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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  endeavored  to  present  to  the  profession  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity, and  allied  nervous  diseases,  in  a  scientific,  clinical,  and  fo- 
rensic light,  and  in  so  concise  a  form  as  to  be  available  for  the 
student  and  general  practitioner.  The  many  kind  words  of  encour- 
agement which  have  attended  my  professional  labors,  researches 
and  monographs,  proceeding  as  they  have  from  friends  occupying 
high  positions  in  the  profession,  notably  the  generous  interest  and 
recognition  from  Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Dr.  Pliny  Earle, 
and  others  in  this  countr>',  also  from  Dr.  L.  S.  Forbes  Winslow, 
London,  England,  encourage  me  to  believe  that  this  book  on  in- 
sanity and  allied  nervous  diseases,  the  outcome  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  psychiatry  and  neurology,  will  be  welcomed 
by  general  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine,  and,  I  trust,  may 
not  be  entirely  devoid  of  interest  to  those  in  the  same  specialty  as 
myself — neurology. 

Psychological  medicine  occupies  a  position  of  authoritative  science, 
to  the  elaboration  of  which  has  been  directed,  and  is  still  being 
directed,  the  great  ability  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  ranks  of  medicine.  Psychological  research  commands  the  respect 
•  of  the  enlightened  world,  because,  industriously  pursued  from  small 
beginnings  and  unsettled  propositions,  it  has  grown  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  well-defined  and  harmonious  system  of  science.  It  has 
become  the  adjunct  of  jurisprudence  in  settling  a  class  of  difficult 
and  otherwise  inexplicable  questions  which  arise  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  importance  of  psychology  is  evinced  by  the 
significant  -fact  that  the  necessities  of  medical  education  demand  that 
it  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Journals  are  especially  devoted  to 
its  investigation,  and,  aided  by  hospitals  and  enlightened  treatment, 
it  has  declared  to  the  world  that  a  large  percentage  of  persons  re- 
cently insane  have  been  restored  to  their  friends  and  society  who. 
without  such  timely  assistance,  would  have  passed  into  the  advanced 
stage  of  mental  unsoundness.     A  very  important  point  relating  to 
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the  prevention  of  mental  disorders  and  the  modem  nervous  diseases 
is,  that  the  growth  of  mental  function  is  as  gradual  as  that  of  bodily 
power,  and  that  brain-tissue  degenerations  and  mental  diseases  may 
be  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time  from  the  too  premature  and 
intense  stimulation  of  the  brain  in  school  children  which  causes  these 
nervous  diseases.  We  meet  with  the  preponderance  of  nervous  dis- 
eases in  the  refined  and  cultivated  classes,  where,  by  premature  and 
stimulating  processes  of  education,  there  has  been  forced  an  elabora- 
tion of  brain-structure,  hastening  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain, 
with  no  due  regard  to  the  law  of  evolutional  precedence.  Normal 
growth  and  development  will  give  us  healthy  mind,  while  a  struc- 
turally degraded  centric  nervous  system,  or  an  altered  quality  of  blood, 
and  secondary  disturbance  of  nerve-function,  will  antagonize  healthy 
mental  manifestation.  If  we  have  want  of  sleep,  a  defective  genera- 
tion of  nerve-force,  an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve-centres,  an 
incomplete  development  of  any  part  concerned  in  mental  action,  all 
of  which  Dr.  Blandford,  of  England,  has  ably  shown  to  be  causes  of 
mental  disease,  we  cannot  expect  healthy  mental  function.  Alcohol 
and  opium  are  to-day  responsible  for  much  deterioration  of  brain. 
Dipsomania  and  the  opium  habit  being  on  the  increase  among  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  a  greatly  increased  nervousness  and  an  increasing  in- 
herited disposition  to  the  different  neuroses ;  and  tlie  condition  known 
as  cerebral  hypera^mia,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  within 
the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  or  rather  one  form  of  it,  of  vaso-motor 
origin,  resulting  from  overwork  and  mental  strain,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

In  diseases  of  the  brain  both  the  regional  diagnosis  and  the 
pathological  diagnosis  are  to-day  attracting  much  attention,  and  the 
brilliant  work  of  such  writers  as  Drs.  11.  Charlton  Rastian,  L.  S. 
Forbes  VVinslow,  Bucknill  and  Tukc,  Prof.  Kraflt- Ebbing,  Drs.  A. 
Voison,  Foville  and  Luys,  Clouston  and  Blandford,  Loggia,  Ifitzig, 
Fcrricr.  Charcot  and  Lusanne,  Brown-Sequard,  and  Hughlings  Jack- 
son, in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  with  the  able  work  of  our 
neurologists  and  asylum  sujierintendents  at  home,  makes  the  writer 
only  too  conscious  of  his  own  defects  in  this  field  of  research. 

Insanity  is  not  only  appearing  at  an  earlier  age  than  fonnerly,  but 
there  is  also  a  decided  increase  of  insanity  disproportionate  to  the 
increase  of  population.  Educational  pressure  on  the  young,  to  the 
neglect  of  physical  exercise,  the  increasing  artificial  and  unnatural 
IiAbits  of  living,  the  great  excitement  and  competition  in  business^  are 
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all  tending  to  induce  and  multiply  nervous  diseases,  many  of  which 
must  terminate  in  mental  diseases.  As  to  men.  I  think,  modern 
nervousness  is  largely  due  to  mental  anxiety  respecting  business,  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  sexual  excess.  These  three  things, 
in  combination,  will  break  down  and  shatter  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion, and  induce  ataxy,  paresis,  and  insanity  in  those  who  inherit 
weak  nervous  systems  from  their  progenitors.  Regular  hours,  amuse- 
ments to  divert  the  mind  from  the  cares  of  business,  freedom  from 
alcoholic  stimulants,  nourishing  food  at  regular  hours  and  properly 
digested,  abstinence  from  tobacco  during  the  years  previous  to  puberty 
and  until  twenty  years,  and  daily  attention  to  the  bowels,  with  free 
bathing,  will  keep  most  men  in  robust  physical  and  mental  health. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "  Social  Statics"  page  413,  speaks  thus  re- 
specting the  wise  severity  of  nature's  discipline : 

"  Partly  by  weeding  out  those  of  lowest  development,  and  partly 
by  subjecting  those  who  remain  to  the  never-ceasing  discipline  of 
experience,  nature  secures  the  growth  of  a  race  who  shall  both  un- 
derstand the  conditions  of  existence,  and  be  able  to  act  up  to  them. 

And  by  multiplication  of  such  warnings  (the  warnings  of 

ignorance,  and  its  consequence,  sickness  and  pain)  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  generated  in  all  men  a  caution  corresponding  to  the  danger  to 
be  shunned.  Are  there  any  who  desire  to  facilitate  the  process? 
Let  them  dispel  error ;  and,  provided  they  do  this  in  a  legitimate  way, 
the  faster  they  do  it  the  better."  Any  work  that  we  as  physicians 
do  towards  influencing  the  public  to  study  the  laws  of  health,  to  reform 
their  habits  of  living,  to  promote  the  use  of  batlis,  to  encourage  tem- 
perance, ventilation,  and  due  exercise,  and  to  further  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  organism  and  the  laws  which  regulate  it,  and  in  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  all  the  means  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  good  health,  will  produce  its  exact  equivalent  of  results  in  the 
prevention  of  insanity.  We  shall  thus  develop  in  the  masses  an  in- 
telligent, self-helping  character,  tending  to  robustness  of  body  and 
robustness  of  mind.  Nature  has  attached  to  ignorance  of  her  laws 
or  their  non-observance  certain  penalties,  and  she  always  punishes 
every  breach  of  these  laws.  All  measures  which  we  take  to  replace 
ignorance  by  wisdom  will  inevitably  check  the  growth  of  insanity. 

From  our  long  experience  and  repository  of  facts,  it  is  inexcusable 
if  we  cannot  obtain  some  information,  or  if  knowledge  cannot  be  in 
some  way  secured,  to  check  the  increase  of  insanity.  We,  as  physi- 
cians, must  make  it  our  concern,  charge  ourselves  with  this  specific 
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duty,  and  continue  it  from  year  to  year,  and,  although  each  individ- 
ual's work  may  be  small,  the  aggregate  result  will  be  immense  for 
our  fellow-men. 

While  I  have  freely  expressed  my  own  ideas  on  those  diseases 
with  which  I  am  most  conversant,  and  recommended  the  treatment 
which  in  my  hands  has  proved  the  most  successful,  I  would  earnestly 
advise  young  practitioners  to  be  guided  in  their  treatment  of  both 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  by  the  symptoms  and  individual  charac- 
teristics of  each  case,  and  not  to  adopt  any  routine  treatment,  if  they 
would  make  successful  practitioners, 

I  have  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  friends  for  aid  rendered 
me  in  various  ways,  but  more  especially  to  Dr.  Robt.  J.  Mess  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  William  J.  Mann,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  The 
former  has  kindly  made  a  most  careful  study  and  critical  analysis  of 
the  book,  and  has  favored  me  with  valuable  suggestions  respecting 
the  arrangement  of  my  work  of  which  I  have  taken  advantage,  and 
by  correcting  the  sheets  during  their  progress  through  the  press  has 
laid  me  under  many  obligations.  The  latter  gentleman,  my  brother, 
kindly  consented  to  prepare  the  entire  abstract  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  insane  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  book,  especially  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, giving  it  a  medico-legal  importance  which  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  had. 

28  Wkst  Thirtieth  Street,  Xkw  York,  Oct  ist,  1883. 
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Lord  Justice  Bramwell's  opinion — Lord  Justice  Blackburn's  opinion — Opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  of  Lord  Moncrief,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  of  Scotland — Of  the  late  Dr.  Ray — Sir  Filzjames  Stephen's  attempt  to 
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any  bodily  and  mental  changes  that  he  finds,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  true  pa- 
thology of  the  disease;  while  the  lawyer  and  jurist  arc  mainly  interested  in  the 
exisUnce  of  mental  disease,  its  degree^  and  its  influfticf  on  conduct — Why  the 
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— The  psychological  expert  can  point  out  clearly  to  the  jurist  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  mental  disease,  which  the  latter,  necessarily,  alone  and  unaiiled, 
could  not  discover — There  should  be  no  rule  of  law  that  conflicts  with  the 
elementary  truths  of  insanity,  on  which  only  such  rules  should  be  founded,     .    302 


PART   II. 
INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER  ON  MODERN  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Neurotic  affeciions  increasing  and  multiplying — \Vc  have,  as  Americans,  a  morbid 
nervousness  which  is  a  new  state  of  the  system — Our  increa'icd  nervousness 
evinced  by  the  connection  with,  and  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  other 
diseases  not  properly  nervous— Increased  consumption  of  neurotic  remedies 
in  this  country — The  neurotic  circle  in  society  constantly  increasing,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  equally  with  the  distinctly  insane 
circle  of  society,  causes  increased  complexity  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  of  life — Probable  elalx)ration  in  structure  of  the  brain  due  to  the  demands 
of  a  modern  civilization  upon  it — Modern  system  of  education  influential  in 
the  production  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders  of  a  grave  type — Brain  exhaus- 
tion and  organic  disease  thus  induced — The  exhaustive. effects  of  excessive 
and  ill-directed  brain  work  in  our  modern  schot^ls — The  whole  future  com- 
plexion of  mental  life  in  great  part  determined  by  the  impressions  made  on  the 
sensor)'  centres  of  the  brain  when  they  are  undergoing  development — The  dif- 
ficulty of  making  even  cultured  people  understand  that  brain-tissue  degenera- 
tions and  mental  diseases  may  I)e  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time  from  the 
too  premature  and  intense  stimulation  of  the  brain  which  cau.ses  these  nerve 
and  brain  diseases — Brain  disease  much  increased  in  our  period  of  civilizati«>n 
as  compared  with  a  former  and  more  primitive  period — By  cautious  stimulation 
of  the  brain  we  bring  it  to  its  highest  development;  by  undue  haste  we  ruin 
its  functional  activity  forever — Wakefulness  jand  restlessness  to  be  met  by 
promptly  leaving  (me's  business  and  taking  complete  physical  and  mental  rest 
— Mental  anxiety,  by  producing  sleeplessness  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  quickly 
disturbs  the  normal  balance  of  the  nervous  system  and  deranges  its  functions — 
Syphilitic  nervous  disease  and  its  diagnosis, 3II 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
BY  EVOLUTION,  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE,  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  REGIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF 
DISEASES   OF  THE   SPINAL  CORD   AND    BRAIN. 

The  simplest  nervous  apparatus,  one  ganglion  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth,  in  the  mantle,  and  giving  off  cords  which  proceed  to  the  sense  and  di- 
gestive organs  of  the  ascidian  mollusc — The  echinoidea^  the  annulosa^  having 
a  chain  of  ganglia  running  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  united  by  nervous 
cords — The  insecta^  having  two  cords  passing  backwards  from  the  cephalic 
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above  the  ventral  ganglia,  and  giving  off  branches  to  them  and  to  the  body- 
walls — This  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  —The 
verifbrata — The  lanaUt^  the  vertebrate  with  the  simplest  nervous  system  — 
The  renal  axis  of  this  animal,  a  delicate  tract  of  nucleated  cells,  surrounded 
by  a  covering  of  pia  mater,  and  fifty  or  stxty  pairs  of  nerves  given  off  laterally — 
Lampreys  possess  a  higher  organization,  as  they  have  a  cartilaginous  cranium, 
with  a  spinal  cord  extending  anteriorly — The  cod  and  shark  higher  yet;  the 
posterior  fissure  widens,  and  the  halves  of  the  cord  expand — Two  lateral 
columns  project  into  the  ventricle  from  the  conjoined  restiform  and  posterior 
pyramidal  tracts — Cerebellum  and  crura  cerebelli  added  next  in  process  of  evo- 
lution, etc. — Crocodile — Bird — Dog— The  cercbra  develop /^rf/tf^j/^  with  the 
animal's  degree  of  inlelligence — Multiplication  of  ganglia  always  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  differentiation  of  ganglionic  functions,  some  being  devoted 
to  sight,  others  to  controlling  muscular  tissue,  etc. — The  nervous  system  always 
adapted  to  the  general  structure  of  the  animal — The  pre-rcsophageal  ganglion 
of  the  annulosa  the  direct  homologue  of  the  vertebrate  brain — In  the  highe-t 
vertebrates  reflex  movements  take  place  through  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
sympathetic  system — These  govern  the  visceral  functions,  and  arc  connected 
with  the  voluntary  actions  of  life— In  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  the 
brain  or  cephalic  ganglion  is  gradually  increased  in  motor  and  sensory  ]x>wer, 
and  the  non-cephalic  ganglion  relatively  lessene<l,  the  nervous  apparatus  grad- 
ually gainin;^  in  complexity,  until  man  is  reached,  where  we  find  the  nervous 
system  comprising  the  cerebrum  and  cerel^cllum,  with  the  various  ganglia  and 
commissures  which  belong  to  these  bodies,  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal 
cord,  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  the  nerves  which,  springing  from  these 
several  sources,  are  distributed  throughout  the  organism,  etc.  —  General comid- 
erutions  on  the  dietgnosis^  pathology ^  and  treatment  of  nervous  diseases — (Gen- 
erally, a  perfect  accord  between  the  cortical  lesion  in  the  brain  and  the  perij)h- 
eral  and  furtctional  lesion,  and  we  find  the  same  parallelism  between  the  in- 
tensity of  the  lesion  of  movements  and  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  in  the  cortical 
motor  zone — From  the  region  of  the  body  where  the  convulsive  movements 
commence  in  nervous  disease,  we  may,  with  certainty,  diagnosticate  the  cortical 
brain  centre  primitively  and  principally  affected,  which  will  ho.  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  group  of  muscles  earliest  brought  into  action — Rules  for  localizing 
chronic  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres — The  appearance  of  synchronou-,  and 
symmetrical  paraplegia — Paraplegia  of  the  legs — Cerebral  paraplegia — Ta- 
betic symptoms — Progressive  muscular  atrophy — Hemiplegia  with  opposite 
hcmifin;i;sthesia — Bilateral  tabetic  neuralgia  of  the  legs  and  arms  in  central 
neuroses— Progressive  paralysis  of  cerebral  nerves — Parapleijia  of  the  tongue 
(alalia) — Hemiplegia,  with  opposite  facial  or  oculo-motorius  paralysis— Hemi- 
plegia, with  hemianaeslhesia  of  the  same  side — Hemiplegia,  with  incomplete 
facial  paralysis  (the  upper  branch  remaining  free) — Hemiplegia,  with  convul- 
sions— Diseases  of  the  meninges — Static  vertigo — Contracticmsof  central  origin 
— Tremors — Influence  of  sensorial  irritation  U|)on  phenomena  due  to  motor 
irritation — Phenomena  of  motor  irritation  from  centric  causes — The  dia:;nnsis 
of  diseases  of  and  injuries  to  the  spinal  r<;r</— Paralysis  of  voluntary  move- 
ments, of  the  muscular  sense,  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  hy|>er;esthe^ia,  ocular 
and  facial  symptoms  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  anasthesia  in  one  lateral  half 
of  the  bo<iy — We  caA  make  an  exact  diagnosis  as  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion : 
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the  brain  very  imperfectly  studied  and  understood — Science  claims  recognition 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  PERFECT  state  of  the  organization  of  the  nervous  system  and 
freedom  from  any  pathological  condition  are  required  for  the  perfect 
performance  of  its  functions.  Any  pathological  state  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  changes  the  normal  function  of  the  nervous  system 
and  produces  disease. 

The  seat  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  functions  is  in  the  con- 
volutions of  the  cerebrum;  the  cerebellum  and  the  central  masses  of 
gray  matter  being  the  seat  of  motion,  which  may  be  excited  by  the 
desires  and  by  impressions  upon  the  sensory  and  excito-motory 
nerves.  The  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  but  a  series  of  con- 
ducting fibres,  and  pathological  conditions  of  the  white  substance  in 
the  cerebellum,  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  frequently  exist  with- 
out affecting  the  mental  functions.  Such  diseases  will  affect  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  but  judgment,  memory,  and  emotion  will  probably 
be  left  unaffected.  Conversely,  disease  may  be  limited  to  portions  of 
the  brain  which  either  conduct  impressions  to  or  from  the  brain,  or 
which  subserve  the  function  of  muscular  activity.  We  may  have 
cerebral  paralysis  without  mental  disease,  although  an  effusion  of  blood 
in  the  white  substance  may  produce  loss  of  mental  function  when  it  at 
first  takes  place,  from  the  pressure  on  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions. The  mental  power  soon  returns,  however,  while  paralysis  of 
motion  remains  until  the  integrity  of  the  injured  brain-substance  is  re- 
stored. Pathological  states  of  either  the  gray  or  white  substance  of 
the  brain  often  extend  from  one  to  the  other  by  continuity  or  sympa- 
thy, as  they  are  so  intimately  connected,  although  differing  in  function. 

The  causes  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  like  the  causes 
of  all  diseases — predisposing  and  exciting.  The  first  or  predisposing 
cause  comprises  the  conditions  which  so  modify  the  health  of  a  person 
as  to  predispose  him  to  the  acquisition  of  nervous  diseases.  They 
are:  the  influence  of  age,  with  the  important  physiological  epochs 
that  pertain  to  the  different  periods  of  life ;  difference  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  sexes;  personal  peculiarities,  comprising  the  influence 
of  heredity,  with  its  transmission  of  peculiarities,  tastes,  and  tendencies 
to  disease,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia;  occupa- 
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tion,  habits  of  life,  and  effects  of  previous  disease,  which  many  times 
engender  a  liability  to  recurrence  of  the  same  or  allied  neuroses ;  and, 
finally,  influence  of  climate  and  atmospheric  changes  and  temperature. 
The  second  or  exciting  causes  of  nervous  diseases  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital,  ist.  May  be  mechan- 
ical, or  pertaining  to  abnormalities  in  anatomical  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  or  interference  with  it,  as  thickening  or  contraction 
of  bloodvessels  by  pressure  on  them  or  from  obstructions  in  them ; 
impediments  to  the  transmission  of  nerve  currents  along  the  nerves  ; 
dilatations  of  arteries,  and  extravasations  or  effusions  of  the  blood 
or  serum.  2d.  The  chemical  causes  of  nervous  diseases  include  all 
that  may  be  traced  to  the  action  of  poisonous  substances,  whether 
derived  from  the  inorganic  or  organic  kingdoms :  thus  muscular  tre- 
mors may  indicate  mercurialism  ;  and  dropped  hand,  lead  poisoning. 
The  effects  of  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  tobacco  are  also  included. 
The  retention  in  the  system  of  poisonous  effete  matter,  owing  to  the 
defective  action  of  the  excretory  organs,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  chemical  causes  of  nervous  disease,  and  depend  upon 
inefficient  action  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  and  skin.  The  brain 
being  so  abundantly  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  is  liable  to  all  abnor- 
mal conditions  which  irregularity  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
blood  can  occasion.  It  is  exposed  to  the  effects  of  anaemia  and  hyper- 
aemia,  the  latter  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  organizable  or 
inorganizable  exudates.  If  there  is  excess  of  carbonic  acid  or  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  brain,  it  is 
immediately  affected  by  it.  The  brain  is  also  disturbed  through  sym- 
pathy by  injuries  of  or  poisonous  influences  applied  to  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  nervous  system.  3d.  The  vital  causes  of  nervous  dis- 
eases are  those  which  implant  themselves  in  our  bodies,  and  grow 
and  multiply,  producing  certain  characteristic  symptoms.  They  may 
be  palpable,  actual,  living  objects,  as  parasitic  animals  and  vege- 
tables, or  they  may  be  the  infectious  matters  to  which  the  exanthe- 
matous  fevers  are  due ;  or  the  poison  of  malaria,  on  which  ague  and 
intermittent  fever  depend,  which  closely  resembles  the  contagia  of 
fever.  The  nervous  system  is  especially  liable  to  disease,  as  its 
supreme  controlling  centre,  the  brain,  is  liable  to  conditions  of 
exhaustion  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  organ  of  the  body. 
The  overtasked  brain  cannot,  as  can  other  organs,  gradually  gain  an 
increase  of  power  to  perform  its  task,  but  if  tasked  to  such  a  state  of 
exertion,  by  any  cause  or  set  of  causes,  that  such  exertion  fails  to  be 
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followed  by  sleep,  rapid  exhaustion  follows,  with  excitement  of, 
and  perhaps  irregular  and  disproportionate  activity  of  its  func- 
tions. The  brain-cells  derive  nutritive  renovation  from  the  blood 
principally  or  entirely  during  sleep,  and  anything  that  directly  inter- 
feres with  the  uniform  and  healthy  interchange  of  nutritive  plasma 
passing  from  the  vessels  to  the  cells,  and  of  the  fluid  cell-contents  in 
a  state  of  involution  or  degenerative  metamorphosis  passing  from  the 
cells  to  the  vessels,  deranges  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  through  which  their  most  important 
functions  are  performed,  producing  at  once  grave  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  may  eventuate  in  insanity.  The  elementary 
disturbances  of  the  cerebral  functions  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
clinical  studies  in  psychiatry,  involve  processes  in  the  emotional 
sphere ;  processes  in  the  sphere  of  the  conceptions,  comprising  the 
reason,  memory,  and  phantasy ;  and,  finally,  processes  in  the  psycho- 
motor sphere,  the  impulses,  and  the  will.  Among  etnotional  disturb- 
ances we  find  the  two  extremes  of  morbid  depression  and  morbid 
exaltation,  and  also  the  conditions  of  abnormal  excitability  and 
abnormal  absence  of  emotion.  The  morbid  processes  in  the  coft- 
ceptional  siphtr^  involve  and  affect  the  duration,  association,  intensity, 
and  reproduction  of  conceptions,  and  also  comprise  the  delusions  of 
the  insane,  or  false  conceptions.  The  morbid  processes  met  with  in 
the  psycho-motor  sphere  cause  the  morbid  desire  for  food  char- 
acterizing the  insane  and  the  refusal  of  food  by  melancholiacs ; 
affections  of  the  sexual  propensities,  either  loss  or  abnormal  excita- 
tion; the  various  morbid  impulses  associated  with  insanity;  also,  dis- 
turbances in  speech.  We  have  elementary  disturbances  of  conscious- 
ness in  diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as  epileptic  states,  ecstasy, 
somnambulism,  various  states  of  altered  consciousness,  and  the 
bewildered  state  of  the  mind  in  paralytic  dementia.  Wc  have  also 
sensory  disturbances,  as  anaesthesia  and  hypcraesthesia ;  motor  dis- 
turbances; vasomotor  disturbances,  such  as  cerebral  annemia,  cere- 
bral hyperasmia,  venous  stasis,  and  oedema  of  the  cortex,  and  a  great 
many  changes  in  arterial  tension,  resulting  in  sudden  cardiac  disturb- 
ances in  the  insane.  We  have  also  trophic  disturbances,  such  as  the 
herpes  and  rhagades  of  melancholiacs  and  patients  with  dementia; 
abnormal  pigmentations,  etc.  We  find  also  many  anomalies  of  the 
vital  functions — the  temperature,  the  pulse,  digestion,  assimilation, 
respiration,  general  nutrition,  and  sleep. 

As  psychiatry  is  the  broadest  field  of  medicine,  and  is  beginning 
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to  attract  general  medical  attention,  and  as  we  must  look  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioners  for  practical  aid  in  stemming  the  great  and  growing 
tide  of  insanity,  and  depend  upon  their  intelligent  efforts  to  avert  it 
through  the  prevention  of  hereditary  transmission,  which  threatens 
family  deterioration,  this  book  is  presented  to  them  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  them.  The  general  or  family  physician  is 
interested  in  the  early  recognition  and  repression  of  the  first  sign  of 
mental  disorder,  and  he  is  to  be  the  psychological  physician  of  the 
near  future. 

To  the  authors  of  those  works  quoted  or  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  to  many  miscellaneous  writers  whose  writings  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  me,  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness,  and  especially  to  Mauds- 
ley,  J.  Russell  Reynolds.  J.  Hughlings  Jackson,  Drs.  Ramskill,  Char- 
cot, Bastian,  Duchenne,  Skey,  Radcliffe,  Begbie,  Trousseau,  Niemeyer, 
Bristowe,  Bouchard,  Romberg,  Lancercaux.  Moreau,  Goebel,  Brown- 
Sequard,  Wilks,  Broadbent,  Kirkes,  Rilliet  et  Barthez,  Durand-Fardel, 
Todd,  Doussin,  Maisonneuve,  Pritchard,  Falret,  Briquet,  Landouzy, 
Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Parchappe,  Griesinger,  Clouston,  Leidesdorf, 
Griffin,  Valleix  and  Remak,  Krafft-Ebing,  Esquirol,  and  Ray. 

Respecting  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity  in  our  public  institu- 
tions,  I  would  say  that  I  deem  the  great  necessity  of  the  day  to  be  for 
greater  individual  consideration,  special  treatment,  and  remedial  care 
of  the  insane. 

The  theory  that  the  course  of  insanity  is  scarcely  ever  arrested  or 
shortened  ought  to  date  its  death-blow  from  1852,  when  the  eminent 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  of  London,  England,  wrote  as  follows : 

It  is  a  lamentable  error  to  suppose — and  a  dangerous,  a  false,  and  unhappy  doctrine  to 
promulgate — that  the  disordered  affections  of  the  mind  are  not  amenable  to  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  medical  science.  I  again  declare  it  to  be  my  po.sitive  and  deliberately 
formed  opinion  that  there  are  few  diseases  of  equal  magnitude  so  susceptible  of  success- 
ful medical  treatment  in  the  incipient  form  as  those  implicating  the  normal  action  of 
thought.  The  vast  amount  of  incurable  cases  of  insanity  which  crowd  the  wards  of  our 
national  and  private  asylums  is  pregnant  with  important  truths.  In  the  history  of  these 
unhappy  persons — these  lost  and  ruined  minds — we  read  recorded  the  sad,  melan- 
choly, and  lamentable  results  of  cither  a  total  neglect  of  all  efficient  curative  treatment  at 
a  period  when  it  might  have  arrested  the  onward  advance  of  the  cerebral  mischief  and 
maintained  reason  upon  her  seat,  or  of  the  use  of  injudicious  and  unjustifiable  measures 
under  mistaken  notions  of  the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease.  In  no  class  of  affec- 
tions is  it  so  imperatively  necessary  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  early  and  prompt 
treatment  as  in  the  disorders  of  the  brain  affecting  the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  I  can- 
not close  my  eyes  to  the  fatal  consequences  which  have  so  often  ensued  from  a  belief  in 
the  incurability  of  insanity  by  medical  means.  In  all  grades  of  society  we  witness  the 
pernicious,  the  fatal,  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  dogma,  et^.,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORY   AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF   INSANITY. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  insanity  is  about  145 1  B.C.,  when 
Moses  declares  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  if  they  disobey  the  law 
given  to  them  they  will  be  smitten  with  madness.  David's  feigned 
insanity  occurred  about  the  year  1062  B.C.  He  evidently  simulated 
dementia  to  exempt  him  from  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Achish. 
Ulysses,  11 84  B.C.,  feigned  madness  to  escape  service  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Euripides,  in  his  writings,  alludes  to  the  power  of  the  god 
Bacchus  to  produce  madness.  Cambyses  was  looked  upon  as  insane 
before  his  devastation  of  Egypt,  during  which  time  he  plunged  his 
dagger  in  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  for  which  sacrilege  he  was  divested 
of  all  reason.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  Babylonian  king,  was  in- 
sane, and  left  the  haunts  of  men,  leading  the  life  of  a  beast, — a  form 
of  madness  called  lycanthropy.  The  ancients  from  their  descriptions 
were  acquainted  with  insanity,  and  the  earlier  Greek  historians  make 
mention  of  it  as  affecting  the  Greek  mythological  personages.  Thus 
Ajax  killed  all  the  sheep  in  the  camp,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  enemies,  and  favored  the  cause  of  his  rival  Ulysses.  Upon  re- 
covering his  reason  he  committed  suicide  through  mortification  at 
what  he  had  done.  Even  Hercules  was  said  to  suffer  from  insanity. 
Juvenal,  300  years  B.C.,  mentions  hellebore  in  his  writings  as  the 
specific  in  insanity,  and  it  was  by  this  remedy  that  Melampus  is  said 
to  have  cured  the  three  daughters  of  Proetus,  who  became  insane 
through  failure  to  worship  the  god  Bacchus.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers believed  that  the  devil  took  up  his  abode  in  the  soul,  and  that 
the  insane  person  became  thus  possessed.  They  believed  that  he 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  soul  from  without  the  body.  Although  in 
the  New  Testament  we  find  accounts  of  insanity,  possession  of  the 
devil  was  regarded  as  synonymous  with  lunacy.     In  Matthew  4  :  24, 
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the  Apostle  distinctly  says  that  they  brought  to  Christ,  those  who 
were  lunatic  and  those  who  had  the  palsy;  and  he  healed  them. 
From  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  medicine  mental  diseases 
have  been  recognized,  more  or  less  classified,  and  treated  as  a  rule 
as  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention  that  science  and  humanity  could 
dictate.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  insanity  was 
recognized  as  appearing  under  different  forms  and  conditions  of 
mind. 

Hippocrates,  in  writing  of  insanity,  mentioned  three  states  in  which 
mental  disease  was  manifested :  mania,  melancholia,  and  dementia. 
Celsus  also  recognized  three  kinds  of  insanity.  The  old  Roman 
laws  divided  the  insane  into  two  classes :  furiosi,  those  who  were  vio- 
lent and  maniacal ;  and  mcnte  capti,  those  who  were  suffering  from 
dementia,  or  weakness  of  intellect.  The  ancient  writers,  although 
very  crude  in  their  ideas  of  insanity,  recognized  as  a  rule  the  differ- 
ent mental  states  accompanying  mania,  melancholia,  and  dementia. 
Different  writers  in  modern  times  have  attempted  various  methods 
of  classification,  but  the  simple  and  yet  comprehensive  one  of  Pinel 
has  really  been  the  foundation-stone  on  which  all  succeeding  writers 
have  reared  their  modern  systems  of  classification.  The  classification 
just  alluded  to  includes  the  four  great  primary  mental  states  or  con- 
ditions of  insanity,  namely:  mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  and 
idiocy.  As  most  writers  on  insanity  prefer  to  enlarge  on  such  simple 
classifications  and  elaborate  them  somewhat,  the  question  arises,  what 
are  the  best  grounds  on  which  to  found  our  classification  ?  This 
question  has  been  ably  answered  by  many  writers.  The  aetiology 
or  causes  of  insanity  has  been  made  the  basis  of  two  very  excellent 
classifications,  the  first  by  Dr.  Morel  in  his  Traite  des  Maladies  Men- 
tales,  published  in  i860,  and  the  second,  a  later  and  more  elaborate 
one,  by  Dr.  Skae.  The  International  Congress  of  Alienists,  at  their 
meeting  in  Paris,  in  1867,  adopted  a  combination  of  the  aetiological 
and  symptomatological  methods  under  seven  heads:  i.  Simple  in- 
sanity. 2.  Epileptic  insanity.  3.  Paralytic  insanity.  4.  Senile  de- 
mentia. 5.  Organic  dementia.  6.  Idiocy.  7.  Cretinism.  Drs. 
Bucknill  and  Tuke,  in  their  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  have 
adopted  a  combination  of  the  symptomatological  and  psychological 
method  of  classification.  They  have  divided  it  under  five  heads  or 
divisions,  as  follows : 

I.  Idiocy,  imbecility,  and  cretinism ;  states  of  undeveloped  intel- 
lectual power. 
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II.  Dementia;  a  state  in  which  the  intellectual  power  has  been 
destroyed. 

III.  Delusional  insanity  ;  under  which  head  they  embrace  all  the 
states  in  which  marked  delusions  are  present — melancholia,  with 
delusions ;  monomania,  with  delusions ;  and  homicidal  and  suicidal 
insanity,  with  delusions. 

IV.  Emotional  insanity,  or  morbid  states  of  the  emotions  without 
delusion,  whether  attended  by  melancholia  or  excitement. 

V.  Mania.  In  conclusion  it  is  remarked  that  "  all  these  forms  or 
varieties  of  insanity  are  liable  to  complication  with  epilepsy,  or,  if 
acquired,  with  general  paralysis." 

In  moral  and  intellectual  idiocy,  and  imbecility,  and  cretinism,  we 
find  an  absence  or  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  while  cretinism  is  characterized  also  by  a  character- 
istic vicious  conformation  of  the  body — an  arrest  of  development  of 
both  body  and  brain  alike. 

We  have  mania  from  many  causes.  We  find  hysterical  mania, 
amenorrhoeal  mania,  puerperal  mania,  the  mania  of  pregnancy  and  of 
lactation ;  climacteric  mania,  occurring  at  the  change  of  life ;  mania 
due  to  ovarian  or  uterine  disease;  senile  mania;  phthisical  mania; 
metastatic  mania;  traumatic  mania;  syphilitic  mania ;  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  dipsomania ;  together  with  the  distinct  mania  of  alcohol- 
ism, mania  after  fevers,  mania  depending  upon  oxaluria  and  phos- 
phaturia,  general  paralysis  with  mania,  and  idiopathic  mania.  These 
different  forms  of  mania  do  not  necessarily  have  their  own  special 
psychological  character,  because,  for  instance,  in  puerperal  insanity 
we  may  find  in  one  case  melancholia  as  the  mental  state,  and  in 
another  case  mania.  It  is  important  in  studying  mental  disorders — 
in  treating  them,  also — to  look  to  the  bodily  origin  of  the  disease 
and  remove  the  morbid  condition  upon  which  the  insanity  often 
entirely  depends.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  ignore  psy- 
chical causes  of  insanity,  as  mania  has  frequently  an  emotional  as 
well  as  a  physical  cause. 

Metaphysically  speaking,  ist.  Insanity  affects  the  intellect  or  the 
ideas;  2d.  The  feelings  and  moral  sentiments;  and  3d.  The  propen- 
sities or  instincts. 

Among  the  curable  forms  of  insanity  we  have  the  insanity  of  preg- 
nancy, insanity  of  childbirth,  insanity  of  lactation,  climacteric  insanity, 
insanity  from  uterine  disorder,  insanity  from  tuberculosis  (?),  insanity 
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from  masturbation,  insanity  from  alcoholism,  delirium  tremens,  dip- 
somania, hysterical  insanity,  and  post-febrile  insanity. 

The  forms  of  insanity  generally  styled  incurable  include  paralytic 
insanity,  epileptic  insanity,  senile  dementia,  and  organic  dementia. 
Dr.  Auguste  Voison,  however,  takes  an  altogether  more  hopeful 
view  than  is  held  by  the  profession  generally  of  the  curability  of  gen^ 
eral  paralysis^  even  in  confirmed  cases,  and  reports  ten  cures  on 
record  where  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis. 

In  treating  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  cerebral  disease, 
we  may,  I  think,  advantageously  combine  a  method  alike  adapted  to 
the  student  of  medicine  and  to  the  general  practitioner,  combining  a 
classification  which,  although  it  is  artificial,  aims  at  presenting  to  the 
view  a  series  of  mentil  pictures  displaying  certain  types  or  forms  of 
disease  and  such  canons  of  treatment  as  may  remain  in  the  memory 
and  constitute  starting-points  for  subsequent  illustration  and  investi- 
gation, with  a  mode  based  on  clinical  experience,  which,  even  though 
it  fails  perhaps  to  corroborate  the  dicta  of  nosologists,  is  equally 
valuable. 

I  have  aimed  to  teach  the  necessity  of  examining  carefully  every 
case  as  it  arises,  and  not  to  accept  blindly  and  bind  the  mind  down 
to  any  preconceived  ideas  derived  from  the  authority  of  books,  how- 
ever well  written.  My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
mind  and  nervous  system  has  convinced  me  of  the  fallacy  of  almost 
all  our  attempts  to  establish  unerring  principles  of  nosological  ar- 
rangement or  to  establish  dogmatic  principles  of  treatment.  For  the 
student  of  mental  disease  who  desires  to  study  a  classification  of 
insanity,  I  present  the  classification  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers of  clinical  psychiatry  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  new  school  of  German  alienists,  Professor  Kraflfl-Ebing. 

His  fundamental  classification  of  the  insanities  is  into  the  psycho- 
neuroses  and  the  psychical  degenerative  states,  and  to  this  he  adds,  as 
equivalent  groups,  the  cerebral  diseases  associated  with  predominat- 
ing psychical  symptoms  and  the  conditions  of  arrested  development. 

Classification  of  Insanity. 
The  Psycko-neuroses. 
I.  Primary  curable  forms. 
A.  Melancholia. 

1.  Melancholia. 

2.  Melancholia  attonita. 
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B.  Mania. 

1.  Simple  maniacal  excitement. 

2.  High  maniacal  exaltation,  with  g^eat  motor  excite- 

ment and  often  with  furor. 

C.  Primary  dementia  [SUipiditcei). 

II.  Secondary  incurable  conditions  of  psychical  weakness. 

A.  Chronic  mania,  with  a  loss  of  power  of  creating  systematic 

delusions,  found  as  a  sequel  of  uncured  primary  forms 
{Secundcere  vcrruecktheit), 

B.  Terminal  dementia. 

1.  Dementia,  with  excitement  and  confusion. 

2.  Apathetic  dementia. 

Tlu  Psychical  Degenerative  States. 

A.  Constitutional  affective  insanity  {Folic  Raissonnante). 

B.  Moral  insanity. 

C.  The  monomanies,  or  Folic  systcmatisec  {Primcere  Vcrnicckthcit\ 

1.  With  delusions. 

a.  Of  persecution. 

b.  Megalomania. 

a,  m.  Religiosa. 

b.  m.  Erotica. 

2.  With  imperative  conceptions  [Zwangsvorstcllungen). 

D.  Epileptic  insanity. 

1.  The  psychical  degenerations  of  epileptics,  or  ep.  dementia. 

2.  The  transitory  epileptic  psychical  disturbances  which  pre- 

cede, or  follow,  or  take  the  place  of  convulsions. 

a.  Epileptic  stupor. 

b.  States  of  imperfect  and  dazed  consciousness. 

a.  With  fright  (petit  mal  intellectual). 

b.  With  frightful  deliria  and  hallucinations  (grand 

mal  intellectual), 

c.  With  religiously  expansive  deliria. 

d.  Dreamy  stupor. 

e.  Dreamy  stupor,  with  excitement. 

3.  The  epileptic  psychoses. 

E.  Hysterical  insanity. 

I.  Transitory  forms. 

a.  With  fright. 

b.  Hystero-epileptic  deliria. 
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c.  Ecstatic  visionary  forms. 

d.  Moria-like  conditions. 
2.  Chronic  forms. 

a.  Hystero-melancholia. 

b.  Hystero-mania. 

c.  Degenerative  states,  with  hysterical  basis. 

F.  Hypochondriacal  insanity. 

G.  Periodical  insanity. 

I.  Of  idiopathic  origin, 

1.  In  the  guise  of  a  psycho-neurosis. 

a.  Mania  periodica. 

b.  Dipsomania. 

c.  Melancholia  periodica. 

d.  Circular  insanity, 

2.  In  the  guise  of  delirium. 
II.  Of  sympathetic  origin, 

a.  Periodical  insanity  of  menstruation. 

The  Cerebral  Diseases  zvith  Predominating  Psycliical  Symptoms. 

A.  Dementia  paralytica  {Progressive  paresis). 

B.  Cerebral  syphilis. 

C.  Chronic  alcoholism  and  its  complications. 

1.  Delirium  tremens. 

2.  Pathological  intoxications  {ma?na  a  potu). 

3.  Hallucinatory  conditions. 

4.  The  alcoholic  psychoses. 

a.  Mania  gravis  potatorum. 

b.  Alcoholic  melancholia. 

c.  Alcoholic  insanity,  with  delusions  of  persecution. 

d.  Alcoholic  paralysis. 

5.  Alcoholic  epilepsy. 

D.  Senile  dementia. 

E.  Acute  delirium  (Congestive  mania  and  typho-mania). 

The  Psychical  States  of  Arrested  Development — Idiocy  and  Cretinism. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  psycho-neuroses  are  those  insani- 
ties which  attack  an  intact  brain,  and  the  psychical  degenerative 
states  are  thosd  affecting  the  brain  injured  by  hereditary  or  acquired 
vices  of  conformation  or  mal-nutrition. 
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In  our  examination  and  study  of  cases  of  insanity  we  may  with 
advantage  take  up, 

1.  Anthropometry,  or  study  of  the  cranium. 

2.  The  face :  physiognomy,  breadth  of  forehead,  shape  of  ears. 

3.  The  trunk :  shape  of  thorax,  muscular  development,  amount  of 
adipose  tissue. 

4.  Upper  limbs :  comparison,  abnormal  states,  etc. 

5.  Lower  limbs  :  size  of  muscles  and  symmetry. 

6.  Psychical  functions :  ideation ;  memory ;  language,  whether 
defective  or  not ;  neatness  of  pronunciation. 

7.  Functions  of  relation :  sensibility — tactile,  dolorific,  and  ther- 
mal, electric  sensibility;  the  special  senses;  mobility  of  pupils; 
paresis  or  paralysis. 

8.  Vegetative  functions,  whether  normally  performed. 

9.  Examination  of  urine. 

In  making  autopsies  in  cases  of  insanity,  we  should  examine, 

1.  Cranium:  the  bony  case,  whether  thick  or  thin.  Diploe;  lon- 
gitudinal suture,  whether  straight,  or  turning  to  right  or  left. 

2.  Cerebrum:  conformation  and  development  of  hemispheres, 
whether  alike  in  size.  Dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  whether  adherent 
to  hemispheres.  Vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  whether  injected  beyond 
normal.  Convolutions,  whether  developed  sufficiently,  particularly 
the  ascending  parietal  and  the  ascending  frontal.  In  epilepsy  the 
most  internal  part  of  the  ascending  parietal  has  been  found  to  be 
atrophied  and  indurated  to  cartilaginous  consistence  as  far  as  its  em- 
brochure  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  also,  the  ascending  frontal  and 
foot  of  the  third  frontal.  Base  of  the  cerebrum  :  open  lateral  ventri- 
cles and  examine  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata.  Weight  of 
hemispheres. 

3.  Mesocephalon :  cerebral  peduncles,  pons,  medulla,  hemispheres 
of  cerebellum. 

4.  Medulla  spinalis :  comparison  of  two  halves. 

5.  Thorax;  lungs;  bronchi;  heart,  aortic  walls  for  atheroma; 
valves  of  heart. 

6.  Abdomen ;  liver,  size,  consistence,  anaemic  or  congested,  etc. ; 
spleen,  size  and  consistence ;  kidneys,  size,  glomeruli  and  pyramidal 
substance ;  gastrointestinal  tract. 

7.  Microscopic  examination  of  brain. 

Definitions  of  Insanity. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  good 
definition  of  insanity.     Many  have  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  none  of 
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them  have  as  yet  succeeded.  Locke  said  that  "madmen  do  not 
appear  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  to- 
gether some  ideas  very  strongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths  and 
err  as  men  do  who  argue  from  wrong  principles." 

Cullen  called  insanity  a  "  lesion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  without 
pyrexia  and  without  coma." 

Dr.  Combs*s  definition  of  insanity,  was,  that  "  it  is  a  prolonged 
departure,  and  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of 
feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  who  is  in  health, 
that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  of  mind."  He  also  speaks  of 
insanity  as  "a  morbid  action  in  one,  in  several,  or  in  the  whole  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  and,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  functional  de- 
rangement in  one,  in  several,  or  in  the  whole  of  the  mental  faculties 
which  these  organs  subserve." 

Dr.  Conolly  says :  "  Insanity  is  an  impairment  of  one  or  more  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  accompanied  with  or  inducing  a  defect  in 
the  comparing  faculty." 

Guislain  says :  "  Insanity  is  a  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties 
— morbid,  apyrexial,  and  chronic — which  deprives  man  of  the  power 
of  thinking  and  acting  freely  as  regards  his  happiness,  preservation, 
and  responsibility." 

Morel  says :  "  Insanity  is  a  cerebral  affection,  idiopathic  or  sym- 
pathetic, destroying  the  individual's  moral  liberty  and  constituting  a 
derangement  of  his  acts,  tendencies,  and  sentiments,  as  well  as  a 
general  or  partial  disorder  in  his  ideas." 

Dr.  Bucknill  says :  "  Insanity  is  a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which 
a  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective  power  of  the 
will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emotions  and  instincts  have 
separately  or  conjointly  been  produced  by  disease." 

It  is  very  much  easier  to  describe  than  to  define  insanity.  A  fair 
medico-legal  definition  may  be  found,  however,  I  think,  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  Insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  body  affecting  the  mind  by  de- 
ranging its  faculties  and  causing  such  suspension  or  impairment  of 
the  action  of  the  healthy  intellect,  emotions^  or  the  will,  as  to  render 
the  individual  irresponsible. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Classifications, — It  is  understood  that  Hippoc- 
rates recognized  mania,  melancholia,  and  dementia,  although  he  did 
not  classify  insanity  in  this  manner. 

Celsus  recognized  phrenitis,  accompanied  by  fever,  as  one  form  of 
insanity;  second,  mental  disturbances  without  fever,  characterized 
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by  melancholy  and  caused  by  black  bile ;  and  third,  a  form  which 
he  separated  in  two  subdivisions,  "  for  some  err  in  having  false 
images,  and  not  in  their  whole  mind,  as  Ajax  and  Orestes  are  repre- 
sented in  poetic  fables;  in  others,  the  whole  mind  or  judgment  is 
affected." 

Aretaeus  recognized  mania,  melancholia,  and  dementia,  but  con- 
sidered jpelancholia  ^only  the  initial  stage  of  mania. 

Caelii^^ur^lMCfius  recognized  mania  and  melancholia  as  the  two 
forms  of  msanity. 

Galen  classified  insanity  into  amentia,  imbecility,  mania,  and  melan- 
cholia. 

Sauvages,  in  1763,  wrote  on  the  **vesanice*'  which  he  subdivided 
into  the  fiallucinationes,  morositates^  and  deliria. 

Linnaeus,  in  1763,  wrote  on  ih^*'  fnentales,'*  and  psychologically 
divided  them  into  the  three  classes  of  the  ideales^  imaginarii^  and 
patheticu 

Vogel,  in  1764,  recognized  mania,  melancholia,  and  amentia. 

Cullen  placed  insanity  in  the  class  Neuroses  and  under  the  order 
Vesanice,  His  four  great  divisions  were  amentia,  melancholia,  mania, 
and  oneirodinia.  This  last  division  included  somnambulism  and 
nightmare. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  1782,  divided  insanity  into  ideal,  notiSkal,  and 
pathetic  insanity.  pf 

Crichton,  in  1798,  adopted  Cullen's  method  of  placing  mentaPdis- 
eases  in  the  class  Neuroses  and  under  the  order  Vesanice,  and  divided 
the  latter  into  delirium,  Jtallucinatio,  and  amepitia. 

Mason  Good  made  the  order  Phrenetica,  in  the  class  Neurotica,  and 
subdivided  it  into  ecphronia  (mania  and  melancholia),  empathema  (un- 
governable passion),  alusia  (illusion),  aphelexia  (reverie),  paronina 
(sleep  disturbance),  and  vioria  (fatuity). 

Pinel  divided  insanity  symptomatologically  under  the  four  divi- 
sions of  mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  and  idiotism.  He  used  the 
term  idiotism  as  indicating  an  advanced  dementia. 

Esquirol,  the  pupil  of  Pinel,  thus  divides  and  classifies  insanity: 

"  I.  Lypemania  (melancholy  of  the  ancients):  disorder  of  the 
faculties  with  respect  to  one  or  a  small  number  of  objects,  with  pre- 
dominance of  a  sorrowful  and  depressing  passion. 

'*2.  Monomania:  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  faculties  is  limited 
to  one  or  a  small  number  of  objects,  with  excitement  and  predomi- 
nance of  a  gay  and  expansive  passion. 
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"  3.  Mania :  in  which  the  delirium  extends  to  all  kinds  of  objects 
and  is  accompanied  by  excitement. 

"4.  Dementia:  in  which  the  insensate  utter  folly,  because  the 
organs  of  thought  have  lost  their  energy  and  the  strength  requisite 
for  their  functions. 

"  5.  Imbecility  or  idiocy :  in  which  the  conformation  of  the  organs 
has  never  been  such  that  those  who  are  thus  afflicted  can  reason 
justly." 

Guislain  classified  insanity  as  follows : 

Phrenalgia  or  melancholy;  phrenoplexia  or  ecstasy;  hyperphre- 
nia  or  mania ;  paraphrenia  or  folly ;  ideophrenia  or  delirium ;  aphre- 
nia  or  dementia. 

Dr.  Conolly  writes  of  insanity  under  Pinel's  heads  of  mania,  mel- 
ancholia, dementia,  and  idiocy,  etc.,  and  says  that  insanity  is  de- 
pendent upon  "a  state  of  increased,  or  diminished,  or  unequal 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system.'* 

Professor  Laycock  makes  a  physiological  classification,  and  his 
principle  is  that  the  order  of  morbid  phenomena  of  insanity  is  similar 
and  identical  with  that  of  healthy  phenomena  modified,  and  patho- 
logical facts  should  be  classified  in  the  same  way  as  the  physiologi- 
cal. He  wrote,  therefore,  on  disease  of  "  (i)  The  encephalic  centres 
subservient  to  the  instincts  and  animal  propensities,  i,  e.,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  cerebellum,  and  posterior  lobes  of  hemispheres ;  (2)  Those 
centres  subservient  to  the  emotions  and  sentiments,  i.  c,  the  ideagenic 
or  sensorial  substance  of  the  cerebellum  and  hemispheres;  and  (3) 
Those  subservient  to  the  knowing  and  representative  faculties  (intel- 
lect), /.  ^.,  the  nerves  of  the  senses,  their  ganglia,  and  the  ideational 
centres  in  the  cerebral  (and  cerebellar?)  hemispheres.  Imbecility, 
melancholia,  mania,  etc.,  characterize  defective  or  morbid  states  of 
the  structure,  and  therefore  of  the  function  of  the  localities  men- 
tioned."* 

M.  Parchappe's  classification  of  insanity  was  founded  on  pathology 


*  Bucknill  and  Tuke  suggest  that  if  physiological  and  psychological  functions  of  the 
brain  are  only  different  as|:)ects  of  the  same  anatomical  substrata,  we  might  classify  men- 
tal disorders  in  two  great  divisions,  Sensory  Psychoses  and  Motor  Psychoses,  The  former 
including  all  forms  of  insanity  in  which  feeling  and  emotion  and  the  jwwer  of  sensory 
perception  antl  ideation  are  more  particularly  involved  (hallucinations  and  conduct  de- 
termined thereby),  the  posterior  parts  of  the  brain  being  the  centres;  while  the  Motor 
Psychoses  would  comprise  those  forms  in  which  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  are 
affected  as  also  motor  power,  the  anterior  lobes,  here,  being  in  all  probability  the 
centres. 
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alone,  as  follows :  Monomania,  acute  mania,  acute  melancholia,  in- 
sanity with  paralysis,  insanity  with  epilepsy,  and  chronic  insanity. 

M.  Aug.  Voison  classifies  insanity  also  on  a  pathological  basis. 

Among  the  German  alienists,  Heinroth,  Ideler,  and  Hoffbauer 
classify  insanity  psychically,  while  others  classify  it  somatically.* 

Dr.  Pritchard  classified  insanity  psychologically,  and  divided  men- 
tal disorders  into  two  great  groups.  The  first  embraced  moral  in- 
sanity, or  pathomania;  the  second,  intellectual  insanity,  comprising 
monomania,  mania,  incoherence,  or  dementia. 

Dr.  Noble  and  Dr.  Henry  Mones  adopted  a  classification  of 
insanity,  ranging  it  in  three  classes — emotional,  notional,  and  intelli- 
gential. 

Griesinger  wrote  on  the  basis  of  psychology,  and  made  two  great 
divisions — Emotional  and  Intellectual  disorders,  and  associated  the 
will  under  the  last  head.  Three  states  were  recognized, — the  state  of 
mental  depression,  or  melancholia ;  the  state  of  mental  exaltation  ; 
and  the  state  of  mental  weakness.  Under  the  first  state  Griesinger 
put  hypochondriasis,  simple  melancholia,  melancholia  with  stupor, 
melancholia  with  destructive  tendencies,  melancholia  with  persistent 
excitement  of  the  will ;  under  the  second  state,  mania  and  monoma- 
nia; and  under  the  third  state,  chronic  mania,  dementia,  idiocy,  and 
cretinism.  Also  disorders  of  sensation  and  sensations  of  movement 
were  treated  of. 

Dr.  Maudsley's  mode  of  classifying  insanity  was  formerly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  great  classes  of  intellectual  or  ideational,  and  the 
emotional  or  affective.  Under  the  first  head  he  placed  mania,  mel- 
ancholia, monomania,  dementia,  general  paralysis,  idiocy,  and  imbe- 
cility ;  under  the  second  head  he  placed  maniacal  perversion  of  the 
affective  life  or  mania  sine  delirio,  melancholic  depression  without 
delusion  (simple  melancholia),  and  moral  alienation  proper,  in  close 
contiguity  to  which  is  the  insane  neurosis  of  some  families.  More 
lately,  however,  we  believe  he  has  adopted  Dr.  Skae's  classification, 
founded  upon  causes.  Dr.  Skae*s  classification  is  as  follows — Dr. 
Clouston,  by  the  way,  designates  it  as  a  system  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  "  the  exclusion  of  everything  mental  or  psychical  con- 
nected with  insanity."  The  first  group  in  this  classification  is  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Idiocy  and  Imbecility;  the  second  is  Epileptic  Insan- 
ity; the  third.  Insanity  of  Masturbation;  the  fourth,  of  Pubescence. 

♦  Max.  Jacobi,  Ilasse  and  F'riedrich. 
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Then  follow: 

Hysterical  mania. 

Amenorrhceal  mania. 

Post-connubial  mania. 

Puerperal  mania. 

Mania  of  pregnancy. 

Mania  of  lactation. 

Climacteric  mania. 

Ovario  mania  (utero  mania). 

Senile  mania. 

Phthisical  mania. 

Metastatic  mania. 

Traumatic  mania. 

Syphilitic  mania. 

Delirium  tremens. 

Dipsomania. 

Mania  of  alcoholism. 

Post-febrile  mania. 

Mania  of  oxaluria  and  phosphaturia. 

General  paralysis,  with  insanity. 

Epidemic  mania. 

,  .    f  Sthenic, 

"'°P^*^'n  Asthenic. 
Dr.  Skae  was  right  in  this  classification  in  so  far  that  he  recog- 
nized that  insanity  exists  only  as  the  result  of  disease,  either  func- 
tional or  organic,  in  some  part  of  the  human  body ;  but  he  was  wrong 
in  that  he  claimed  that  each  of  these  groups  presented  psychological 
features  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  it,  and  he  was  also  wrong 
in  ignoring  the  psychical  or  emotional  causes  of  insanity,  which  I 
consider  very  numerous,  and  which  act  with  great  virulence  on  a 
brain  at  all  weak  in  its  natural  development  or  in  one  in  whose 
family  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  consumption  is  to  be  found,  i,  e.,  in  a 
brain  not  perfectly  intact,  but  injured  by  a  hereditary  vice  of  nutri- 
tion. If  Dr.  Skae  had  added  a  group  of  psychical  or  emotional 
insanity,  and  had  omitted  the  claim  of  "psychological  lineaments" 
for  each  group,  he  would  have  given  psychologists  a  strong  classifi- 
cation.    As  it  is,  he  has  not.*     We  cannot  ignore  psychic  causes  in 

♦  As  we  naturally  take  the  full  history  of  every  patient  into  account,  as  well  as  the 
existing  mental  symptoms,  I  think  Dr.  Skae's  classification  practically  useful,  as  it  directs 
our  attention  to  the  bodily  cause  of  the  patient's  insanity  which  it  must  be  our  aim  to 
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the  classification  of  insanity.  One  great  predisposing  cause  of  in- 
sanity is  the  insane  diathesis,  so  that  a  comparatively  slight  exciting 
cause  will  precipitate  mental  disease  upon  such  a  person.  The 
insane  diathesis  itself  is  not  a  disease,  but  rather  the  existence  of  the 
constitutional  tendency  to  it  We  can  recognize  this  neurotic  dia- 
thesis, Dr.  Anstie  tells  us, 

"  I.  By  the  premature  occurrence  of  puberty.     Sexual  precocity. 

"  2.  By  the  unexpected  development  of  intense  artistic  feeling  in 
children  born  of  a  naturally  commonplace  family. 

"  3.  Convulsions  during  teething  without  adequate  cause. 

"4.  The  development  of  a  habit  of  lying  and  stealing  in  well- 
trained  children." 

Dr.  Anstie  thinks  that  an  active  hereditary  insane  neurosis  always 
originates  in  a  family  stock  from  either  drink,  sexual  excesses,  habit- 
ual want,  or  from  mental  vacuity  from  entire  want  of  education. 

In  Bucknill  and  Tuke's  Manual  cf  Psychological  Medicine  both  Dr. 
Tuke  and  Dr.  Bucknill  give  their  own  classifications.  Dr.  Tuke 
gives  two,  the  first  a  classification  on  a  metaphysical  basis,  embracing 
three  great  classes:  i.  The  intellect  or  the  ideas  (intellectual  insanity); 
2.  The  feelings  and  the  moral  sentiments ;  and  3.  The  prof)ensities 
(or  will),  instincts,  or  desires,  the  two  latter  classes  coming  under  the 
general  head  of  emotional  and  volitional  insanity.  The  second  clas- 
sification is  one  from  a  somato-aetiological  point  of  view,  and  this 
Tuke  prefers  himself  as  the  more  practical  working  classification. 
He  says  that  "  under  the  first  division  of  the  following  list  of  forms 
of  insanity  we  ought,  therefore,  to  recognize  a  number  of  important 
cases  which  arise  from  excessive  action  or  otherwise  of  the  mental 
functions  themselves,  the  brain  being  injured  thereby.  We  might, 
perhaps,  comprise  this  class  in  the  general  term,  'psycho-cerebral 
insanity,'  or  psychic  insanity.  Under  this  head  would  come  acute 
dementia  induced  by  mental  shock,  as  fright ;  insanity  induced  by 
excessive  study,"  etc.     The  following  is  the  classification : 

remove.  We  can  then  investigate  as  to  whether  disease  has  attacked  an  intact  brain  or 
one  predisposed  to  insanity  by  reason  of  inherited  or  acquired  vices  of  nutrition  or  con- 
formation^  and  finally  investigate  the  psychical  state,  and  by  observing  the  state  of  mental 
exaltation^  depression  or  weakness  in  our  patient,  diagnose  the  case  as  one  of  melancholia, 
mania  or  dementia,  or  idiocy,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  to  consider  the  indications 
presented  in  each  individual  constitution.  We  must  know  the  present  state  of  the 
patient's  mind,  homicidal  or  suicidal,  etc.,  and  as  the  result  of  some  practical  experience 
the  author  of  this  work  does  not  adopt  any  one  classification  exclusively,  and  does  not 
recommend  the  general  practitioner,  for  whom  this  work  is  especially  intended,  to  do  so. 
It  is  practically  impossible. 

4 
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I.  Insanity  or  Mental  Deficiency  caused  by  Primary  Disease  or  Defectrife 

Deifelopmcnt  of  the  Encephalic  Centres  (Protopathic  Insanity). 

1.  Congenital  or  infantile  deficiency. 

2.  Traumatic  insanity. 

3.  General  paresis. 

4.  Paralytic  insanity  (insanity  with  ordinary  paralysis). 

5.  Epileptic  insanity  (when  of  central  origin). 

6.  Senile  insanity  (insanity  from  old  age). 

II.  Insanity  caused  by  Disorder  of,  or  Developmental  Changes  occur- 

ring in  other  Organs  than  the  Encephalic  Centres  {Deuteropathic 
Insanity). 

7.  Pubescent  insanity. 

8.  Masturbatic  insanity. 

9.  Uterine  and  ovarian  insanity  (in  early  or  later  life). 

10.  Hysterical  insanity. 

11.  Insanity  of  gestation  or  pregnancy, 

12.  Puerperal  insanity  (proper). 

13.  Insanity  of  lactation. 

14.  Climacteric  insanity. 

15.  Intestinal,  vesical,  and  hepatic  insanity. 

16.  Post- febrile  insanity. 

17.  Rheumatic  and  choreic  insanity.     Gouty  insanity  ? 

18.  Tubercular  insanity. 

19.  Syphilitic  insanity. 

III.  Insanity  caused  by  Alcohol  and  other  Poisofts  {Toxic  Insanity). 

20.  Alcoholic  insanity. 

21.  Pellagrous  insanity. 

22.  Cretinism. 

"  Insanity  may  be  epidemic.  With  any  of  the  foregoing  may  be 
associated,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  the  insane  diathesis." 

The  above  classification  of  mental  disorders  from  the  purely 
somato-aetiological  point  of  view  is  very  excellent.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach to  an  anatomo-pathological  classification,  but  perhaps  lacks 
the  psychological  method.  It  is,  however,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  somatic  school  of  German  psychology  represented  by  Max  Jacobi, 
Nasse,  and  Friedrich. 

Clinically,  when  we  have  a  case  of  insanity  to  deal  with  we  natu- 
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rally  ask  first,  with  a  view  to  the  patient's  probable  course:  Has  the 
mental  disorder  attacked  an  intact  brain  or  not?  or,  is  it  a  brain 
whose  conformation  and  nutrition  were  probably  defective?  Then 
we  naturally  search  for  a  cause,  which  may  be  purely  psychic  in  the 
first  instance,  or  which  may  depend  on  disease  of  a  functional  or 
organic  character  in  some  part  of  the  body,  which,  acting  on  the 
brain,  has  produced  either  congestion  or  anaemia  of  that  organ  which 
ministers  to  the  manifestations  of  mind.  Then  we  want  to  know  the 
psychical  state  of  our  patient,  to  ascertain  whether  he  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  himself  and  others.  Has  he  mental  depression  or  melan- 
cholia, mental  exaltation,  or  mania,  or  monomania,  or  has  he  mental 
weakness  ?  We  are  desirous  to  be  perfectly  informed  about  all  this. 
Then  we  want  to  know  whether  the  intellect  or  the  ideas,  the  feelings 
and  the  moral  sentiments,  or,  finally,  the  propensities,  instincts,  or 
desires  are  principally  affected.  We  see,  therefore,  that  for  clinical 
purposes,  which,  after  all,  are  the  most  important,  we  need  in  a  work- 
ing classification,  a  combination  of  pathological,  psychological,  symp- 
tomatological,  and  aetiological  systems  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  attain  in  any  one  system  of  classification,  however  good  it  maybe. 
The  various  authors  of  these  different  classifications  all  deserve  the 
greatest  respect  and  credit  for  their  laborious  exertions  in  behalf  of 
practical  psychiatry.  The  physiologist  will  say :  "  I  regard  insanity 
as  divisible  from  my  standpoint  according  as  it  arises  from  disease  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  alone,  as  we  see  in  idiocy,  imbecility,  de- 
mentia, etc.,  or  from  diseases  combined  with  disorder  of  the  sensory 
ganglia  or  nerves,  as  exhibited  in  hallucinations  and  illusions,  or  from 
such  defect  or  disorder  combined  with  disturbances  of  the  motor  gan- 
glia, indicated  either  by  their  excessive  action,  as  in  mania,  or  by  their 
depression  and  disorganization,  as  in  general  paralysis,  or  compli- 
cated with  an  affection  of  the  sympathetic  or  vaso-motor  system  and 
marked  by  vascular  disturbance."  From  his  standpoint  he  is  quite 
right.  My  metaphysical  friend  says :  "  Insanity  affects  the  intellect, 
the  emotions,  or  the  will,  and  I  can  always  put  cases,  according  to 
their  prominent  character,  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads."  Very 
true;  if  you  are  an  experienced  psychiatric  physician,  you  probably 
can. 

The  psychologist  says :  "  All  insanity  can  be  classified  under  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  heads  and  under  the  psychical  states  of  depres- 
sion, exaltation,  or  mental  weakness."  He  is  quite  correct,  also. 
The  somato-aetiological  physician  says :  ^*  Every  case  of  insanity  has 
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its  physical  cause,  and  I  put  every  case  under  its  special  cause." 
Quite  correct,  if  you  can  verify  it.  The  pathologist  says:  "All 
insanity  can  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of  arrested  or  impaired 
development  of  the  brain — idiophrenic,  sympathetic,  anaemic,  diabetic, 
toxic  and  metastatic,  phrenitic,  enteric,  rheumatic,  and  pellagrous 
insanity.*'  These  views  are  certainly  sound  from  a  pathological 
standpoint.  Dr.  Schrceder  van  der  Kolk  says:  "All  insanity  is 
either  idiopathic  or  sympathetic."  He  is  certainly  correct.  All  are 
right,  and  yet  none  of  them,  when  taken  singly  and  alone,  makes  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  classification  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Bucknill  has  a  very  good,  although  complicated,  classification, 
consisting  of  the  combination  of  psychical  characters  or  phenomena 
with  pathogenetic  relations  and  pathological  conditions,  the  first  form- 
ing the  classes ;  the  second,  the  orders  and  genera ;  and  the  third, 
the  species. 

The  classes  of  psychical  phenomena  include  melancholia,  mania, 
and  dementia,  with  sub-classes  of  psychical  combinations  and  trans- 
mutations. 

The  orders  of  pathogenetic  relations  include  simple,  allied,  sequen- 
tial, concurrent,  egressing,  metastatic,  and  climacteric  insanity. 

The  genera  of  pathogenetic  relations  comprises  the  subdivisions  of 
the  orders.  The  species  of  pathological  conditions  differentiating  the 
genera  by  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  of  the 
blood  and  the  nutrition,  he  divides  into  neurotic,  haemic,  and  trophic, 
with  appropriate  subdivisions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JETIOLOGY     OF     INSANITY     AND     THE     IMPORTANCE  OF   ITS   EARLY 
RECOGNITION   AND   REPRESSION    IN   THE    INCIPIENT  STAGE. 

Insanity  grows  out  of  a  violation  of  those  physical,  mental  and 
moral  laws  which,  properly  understood  and  obeyed,  result  not  only  in 
the  highest  development  of  the  race,  butthehighest  type  of  civilization. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  of  insan- 
ity in  our  country,  disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  population. 
The  increase  of  insanity  over  that  of  population  amounts  to  about 
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12  per  cent.  In  the  foreign  element,  this  is  due  to  marked  changes 
in  habits  of  living,  the  changes  in  food,  increased  intemperance, 
working  more  indoors,  living  in  badly  ventilated  tenements,  disap- 
pointment in  not  succeeding  in  business,  etc.,  as  they  had  expected  to 
do  in  America,  all  of  which  causes  combined  tend  to  impair  health, 
break  down  the  nervous  system,  and  tend  insensibly  toward  insanity 
in  the  offspring.  Respecting  increased  intemperance  as  a  cause  of 
insanity,  the  34th  annual  report  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution 
shows  a  rapid  increase  in  insanity  from  drink  as  follows:  1869,8 
per  cent.;  1870,  16  per  cent;  1871,  23  per  cent.;  1872,  29  per 
cent;  1873,  35  P^^  cent.  Dr.  Gilchrist  remarks  that  "doubtless 
a  more  minute  analysis  would  largely  increase  the  proportion  of 
those  in  which  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  by  the  patients  them- 
selves or  by  their  parents,  constitutes  an  important  if  not  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  production  of  mental  disturbance."  Casper  said 
that  one-third  of  all  patients  in  the  Berlin  pauper  asylum  were  there 
from  drink.  .At  the  Bicetre,  M.  Contease  found  one  thousand  cases  of 
alcoholic  insanity  out  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases.  Dr.  Voison,  of  France,  says,  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  cases  of  insanity  from  drink  have  more  than  doubled.  The 
increase  of  insanity  among  our  own  population  is  due  largely  to  a 
change  from  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  organization  to  an  undue  pre- 
dominance of  the  nervous  temperament,  which  is  gradually  taking 
place  in  successive  generations.  The  educational  pressure  on  the 
young  to  the  neglect  of  physical  exercise.  The  increasing  artificial 
and  unnatural  habits  of  living,  the  great  excitement  and  competition 
in  business,  are  all  tending  to  induce  and  multiply  nervous  diseases, 
many  of  which  must  terminate  in  insanity.  These  causes  and  the 
evils  resulting  from  them,  are  propagated  by  the  laws  of  inheritance 
in  an  aggravated  and  intensified  form.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
which  I  have  observed  from  an  extended  examination  of  the  reports 
which  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the  various  insane  asylums  through- 
out our  country,  many  of  which  I  have  examined  from  the  com- 
mencement of  such  institutions  up  to  the  present  time. — that  insanity 
is  appearing  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  These  reports  show 
that  in  former  years  the  average  time  at  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber became  insane,  ranged  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty,  but 
an  analysis  of  statistics  shows  that  this  average  age  is  now  coming  on 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  generally  appearing  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty.     This  is  supposed  by  the  highest  authorities  to 
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be  owing  to  hereditary  influences,  which  have  gradually  become  in- 
tensified by  violation  of  physical  laws  in  early  life,  want  of  proper 
training  or  too  high  pressure  in  education.  From  these  preliminary 
remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing causes  of  insanity. 

The  first  and  great  predisposing  cause  is  hereditary  predisposition. 
This  has  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  study  of  in- 
sanity. Esquirol  observed  and  traced  hereditary  predisposition  in 
about  one-fourth  of  all  his  cases  of  insanity.  Guislain  estimated  he- 
reditary predisposition  at  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  insanity.  Michet 
gave  the  opinion  that  at  least  one-half,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  all  the 
insane  have  either  had  at  some  time  past,  or  have  at  the  present  time, 
some  cases  of  insanity  in  their  families.  At  the  York  Asylum  dur- 
ing twenty-seven  years,  from  1846  to  1872,  hereditary  predisposition 
was  traced  in  31  per  cent,  of  all  the  admissions.*  With  regard  to  he- 
reditary predisposition,  it  has  been  determined  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
if  the  mother  is  insane,  the  disease  is  more  frequently  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  than  if  the  father  be  affected ;  and  also,  the  mother's 
influence  in  transmitting  insanity  to  girls  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  if  the  ofl&pringbe  a  boy ;  likewise  as  regards  the  father, 
insanity  being  much  more  certain  to  appear  in  male  offspring,  the 
father  being  affected,  than  in  the  female.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  the  laborious  researches  of  Mr.  Bail- 
larger  have  been  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  as  highly  probable, 
if  not  conclusive.f  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  lower  forms  of 
insanity,  as  imbecility,  and  also  depression  of  mind,  are  in  a  marked 
degree  hereditary.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  outbreaks  of  in- 
sanity in  persons  who  inherit  a  predisposition  to  it,  generally  make 
their  appearance,  and  seem  to  be  in  some  manner  connected  with 
the  growth  and  process  of  evolution  of  the  individual  at  the  period 
of  puberty^  childbirth,  climacteric  f)eriod,  etc.  Most  people  ignore  the 
law  of  progressive  development,  and  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
an  attack  of  insanity  coming  on  in  maturity,  may  have  originated  in 
the  parent  or  grandparent,  in  whom  it  gave  very  little,  if  any,  ap- 
preciable trace  of  its  existence.  Yet  this  is  a  fact,  and  is  often  the 
result  of  a  lowered  vitality  or  abnormal  organic  development  of  the 

*  Guy's  "Hospital  Reports"  for  1877  show  that,  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  Dr.  Savage 
has  traced  hereditary  predisposition  in  34.9  i)er  cent,  of  1072  admissions.  Out  of  901  ad- 
missions to  the  Cricliton  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Stewart  found  447  cases,  or  49.61  percent., 
whose  parents  or  collateral  relatives  were  affected. 

f  These  conclusions  were  deduced  from  600  cases  of  hereditary  insanity. 
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nervous  system,  that  has  descended  from  generation  to  generation, 
gaining  in  intensity  until  it  manifests  itself  by  an  outburst  of  insanity 
in  children.  One  very  important  organic  law  which  should  be  uni- 
versally understood,  is,  that  morbid  impulses  and  characteristics  and 
insane  traits  may  disappear  in  the  second  generation,  and  break  out ' 
with  renewed  intensity  in  the  third.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however, 
that  a  tendency  or  predisposition  to  mental  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring,  and,  under  good  hygienic  and  other  favora- 
ble conditions,  die  out,  and  fail  to  be  transmitted  any  further.  Insan- 
ity also  may  appear  in  the  same  form  in  succeeding  generations,  or 
it  may  assume  an  entirely  different  form  or  even  assume  another 
form  of  nervous  disease.  Thus,  it  is  common  to  see  cases  in  which, 
the  patient  suffering  from  mania,  the  offspring  may  develop  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy  or  chorea.  Some  authors  have  held  that  noth- 
ing was  transmissible  to  the  offspring  but  an  aptitude  or  predisposi- 
tion to  some  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  any  particular  type  or  form  of  nervous  disease  was  largely 
the  result  of  circumstances  subsequent  to  birth.  The  diseases  most 
frequently  presenting  themselves  as  the  result  of  hereditary  predis- 
position, have  been  found  to  be,  aside  from  the  typical  forms  of  in- 
sanity, hypochondriasis,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  convulsions, 
chorea,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia.  Undoubtedly,  next  to  hereditary 
predisposition,  may  be  marked  in  the  present  day  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  insanit)',the  great  mental  activity  and  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system  that  appertain  to  the  present  age  and  state  of  civilization.  The 
same  feverish  haste  and  unrest  which  characterize  us  as  a  nation  to-day, 
and  the  want  of  proper  recreation  and  sleep,  tend  to  a  rapid  decay  of  the 
nervous  system,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  most  overworked  and  over- 
strained minds  stagger  beneath  the  excessive  burden ;  and,  one  by  one 
brilliant  intellects  and  sterling  men  are  lost  to  the  world,  who,  if  they 
had  exercised  moderation  in  their  respective  pursuits,  might  have 
been  spared  for  years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Among 
other  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  those  included  by  the 
International  Congress  of  1867,  namely,  great  difference  of  age  be- 
tween parents;  influence  of  sex;  of  surroundings ;  convulsions  or 
emotions  of  the  mother  during  gestation  ;  epilepsy  ;  other  nervous 
diseases ;  pregnancy  ;  lactation  ;  menstrual  period ;  critical  age ;  pu- 
berty; intemperance;  venereal  excess,  and  onanism.  Among  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  insanity  may  be  mentioned,  trouble  and  excessive 
grief;  intemperance ;  excessive  excitement  of  whatever  kind;  epilepsy; 
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disordered  functions  of  menstruation ;  pregnancy ;  parturition ;  lac- 
tation ;  fevers  ;  injuries  to  the  head  or  spine,  and  overwork.* 

Intemperance. — It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  complex  influences 
that  intemperance  exerts  in  the  production  of  insanity.  All  obser- 
vers agree  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  is  one  of  the  main 
exciting  causes  of  insanity.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  select  committee  on  lunatics  in  1859,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  into  English  asylums  are  due  to 
drink.  Many  superintendents  of  foreign  asylums  have  estimated 
the  admissions  from  intemj>erance  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  higher, 
including  not  only  the  proximate,  but  remote  cause  of  the  disease. 
This  percentage  will  be  largely  increased  if  we  take  into  account  the 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  intemperance  of  parents  causes 
the  insanity  or  idiocy  of  their  offspring.  I  have  traced  intemperance 
as  a  cause  in  a  great  many  cases  of  general  paralysis  that  have  come 
under  my  care,  and  other  superintendents  of  insane  asylums  have 
observed  the  same  thing. 

M.  Lunier  estimates  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  idiots  and  imbe- 
ciles to  be  found  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe  have  had  parents  who 
were  notorious  drunkards.  Of  350  insane  patients  admitted  during  two 
years  at  Charenton,  in  Europe,  insanity  was  attributed  to  drink  in  102 
instances.  We  have  three  forms  of  insanity  resulting  from  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  either  in  the  individual  himself  or  his  progenitors,  and 
these  should,  I  think,  be  all  included  under  the  general  term  of  al- 
coholic insanity.  As  this  term  is  at  present,  however,  synonymous 
with  chronic  alcoholism,  we  must  find  some  more  fitting  term,  I 
suppose,  to  include  these  three  manifestations.  They  are  as  follows : 
First,  delirium  tremens  or  mania  a  potu,  which  is  the  acute  and  tempo- 
rary form  of  mental  derangement  caused  by  intemperance.  Secondly, 
dipsomania,  which  is  characterized  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  in- 


♦  Hereditary  predisposition  in  res|)ect  to  marriage ;  persons  with  an  insane  diathesis 
should  never  marry ;  hysteria  is  not  generally  benefited  by  marriage ;  epileptics  should 
not  marry.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to-day  to  say  what  cases  of  insanity  will  or  will  not 
recur  after  marriage.  The  danger  to  neurotic  subjects  is  that  of  insanity,  hysteria,  or 
epilepsy  as  a  result  of  the  marriage.  Marriage  may  or  may  not  be  beneficial  in  hysteria. 
Among  the  great  evils  of  the  day,  which  should  be  stamped  out  mercilessly,  are  fruitful 
marriages  among  those  belonging  to  insane  families.  An  insane  diathesis  may  or  may 
not  be  hereditary.  This  diathesis  is  marked  by  an  excitable,  nervous,  melancholic  tem- 
perament. Respecting  consanguineous  marriages,  experience  shows  the  injurious  influ- 
ence of  such  unions,  for  if  there  is  a  taint  of  insanity  it  will  be  intensified.  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  relationship,  but  the  chance,  of  both  having  **  similar  vitiations  of  constitution." 
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dulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants — an  impulse  which  the  intellect  seems 
powerless  to  control,  being  overborne  by  the  superior  force  derived 
from  disease.  It  becomes,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  a  form  of 
moral  insanity.  Excluding  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens, 
which  are  too  familiar  to  bear  repetition,  we  have  in  the  other  two 
forms  of  insanity  from  intemperance,  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  confusion  of  thought,  perversion  of  feelings,  suicidal  tenden- 
cies, tremor  of  the  facial  muscles  and  tongue,  at  times  anaesthesia  of 
the  extremities,  with  paralytic  symptoms,  ending  in  general  paralysis. 
It  is  a  fact  of  importance  that  the  children  of  habitually  intemper- 
ate parents  often  inherit  a  predisposition  to  mental  diseases,  which 
generally  appear  in  the  form  of  weakened  mental  faculties,  as  in  de- 
mentia, or  that  they  are  entirely  wanting,  as  in  idiocy.* 

Domestic  troubles  and  griefs  are  a  frequent  cause ;  and  it  is  roughly 
estimated  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  percent,  of  admissions  are  from  this 
cause.  Under  the  head  of  exciting  causes  are  also  included  physical 
causes,  as  artificial  deformities  of  the  cranium,  organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  etc.  There  are  few  of  our  asylums  where,  in  the  annual  report, 
there  does  not  appear  a  table  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  mental 
attack.  For  myself,  I  do  riot  regard  these  facts  of  the  highest  value 
when  accumulated  year  after  year,  or  that  they  furnish  very  impor- 
tant data.  They  do  not  demonstrate,  to  me  at  least,  the  aetiology 
of  insanity.  In  the  first  place,  these  reports  are  compiled  on  no  com- 
mon plan,  and  therefore  the  statistics  cannot  be  reliable.  For  each  case 
of  insanity,  in  an  asylum  case-book,  a  single  cause  or  two  causes  are 
allotted.  It  is  decidedly  the  exception,  I  think,  to  find  a  single  cause 
producing  insanity  in  any  given  case,  and  we  entirely  lose  sight  of 
the  collateral  causative  influences  of  the  attack  of  the  cerebral  disease, 
which  to  me  is  very  important,  and  is.  I  think,  to  any  thoughtful 
physician.  Instead  of  finding  out  one  cause  which  I  can  say  is  the 
cause  of  a  given  patient's  insanity,  I  prefer  primarily  to  know  whether 
hereditary  tendency  has  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  mental 
disorder,  and  then  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  influences  which  have 
been  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  mental  disease.  I  think  that, 
in  most  cases  of  mental  disorder,  we  are  apt  to  find  several  factors  which 

♦  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  *•  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Re- 
ports," says  that  the  fact  of  the  greater  size  of  the  head  in  civilized  races,  unaccompanied 
by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  pelvic  diameters^  is  an  influence  operating,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  production  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  insanity.  Dr.  Down  says  that  the 
greater  diflficulty  of  parturition  and  the  exalted  emotional  life  of  the  mother  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  danger  to  mental  power  in  the  eldest  child.     We  think  him  right. 
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we  cannot  separate  properly,  and  that  all  have  played  a  part  in  inducing 
cerebral  disease.  Statistics,  therefore,  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  are  too 
apt  to  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  student  of  psychological 
medicine,  and  he  will  gain  more  by  studying  the  detailed  records 
of  individual  cases,  and  extracting  his  facts  from  such  study. 
When  we  see  how  readily  and  inevitably  the  future  mental  state  and 
characteristics  of  the  next  generation  are  determined  by  the  health 
and  the  proper  mode  of  living  of  the  present  one,  it  behooves  all 
physicians,  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  class  of  men,  are  placed  in 
the  closest  and  most  confidential  relations  to  their  fellow-men,  to  en- 
deavor to  promote  such  modes  of  living  and  thinking,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  present  generation  may  be  the  gainers  and  not  the 
losers  by  their  advice.  The  very  mental  states  and  emotions  of  a 
pregnant  woman  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  offspring,  and 
how  important  it  is  that  the  condition  of  such  a  woman  should  be  that 
expressed  by  the  old  motto  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ! 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  speaking  of  the  emotions,  remarks, "  We  know 
that  emotional  characteristics,  in  common  with  all  others,  are  heredi- 
tary, and  the  differences  between  civilized  nations,  descended  from  the 
common  stock,  show  us  the  cumulative  results  of  small  modifications 
hereditarily  transmitted.  And,  when  we  see  that  between  savage  and 
civilized  races,  which  diverged  from  each  other  in  the  remote  past, 
and  have  for  a  hundred  generations  followed  modes  of  life  becoming 
even  more  unlike,  there  exist  still  greater  emotional  contrasts,  may  we 
not  infer  that  the  more  or  less  distinct  emotions  which  characterize 
civilized  races  are  the  organized  results  of  certain  daily  repeated 
combinations  of  mental  states  which  social  life  involves?  Must  we 
not  say  that  habits  not  only  modify  emotions  in  the  individual,  and 
not  only  beget  tendencies  to  like  habits  and  accompanying  emo- 
tions in  descendants,  but  that,  when  the  condition  of  the  race 
makes  the  habits  persistent,  this  progressive  modification  may  go  on 
to  the  extent  of  producing'emotions  so  far  distinct  as  to  become  pew; 
and  if  so,  we  may  suspect  that  such  new  emotions,  and  by  im- 
plication all  emotions,  analytically  considered,  consist  of  aggregated 
and  consolidated  groups  of  these  simpler  feelings,  which  habitually 
occur  together  in  experience  ;  that  they  result  from  combined  experi- 
ences and  are  constituted  of  them."  Respecting  the  cause  of  insan- 
ity among  Americans  to-day,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  inherit- 
ing a  delicate  nervous  organization,  far  in  excess  of  physique,  as  a 
rule,  gives  rise  in  modern  society  to  a  great  increase  of  the  neuro- 
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pathic  constitution.  I  have  found  overstrain  of  the  brain  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  stimulants  to  be  two  of  the  principal  causes  of  insanity, 
and  also  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  generally.  For  a  moral 
cause  to  produce  insanity  seems  to  me  to  necessitate  an  organic 
predisposition  to  it,  although  no  doubt  sometimes  a  nutritive  distur- 
bance of  the  brain  may  be  produced  by  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  may  result  in  mental  disorder  in  a  previously  healthy  per- 
son.    This,  I  think,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence.* 

The  Importance  of  the  Early  Recognition  and  the  Repres- 
sion OF  Mental  Disease  in  its  Incipient  Stages. 

There  exists  in  insanity,  in  common  with  other  cerebral  diseases, 
a  stage  of  incubation,  in  which  the  insanity  is  not  yet  characterized, 
and  in  which  it  commences  with  incomplete  manifestations.  It  is  an 
equivocal  state,  differing  but  little  from  perfect  sanity,  but  it  is  the 
earliest  phase  of  mental  alienation,  and  if  recognized  by  the  general 
practitioner,  and  promptly  treated  in  this  incipient  stage,  subsequent 
trouble  might  be  averted.  As  a  primary  proposition  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  general  practitioner,  who  must,  for  the  prevention  of 
insanity,  understand  the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  psy- 
chological medicine,  we  would  say,  that  in  his  relations  with  the 
young  in  the  educational  period,  he  should  remember  that  precocity 
is  a  sign  of  biological  inferiority,  and  that  the  precocity  of  organisms 
and  organs,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  their  evolution. 
The  psycho-neuroses  which  attack  an  intact  brain,  often  commence 
in  intellectual  exertion  of  the  exhausted  brain,  the  exhaustion  being 

♦  Respecting  the  relations  of  the  seasons  to  mental  disturbance,  Parchappe,  Guislain, 
Aubanel,  and  Thore  all  agree  that  there  is  a  greater  frequency  of  attacks  of  insanity  during 
the  summer  months,  while  periodical  insanity  appears  in  the  spring.  As  to  the  influence 
of  civilization  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  say  that  insanity  attains  its 
maximum  development  among  civilized  nations,  remaining  at  a  minimum  among  barbarous 
nations,  the  unfavorable  causes  being  principally,  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  emo- 
tions to  slight  impressions;  the  abuse  of  stimulants;  the  overwork  of  the  brain,  especially 
in  early  life,  by  an  overwrought  system  of  education  ;  and  that  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  which  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  civilization — the  higher  emotions  or  moral  sen- 
timents, the  lower  propensities  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  being  thus  all  subjected, 
separately  or  combined,  to  an  amount  of  excitement  unknown  to  savage  tribes.  From  all 
the  preceding  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  civilization  carried  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment, a  civilization  that  would  exactly  temper  the  force  of  the  emotions,  moderate  mtellec- 
tual  exertion,  and  banish  intemperance,  would  generate  mental  disease.  We  must 
educate  the  lower  classes  and  moderate  the  intellectual  strain  on  the  higher  classes,  to 
antagonize  insanity  and  prevent  it. 
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induced  by  taking  up  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  for  study  during 
the  educational  period  of  life.  We  have,  as  a  result,  a  passive  dilata- 
tion of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  connected  with  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  and  anaemia  of  the  brain  which  may  produce  grave  nutri- 
tional disturbances  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
We  get.  as  a  result  of  either  of  these  states,  habitual  headache  and  a 
loss  of  intellectual  tone.  Perhaps  these  slight  disturbances  may  not 
attract  particular  attention,  or  such  cases  may  be  dismissed  with 
some  simple  prescription,  but  we  must  remember  that  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  incurable  of  nervous  disorders,  progressive  paral- 
ysis, commences  in  just  this  insidious  manner,  as  a  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain,  where  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  soon  get  into  a  state  of  passive  dilatation, 
and  the  disease  thus  established  proceeds  to  its  termination.  Great 
attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the  very  earliest  indications  of 
brain  exhaustion,  whether  in  school  children,  or  the  young  during 
the  whole  educational  period  of  life,  or  in  those  of  more  advanced 
age  where  the  earliest  symptoms  are  those  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
which,  if  not  checked,  rapidly  lapses  into  actual  mental  disorder. 
The  brain  may  not  be  intact,  but  may  be  predisposed  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mental  disease  by  hereditary  or  acquired  vices  of  conforma- 
tion or  nutrition,  and  then  constitutional  affective  insanity,  moral  in- 
sanity, the  monomanias,  epileptic  insanity,  hysterical  insanity,  hypo- 
chondriacal insanity,  or  periodical  insanity  may  result,  if  nervous 
exhaustion  should  appear  and  run  an  unchecked  course,  or  if  the 
early  symptoms  of  these  states  be  disregarded  as  matters  of  slight 
importance.  If  a  patient  complains  of  general  malaise,  impaired 
nutrition  and  assimilation ;  if  we  find  muscular  atonicity  changing 
the  facial  expression  ;  if  neuralgia  is  present ;  if  we  find  cerebral 
anaemia ;  if  we  find  our  patient  manifests  mental  depression,  and 
above  all  if  he  is  sleepless,  we  have,  indeed,  a  rapid  state  of  nervous 
prostration  which  may  soon  precipitate  the  patient  into  active  insanity, 
if  these  symptoms  are  not  most  effectively  combated.  Irritability 
and  distrust  are  grave  psychical  symptoms  in  asthenic  cases.  If  we 
have  cerebral  hyperaemia  in  our  patient,  headache  may  then  be  a 
prominent  symptom.  We  must  recognize  these  symptoms  as  those 
of  a  grave  nervous  prostration,  which  unchecked  lapses  into  actual 
insanity  with  great  readiness.  I  never  like  to  see  neuralgia  develop- 
ing in  such  cases,  as  it  is,  when  not  malarial,  very  often  a  premoni- 
tory symptom  of  impending  mental  disturbance,  when  associated 
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with  Other  symptoms  of  nervous  prostration.  Profuse  perspirations 
also  are  found  in  connection  with  nervous  prostration,  and  occur  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  A  loss  of  the  normal  elasticity  of  the 
skin  is  another  prominent  symptom  of  disorded  nervous  action. 
Arsenic  as  a  remedy  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  is  very  valuable.  In 
children,  or  young  people  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  very  grave 
psychical  disorders  may  appear,  which  require  the  promptest  treat- 
ment. The  history  of  such  patients  will  usually  be,  that  during 
childhood  they  have  been  excessively  nervous,  and  have,  perhaps, 
had  convulsions  in  infancy.  They  have  been  very  emotional  chil- 
dren, suffering  from  night  terrors.  There  are  periods  of  marked 
mental  inactivity,  alternating  with  a  hyper-activity  of  the  mental 
functions,  and  such  patients  do  not  take  or  manifest  a  normal  healthy 
interest  in  their  surroundings.  If  hysterical  girls,  they  may  neither 
eat  nor  sleep  for  some  days  at  a  time.  There  are  no  suicidal  or  homi- 
cidal tendencies  in  these  cases,  but  a  disposition  to  recurrent  mania. 
In  the  menstrual  psychoses  of  young  girls  and  women,  the  psychic 
disorders  which  come  on  at  these  times  in  many  of  them,  are,  I 
think,  more  than  a  natural  exaggeration  of  the  nervous  excitability 
which  we  may  naturally  expect  in  a  female  at  this  period.  It  is  a 
true  periodic  insanity  in  many  cases,  an  acute  psychosis,  with  the 
intellectual  centres  involved.  They  are  vaso-motor  neuroses  with 
recurrent  cerebral  hyperaemia.  We  find  this  form  of  periodical  in- 
sanity at  any  epoch  of  sexual  life,  and  there  is  marked  physical  and 
mental  prostration  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  and  we 
should  combat  these  states  by  every  means  in  our  power.  I  remove 
uterine  trouble,  if  any  exist ;  use  the  constant  current  of  electricity 
to  the  central  nervous  system  to  improve  its  nutrition,  and  give 
sodium  bromide  (grains,  60)  and  fluid  extract  ergot  (5^),  in  combi- 
nation, thrice  daily.  The  monobromide  of  camphor,  in  Clin*s  cap- 
sules of  4  grains  each,  is  also  very  valuable  in  some  of  these  cases, 
given  twice  daily,  the  last  dose  just  before  retiring.  I  also,  for  one 
week  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  menses  in  such  women,  em- 
ploy cerebral  electrization  daily,  using  the  constant  current,  which 
possesses  the  power  of  combating  and  perfectly  antagonizing  the 
various  congestive  states,  which,  unchecked,  lead  to  insanity.  Of  all 
the  cases  in  which  I  am  accustomed  to  use  electrization  of  the  brain, 
none  give  more  gratifying  results  than  these  periodic  menstrual 
psychoses  in  women.  A  marked  tendency  to  sleep,  even  in  cases 
which  have  been  sleepless  for  days,  follows  these  applications.     I 
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have  never  seen  any  evil  results  from  the  use  of  moderately  strong 
currents  judiciously  applied;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  more  than 
once  prevented  the  access  of  insanity  by  this  means.*  Certainly,  I 
know  that  in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  recurrent  menstrual 
psychosis,  or  mania,  this  treatment  has  resulted  in  my  hands  in  the 
complete  cure  of  the  patient,  when  conjoined  with  the  proper  medici- 
nal treatment,  so  that  I  most  earnestly,  and  from  experience,  advo- 
cate its  use.  I  shall,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  in  this  volume,  give 
my  views  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  constant  or 
galvanic  current  of  electricity  as  an  application  to  antagonize  the 
various  congestive  states  of  the  brain. 

I  would  insist  upon  the  point,  that  in  young  ladies,  especially,  the 
mental  future  depends  very  largely  upon  the  nervous  and  physical 
strength  which  they  attain  before  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Many  patients 
are  brought  to  me  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  and  protracted 
headaches,  during  the  monthly  menstrual  epoch,  all  on  account  of  too 
great  intellectual  exertion,  inducing  a  very  nervous  and  hysterical  con- 
dition. These  are  the  young  ladies  who  stand  high  in  their  classes  at 
schools  and  seminaries.  We  too  often  sacrifice  the  constitution  to  what 
we  deem  educational  necessities,  I  deem  the  necessity  in  a  young  girl, 
to  have  plenty  of  bone,  blood,  and  muscle,  and  to  be  well  developed, 
with  an  accurate  balance  between  the  physique  and  the  nervous  system, 
and  if  something  has  to  be  sacrificed,  let  it  be  some  of  her  educa- 
tion, and  not  some  of  her  mental  or  physical  health.  Insanity  will 
just  as  surely  follow  neglect  of  mental  hygiene,  as  the  zymotic  dis- 
eases follow  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions ;  and  we  too  often  forget 
this  fact,  for  the  reason  that  the  incubating  stage  of  insanity  may  be, 
and  often  is,  long  and  insidious,  and  easily  overlooked  by  one  who 
is  not  a  student  of  psychological  medicine.  It  is  very  easy  to  ruin 
the  delicate  tissue  of  the  brain  by  overstraining  it  when  exhausted. 


*  The  writer  has  at  present  under  his  care  a  case  illustrating  the  power  of  the  galvani- 
zation of  the  brain  in  a  young  married  lady,  who  from  neurasthenia  passed  into  a  state  of 
mental  disturbance,  and  thought  it  her  duty — so  she  said— to  murder  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  is  devotedly  attached.  She  had  not  menstruated  for  several  months,  and 
her  physician  told  her  that  she  was  suffering  from  "  change  of  life.*'  Her  age  was  thirty- 
six.  A  course  of  hot  baths  with  cold  to  the  head,  centric  galvanization  and  electrization  of 
the  brain  daily,  with  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  and  the  liq.  acid,  phosph.  comp.  re- 
moved the  amcnorrhcea,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  my  patient  was  menstruating. 
The  cerebral  hyperajmiawas  thus  relieved,  the  idea  of  homicide  vanished  like  dew  before 
the  sun,  and  my  patient  is  to-day,  five  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  treatment,  a  perfectly 
sane  woman.  She  was  also  treated  in  her  own  home,  which  I  regard  as  the  severest  test 
of  treatment,  as  such  patients  need  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings. 
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There  are  too  many  young  brains,  not  strong  and  vigorous,  but  un- 
stable and  subject  to  irregular  and  uncertain  action,  which  have  been 
rendered  so  by  an  entirely  false  system  of  education.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  brain  fatigue  among  professional  and  business  men, 
resulting  from  a  preponderance  of  waste  over  repair,  which  induces 
grave  nervous  prostration.  Such  patients  complain  of  a  loss  of 
physical  and  mental  power,  and  of  an  inability  to  do  what  they  could 
when  well;  and  these  same  patients  exhibit  exaggerated  sensibility, 
being  very  easily  affected  by  trivial  impressions.  Such  patients 
suffer  much  from  vertigo  and  confusion  of  mind,  owing  to  an  im- 
paired nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  a  diminution  of 
vascular  tonus.  One  very  important  set  of  symptoms  to  early  recog- 
nize and  combat,  is  that  characteristic  of  cerebral  syphilis.  In 
these  ciases  we  have  a  deepseated  headache,  of  extraordinary  inten- 
sity, with  nocturnal  exacerbations  and  of  long  duration.  The  head- 
ache is  the  premonitory  symptom  of  very  grave  cerebral  mischief, 
which  we  may  ward  off  if  we  recognize  its  significance.  As  the  re- 
sults of  the  cerebral  congestion  of  specific  origin,  we  have  vertigo 
and  mental  dulness,  temporary  disorders  of  the  special  senses,  and 
momentary  impairment  of  the  intellect.  These  symptoms,  at  first 
transitory,  may  become  permanent  by  inattention.  Congestive 
attacks  of  greater  intensity,  even  attaining  the  grade  of  apoplectic 
fits,  may  now  occur,  and  attacks  of  intermittent  paralysis.  In  the 
gravest  forms  of  specific  cerebral  disease,  an  apoplectiform  seizure, 
followed  by  fatal  coma,  may  usher  in  the  attack  with  no  premonitory 
symptoms.  Epilepsy,  if  commencing  after  twenty  years  of  age,  is  due, 
probably,  to  specific  brain  disease,  and  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
monitory headache  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  these  cases  I  always 
put  a  patient  immediately  on  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment,  as  I 
care  little  about  the  history.  The  epilepsy  is  to  me  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  The  mental  symptoms,  when  insanity 
appears,  are  those  of  exaltation,  delirium,  and  mania.  The  gravest 
forms  of  this  disorder  often  yield  rapidly  to  appropriate  treatment.  If 
we  find  in  a  patient,  a  male  more  particularly,  persistent  mental  dulness, 
and  muscular  feebleness,  existing  as  vague  undefined  symptoms,  it  is 
always  well  to  examine  his  history  pretty  thoroughly,  and  a  specific 
course  of  treatment  may  very  likely  prevent,  in  such  a  patient,  the 
invasion  of  insanity.  We  must  not  promise  perfect  recoveries  in 
these  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis,  for  some  never  recover,  and  there 
may  be  incomplete  recoveries.     In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
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however,  we  make  a  rapid  and  brilliant  cure.  Cold  douches  are 
very  valuable  in  cerebral  syphilis  as  an  adjuvant  to  specific  treatment, 
and  should  never  be  omitted.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
syphilitic  brain  disease  is  overlooked,  than  that  it  is  so  very  rare  as 
some  authors  claim.  I  have  detailed  the  symptoms  of  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  the  nervous  system,  causing  nervous  prostration 
and  incipient  insanity,  and  would  now  briefly  state  my  treatment  of 
sucif  states.  The  treatment  of  insanity  in  general  will  occupy  a 
separate  chapter  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

We  must  secure  for  our  patient  good  refreshing  sleep,  and  take 
him  away  for  a  time  from  business  cares  and  anxieties,  and,  if  a 
woman,  give  her  rest.  If  the  condition  is  asthenic,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  indicated,  to  ward  off  the  cerebral  anaemia,  which,  if  not 
relieved,  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  mania.  Strychnia  is  also  indi- 
cated in  these  anaemic  states.  I  usually  use  the  citrate  of  iron,  qui- 
nine and  strychnia,  rest,  massage  and  electricity,  together  with  a  milk 
punch  three  times  a  day.  If  there  is  cerebral  congestion,  I  employ, 
as  I  have  .said,  the  constant  current  of  electricity  to  the  brain,  to 
antagonize  the  congestive  states.  The  bromide  of  zinc,  commencing 
with  J^  to  I  grain  doses,  and  the  hydrobromate  of  quinine,  are  both 
useful  in  cerebral  congestion,  also  Fothergill's  solution  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  in  15  to  30  minim  doses.  We  are  more  apt  to  have  an 
anaemic  and  asthenic  condition  of  the  system,  especially  in  women. 
In  these  conditions  quinine  is  one  of  the  best  nerve  tonics,  and  may 
be  given  in  i  or  2  grain  doses  before  each  meal.  Arsenic  in  Fowler's 
solution,  5  minims  after  each  meal,  continued  for  some  weeks  or 
months,  is  also  very  valuable  indeed.  By  appropriate  and  judicious 
treatment  we  may  get  a  perfect  cure  in  the  incipient  stages  of  insanity^ 
and  generally  with  no  fear  of  a  relapse,  unless  it  is  strongly  hereditary. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PREVENTION   OF   INSANITY. 

Insanity  is  often  a  preventable  malady.  Primarily  we  must  not 
exhaust  the  brains  of  children  by  a  cramming  process  in  education, 
which  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  impair  it. 
An  immense  harm  is  done  in  this  way  by  producing  premature  men- 
tal decay  and  nervous  exhaustion,  appearing  about  the  age  of  puberty. 
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The  body  must  be  developed  in  all  its  parts  and  organs  if  we  want 
healthy  minds.  At  present  we  are  developing  a  race  of  children 
whose  nervous  system  is  far  in  excess  of  their  physique,  who  are 
predisposed  to  the  acquisition  of  nearly  all  the  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous disease  upon  slight  exciting  causes,  and  many  of  these  types 
of  nervous  disease  readily  lapse  into  insanity.  See  to  it,  you  who 
are  family  physicians,  that  the  children  who  grow  up  under  your  care 
are  developed  physically,  even  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  neglect 
of  early  education.  It  is  not  the  precocious  child  who  makes  the 
strong  man  mentally.  Discourage  all  precocity,  and  keep  such  chil- 
dren from  study  until  they  have  a  sound  healthy  body  for  a  founda- 
tion, and  then  avoid  overstimulating  the  mind  by  too  many  studies 
at  once.*  A  young  girl  recently  came  under  my  care  for  complete 
nervous  exhaustion,  who  was  trying  to  master  thirteen  different 
branches  at  once,  in  her  most  trying  period  of  bodily  development. 
A  system  of  education  which  allows  such  nonsense  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned  by  physicians.  It  is  absurd  for  young  girls  to 
be  put  through  a  cramming  process  of  education,  which,  at  the 
critical  period  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  weaken  their  nervous  system ; 
and,  when  this  is  combined  with  a  society  life,  the  result  is  a  super- 
ficial education,  a  broken-down  nervous  system,  and  an  inability  as 
women  to  go  through  the  trying  duties  of  maternity.  It  is  for  the 
family  physician  to  say  which  children  shall  study  hard,  and  which 
shall  not.  Teachers  of  the  young  are  not  qualified  to  give  any  such 
advice.  The  prevention  of  such  disease  should  be  the  highest  aim 
of  the  physician.  Too  often  an  indifference  is  displayed  by  him 
respecting  his  duties,  as  a  family  adviser,  in  such  matters.  Insanity 
is  also  to  be  prevented  by  such  an  education  of  the  masses,  as  will 
make  them  understand  sanitary  and  hygienic  laws,  and  live  in  accord- 


*  The  general  practitioner,  for  whom  this  book  is  especially  intended,  is  in  a  position  to 
check  the  sources  of  insanity  at  their  very  beginnings.  By  carefully  directing  the  mental 
and  phy«iical  life  of  the  pregnant  woman  he  may  form  the  future  mental  complexion  of 
the  unborn  child.  Me  may  watch  over  the  child's  brain  during  the  early  formative  period 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  so  advise  the  parents  that  they  may  guide  their  children 
in  the  paths  which  lead  to  mental  stability.  He  may  recognize  the  insane  diathesis,  and 
by  intelligently  recognizing  that  a  person  is  more  liable  than  others  to  mental  disease 
may  apply  ••  a  wise  culture  to  the  erring  emotions,  and  discipline  to  the  conduct  in  the 
early  years  of  life  while  they  are  yet  applicable,  and  the  fearful  heritage  may  oftentimes 
be  avoided."  Moral  treatment  here  is  the  prevention  of  insanity.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  '*  the  celibacy  of  the  insane  is  the  prophylaxis  of  insanity  in  the  race."  Treatment  at 
the  outbreak,  away  from  home  and  under  nurses  who  have  patience,  endurance,  temper 
and  health,  would  often  prevent  lifelong  iasanity. 
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ance  with  them,  so  that  they  may  develop  the  highest  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  health. 

Respecting  men,  I  think  that  modem  nervousness  is  largely  due 
to  mental  anxiety  about  business,  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  and  sexual 
excess.  These  three  things  in  combination,  especially  if  the  use  of 
stimulants  be  indulged  in,  will  break  down  and  shatter  the  strongest 
constitution,  and  induce  ataxy,  paresis,  and  insanity  in  those  who 
inherit  weak  nervous  systems  from  their  progenitors.  Regular 
hours,  amusements  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  cares  of  business, 
freedom  from  alcoholic  stimulants,  nourishing  food  at  regular  hours, 
properly  digested,  abstinence  from  tobacco  during  the  years  previous 
to  puberty  and  until  twenty  years  of  age,  and  daily  attention  to  the 
bowels,  with  free  bathing,  will  keep  most  men  sound  and  healthy. 
The  subject  of  education  in  its  relations  to  mental  disease  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  It  is  very  important,  as  the  elaboration  of  cerebral 
structure  is  taking  place  in  childhood  and  youth,  that  suitable  exer- 
cise and  stimulation  should  be  carefully  applied,  so  that  the  brain 
may  be  brought  to  its  highest  possible  development.  While  we 
must  remember  that  brain-centres  that  are  not  properly  stimulated 
and  exercised  do  not  develop,  and  must  consequently  insist  on  proper 
physical  and  mental  education,  and  moral  and  religious  training,  we 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  as  carefully  avoid  undue  educational  pres- 
sure and  brain-fatigue  and  exhaustion  by  overstimulation,  especially 
in  badly  nourished  or  sickly  children,  or  in  those  who  are  precocious 
and  excitable,  as  too  many  American  children  are. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  injudicious  stimulation  of 
the  brain  in  the  teaching  of  children,  may  not  only  induce  nervous- 
ness but  even  structural  disease  itself.  While  I  believe  most  firmly 
in  the  advantages  accruing  from  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres 
by  education  wisely  applied,  in  those  who  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  consider  that  ignorance  produces  a  poor  development  of  imper- 
fectly acting  brain-tissue  which  tends  to  degenerate,  I  deprecate  the 
present  cramming  process  so  common,  which  too  often  menaces  the 
mental  integrity  of  naturally  delicate  children,  who,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  have  inherited  a  disproportionate  development  of  the  nervous 
system  at  the  expense  of  their  physique. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DIAGNOSIS   OF    INSANITY. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  which  presents  greater  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  diagnosis,  than  insanity.  In  most  diseases  we  examine 
physical  signs  and  symptoms,  and  we  determine  by  our  senses  the 
existence  of  such  diseases.  In  insanity,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to 
be  guided  chiefly  by  our  knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
mind,  and  in  our  examination  we  have  to  rely  on  our  intellect  rather 
than  on  our  senses,  although  of  course  the  letter  are  called  in  to 
assist  us.  It  is,  however,  very  often  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
with  certainty,  as  we  are  expected  to  do,  as  to  the  existence  of  mental 
disease,  and  we  assume  a  great  responsibility,  whichever  way  our 
decision  may  be  given.  We  either  give  the  patient  liberty  to  take 
his  place  in  society,  and  thus  expose  society  to  the  consequences  if 
he  prove  to  be  insane,  or  we  place  him  in  confinement  in  some  insti- 
tution for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  thus  depriving  him  of  his  lib- 
erty and  his  family  of  his  support. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  rightly  as 
to  the  existence  of  mental  disease,  for  if  this  is  not  rightly  done,  we 
shall  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  great  mortification,  and  also  to 
the  loss  of  professional  reputation.  Before  going  to  see  a  patient 
who  is  to  be  examined  for  the  existence  of  insanity,  it  is  advisable 
to  find  out  all  one  can  from  the  friends  and  relatives ;  but  in  accept- 
ing such  statements  it  is  wise  to  allow  a  wide  margin  for  their  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  hereditary  predisposition,  as  most  people,  fool- 
ishly considering  the  existence  of  insanity  in  their  family  a  disgrace, 
will  pertinaciously  conceal  and  deny  this  fact.  Another  reason  for  this 
concealment  may  be,  that  the  members  of  such  families  are  not  infre- 
quently odd  and  eccentric  in  their  behavior  even  when  perfectly  sane, 
and  do  not  care  to  have  their  peculiarities  attributed  to  hereditary  taint 
of  insanity,  and  therefore  endeavor  to  mislead  theirphysician  onapoint 
which  is  to  him  of  the  utmost  diagnostic  importance.  Indeed,  this 
and  the  question  of  previous  attacks,  are  perhaps  the  two  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  diagnosis. of  any  given  case.  We  should  en- 
deavor when  we  are  called  to  our  patient,  to  gain  his  confidence,  and 
from  a  general  conversation  lead  him  cautiously  to  his  state  of  health 
and  mental  feeling.    If  we  are  abrupt  and  wanting  in  tact  we  shall 
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probably  defeat  our  object,  and  the  patient,  if  displeased,  will  either 
refuse  to  listen  to  or  answer  our  questions,  or  will  become  very  angry 
at  our  conspiring  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  history  of  the  patient,  we  can  generally  determine 
easily,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity,  by  the  patient's 
appearance  and  conversation.  Many  times,  however,  we  have  to  rely 
alone  on  the  conversation,  general  appearance,  and  conduct  of  the 
patient,  unaided  by  any  other  resources.  After  having  gained  our 
patient's  confidence  and  having  drawn  him  into  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  should  first  inquire  about  previous  attacks,  then  into  his 
hereditary  history,  then  into  any  predisposing  causes,  such  as  intem- 
perance, vocation,  habits,  etc.,  which  may  have  operated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity.  Also  as  to  injuries  to  the  head  or  spine  which 
may  have  occurred,  sunstroke,  etc.  We  should  then  systematically, 
but  carefully  and  cautiously,  examine  into  the  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive functions,  and  then  carefully  examine  the  nervous  system  for 
the  existence  of  such  lesions  as  paralysis,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria, 
and  allied  affections.  We  should  next  examine  the  different  senses, 
beginning  with  sight,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  find  out  if  our  patient 
has  good  vision,  if  the  retina  is  normal,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
we  may  discover  if  he  has  hallucinations  or  illusions  pertaining  to 
this  sense.  We  may  then  proceed  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  examin- 
ing for  deafness,  and  also  to  discover  any  hallucinations  or  illusions 
of  hearing.  Proceeding  to  the  sense  of  smell,  we  shall  discover  if  it 
is  normal,  and  also  if  there  are  any  hallucinations  or  illusions  con- 
nected with  it.  Taking  up  the  sense  of  taste,  we  may  inquire  as  to 
the  existence  of  hallucinations  or  illusions.  Patients  often  complain 
of  their  food  being  poisoned,  or  that  they  are  eating  injurious  and 
hurtful  things  with  their  food.  The  last  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch 
and  nervous  sensibility,  may  be  examined  for  imaginary  sense  of  pain, 
the  existence  of  reflex  action,  hyperaesthesia,  and  lastly,  for  halluci- 
nations and  illusions  pertaining  to  this  sense  or  referring  to  internal 
organs  of  the  body.  The  mental  symptoms  unconnected  with  the 
special  senses  and  pertaining  to  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  or  the 
will,  may  finish  the  examination.  Whether  the  diagnosis  of  insanity 
present  itself  to  the  physician  in  a  purely  medical  or  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  the  principles  of  diagnosis  are  the  same,  and  we 
must  pursue  our  examination  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The 
first  thing  we  are  generally  called  upon  to  decide  is,  whether  the 
patient  can  be  treated  at  home,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  place 
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him  in  an  asylum,  and  we  are  also  probably  asked  for  a  prognosis, 
which  latter  cannot  be  too  guarded,  whatever  may  be  our  own  im- 
pression at  the  time,  about  the  patient.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  first  question,  that  of  the  propriety  of  removing  our  patient  from 
his  own  home,  either  to  some  private  retreat  or  to  a  public  asylum. 
For  those  who  can  afford  the  expense  I  prefer  a  residence  away  from 
home  in  some  private  retreat  where  but  few  patients  are  admitted,  for 
the  reason  that  they  unquestionably  can  have  much  greater  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  than  in  the  congregate  plan  of  treat- 
ment. If  they  cannot  afford  this,  a  residence  in  any  well-regulated 
public  asylum,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  superintendents  are  earnest, 
thoughtful  men,  careful  for  their  patients'  welfare,  is  to  be  desired  as 
soon  as  possible,  while  the  disease  is  in  its  early  curable  stages.*  In- 
sane patients  are,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  disease,  inclined  to  do 
mischief.  They  are  controlled  in  their  actions  by  delusions  which 
are  to  them  vivid  realities,  and  no  one  knows  what  they  may  con- 
sider it  right  and  proper  to  do  when  under  the  influence  of  such 
delusions.  Some  of  the  most  fearful  crimes  have  been  committed 
by  those  who  have  previously  been  regarded  as  harmless  patients, 
and  no  one,  therefore,  should  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
advising  that  a  patient  whom  he  is  called  to  see  should  be  kept  at  home. 
The  mere  moral  effect  of  a  residence  in  a  well-regulated  asylum  for  a 
time,  at  the  onset  of  insanity,  has  an  immense  effect  on  the  mind  of  a 
patient,  and  may  prevent  consequences  that  might  prove  most  disas- 
trous were  he  to  be  at  home  and  exposed  to  the  many  causes  of  excite- 
ment from  which  he  is  sheltered  in  an  asylum.  We  must  also  decide 
what  form  of  insanity  the  patient  is  laboring  under,  and  in  a  medico- 
legal case  must  give  our  diagnosis  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  patient  in  its 
relation  to  his  civil  capacity  and  responsibility  for  criminal  actions,  and 
also  as  to  feigned  and  concealed  insanity.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases, 
medico-legal  cases,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  physician 
to  understand  that  a  man  is  not  irresponsible  for  crimes  which  he  com- 
mits, from  the  fact  that  some  of  his  ancestors  have  been  insane.  The 
question  to  be  determined  here  is,  whether  the  hereditary  taint,  by 
being  transmitted  to  the  individual  in  question,  has  influenced  or 

♦  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  hospitals  for 
the  insane  springs  from  unfounded  statements  made  by  persons  who  have  been  inmates 
of  such  institutions,  and  who  have  been  discharged  before  they  were  fully  restored  to 
reason.  A  person  who  has  made  a  complete  recovery  generally  entcitains,  not  hostility, 
but  the  liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude,  towards  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  of  reason. 
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determined  at  all  his  volitions,  impulses,  or  acts.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  been  noticed  for  displaying  such  peculiarities  as  usually 
proceed  from  hereditary  taint,  and  if  the  crime  was  apparently  unac- 
companied by  any  adequate  incentive,  doubts  of  his  legal  guilt  are 
then  to  be  carefully  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  criminal 
act  appears  to  have  been  rationally  performed,  and  with  some  ade- 
quate and  usual  incentive,  and  if  the  individual  has  previously  been 
free  from  mental  infirmities  or  peculiarities  that  might  be  attributed 
to  hereditary  transmission,  then  we  cannot  justly  advance  insanity  as 
a  plea  for  defence  from  the  consequences  of  crime.  Mental  unsound- 
ness, if  unconnected  with  the  testamentary  disposition,  should  not 
destroy  testamentary  capacity.  If  the  will  is  not  affected  by,  or  is 
not  the  product  of  insane  delusion ;  if  the  testator  has  not  ignored 
the  claims  of  near  relationship  or  of  natural  affection ;  and  if  his 
mental  faculties  are  so  far  normal  that  he  understands  the  nature  of 
the  act  and  the  consequences  arising  from  it ;  and  if  he  has  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  amount  of  property  he  is  disposing  of;  and  if  in 
making  the  will  he  has  not  manifested  any  insane  suspicion  or  aver- 
sion, the  will  should  be  regarded  as  valid. 

The  diagnosis  of  insanity  is  at  times  very  easily  made.  Thus,  if 
we  find  our  patient,  from  having  been  previously  moral,  affectionate, 
and  industrious,  has  become  immoral  and  dissolute,  exhibits  aliena- 
tion of  affections  and  neglects  his  business,  all  without  adequate 
cause,  it  is  of  course  easy  to  determine  his  insanity,  although  of 
course  changes  may  take  place  in  the  character  of  individuals  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  insanity  being  excited.  A  great  many  cases, 
however,  are  on  the  border  line  which  separates  sanity  from  insanity, 
and  it  often  requires  the  nicest  discrimination  to  determine  whether 
such  a  patient  shall  be  placed  under  treatment  or  not. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of 
insanity  which  we  meet  with.  In  mania  the  physiognomy  is  gener- 
ally distinctive.  The  countenance  is  furrowed,  the  eye  wild  and 
vacant,  and  there  is  generally  a  peculiar  want  of  agreement  in  the 
expression  of  the  features.  The  hair  often  becomes  harsh  and  brist- 
ling, and  the  ears  may  become  shrivelled.  The  actions,  demeanor, 
and  dress  of  an  insane  patient  are  generally  indicative  of  mental 
peculiarities,  and  oftentimes  the  latter  may  be  indicative  of  the  nature 
of  the  patient's  delusions,  or,  if  not,  it  may  display  marked  eccen- 
tricity. 

In  acute  mania,  it  is  generally  easy  to  discern  in  the  countenance 
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the  presence  of  some  strong  emotional  characteristics,  such  as  pride, 
hatred,  or  anger.  It  has  been  remarked  that  insanity  anticipates  the 
effects  of  years  and  prematurely  imprints  upon  the  countenance  the 
facial  lines  characteristic  of  habitual  emotions,  while  in  lunatics  of 
advanced  age,  these  are  observable  in  a  greater  degree,  and  are  more 
deeply  marked  than  they  ever  are  in  sane  persons.  In  this  form  of 
insanity — acute  mania — the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  the 
urine  is  loaded  with  phosphates,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  pro- 
tracted loss  of  sleep,  which  is  diagnostic  of  acute  mania,  and  which 
is  a  symptom  that  cannot  be  feigned  by  an  impostor.  Patients  of 
this  class  pass  several  days  without  sleep,  and  sometimes  weeks  with 
but  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  the  course  of  the  whole  time.  Halluci- 
nations of  sight  and  hearing  are  far  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any 
other  form  of  insanity.  There  may  be  also  rapidly  changing  delu- 
sions, and  there  is  generally  an  intense  muscular  restlessness,  which 
manifests  itself  either  in  destructive  impulses,  or  in  continual  motion, 
which  rapidly  induces  dangerous  exhaustion,  if  not  properly  treated. 
In  melancholia,  the  most  noticeable  symptoms  will  be  despondency, 
fear,  and  despair,  and  the  expression  of  the  mental  states  are  de- 
picted in  an  unnatural  degree  of  intensity  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  patient.  The  patient  generally  wishes  to  be  alone,  is  gloomy  and 
depressed,  has  delusions  of  fear  and  persecution,  imagines  he  has 
committed  unpardonable  sins,  and  in  the  acute  cases  of  melancholia 
no  more  pitiable  spectacle  can  be  imagined,  and  the  expression  of 
terrible  apprehension  and  fear  which  occupies  the  countenance  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  skin  is  generally  dry,  harsh,  and  muddy,  and 
the  bowels  constipated.  It  is  such  cases  as  these  which  have  to  be 
carefully  watched  lest  they  give  way  to  the  suicidal  tendencies  which 
are  generally  present. 

In  dementia,  the  lines  of  expression  are  more  or  less  obliterated, 
and  the  vacant,  meaningless  expression  and  smile  or  laugh  are  in- 
dicative of  this  form  of  insanity.  When  the  mind  is  tested,  the  power 
of  memory,  attention,  and  comparison  will  be  found  to  be  partially 
or  entirely  wanting.  It  is  only  in  primary  dementia  that  the  practi- 
tioner will  find  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision,  and  sometimes  these 
cases  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  most 
valuable  symptoms  is  loss  of  memory.  The  patient  may,  in  his  con- 
duct and  conversation,  exhibit  no  marked  peculiarities,  but  when  the 
powers  of  his  mind  are  tested  as  to  the  recollection  of  past  events, 
or  even  as  to  the  conversation  of  a  few  minutes  previous,  it  will  be 
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found  that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  these  things.  This  form  of  in- 
sanity is  generally  unaccompanied  by  hallucinations  or  delusions,  and 
is  nearly  always  due  to  some  exciting  cause,  such  as  injuries  to  the 
head,  attacks  of  apoplexy,  or  strong  emotional  disturbances.  There 
is  another  variety  of  dementia  which  is  secondary  to  acute  attacks 
of  insanity,  and  which  differs  somewhat  from  primary  dementia.  In 
this  form  of  dementia  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  the  delusions  of 
acute  mania,  and  we  also  find  an  exaggerated  state  of  emotional  feel- 
ing which  remains  after  the  storms  of  acute  mania  have  blown  over, 
and  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  beginning  to  suffer  decay.  The 
diagnosis  of  general  paralysis  is  very  easy  after  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease.  In  the  early  stage  the  most  marked  symp- 
tom is  a  thickness  of  articulation,  particularly  noticeable  when  the 
words  articulated  by  the  patient  are  composed  of  several  consonants, 
when  these  will  be  shuffled  over  in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 
The  lips  of  the  patient  while  he  is  speaking  will  be  seen  to  tremble, 
and  likewise  the  tongue,  if  it  is  protruded  from  the  mouth.  The  gait 
of  these  patients  is  very  characteristic  and  peculiar.  They  shuffle 
along  in  a  manner  that  denotes  at  once  the  want  of  co-ordination  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  Later  in  this  form  of  insanity  the  power 
over  the  sphincters  is  lost,  the  patient  has  to  be  cared  for  like  an  in- 
fant, and  becomes  a  great  trouble  to  his  attendants. 

There  is  another  class  of  patients  whose  only  manifestation  of  in- 
sanity consists  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  moral poiucr,  and  who 
exhibit  no  obvious  intellectual  aberration  or  impairment.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  mental  disease  in  these  cases  are  limited  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  morbid  impulses  which  the  intellect  seems  powerless  to  con- 
trol. These  cases  of  moral  insanity  are  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  the  laity  generally  attribute  such  manifestations  to  total 
depravity.  In  such  cases,  we  must  compare  the  patient  with  himself 
when  in  a  state  of  health  and  not  with  any  imaginary  standard  of 
sanity  or  insanity.  We  should  bear  in  mind  in  this  class  of  cases  the 
excellent  definition  of  Dr.  Combe,  who  says :  *'  It  is  the  prolonged 
departure,  without  any  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of 
feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health, 
that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  of  the  mind." 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  only  in  its 
relation  to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Let  us  finally  look  at  the 
diagnosis  of  recoz'cry^  which  oftentimes  becomes  a  very  delicate  and 
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difficult  task  for  the  examiner.*  We  are  to  determine  whether  the 
patient  has  recovered  so  far  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  insane  ideas  and 
delusions.  We  must  compare  the  man  with  his  former  self  in  a 
measure,  and  see  if  his  natural  tastes,  affections,  impulses,  and  mental 
powers  have  been  restored.  Of  course  we  must  make  an  allowance 
for  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  in  his  intellectual  functions,  just  as 
we  expect  to  find  a  man  weak  bodily  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
or  other  severe  disease.  We  must  determine  whether  the  man's 
intellectual  faculties,  his  memor>',  reason,  and  judgment  are  in  a  state 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  place  and  position  in  active  life.  We  must 
observe  also  whether  his  conduct  is  reasonable  and  quiet.  In  homi- 
cidal or  suicidal  cases  we  must  assure  ourselves  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  propensity.  There  are  many  patients  who,  although  not  re- 
covered, are  in  such  possession  of  their  intellectual  faculties  as  to 
become  very  impatient  of  restraint  and  confinement,  and  no  amount 
of  reasoning  can  make  them  appreciate  the  necessity  for  further  de- 
tention in  an  asylum.  A  marked  case  of  this  character  was  formerly 
under  my  care,  and  illustrated  forcibly  this  class  of  patients,  who,  if 
exposed  to  the  excitement  of  society  before  a  thorough  cure  has  been 
effected,  would  almost  inevitably  have  a  relapse.  This  patient  would 
argue  for  an  hour  at  a  time  very  sensibly  and  forcibly  upon  the  injus- 
tice and  oppression  of  keeping  him  longer  as  a  patient,  and  would  chal- 
lenge any  proof  of  his  insanity,  and  probably  nine  out  of  ten  physicians 
not  acquainted  with  him  would  have  said  that  the  man  was  sane.  He 
would  converse  rationally  upon  all  subjects  until  the  subject  of  religion 
was  introduced,  when  he  would  immediately  reveal  gross  delusions, 
and  would  maintain  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  he  could  perform  mir- 
acles, and  that  he  was  frequently  the  subject  of  them.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  examining  a  patient  upon  all  conceivable  topics  before 
pronouncing  him  cured.  These  are  the  cases  that  generally  make  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  particularly  strangers,  feel  that  they  are  un- 
justly detained,  and  are  the  ones  who,  if  they  obtain  their  release  in 
any  way,  publish  their  wrongs,  and  create  in  this  way  ill-founded  prej- 

*  Dr.  Ray  says  a  beginner  in  this  department  of  our  art  hails  every  improvement  as 
the  commencement  of  convalescence,  and  is  apt  to  regard  the  appearance  of  a  few  healthy 
trails  as  the  unquestionable  presage  of  recovery.  It  is  not  until  a  later  period  that  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  that  peculiar  oscillation  which  marks  the  movements  of  mental 
disease  and  fully  comprehends  the  fact  that  serious  disorder  may  exist  in  connection  with 
many  sound,  healthy  manifestations  of  character.  A  person  may  be  unequivocally  insane, 
retaining  some  flagrant  delusion,  and  yet  be  calm  and  apparently  rational.  With  this  ex- 
ception his  views  are  correct  and  clear. 
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udices  against  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  a  person  who  has  been  insane  expresses  himself  as  having  been 
unjustly  treated  and  detained,  and  denies  the  fact  of  his  insanity,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  not  fully  recovered,  as  persons  who  are 
really  convalescent  are  generally  fully  convinced  that  they  have  been  in- 
sane, and  are  generally  very  grateful  for  the  care  and  attention  that  have 
been  bestowed  on  them,  and  express  themselves  so.  Such  patients 
are  nearly  always  willing  to  be  guided  by  their  physician's  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  their  discharge,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
hibit that  intense  restlessness  and  desire  to  return  home  which  is  so 
apt  to  characterize  doubtful  recoveries.  The  first  symptoms  of  re- 
covery are  the  return  of  natural  tastes,  inclinations,  and  affections  in 
the  patient.  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  in  speaking  of  symptoms  of 
recovery,  lay  down  the  following  excellent  rules  as  evidences  of  res- 
toration of  the  mind : 

1.  A  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  emotions. 

2.  The  absence  of  insane  ideas  or  delusions. 

3.  The  possession  of  sufficient  power  of  attention,  memory,  and 
judgment  to  enable  the  individual  to  take  his  part  as  a  free  member 
of  society. 

4.  Tranquil  and  reasonable  conduct;  and  say  regarding  them, 
"  when  these  four  symptoms  of  recovery  coexist  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  recovery  has  taken  place.*** 

Prognosis. 

The  chances  for  cure  are  much  greater  in  recent  than  in  chronic 
cases.  When  treatment  is  delayed  the  patient's  chances  diminish 
greatly,  and  when  treatment  is  delayed  for  twelve  months,  not  more 
than  twelve  percent,  generally  recover  their  mental  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  statistics  show  that,  when  the  disease  is  treated  promptly, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  may  be  cured.  The  results  of  treatment  in 
cases  of  insanity  resulting  from  sexual  vice  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
the  disease  tending  toward  dementia  rapidly.     Doubtless  a  certain 

♦  Dr.  Ray  believes  that  it  is  not  safe  to  discharge  a  patient  while  he  continues  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  any  single  notion  or  occurrence  that  was  entirely  the  offspring  of 
fancy,  because  such  a  belief  indicates  morbid  action,  which,  however  circumscribed  at 
present,  is  ever  liable  to  spread,  and  induce  farther  mental  disorder.  Indeed,  the  evil  is 
seldom  so  limited  as  it  seems  to  a  casual  observer.  A  verj'  marked  remission,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  a  complete  disappearance  of  every  trait  of  disease,  occurs  within  the  first  month 
of  an  attack,  and  is  often  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  result  in  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  cases. 
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percentage  of  cases  relapse,  and  there  is  a  greater  tendency  of  hered- 
itary insanity  to  relapse  than  in  any  other  forms,  hereditary  predis- 
position being  very  unfavorable  to  permanent  recovery,  although  you 
may  get  good  results  and  cures  at  first.  The  influence  of  epilepsy 
is  very  unfavorable,  and  of  course  idiocy  and  imbecility  present  an 
unfavorable  prognosis.  General  paralysis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unfa- 
vorable form  of  insanity  and  is  very  fatal,  cases  generally  dying  in 
about  three  years,  although  death  may  occur  at  a  much  earlier  and 
also  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  disease.  Dementia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  primary  dementia,  is  also  regarded  as  incurable.  Delu- 
sional insanity  and  hallucinations  and  illusions  of  the  senses  are  rather 
unfavorable  than  otherwise,  as  regards  prognosis.  Acute  mania  is 
a  favorable  form  of  insanity  and  is  recovered  from,  and  also  acute 
melancholia.  Climacteric  insanity  presents  usually  an  unfavorable 
prognosis.  Hysterical  insanity  is  very  curable.  Puerperal  insanity 
is  also  very  curable  if  seen  at  once,  and  a  full  mercurial  cathartic 
given  to  commence  the  treatment,  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  sep- 
ticaemia, caused  generally  by  absorption  of  retained  products  of  the 
placenta.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  not  very  favorable  as  regards  prog- 
nosis. Successive  attacks  diminish  chances  for  ultimate  recovery, 
although  you  may  have  repeated  relapses  and  recoveries  ensuing. 
The  prognostic  value  of  difference  of  the  pupils  in  insanity  is  not 
great,  according  to  most  authorities,  and  does  not  seem  to  justify  an 
unfavorable  prognosis  ;  paralytic  cases  are  excluded  in  these  remarks. 
Cleanliness,  restored  affections,  return  to  ordinary  tastes  or  habits, 
are  very  favorable  symptoms,  and  also  the  return  of  suspended  secre- 
tions. Prolonged  insomnia  is  an  unfavorable  symptom.  Insanity 
occurring  in  the  young  some  time  before  puberty,  I  believe  to  be  very 
unfavorable,  and  to  tend  to  imbecility.  Respecting  menstruation  in 
women,  the  function  may  be  restored  without  any  corresponding  im- 
provement in  mind,  or  the  mind  may  be  restored  and  the  menses  re- 
main suppressed ;  Dr.  Ray  says,  of  the  return  of  the  menses,  that "  we 
may  certainly  regard  it  as  a  ground  of  hope  in  reserve." 

Dr.  Blandford,  of  England,  in  writing  on  the  prognosis  of  insanity, 
says:  i.  "  The  general  prognosis  of  insanity  will  depend  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  existing  disorder.  Perhaps  the  best  established  fact  of 
all  is,  that  the  chances  of  recovery  diminish  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  the  malady,  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  place  a  patient  early  under  adequate  and  appro- 
priate treatment.     If  a  twelvemonth  elapses  without  appreciable  im- 
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provement,  the  chances  are  decidedly  unfavorable.  If  delusions  or 
hallucinations  remain  fixed  and  unchanged  at  the  end  of  a  year,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  hallucinations  of  hearing,  the  prognosis  is  bad. 
The  chief  exception  is  where  there  is  marked  melancholia.  Patients 
will  recover  from  this  after  long  periods ;  whereas  such  recoveries 
are  seldom  found  in  insanity  when  depression  is  absent. 

2.  "  When  the  cause  of  the  insanity  has  been  of  long  duration,  the 
prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  when  it  is  a  passing  or  accidental 
form. 

3.  "  Is  the  prognosis  unfavorable  in  hereditary  insanity?  So  much 
of  the  so-called  simple  insanity  is  hereditary,  that  we  must  admit 
that  recoveries  from  it  are  not  infrequent,  for  it  is  from  this  simple  in- 
sanity that  recoveries  chiefly  take  place.  Hereditary  insanity  is 
brought  about  by  very  slight  causes,  and  thus  the  prognosis  is  often 
favorable,  and  recovery  takes  place  ;  but  relapse  is  to  be  feared,  and 
the  prognosis  in  a  second  or  third  attack  is  not  nearly  so  good.  In 
this  hereditary  insanity,  too,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  cases  of 
recurring  and  *  circular  *  insanity,  the  progress  of  which  is  most  un- 
favorable. Both  Ray  and  Griesinger  have  remarked  that  the  prog- 
nosis in  hereditary  insanity  is  favorable  only  where  the  individual 
has  previously  been  of  normal  mind.  When  he  has  always  been 
eccentric  or  semi-insane  and  undoubted  insanity  at  last  manifests 
itself,  the  prognosis  is  very  bad. 

4.  "  The  more  acute  the  symptoms,  the  greater  the  cerebral  distur- 
bance and  insomnia,  the  more  favorable  is  the  prognosis,  if  the  case 
is  recent.  Conversely,  the  prognosis  is  bad  when  there  is  little  bodily 
disturbance,  where  sleep  is  present,  the  appetite  normal;  and  the  se- 
cretions unaffected,  especially  if  persistent  delusions  or  an  entire 
moral  change  are  found. 

5.  "As  all  deviation  from  the  ordinary  mental  state  and  disposi- 
tion is  indicative  of  insanity,  so  any  return  to  it  is  a  favorable  sign, 
however  trifling  the  circumstance  may  be. 

6.  "  Improvement,  however  slow,  is  a  good  sign  if  it  be  progres- 
sive. So  long  as  this  goes  on,  recovery  may  take  place ;  but  many 
patients  improve  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  go  no  farther. 

7.  '*  The  age  of  the  patient  must  be  considered.  Young  people 
recover  in  greater  numbers  than  those  advanced  in  life.  The  latter 
recover  if  their  insanity  be  melancholia;  but  if  it  be  mania  with  hal- 
lucinations and  delusions,  and  obscene  conduct  and  ideas,  recovery 
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IS  rare,  especially  if  the  memor}'  is  impaired  and  signs  of  approaching 
dementia  are  present. 

8.  '•  All  periodicity  in  the  disease,  such  as  exacerbation  and  re- 
missions on  alternate  days,  is  unfavorable." 

Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  in  their  manual  o{  Psychological  Medicine 
say,  respecting  the  diagnosis  of  insanity,  that  no  disease  is  so  varied 
in  its  manifestations  as  insanity.  That  in  no  other  diseases  do  we 
meet  with  such  an  infinite  variety  of  light  and  shade  belonging  to 
their  own  nature,  or  to  their  intermixture  with  other  maladies,  or  to 
the  influence  of  temperament,  of  individual  peculiarities  of  habit, 
or  of  social  position,  and  that,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  of  no  other 
class  of  diseases  taxes  nearly  so  much  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  the  physician.  The  physician  is  compelled  to  bring  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  mental  disorders,  a  clear  analytical  conception  of  those 
functions  which  collectively  constitute  mind.  The  diagnosis  of  in- 
sanity presents  itself  either  in  a  strictly  medical  or  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view.  If  the  question  is  of  the  former  character,  not  alone  the 
kind  of  medical  treatment,  but  also,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
patient  has  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  comes  up.  If  the  question  is 
medico-legal,  we  may  have  to  appear  either  in  civil  suits  and  proceed- 
ings or  in  criminal  trials.  In  civil  suits  the  distribution  of  property 
to  a  vast  amount,  the  validity  of  wills,  contracts  and  of  other  social 
and  commercial  acts  often  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  physician ; 
and  in  criminal  trials  the  frequent  issue  of  the  question  is  the  awful 
one,  whether  a  human  life  shall  be  sacrificed  with  violence  and  igno- 
miny, or  spared  by  establishing  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Whether  the  question  be  purely  medical  or  medico-legal, 
in  its  bearings  and  apparent  consequences,  the  grounds  of  the  diagnosis 
must  be  the  same,  for,  although  in  criminal  trials  the  nature  of  the 
crime  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  effected,  must  often 
be  allowed  to  have  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  the  formation  of  the 
judgment,  yet,  these  circumstances  are  essentially  no  other  than  a  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  patient;  and  the  conduct  must  be  carefully  es- 
timated, eVen  when  the  question  is  most  purely  medical.  The  phy- 
sician is  called  to  see  a  patient  whose  symptoms  have  caused  alarm 
and  anxiety  to  his  friends.  They  wish  to  insure  both  his  safety  and 
their  own,  and  to  provide  immediately  the  treatment  which  afTords  the 
best  promise  of  recovery,  and  above  all,  to  have  the  momentous  ques- 
tion decided  for  them  of  confinement  in  an  asylum  or  of  treatment  at 
home. 
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Tht  diagnostic  value  of  hereditary  tendency  is  great.  The  insanity 
of  one  parent  indicates  a  less  degree  of  predisposition  than  that 
of  a  parent  and  an  uncle,  and  sliil  less  than  that  of  a  parent  and  a 
grandparent,  or  of  two  parents.  The  insanity  of  a  parent  and  a 
grandparent  with  an  uncle  or  aunt  in  the  same  line,  may  be  held  to 
indicate  even  stronger  predisposition  than  the  insanity  of  both  pa- 
rents. The  influence  of  the  insanity  of  parents  in  creating  a  predis- 
position will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  whether  it  has  taken 
place  before  or  after  the  state  of  parentage  commenced.  The  in- 
sanity of  a  parent  occurring  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  if  it  arose 
from  a  cause  adequate  to  excite  it  without  previous  predisposition, 
would,  of  course,  be  held  as  of  no  value  in  the  formation  of  heredi- 
tary tendency.  The  insanity  of  brothers  and  sisters  may  be  of  much 
or  of  little  value  as  evidence  of  predisposition,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  has  shown  itself  If  several  of  them, 
both  older  and  younger  than  the  patient,  have  become  insane,  the 
fact  tells  strongly  in  favor  of  predisposition,  although  neither  parent 
nor  grandparent  may  have  been  insane ;  since  it  is  well  known  that 
other  conditions  in  the  parent,  besides  that  of  actual  insanity,  itiay 
create  this  predisposition  ;  for  instance,  violent  and  habitual  passion, 
the  debility  of  old  age,  and  most  of  all,  habits  of  intemperance  at  the 
time  of  procreation. 

The  diagnostic  lvalue  of  previous  attacks  is  considerable,  as  few  dis- 
eases more  frequently  recur  than  those  which  affect  the  mental  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  A  slight  and  transient  attack,  however,  respect- 
ing the  real  nature  of  which  there  may  have  been  some  difference  of 
opinion,  will  be  of  very  different  import  from  a  prolonged  attack  of 
decided  character.  The  greater  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  any  previous  attack  has  been  recovered  from,  the  less  will  be 
the  value  of  it  as  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  existing  disease. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  citange  of  habit  and  disposition  is  very  de- 
cided. A  comparison  of  the  present  behavior  and  habits  of  his 
patient  with  those  which  existed  in  a  state  of  health  often  will  afford 
the  physician  a  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  morbid  change  in  the 
brain.  The  natural  character  of  a  man  who  is  insane  is  either  changed 
or  exaggerated.  The  vagaries  of  hysteria  in  a  woman  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  actual  insanity.  The  physician  may  see  in  his  patient 
one  of  four  things :  first,  a  vacant  and  meaningless  expression,  and 
a  childish  absurdity  of  action,  the  signs  of  dementia,  of  imbecility,  or 
those  of  general  paralysis ;  or  secondly,  a  facial  expression  of  deep 
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and  concentrated  sorrow  ;  or  thirdly,  indications  in  physiognomy,  or 
demeanor,  of  strangeness  and  irregularity ;  or  fourthly,  no  outward 
indication  of  mental  disease. 

In  melancholia  the  patient  will  readily  converse  on  his  mental 
symptoms.  In  imbecility  and  early  dementia  his  apprehension  is 
not  sufficiently  alert  to  place  him  on  his  guard ;  and  in  mania,  he 
either  suffers  from  head  symptoms,  respecting  which  he  will  readily 
talk  with  the  physician,  or  his  mind  is  actively  engaged  on  some 
project  or  object,  which  will  afford  the  physician  appropriate  topics 
for  conversation.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  of  interest  exist  among  the  members  of  the 
patient's  family,  and  the  patient  has  been  quietly  told  that  it  is  wished 
to  prove  him  insane  and  to  place  him  under  confinement,  and  that 
the  doctor  is  coming  to  examine  him  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  often  a  diagnostic  value  in  peculiarities  of  residence  and 
dress.  The  author  had  a  case  of  general  paralysis  brought  to  him 
for  diagnosis.  The  patient,  a  man  of  wealth,  had  three  handsome 
neck-scarfs  on  and  several  valuable  scarf-pins,  and  informed  us  of 
his  desire  to  send  us  one  thousand  boxes  of  cigars  as  a  present.  Said 
he  felt  magnificently,  that  there  were  few  stronger  men  in  New  York 
than  himself.  At  that  time  he  was  advanced  some  thirteen  months 
in  the  course  of  this  intractable  malady,  and  had  the  shuffling  gait 
and  the  diagnostic  hesitating  stammering  speech  of  a  general  para- 
lytic.    He  was  full  of  delusions  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  peculiarities  of  bodily  condition  is  prac- 
tically nothing.  There  may  be  emaciation  from  loss  of  rest,  derange- 
ment of  the  alimentic  processes,  a  quicker  pulse  than  normal,  and 
a  tongue  coated  in  the  centre.  The  skin  as  a  rule  is  harsh  and  dry 
and  the  complexion  muddy.  We  frequently  find  disordered  states 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  insanity,  and  we  may  not  unlikely  dis- 
cover gastric  or  hepatic  disorder.  Uterine  disease  is  very  frequently 
present.  The  outward  expression  in  the  patient's  features  and  ges- 
tures of  his  inward  psychical  state  of  sadness,  melancholy,  despon- 
dency or  despair,  may  be  very  striking  at  times.  Intensified  expres- 
sions are  seen  in  insanity  of  the  various  emotions,  such  as  pride, 
anger,  fear,  jealousy,  and  the  patient  with  partial  insanity  may  exhibit 
an  unvarying  and  intense  expression  of  any  one  particular  emotion. 
In  mania  the  attitude  is  restless,  the  motions  quick  and  expressive  of 
various  and  changeful  emotions,  while  in  melancholia  the  attitude  is 
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apt  to  be  fixed  and  the  gestures  slow.     In  imbecility  and  dementia 
we  see  slovenly  postures  and  undecided  and  aimless  movements. 

Respecting  the  physiognomy  of  insanity^  the  extreme  distortion  of 
the  features  produced  by  acute  mania,  or  acute  melancholia,  is  un- 
mistakable. There  is  a  much  greater  expression  of  intense  pain  in 
cerebral  inflammation,  attended  by  maniacal  symptoms,  and  a  more 
prominent  bloodshot  eye  than  in  mania  alone.  In  the  delirium  of 
fever  the  countenance  indicates  low  emotional  force,  while  in  the  de- 
lirium of  mania  the  facial  expression  of  emotional  force  is  highly  ex- 
aggerated. If  there  is  mobility  of  the  facial  muscles  in  the  delirium 
of  fever  it  is  tremulous  and  feeble,  indicating  want  of  power,  while 
in  mania  the  play  of  these  muscles  is  full  of  expression  and  power. 
It  is  vigorous  and  tense,  indicating  a  concentration  of  nervous  force. 
The  wrinkles  in  the  delirium  of  fever  are  the  result  of  emaciation, 
while  in  the  face  of  the  insane  man  they  are  caused  by  the  tense 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expression.  There  is  an  apparently 
causeless  and  motionless  play  of  features  often  seen  in  the  insane. 

In  melancholia  the  facial  expression  is  emotional.  In  mania  it  is 
emotional  and  intellectual,  and  marked  by  the  above  characteristics 
of  changeableness  and  inconsistency.  In  dementia  all  expression 
has  disappeared,  and  the  physiognomy  is  vacant  and  meaningless, 
showing  an  absence  of  thought  and  desire.  General  paralytics  ex- 
hibit trembling  lips,  drooping  brows,  and  features  expressive  of  a 
mingled  state  of  imbecility  and  excitement,  eyes  with  pupils  of 
unequal  size,  all  of  which  constitute  a  tout  ensemble  perfectly  diag- 
nostic to  the  experienced  alienist.  In  primary  dementia  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  make  a  decided  diagnosis.  The  demeanor  and  con- 
duct are  very  slightly  changed,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
appearance,  but  a  great  diagnostic  sign  is  loss  of  memory  for  very 
recent  events.  In  conversing  with  the  patient  he  may  not  be  able 
to  remember  what  he  has  been  talking  about  a  few  minutes  previ- 
ously. Injuries  to  the  head  and  apoplexy  most  often  cause  it,  and 
fever  and  emotional  disturbances,  especially  grief,  will  also  cause  it. 
There  is  absence  of  delusion,  or  hallucination.  The  physiognomy 
may  be  silly  and  meaningless,  and  the  eyes  may  have  a  meaningless 
look,  and  there  may  be  a  vacant  smile  on  the  lips. 

The  patient  may  also  lose  not  merely  the  power  of  understanding 
anything  like  an  intricate  account,  but  the  value  of  very  simple 
numbers.  These  facts  account  for  the  reckless  expenditures  of 
patients  with  recent  insanity. 
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Acute  and  chrank  mania^  and  also  incompkte  mania,  may  be  easily 
recognized,  or  in  the  latter  case  the  diagnosis  may  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  we  may  have  absolutely  nothing  but  uncontrolled  pro- 
pensities and  extraordinary  conduct  to  guide  us. 

In  chronic  mania^  especially  with  lucid  intervals,  we  may  find  a 
remarkable  strength  of  all  the  intellectual  functions,  in  so  far  as  they 
arc  not  affected  by  delusions.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  retained 
in  all  their  activity,  and  the  memory  is  very  good,  and  even  the  judg- 
ment on  matters  unconnected  with  the  delusive  opinions  and  perverted 
emotions  peculiar  to  the  case,  may  not  be  greatly  affected.  The  delu- 
sions may  be  numerous  or  they  may  be  few»  There  Is  grave  emotional 
perversion. 

In  incomplete  primary  mania,  there  may  be  a  decidedly  abnormal 
state  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments  without  marked  intellectual 
lesion.  This  symptom  is  constant  Friends  and  relatives  are  de- 
tested and  abused,  and  the  objects  of  natural  affection  overwhelmed 
with  invective,  and,  perhaps,  sacred  things  made  the  subject  of  blas- 
phemy* This  moral  perversion  clearly  indicates  insanity,  but  there 
are  slighter  shades  of  perverted  emotion  which  require  all  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  experienced  alienist  to  discover.  Absurd  opinions  are 
generally  allied  to  perverted  emotions.  Exaggerated  hysteria  may 
confuse  the  diagnosis,.and  it  may  be  mistaken  for  incomplete  primary 
mania,  but  the  age'  sex^  constitution,  and  character  of  the  patient 
will  generally  reveal  the  nature  of  hysterical  attacks  when  they  occur, 
I  had  an  hysterical  patient  who  feigned  that  she  had  the  delusion 
that  there  was  an  animal  \n  her  abdominal  cavity,  and  this  was  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  her  life,  for  she  feigned  everything; 
she,  however,  made  a  beautiful  recovery  by  the  use  of  the  wire  brush 
electrode  with  the  strongest  induced  current.  In  making  the  men- 
tal examination  we  test  the  fundamental  faculties,  the  attention, 
the  memory  and  the  judgment,  and  lead  the  patient  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  his  own  powers  of  body  and  mind  with  reference  to  health, 
to  exercise,  diet  and  study.  Thousands  of  delusions  arc  entertained 
by  insane  people  upon  these  subjects,  A  conversation  respecting 
the  patient's  possessions,  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  his  hopes  of 
advancement  will  lead  up  to  delusions  of  pride,  ambition,  and  ac- 
quisitiveness, if  such  exist,  carrying  the  conversation  on  tci  his  near 
relatives,  and  friends,  birth  and  parentage,  and  the  patient's  belief 
whether  his  parents  were  his  actual  and  real  parents  will  lead  up  to 
delusions  respecting  imaginary  greatness,  and  any  perverted  emotions 
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towards  those  who  ought  to  be  dear  to  him.  His  rehgtous  observ- 
ances may  be  inquired  into  with  the  expectation  of  finding  insane 
delusions  on  this  subject.  Politics  and  science  may  be  made  the 
topic  of  conversation  with  an  educated  man,  and  if  insane  he  will 
hardly  stand  the  test  of  discriminating  inquiry  on  these  and  similar 
subjects.  Indecorous  conduct  towards  the  opposite  sex.  perverted 
appetite  and  unnatural  habits  we  must  learn  of  from  those  who  have 
opportunities  to  discern  them. 

The  diagnosis  of  iccenbidty  is  only  likely  to  be  brought  up  in  cases' 
of  disputed  wills  or  in  criminal  cases  where  eccentric  conduct  is 
utilized  to  support  the  plea  of  insanity.  There  are  two  forms  of 
eccentricity.  The  one  arising  from  an  excess  of  individuality,  where 
the  individual  is  often  endowed  with  more  than  an  average  portion 
of  good  sense  and  of  moral  courage,  although  his  sense  is  founded 
upon  reasons  marked  out  by  his  own  mind,  upon  propositions  laid 
down  by  himself,  and  adverse  to  the  common-sense  of  those  among 
whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  his  moral  courage  is  displayed  by  adhesion 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  by  setting  at  naught  the  ill-founded  ridicule 
of  the  world.  An  eccentric  man  of  this  t^'^pe  is  further  removed 
from  the  chances  of  insanity  than  most  of  the  sane  people  upon 
whose  prejudices  and  fancies  he  sets  his  heel.  His  intelligence  is 
not  made  the  sport  of  his  passions,  his  emotions  are  under  control ; 
in  short,  he  has  superior  intelligence. 

In  the  secmid  form  of  eccentricity  the  man  deviates  from  the  ordi- 
nary observances  of  society  from  weakness  of  judgment,  from  love 
of  applause,  and  the  desire  of  drawing  upon  himself  tlie  attention  of 
others.  His  conduct  is  ill-regukitcd  and  influenced  only  by  vacil- 
lating emotions,  strong  or  weak,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  hour. 
He  has  intellectual  powers  of  low  order,  great  desire  of  approbation, 
and  little  individuality.  This  form  of  eccentricity  is  often  nearly 
allied  to  insanity,  and  is  often  premonitory  to  it.  Its  subjects  arc  to 
be  found  in  families  tainted  with  hereditary  predisposition  to  mental 
disease,  and  it  merges  so  gradually  and  insensibly  into  mental  disease 
that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  traceable  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and,  indeed,  often  are  not  to  be  traced  at  all.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  transition  is  marked  by  perversion  of  the  emotions;  by 
unfounded  suspicions,  anxieties,  and  antipathies;  and  also  by  signs 
of  physical  disturbance,  by  sleeplessness,  and  general  fcverishness. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  mdancholia  are  despondency,  fear, 
and  despair,  existing  in  a  degree  far  beyond  the  intensity  in  which 
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these  emotions  usually  affect  the  sane  mind,  even  under  circum'stances 
most  capable  of  producing  them,  and  in  numerous  instances  existing 
without  any  commensurate  moral  cause  and  often  without  any  moral 
cause  whatever.  The  sad  and  anxious  eye,  the  drooping  brow,  the 
painful  mouth,  the  attenuated  and  careworn  features,  the  muddy 
complexion  and  harsh  skin,  the  inertia  of  body,  the  stooping  and 
crouching  postures,  the  slow  and  heavy  movements,  speak  of  dis- 
tressing oppression  of  the  faculties  and  intense  wretchedness.  In 
other  cases  fearful  anxiety  is  observed,  and  the  eye  becomes  bright, 
the  nostrils  dilated,  the  movements  quick,  irritable,  and  often  im- 
passioned under  the  influence  of  some  vague  terror.  If  the  physi- 
cian can  note  the  above  symptoms  and  can  trace  them  to  a  cause 
productive  of  insanity,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
his  patient  insane,  although  he  can  discover  no  trace  of  delusion. 
In  many  cases  the  patient  is  painfully  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady,  and  seldom  attempts  to  conceal  his  consciousness  of  it  from 
any  considerate  and  sympathizing  inquirer.  Generally,  in  melan- 
cholia, there  are  intellectual  errors  displaying  themselves  by  false 
sensation,  perception,  or  conception ;  in  illusion,  hallucination,  or 
delusion  proper.  There  is  first  emotional  and  secondly  intellectOal 
disturbance  in  melancholia.  Respecting  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia  Prichard  said  "that  a 
hypochondriac  is  in  full  possession  of  his  reason,  though  his  suffer- 
ings are  not  so  dangeroXis  or  so  severe  as  he  supposes;  but  if  he  de- 
clares that  his  head  or  his  nose  has  become  too  large %o  pass  through 
a  doorway,  or  displays  any  other  hallucination,  he  has  become  a 
lunatic;  his  disorder  has  changed  its  nature,  and  this  conversion 
takes  place  occasionally,  though  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  is 
supposed."  The  apprehensions  of  the  hypochondriac  are  confined 
chiefly  to  his  own  feelings  and  bodily  health.  On  other  subjects 
they  converse  cheerfully,  rationally,  and  justly,  while  melancholiacs 
view  all  things  through  a  gloomy  medium.  The  cause  of  hypochon- 
driasis is  generally  dyspepsia  or  some  morbid  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  love  of  life  and  fear  of  death  characterize  hypochon- 
driasis, while  a  frequent  symptom  of  melancholia  is  disgust  of  life, 
attended  with  desire  to  commit  suicide,  which,  when  motiveless,  is 
one  of  the  surest  marks  of  insanity. 

The  diagnosis  of  monomania  is  easy,  from  the  prominence  of  the 
single  intellectual  error.     The  great  majority  of  cases  are  sequences 
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of  or  transformations  from  melancholia.     The  emotional  disturbanc 
comes  first;  the  intellectual  afterward. 

The  diagnosis  o{  moral  or  tmotional  insanity  proper  is  sometimes 
very  difficult.  This  is,  according  to  Blandford,  a  disorder  of  mind 
shown  by  an  entire  change  of  character  and  habits^  by  extraordinary 
conduct  and  acts,  extravagance  or  parsimony,  false  assertions  and 
false  views  respecting  those  nearest  and  dearest,  but  without  absolute 
delusion.  It  may  follow  epileptic  or  apoplectic  seizures,  or  may  be 
seen  after  a  period  of  drinking.  Its  approach  is  gradual,  as  a  rule, 
rather  than  sudden,  and  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  acts  may 
not  at  first  be  so  marked  as  subsequently.  Friends  wonder  that  a 
man  should  say  this  or  that,  or  should  do  things  so  foreign  to  his 
nature  and  habits,  but  some  time  may  elapse  before  they  can  con- 
vince themselves  that  such  conduct  is  the  result  of  disease;  and  the 
acts  may  be  such  that  many  will  look  upon  them,  even  to  the  last, 
as  signs  merely  of  depravity.  Such  insanity,  of  course,  varies  in 
degree.  When  it  is  well-marked  and  the  conduct  is  outrageous  there 
will  be  no  diflficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  But  it  may  be  less  marked. 
It  may  consist  of  false  and  malevolent  assertions  concerning  people, 
evtn  the  nearest;  of  little  plots  and  traps  to  annoy  others,  in  which 
great  ingenuity  and  cunning  may  be  displayed ;  and  there  will  be 
the  greatest  plausibility  in  the  story  by  which  all  such  acts  and  all 
other  acts  will  be  explained  away  and  excused.  It  would  seem 
sometimes  as  if  a  universal  badness  had  taken  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual, yet  a  bidness  so  inexplicable  that  it  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  madness.  Much  examination  and  opportunity  for  examination 
may  be  needful  before  we  can  sign  a  certificate,  for  such  people  are 
often  ver>*  acute  and  quite  on  the  alert.  They  have  no  scruples 
about  falsehood,  and  will  deny  or  justify  everything  with  which  they 
are  taxed.  And  where  the  insanity  is  manifested  in  conduct,  tlie 
medical  man  may  never  be  a  witness  of  it,  and  is  obliged  to  receive 
on  hearsay  that  which  the  patient  strenuously  denies.  Careful  in- 
quiry, however,  will  probably  reveal  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
change ;  there  may  have  been  a  period,  though  short,  of  acute 
insanity, — as  acute  mania  or  melancholia, — which  passed  away  and 
left  this  as  a  permanent  condition  ;  or  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  insanity  marked  by  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  delusion  and  hallucination.  If  the  change  has  been  rapid  and 
progressive,  and  more  and  more  outrageous  and  eccentric,  it  is  likely 
that  in  a  short  time  unmistakable  insanity  will  be  displayed*     The 
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one  constant  and  marked  feature  of  this  insanity  is  the  absence  of 
delusion,  but  we  are  not,  on  this  account,  to  argue  that  the  intellect 
is  sound. 

The  hardest  form  of  moral  insanity  to  estimate  and  diagnose  is  the 
congenital  moral  defect — the  moral  imbecility  occasionally  met  with  in 
cases  of  this  reasoning  mania.  These  patients  are  utterly  incapable 
of  telling  the  truth  or  of  understanding  why  they  should  do  so. 
These  are  the  cases  that  commit  crimes  and  are  very  dangerous  to 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  may  have  considerable 
intellectual  ability. 

The  diagnosis  of  general  paralysisxs  easy  to  one  familiar  with  the 
disease.  The  best  symptom  for  early  diagnosis  is  the  modification 
of  the  articulation.  It  resembles  the  thickness  of  speech  in  a  drunken 
man,  and  depends  upon  loss  of  power  over  the  co-ordinate  action  of 
the  muscles  of  vocal  articulation.  Words  composed  of  numerous 
consonants,  with  few  vocalic  sounds,  are  articulated  in  a  shuffled 
manner  that  is  perfectly  characteristic.  In  speaking,  the  lips  are 
tremulous,  as  if  the  patient  were  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Protru- 
sion of  the  tongue  is  difficult,  and  it  cannot  be  long  protruded,  and 
while  protruded  it  quivers.  The  brows  droop,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  iris  under  the  stimulus  of  light  is  often  different  in  the  two 
eyes.  The  voice  has  a  peculiar  tremor,  and  the  gait  is  stumbling 
and  shuffling.  Later  on  the  power  over  the  sphincters  is  lost,  and 
finally  the  patient  may  choke  to  death  by  the  stoppage  of  food  in  the 
pharynx.  The  psychical  symptoms  are  generally  delusions  of  wealth 
and  grandeur.  There  is  a  universal  extravagance  of  ideas.  There  is 
loss  of  excito-motor  sensibility. 

The  detection  oi  feigned  insanity  is  very  important.  Those  who 
feign  insanity  generally  overact  their  part.  The  long-continued 
sleeplessness  of  mania  cannot  be  feigned.  Neither  can  the  restless, 
continued  agitation;  the  rapid  pulse;  the  foul  tongue;  the  dry, 
harsh,  inelastic  skin.  If  the  skin  feels  healthy  and  sweaty  from  the 
exertion  of  the  pretender,  and  if  he  sleeps  soundly  and  composedly 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  he  is  feigning.  Chronic  mania  is  more  easily 
simulated  and  more  difficult  of  detection.  Sibbald  says,  respecting 
these  cases,  that  before  deciding  upon  the  reality  of  any  doubtful 
case  of  insanity  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the  individual,  such  as 
the  amount  of  sleep,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  and  diges- 
tive system  generally,  the  conduct  and  the  state  of  health  immediately 
preceding  the  signs  of  insanity  should  be  ascertained.     The  effect  of 
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remarks  made  within  hearing  of  the  suspected  person  should  be  ob- 
served. One  who  proclaims  his  own  insanity  should  be  distrusted.* 
The  diagnosis  of  concealed  insanity  may,  at  times,  be  made  by 
inducing  a  patient  to  write  to  some  friend,  when  things  that  he  would 
not  speak  of  he  may  write  of  at  some  length,  and  his  delusion  be  made 
very  apparent  A  patient's  conduct  should  be  watched  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  to  discover  concealed  insanity. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CIVIL  INCAPACITY — LEGAL  TESTS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY — HINTS  FOR 
GIVING  TESTIMONY — EXPERT  TESTIMONY,  AND  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF 
EXPERTS   IN    INSANITY. 

Civil  Incapacity — Legal  Tests  of  Responsibility — Hints  in  giving 
Evidence', — Respecting  the  civil  incapacity  of  an  alleged  insane  man, 
Sibbald  says  that  the  acts  of  any  person  either  in  or  out  of  an  asylum 
may^  however,  be  declared  invalid,  if  it  can  be  shoivn  tliat,  at  the  time  tliey 
ivere  performed,  the  person  labored  under  such  an  insanity  as  rendered 
him  incapable  of  performing  them  rationally  and  without  injurious  con-- 
sequences.  On  this  principle  any  person  may  be  found  to  have  been 
incapable  of  contracting  marriage,  of  executing  a  deed,  contracting  a 
debt,  making  a  will,  or  giving  credible  evidence.  The  principle,  it 
must  be  carefully  noted,  is  not  that  the  mere  existence  of  insanity  in 
the  person  performing  them  invalidates  such  actions,  but  that  if 
the  insanity  has  materially  affected  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
actions,  they  may  be  thereby  invalidated.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  that  a  medical  jurist  has  to  keep  in  mind,  as  it 
is  not  an  unfrequent  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  person  is  necessarily 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  every  civil  act,  the  moment  he 

*  If  the  simulator  refuses  to  answer  all  questions,  refuses  food,  has  a  stupid  expression 
of  face,  and  remains  obstinately  silent,  it  may  be  at  times  difficult  to  detect  the  simulation. 
Bucknill  and  Tuke  say  that  the  most  important  diagnostic  mark  of  feigned  insanity  is  a 
want  of  coherence  in  its  manifestations ;  their  unconformity,  not  only  with  mental  disease 
in  general,  but  with  the  form  or  variety  of  insanity  which  is  feigned  in  particular.  The 
simulator  mixes  the  forms  of  insanity  together. 
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can  be  proved. to  labor  under  any  condition  to  which  the  term  in- 
sanity may  be  applied.  Perhaps  the  case  in  which  the  validity  of  a 
civil  act  is  most  easily  endangered  by  the  existence  of  any  form  of 
insanity  is  the  contract  of  marriage.  This  proceeding  is  supposed  to 
so  affect  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  almost  any  form  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind  may  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  that  intelligent  and 
deliberate  consideration,  which  is  essential  to  the  giving  of  rational 
consent.  In  these  cases — medico-legal  cases — it  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant that  the  practitioner  should  distinguish,  ist.  Diseased  perver- 
sion of  the  mental  faculties.  This  includes  all  kinds  of  insanity 
which  are  the  result  of  active  disease,  such  as  the  simple  form  of 
delirium,  mania,  melancholia,  and  monomania.  2d.  Weakness  or 
enfeeblement  of  the  mental  faculties,  resulting  either  from  defective 
development,  disease  or  decay.  This  includes  congenital  imbecility, 
and  all  the  forms  of  what  is  called  chronic  dementia,  all  those  enfee- 
blements  of  mind  which  are  sometimes  the  remaining  effects  of 
acute  disease,  sometimes  the  concomitants  of  chronic  disease,  and 
sometimes  only  the  mental  phase  of  senile  decay.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  incapacity  of  a  person  said  to  labor  under  any  of  these 
forms  of  disease,  it  must  be  necessary  that  an  experienced  physi- 
cian should  not  only  be  able  to  detect  their  characteristic  symptoms, 
but  also  to  show  that  the  performance  of  the  duties,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  under  consideration,  would  be  modified  or  obstructed 
by  the  existence  of  such  disease. 

Marriage, — As  has  been  already  stated,  the  mere  existence  of  any 
form  of  insanity  in  one  of  the  parties,  may  render  a  marriage  contract 
void. 

Civil  Contracts  may  be  held  binding  although  made  by  lunatics. 
If  the  person  with  whom  a  contract  is  made  had  no  knowledge  that 
the  person  contracting  was  insane,  and  if  no  attempt  was  made  to 
take  undue  advantage  of  him,  the  contract  would  be  held  good. 

Wills. T- A,  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  disposing  mind,  that  is, 
capable  of  making  a  valid  will,  if* he  knows  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  he  is  performing  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  consequences.  It 
is  in  regard  to  the  making  of  wills  that  the  law  has  carried  out  most 
thoroughly  the  principle  that  the  validity  of  an  act  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  cases  of  insanity,  unless  at  the  time  the  act  was  per- 
formed the  state  of  mind  of  the  agent  can  be  shown  to  render  him 
unfit  to  perform  that  particular  act  in  a  rational  manner.  Persons 
have  made  valid  wills  while  immates  of  lunatic  asylums.    And  one 
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will  was  held  to  be  good,  though  the  testator  had  committed  sui- 
cide within  three  days  after  its  execution.  The  existence  of  de- 
lusion, which  has  been  regarded  by  lawyers  as  of  such  importance  in 
cases  of  alleged  insanity,  does  not  invalidate  a  will;  for  it  has  been 
declared  to  be  **  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the  general  pow- 
ers of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,"  and  to  be  **  insufficient  to  overthrow 
the  will,  unless  it  was  calculated  to  influence  the  testator  In  making 
it/'  [We  had,  recently,  under  our  professional  care,  a  young  lady 
of  wealth,  a  case  of  chronic  mania  with  lucid  intervals,  in  whom  the 
natural  affections  were  more  than  usually  lively,  who  possessed  a 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  amount  of  property  she  possessed,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  proposed  disposing  of  it  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
and  whose  will,  as  dictated  by  her,  was  as  sane  a  document  as  we 
ever  examined.  Her  testamentary  capacity,  although  an  incurable 
case  of  insanity,  was  perfectly  good,  and  her  will  perfectly  valid.] 

On  the  other  hand  a  will  may  be  invalidated  on  account  of  the  ex- 
istence of  mental  states  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  insanity  from 
cither  a  legal  or  medical  point  of  view.  Drowsiness  and  stupor  re- 
sulting from  erysipelas  or  fever,  extreme  weakness  from  cholera  and 
failure  of  memory  in  old  age,  have  all  been  found  sufficient  to  void 
a  will.  If  a  physician  is  called  on  to  be  a  witness  to  a  wilt,  it  is  his 
duty  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  testa- 
tor. His  subsequent  evidence  in  regard  to  this,  will,  in  case  of  dis- 
pute, be  of  almost  decisive  influence  if  he  has  taken  proper  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  there  may  be 
a  possibility  of  doubt,  it  is  well  to  require  the  testator  to  show  that 
without  extraneous  aid,  and  without  referring  to  thedocumcnt  itself, 
he  remembers  and  understands  all  the  provisions  of  the  deed. 

Evidence  of  the  Insane, — Lunacy  was,  until  a  recent  date,  regarded 
by  the  law  as  incapacitating  a  patient  from  giving  evidence  in  court. 
But  according  to  the  much  more  extended  significations  which  the  term 
lunacy  has  received,  it  now  includes  states  of  mind  which  are  compati- 
ble with  testimonial  capacity.  Where  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  lu- 
natic understands  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  can  give  a  rational 
account  of  such  things  as  happened  before  his  eyes,  the  evidence 
may  be  admitted.  But  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence 
will  still  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  fulfils  the  conditions  com- 
monly required  to  constitute  credibility.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
that  when  a  person  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  insanity  between 
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the  occurrence  of  a  transaction  and  the  time  he  renders  his  testi- 
mony, his  evidence  cannot  be  admitted. 

Management  af  Property. — Where  persons  are  supposed  to  be  un- 
able, from  unsoundness  of  mind,  to  undertake  the  management  of 
their  own  property,  it  may  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  court;  but  this  proceeding  is  not  usually 
had  recourse  to,  unless,  there  is  urgent  necessity,  or  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  person*s  incapacity  will  be  permanent.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  principally  in  chronic  or  congenital  cases,  where  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  individual ;  and 
in  cases  of  recent  insanity,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
an  asylum  for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  it  may  also  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  protection  for  his  property  by  the  aid  of  the  court. 
In  giving  evidence  or  framing  a  statement  in  such  a  case,  It  Is  im- 
portant, if  incapacity  is  to  be  proved,  to  show  that  the  individual 
has  been  found,  when  placed  in  circumstances  requiring  such  ca- 
pacity, unable  to  perform  the  acts  which  the  management  of  property 
necessitates.  In  cases  of  active  insanity,  it  is  especially  required  to 
show  not  merely  that  there  is  delusion  or  other  symptom  of  insanity, 
but  that  the  insanity  is  of  such  a  nature  as  specially  to  disable  the 
person  from  duly  performing  the  duties  which  would  be  required  of 
him.  Difficulties  most  frequently  occur  in  cases  of  imbecility  and 
dementia;  but  the  verdicts  In  such  cases,  when  disputed,  will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  rest  rather  upon  the  impression  produced  by  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  behavior  of  the  Individual  than  the  mere  medical 
view  of  his  mental  condition.  The  most  effectual  aid  that  his  medi- 
cal witness  can  render  in  such  case,  is  to  show  whether  there  are  or 
are  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  the  person  under  inqui- 
sition, as  are  known  to  be  characteristic  of  imbeciles  or  demented 
persons.  In  undisputed  cases,  where  the  duty  of  the  physician  consists 
merely  in  making  an  affidavit,  there  is  special  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered. Brevity,  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  involves  incompetency  to  manage 
property  must  be  established,  are  the  most  important  requirements. 
In  England,  a  person  found  by  the  court  to  be  incapable,  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  **  committee  of  the  person,"  and  the  property 
under  a  **  committee  of  the  estate."  In  Scotland,  an  application  to 
the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  appointment  of  a  curator  bonis,  takes 
the  place  of  the  English  inquisition.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
Scotch  process  are,  that  it  is  cheaper,  more  easily  effected  and  more 
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easily  annulled,  and  that  it  does  not  affect  the  person  of  the  lunatic. 
By  the  provisions  of  a  recent  act»  the  person  of  an  insane  man  in 
Scotland  may  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  nearest  male 
relation  found  competent. 

Legal  Tests  of  Responsibility. — Bucknill  and  Tuke  say  in  respect  to 
this,  that  although  in  practice  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases 
is  in  a  large  number  of  instances  not  determined  according  to  the| 
law  laid  down  by  judges,  but  according  to  the  higher  law  of  hu- 
manity, that  it  is  important  that  students  of  psychological  medicine 
should  know  what  unfortunately  continues  to  be  the  main  legal  test 
of  responsibility  in  criminal  cases, — the  consciousness  or  knowledge 
of  right  or  wrong ;  instead  of  being,  as  it  should  be.  whether  in  con- 
sequence of  congenital  defect  or  acquired  disease,  the  power  of  self- 
control  is  absent  altogether,  or  is  so  far  wanting  as  to  render  the 
individual  irresponsible.  As  has  again  and  again  been  shown,  theJ 
unconsciousnes  of  right  and  wrong  is  one  thing,  and  the  powerless- 
ness  through  cerebral  defect  or  disease  to  do  right  is  another  thing. 
To  confound  them  in  an  asylum  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring a  considerable  number  of  the  inmates  thence  to  the  treadmill 
or  the  gallows. 

For  cases  in  which  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanit)%  although  knowing  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  and. 
quite  conscious  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  reader  i 
is  referred  to  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  4th  ed,,  p.  768.  For 
cases  in  which  the  plea  of  irresistible  impulse  was  admitted,  see  p. 
760,  also  p.  262-3  *^f  Bucknill  and  Tuke's  Manual  of  Psychologic  at 
Medicine,  4th  ed.  Also  refer  to  ''the  case  of  Henry  Galbites/*  by 
T>r.K\lcWn\g{Jourftal  of  McntaJ  Science,  }ii\y,  1867);  the  same  wri- 
ter's lecture  on  moral  insanity  {Brit,  Med,  Journal,  1857) :  **  The  Legal 
Doctrine  of  Responsibility  in  Relation  to  Insanity,"  by  S.  W.  North  J 
M.R.C.S,  {Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  1864) ;  **  In- 
sanity and  Crime,*'  by  the  editor  of  the  founml  of  Mental  Science, 
1864  (Townley's  case);  "  Etude  Medico-legale  sur  la  F*olie/'  par  M, 
Tardieu,  1872;  the  work  of  Esquirol  and  Marc,  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont,  De  la  Folie.  Raisonnante,  etc,  1867;  **  De  la  Monomanie  de 
Persecution  au  point  de  vuc  de  la  Medecine  legale"  {Ann.  d*Hyg,, 
pubi  1852),  and  I^asegue,  "  Memoire  sur  la  Delire  des  Persecutions" 
{Arch,  Gen,  de  Med,,  tom.  27).  A  case  of  delusion  of  persecution 
ending  in  homicide  and  acquittal,  in  which  the  judge's  common-sense 
and  humanity  got  the  better  of  his  law,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
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of  Mental  Science,  for  July,  1872.  For  cases  proving  the  presence 
of  the  homicidal  impulse  without  other  symptoms  of  insanity,  see 
article  by  Dr.  Needham  in  the  same  number;  and  for  the  important 
cases  of  Edmunds  and  Watson,  see  April,  1872.  For  case  of  in- 
sane infanticide  and  the  judge's  summing  up,  see  April,  1871.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Thompson's  article  in  the  Journal,  January,  1870,  and  also  the 
succeeding  one  in  the  October  number,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  Despine's  work,  Psychologic  Naturelle,  1868. 

Hints  in  Giving  Evidence, — Bucknill  and  Tuke  say  respecting  this 
part  of  medical  jurisprudence: 

1.  That  a  medical  man  is  obliged  to  make  known,  if  asked  in 
court,  the  statements  or  confessions  made  by  a  patient  to  him  [Peake 
on  Evidence,  p.  88 ;  Starkie  on  Evidence,  p.  105  ;  Shelf ord,  p.  81). 

2.  If  a  medical  witness  believes  a  criminal  to  be  insane  and  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect,  he  must  not  be  content 
with  stating  his  opinion,  but  must  be  prepared  to  state  the  reasons 
upon  which  that  conclusion  is  based.  For  aid  in  arriving  at  a  judg- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  Diagnosis  of  In- 
sanity. 

3.^  The  medical  witness  should  confine  himself  to  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  metaphysical 
discussion,  or  an  attempt  to  define  insanity. 

4.  If  a  medical  witness  sometimes  wishes  to  fortify  his  view  of  the 
case  by  inducing  the  counsel  to  read  from  medical  works,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  this  can  be  legally  done.  It  has  been  de- 
cided in  one  case  that  "  counsel  was  at  liberty  to  read  as  part  of  his 
speech,  the  opinions  of  a  medical  work,  but  the  jury  would  not  have 
to  decide  the  case  upon  medical  criticism,  but  upon  the  case  and  the 
facts."  The  counsel  in  the  case  alluded  to  then  read  from  a  book  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  in  order  to  show  that  certain  cases  recorded 
there  were  similar  to  the  one  before  the  court.  •  It  would  appear,  from 
R.  V,  Crouch,  i  Cox,  C.  C,  94,  that  the  opinions  of  a  medical  writer 
cannot  be  stated  in  an  address  to  the  jury,  but  the  judge  in  the  case 
alluded  to  did  not  distinguish  between  these  and  cases, 

5.  In  regard  to  any  notes  the  medical  witness  may  have  taken  of 
the  prisoner's  state,  he  may  only  make  use  of  those  in  court  which 
he  has  committed  to  paper  at  the  time  he  examined  the  prisoner. 

6.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prisoner  may  be  sane  when 
examined  by  the  physician,  and  yet  may  have  been  insane  when  he 
committed  the  deed,  and  vice  versa. 
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Expert  TesHntonf  and  the  Functions  of  Experts. — Many  of  the  com- 
munity, as  the  late  Dr.  Ray  has  shown,  completely  ignore  the  exact 
puqjose  of  skilled  testimony  in  a  judicial  proceeding  and  the  func- 
tions of  an  expert.  They  are  apt  to  bring  forward  the  timeworn 
objection  to  expert  testimony,  viz.,  that  as  the  experts  are  engaged 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  litigant  parties  they  thus  necessarily 
testify  under  a  bias,  and  consequently  are  not  trustworthy.  This 
would  imply  that  there  Is  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  what  any 
given  expert  shall  say,  before  he  has  heard  a  word  of  the  evidence 
on  cither  side.  An  expert's  opinions,  as  Dn  Ray  has  said,  are  worth 
money,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  his  opinions  are  corruptly  bought. 
Why  should  a  fair  reward  for  professional  services  obscure  an  ex* 
pert's  perception  of  truth  ?  Experts  necessarily,  according  to  the' 
present  law,  which  we  hope  to  see  reformed  (see  chapter  on  "  the 
necessity  for  a  reform  in  the  introduction  of  expert  testimony  where 
insanity  is  alleged  as  a  defence'*),  testify  in  the  interest  of  a  parly; 
but  that  fact  Dr.  Ray  conclusively  proved  does  not  imply  an  unwor- 
thy bias.  The  counsel  lay  before  the  expert  the  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced before  him  as  far  as  they  can.  and  the  honest  expert  invaria- 
bly tells  the  counsel  either  that  if  he  can  prove  the  facts  as  he  states 
them  he  has  a  good  cause,  or  he  tells  him  that  even  if  he  does  prove 
such  facts  they  would  not  warrant  the  construction  he  wishes  to  putJ 
upon  them,  and  that  his — the  expert's — testimony  would  not  help  i 
him.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  as  Dr.  Ray  said,  that  if  an  expert 's 
testimony  is  wholly  and  unconditionally  in  favor  of  one  side  only,  it 
is  merely  because  this  result  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  An  honest 
expert  will  moreover  warn  the  counsel  ihat  the  evidence  as  brought 
out  on  trial  may  oblige  him  to  modify  his  opinion. 

An  expert  is  one  who  gives  his  time  and  attention  entirely  to  a 
particular  pursuit,  and  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  recognised  as  an  expert 
in  questions  relating  to  that  pursuit ,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
have  attended  to  it  incidentally  as  a  subordinate  part  of  a  more  gen- 
eral department  of  inquiry, 

Tfte  functions  of  an  expert  are  to  appear  in  court  to  give  an  opin- 
ion, based  either  on  his  acquaintance  with  the  party  whose  mental 
or  physical  condition  is  under  investigation,  or  upon  a  medical  ex- 
amination of  him  which  he  has  made,  or  upon  a  hypothetical  case 
stated  to  him  in  court.  The  expert  is  wanted  in  court  to  give  his 
opinion  on  facts  proved  or  upon  a  case  hypothetical ly  stated.  An  opin^ 
ion,  I  should  define,  as  the  statement  of  what  certain  facts  indicate  to 
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tki  expert  himself.  Therefore,  on  a  trial,  I  do  not  think  an  expert 
should  give  his  opinion  upon  facts  proved  by  a  witness  unless  he  hears 
all  the  testimony  of  such  witness.  The  old  practice  where  the  expert 
heard  all  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  then  was  asked  for  his 
opinion  founded  on  that  evidence,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  was,  I  think, 
better  calculated  to  elicit  a  well-considered  opinion  than  the  new 
change,  where  the  counsel  on  each  side,  out  of  the  facts  that  have  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  construct  a  hypothetical  case  as  fairly  as  will  best 
serve  their  purpose,  and  no  more.  In  such  cases  the  expert  may  be 
obliged  to  assent  to  the  propositions  of  both  sides,  as  Dr.  Ray  has 
shown,  and  thus  apparently  stultify  himself.  This  is  due  to  a  twist- 
ing and  coloring  of  facts.  Sometimes  unfortunately  the  manner  in 
which  an  expert's  opinion  is  elicited  is  deliberately  calculated  to  over- 
whelm it  with  discredit  Able  counsel  use  all  their  professional  as- 
tuteness to  deprive  of  its  proper  w^eight  with  the  jury,  says  lyr,  Ray, 
the  most  honest  and  truthful  expressions  of  opinion,  and  if  we  had 
a  healthier  public  sentiment  which  would  make  the  judge  keep  a  cross- 
examination  within  its  proper  limits  and  restrain  the  license  of  counsel, 
the  public  would  have  less  reason  for  distrusting  and  sneering  at  e.x- 
pert  testimony.  The  judge's  question  to  determine  whether  a  witness 
offered  as  a  mental  expert  has  the  legal  qualification  to  entitle  him  to 
testify  as  such  should  be  :  "  Do  you  give  your  time  and  attention  en- 
tirely to  a  particular  branch  of  medicine,  and  is  that  mental  or  psy- 
chological medicine?"  This,  and  nothing  else,  is  needed  to  consti- 
tute an  expert  in  mental  medicine.  He  should  then  in  any  given 
case,  give  his  opinion  on  the  case  from  the  examination  he  has  made; 
his  observation,  experience  and  professional  reading.  He  necessarily 
forms  an  opinion  from  this  combination. 

Dr.  Ray  recommended,  in  1873.  that  the  testimony  of  experts  be 
given  in  writing  and  read  to  the  jury  without  any  oral  examination. 
It  would  thus,  he  said,  be  deliberately  prepared,  its  explanations 
well  considered,  and  its  full  force  and  bearings  clearly  discerned.  It 
would  go  to  the  jury  on  its  own  merits,  no  advantage  being  gained 
by  either  party  by  the  superior  adroitness  of  counsel  in  embarrassing 
the  witness  and  pushing  his  statements  to  a  false  or  ridiculous  con- 
clusion. It  would  work  no  injustice  to  either  party,  and  it  could  be 
managed  without  additional  inconvenience.  There  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  civil  cases  where  both  parties  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment Dr.  Ray  says:  "Judges  should  not,  as  they  sometimes  have 
been  known  to  do,  disregard  their  proper  functions  and  assume  the 
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part  of  an  expert,  and,  in  cases  of  disputed  sanity,  pronounce  a  man  to 
be  sane  and  safe  to  be  at  large  in  spite  of  the  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary of  men  long  conversant  with  the  discourse,  conduct,  ways,  andj 
manners  of  the  insane.'*  The  whole  subject  of  expert  testimony  needs' 
to  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  now  occupies,  by  the  mutual 
efforts  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  public  sentiment.  The  revolution 
in  the  management  of  the  insane  has  produced  among  its  legitimate 
effects  a  better  knowledge  of  insanity.  Respecting  written  testimony 
I  would  add  that  in  the  celebrated  Parish  will  case,  reported  by  Ray 
in  his  Contrihtitmis  to  Mental  Pathology^  p.  316,  where  Henry  Parish, 
a  prosperous  New  York  merchant,  made  bis  will  in  1842,  being  then 
fifty-four  years  old,  on  trial  the  surrogate  wisely  determined  that  the 
opinions  should  be  given  in  writing,  with  the  understanding  that, 
though  not  clothed  with  the  authority  of  legal  evidence,  they  would 
be  carefully  considered  and  credited  with  all  the  weight  to  which 
they  were  really  entitled.  This  enabled  the  expert  to  utter,  as  Dr. 
Ray  showed,  what  is  impossible  in  the  usual  method  of  examination 
and  cross-examination,  his  opinions  and  the  reasons  for  opinions, 
with  that  coherence  and  logical  relation  absolutely  necessary  to 
show  their  full  force  and  significance*  Mr.  Parish  made  his  will,  in 
1842,  disposing  of  some  $750,000.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1843,  and 
had  an  apoplectic  attack,  from  which  he  shortly  recovered  and  con- 
tinued as  well,  apparently,  as  ever,  both  in  body  and  mind,  until  the 
IQtli  of  July,  1849,  when  he  had  another  apoplectic  attack,  much 
more  severe.  In  about  a  fortnight  he  was  out  of  immediate  danger^  j 
but  never  recov^ered  his  ordinary  condition.  His  right  side,  including 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  was  found  to  be  somewhat  paralyzed  ;  the 
power  of  articulation  was  lost;  and  his  natural  elasticity  and  vigor 
were  gone.  These  traits  continued  with  little  change  until  he  died, 
in  1856.  Epileptic  fits  occurred  within  a  few  months  of  the  apoplec* 
tic  attack  of  July,  1849,  at  intervals  ranging  from  eight  days  to  six 
months  or  more.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1S49,  he  subscribed  his 
cross  in  lieu  of  a  signature  to  a  codicil  to  his  will.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1853^  a  second  codicil  was  subscribed  in  like  manner, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1854.  a  tliird  codicil,  substituting  his  wife 
in  place  of  Daniel  and  James  Parish  as  residuary  legatee.  ^  These 
codicils  were  contested  in  the  Surrogate's  Court  on  the  ground  that 
when  they  were  made  the  testator  had  not  a  testamentary  capacity. 
His  mental  condition  during  the  period  between  the  attacks  in  1849 
and  his  death  in  1 856  was  that  of  but  a  small  measure  of  mental 
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capacity.  He  was  reduced  to  an  almost  vegetative  existence.  There 
was  ample  proof  of  mental  infirmity,  of  dementia,  or  imbecility..  He 
was  plainly  an  insane  man,  without  mind  enough  left  to  constitute 
testamentary  capacity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL   PARALYSIS   OF  THE   INSANE. 

(Syn. — Paralytic  Dementia  ;  Progressive  General  Paresis  ;  Paralysie  general  des 

alihiis.) 

In  writing  on  this  very  interesting  form  of  mental  disease  we  may 
define  it  as  a  disease  characterized  by  general  and  progressive  loss  of 
co-ordinating  power  over  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  speech  and 
locomotion,  combined  with  mental  enfeeblement,  always  tending  to 
dementia,  and  characterized  by  a  sense  of  well-being  or  actual  delu- 
sions of  an  exalted  character.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  certain 
states  of  the  brain,  mental  action  or  the  actions  of  the  higher  centres 
of  the  brain  may  become  at  times  automatic,  and  be  performed  with- 
out the  intervention  of  consciousness.  A  constant  repetition  of  any 
given  mental  action  causes  it  to  become  organically  registered  in  the 
brain  centres,  so  that  while  at  first  a  series  of  thoughts  is  performed 
consciously  by  the  individual,  it  ultimately  becomes  reflex,  respond- 
ing to  the  recognized  stimulus  without  consciousness  and  indepen- 
dent of  any  effort  or  intervention  of  consciousness.  It  is  to  some 
injury  of  this  mind-power  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  mental  symptoms  of  general  paralysis.* 

Two  classes  of  mental  actions  will  necessarily  be  involved  in  this 
disease.  First,  those  which  are  of  so  recent  an  origin  as  not  to  have 
become  organically  registered ;  and  second,  those  which  are  still 
unable  to  be  performed  without  conscious  interference.     One  of  the 

*  General  paralyAis  may  be  due  to  excessive  mental  labor,  great  anxiety,  alcoholic  or 
venereal  excess,  or  to  any  great  and  continued  strain  upon  the  centric  nervous  system. 
Blows  on  the  head  and  sunstroke  may  produce  it,  and  it  attacks  by  preference  males  be- 
tween thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Sleeplessness,  restlessness,  depression  followed  by 
exaltation,  enfeeblement,  and  extravagance  of  thought  and  action  are  early  aAd  marked 
symptoms. 
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most  prominent  instincts  or  ideas  in  the  Jiunian  mind  is  the  import- 
ance of  self.  In  a  healthy  state  we  draw  up  and  surround  ourselves 
with  an  ideal  self  which,  if  we  are  healthy-minded,  finds  no  expres- 
sion. If  the  power  to  which  all  mental  processes  are  due  be  im- 
paired, those  actions,  among  others,  will  be  affected  which  are  the 
most  detailed  and  elaborate,  the  most  varied,  the  least  rigidly  defined, 
and  the  least  organically  registered.  Of  all  mental  processes  those 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  self  are  at  once  the  most  general, 
extensive,  and  complicated,  as  well  as  the  most  vague  and  undefined* 
Self  occupies  in  the  mind  the  widest,  most  frequent,  and  most  capri- 
cious attention.  As  in  general  paralysis  this  mind-power  is  the  seat 
of  the  main  lesion,  the  psychical  processes  concerned  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  self  will  be  the  first  involved,  and  will  present  the  most 
prominent  symptoms.  In  general  paralysis  the  ideal  self  runs  riot; 
the  man  is  not  as  he  is,  but  as  he  has  pictured  himself  and  as  he  would 
have  himself  be.  In  the  inception  of  his  disease  the  patient  feels 
himself  **  bang-up"  and  "perfect.**  Everything  is  "elegant'*  and 
rose-colored.  His  wealth  is  unbounded,  and  he  orders  *'  a  million  '* 
cigars  and  orders  palaces  built  of  gold  and  diamonds  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  nonchalance,  thoroughly  believing  in  his  capacity  to 
do  all  these  things.  The  patient's  delusions  are  markedly  progres- 
sive  in  number,  absurdity,  and  exaggeration.  Being  rather  feeble,  he 
imagines  himself  capable  of  immense  sustained  exertions*  In  gen- 
eral paralysis  the  mental  processes  which  are  the  most  automatic  are 
the  last  to  be  affected,  and  the  patient  entertains  perfectly  reasonable 
ideas  about  his  actual  self,  and,  although  possessing  thousands  of 
ideal  dollars  and  estates,  will  tell  you  correctly  that  he  earns  but  ten 
dollars  per  week,  as  this  idea  has,  from  frequent  and  constant  repeti- 
tion, become  automatic.  In  the  same  manner  a  patient  under  my 
care  tells  me  correctly  that  his  suit  of  clothes  cost  him  fifteen  dollars 
in  London,  and  in  the  same  breath  says  that  he  has  ordered  a  silk- 
velvct  suit  with  diamond  buttons.  At  the  present  moment  he  con- 
siders his  health  perfect,  but  acknowledges  that  in  the  past  he  has 
had  many  sicknesses  and  infirmities.  Matters  of  recent  occurrence, 
which  have  not  had  opportunities  for  repetition,  and  so  have  not  be- 
come organically  registered  and  automatic,  and  that  consequently 
involve  consciousness,  are  far  more  dependent  upon  mind  than  mat- 
ters of  earlier  date  which  have  been  so  frequently  repeated  as  to 
acquire  automaticity*  The  patient,  therefore,  while  stating  with 
accuracy  events  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  past,  can  give  but  a  very 
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vague  and  confused  account  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  or 
weeks.  This  defect  in  memory  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  we  observe 
it  particularly  in  persons  of  methodical  habits.  Leaving  this  inter- 
esting field  of  the  psychology  of  general  paralysis,  wc  proceed  to 
notice  its  pathology. 

Pathology  of  General  Paralysis, — The  pathology  of  general  paraly- 
sis is  very  obscure,  and  invites  especial  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
profession.  Dn  Magnan.  a  distinguished  physiologist  and  psycholo- 
gist, the  superintendent  of  a  Paris  insane  asylum,  considers  that  the 
ftjndamental  lesion  of  this  disease  is  a  generally  diffused  interstitial 
encephalitis,  which  involves  accessory  structural  changes  of  various 
character.  He  regards  the  primary  and  most  palpable  form  of  the 
interstitial  degeneration  as  colloid,  where  the  transformed  matter  is 
presented  under  the  aspect  of  a  hyaline  substance,  semi-transparent, 
slightly  refractory,  and  at  certain  points  of  a  bluish  tint  When  ex- 
isting in  isolated  masses  of  small  size,  it  preserves  the  form  and 
aspect  of  whatever  cerebral  elements  it  may  have  invaded.  This  pro- 
duct  of  inflammation,  which  Dr.  Magnan  does  not  claim  to  be  tu- 
bercular^  is  not  of  a  fatty  nature,  because  insoluble  in  ether  or  chlo- 
roform. It  is  not  amyloid,  because  unaffected  by  tincture  of  iodine 
or  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  is  dissolved  in  strong  acetic 
acid.  It  is  not  organic,  as  there  is  no  reaction  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Its  solubility  in  hot  water,  especially  when  potassa  or  soda  is 
added,  is  supposed  to  establish  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  chemical 
composition*  In  examining  the  cerebrum  as  the  principal  seat  of 
paresis,  Magnan  claims  priority  in  having  determined  the  ependyma 
of  the  ventricle  as  the  centre,  or  perhaps  one  of  many  centres,  of  that 
destructive  process  which  is  indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  general 
paralysis,  which  affects  all  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  produces 
those  secondary  pathological  appearances,  that  have  previously  been 
identified  as  the  cause  of  the  disorders  of  mobility  and  sensibility. 
The  progress  of  the  morbid  degeneration  from  the  point  where  the 
ventricles  have  become  dilated,  their  ependyma  thickened,  when  their 
surface,  especially  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  covered  with  granula* 
tions,  is  probably  upwards  along  the  connective  as  well  as  involving 
all  tissues,  and  is  gradual  and  insidious,  and  can  only  be  traced  by  the 
more  advanced  alterations  in  structure.  (It  is  proper  to  state  here 
that  Dr.  Boyd,  late  physician  and  superintendent  of  the  Somerset 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  England,  disputes  Dr.  Magnan's  claim 
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to  the  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  pathological  changes  in  gene- 
ral paralysis,  calling  attention  to  his  observations,  made  about  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Somerset  County  Asy- 
lum.) This  interstitial  irritation  of  the  brain  in  general  paralysis, 
however  it  is  disseminated,  is  propagated  by  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
invades  the  white  matter  in  common  with  the  cortical  substance,  and 
alsothecapillaries,  which  are  thickened,  tortuous  and  massed  together 
The  cells  of  the  cortical  portion  are  sometimes  found  infiltrated  with 
granulations,  but  preserving  their  form.  This  is  found  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease*  It  is  in  the  middle  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
gray  matter  that  the  cells  are  observed  to  have  brilliant  nuclei  tending 
toward  colloid,  while  their  normal  aspect  is  preserved.  The  walls  of 
the  cells  nearest  the  lesion  are  transformed  into  a  shining,  refractory, 
hyaline  substance,  the  colloid  infiltration  having  been  propagated  to 
both.  The  microscopic,  as  well  as  the  naked-eye  appearances,  may 
appear  first  in  the  brain  and  subsequently  in  the  medulla,  or  they  may 
appear  first  in  the  medulla  and  afterwards  in  the  brain  ;  and  they  may 
also  appear  in  both  simultaneously.  If  the  brain  is  primarily  attacked 
the  psychical  signs  predominate  or  are  exclusively  manifested.  If 
the  medulla  be  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  muscular  pain,  tremor 
and  ataxic  symptoms,  spreading  gradually  to  the  lips  and  tongue,  dis- 
turbance of  the  internal  viscera  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the 
spinal  column  involved,  precede  alienation  and  increase  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis.  Finally,  when  the  whole  cerebro-spinat  axis  participates 
at  once  in  the  colloid  degeneration,  the  characteristic  indications  of 
paresis  will  appear  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  colloid  degeneration  upon  which 
Magnan  insists  is  far  from  being  constant  in  paresis,  and  we  meet  with 
it  in  other  diseases  remotely  connected,  or  perhaps  in  no  degree  con- 
nected with  paresis.  For  instance,  the  cpendyma  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  the  same  changes  as  in  paresis 
after  muscular  atrophy,  chronic  alcoholism,  senile  dementia,  tetanus, 
and  also  after  tubercular  meningitis,  I  will  now  cite  as  concisely  as 
possible  the  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities  relative  to  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease  under  question.  Bayle  designated  the  disease 
chronic  arachnitis.  Calmeil  considered  it  as  a  diffused  chronic  peri- 
encephalitis, and  held  that  it  was  of  inflammatory  origin.  BaiUarger 
observed  two  sets  of  anatomical  alterations,  congestion  of  the  mem- 
branes and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  with  atrophy  and  softening  of  the 
brain.    Burnet  and  Lancereaux  speak  of  a  neo- membrane,  or  a  pachy- 
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meningitis,  the  formation  of  which  they  explain  by  the  exudation  of 
a  parietal  layer  from  its  walls,  which  is  insensibly  organized  and 
which  bears  the  marks  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  rupture  of  these 
vessels  leads  to  the  occurrence  of  arachnoid  cysts.  Erlenmayer  ex- 
plains the  atrophy  which  has  been  noticed  by  the  successive  and 
repeated  effusions  of  serum,  the  nervous  elements  being  replaced  by 
an  amorphous  substance.  Frerichs  considers  the  induration  of  the 
gray  matter  as  connecting  the  pathological  condition  with  sclerosis. 
The  alterations  in  the  white  matter  consist  of  hardening  or  softening, 
increase  of  fluid  of  the  ventricles  and  thinning  of  their  parietes, 
which  resemble  indurated  ependyma.  M.  Luys,  a  very  able  French 
investigator,  believes  that  in  the  softening  of  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  may  be  discovered  the  source  of  general  paralysis, 
but  Magnan  asserts  that  this  conviction  of  M.  Luys  is  founded  on 
exceptional  cases.  M.  Luys  gives  as  the  result  of  his  microscopic 
investigations  the  following  results,  viz. :  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
are  of  considerable  size,  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  incrusted  with 
granulations,  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater  presenting  scattered  cell- 
granules  and  molecules  and  extravasated  blood-globules.  The  gray 
substance  is  greatly  developed,  with  palpable  vascular  arborizations, 
often  in  the  form  of  a  plexus.  The  calibre  of  the  capillaries  is 
almost  always  contracted  by  the  incrustation  of  minute  granules,  or 
by  cells,  deposited  chiefly  at  the  bifurcations,  which  are  of  irregular 
shapes  and  break  down  and  discharge  their  contents.  The  nerve- 
tubes  are  malformed,  their  contents  escape,  and  they  present  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  debris. 

Rokitansky  has  detected  three  distinct  pathological  appearances : 
1st.  Where  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  embraces  in  its  network  the 
nervous  element,  and  in  chronic  cases  is  stiff",  fibrous,  and  induces  ad- 
hesion of  the  pia  mater.  2d.  The  tubes  are  varicose  and  broken, 
while  the  cells  appear  swollen.  3d.  The  presence  of  amyloid  or  col- 
loid bodies.  Wedl's  observations  are  as  follows :  That  contraction 
of  the  capillaries  and  small  bloodvessels,  in  consequence  of  the  cells 
upon  their  walls,  leads  to  obliteration,  their  conversion  into  bands  of 
connective  tissue,  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  part.  Dr.  Ertzbischoff"  attributes  the  hyperaemia  of  the  cortical 
layers  to  the  extreme  development  of  the  embryoplastic  element  in 
the  capillaries,  which,  by  compressing  the  vessels  without  and  within, 
diminishes  and  ultimately  destroys  the  cavity.  This  stasis  necessi- 
tates granulations  and  adhesion.     The  majority  of  the  German  pa- 
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thologists  localize  the  disease  in  changes  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
and  in  the  development  of  the  connective  tissue.  Meschede  sees  the 
essential  characteristics  of  paresis  in  the  degeneration  of  cerebral 
cells,  especially  those  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  he  depicts  as 
of  abnormal  shape  and  filled  and  surrounded  with  fatty  and  pigmen- 
tary granulations.  Lockhart  Clarke  speaks  of  the  conversion  of  the 
cells  of  the  convolutions  into  pigmentary  bodies,  irregularly  shaped 
and  about  to  break  up.  Contemporaneously  with  this  change,  the 
spinal  marrow,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  is  softened  to  the  consist- 
ency of  cream,  or  there  may  be  a  granular  degeneration  in  its  gray 
matter  or  in  its  surroundings.  Westphal  has  discovered  in  some 
cases  granulations  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
did  not  extend  higher  than  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  so  that 
the  alteration  could  not  be  regarded  as  secondary,  or  as  proceeding 
from  the  pathological  condition  of  the  convolutions.* 

The  course  of  general  paralysis  may  very  properly  be  divided  into 
four  stages : 

1.  That  of  delirium,  with  or  without  slight  physical  lesions. 

2.  That  of  defective  co-ordination  of  movement,  exaggerated  sen- 
timents, alterations  in  the  secretions,  with  continued  delirium. 

*  Although  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  opinions  and  observations  of  all  the 
distinguished  observers  we  have  mentioned,  we  think  they  have  all  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion in  their  researches  to  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  general  paralysis ;  our  own 
investigations  have  Been  limited  to  perhaps  too  few  cases  to  draw  forcible  deductions  from, 
but  they  have  convinced  us,  personally,  that  whether  primarily  or  secondarily  to  cerebral 
change  the  spinal  cord  is  always  affected,  and  that  the  changes  in  it  are  constant  and 
peculiar.  We  think  these  changes  often  primary.  We  call  attention  to  one  of  the  micro- 
photographs  in  this  work,  showing  atrophy  of  ncrve-cells  of  the  posterior  columns,  with 
plates  of  new  connective  tissue  of  irregular  size.  The  lateral  columns  are  also  affected 
in  their  posterior  section ;  and  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
columns  may  be  unitedly  affected.  We  also  call  attention  to  another  micro-photograph 
depicting  a  change  not  unlike  that  we  meet  with  in  myelitis,  with  marked  softening,  evi- 
dently succeedmg  an  inflammatory  process  of  the  posterior  comua.  We  think  decidedly 
that  pathological  conditions  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  are  phenomena  primary  to  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  cerebral  cells  in  this  disease ;  but  it  has  not  seemed  that  the  cere- 
bral changes  were  so  invariable  and  constant  as  the  spinal ;  and  we  think  careful  obser- 
vation will  in  the  future  show  shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  think  the 
changes  in  the  brain  congestive  and  hyperaemic  and  not  generally  inflammatory,  and  we 
think  the  psychical  symptoms  are  immediately  dependent  upon  the  disturbances  in  the 
circulation,  which  accelerates,  impedes  or  interrupts  the  nutrient  supply  of  the  cerebral 
cells.  We  see  first,  exalted  functional  excitability  and  activity,  and  secondarily,  destruc- 
tion of  this  excitability  and  activity  with  dementia,  indicative  of  degenerative  changes 
in  the  brain-cells. 
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3.  That  of  special  dementia,  with  greater  stupidity  and  degradation 
than  in  other  forms,  the  control  of  muscles  diminished,  habits  dirty. 

4.  Perception  of  impressions  by  external  senses  abolished ;  insen- 
sibility to  pain;  extinction  of  functions  of  relation  and  organic  life; 
disturbance  in  circulation ;  complete  adynamic  ataxy  and  marasmus. 

Optimism  and  ambitious  ideas,  as  I  remarked  in  the  first  part  of 
this  chapter,  constitute  the  essential  mental  characteristics.  Pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  complete  delirium  or  delusions  there 
may  be  traced  deviations  from  healthy  mentalization,  which,  though 
faint  or  latent,  should  be  accepted  as  prodromata.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  gradual  evolution  of  physical  and  psychical  symptoms  cor- 
responds intimately  with  structural  alterations  in  the  nervous  centres. 
Owing  to  having  employed  galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve  with  temporary  beneficial  results  in  some  cases  of  general  paral- 
ysis, the  following  question  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind :  Whether 
some  of  the  principal  changes  occurring  in  general  paralysis  may 
not  have  their  origin  in  a  congestion  originating  in  the  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic,  transmitted  along  the  spinal  cord,  ultimately  involv- 
ing every  tissue  within  the  cranium,  and  eventuating  simultaneously 
in  the  degeneration  of  bloodvessels,  cells,  and  nerve-tubes,  and  the 
mental  and  motor  perversions  which  distinguish  in  so  marked  a 
manner  general  paralysis  from  all  other  diseases  of  the  same  class  ? 
The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  aside  from  the  exalted 
notions,  are  difficulty  in  articulation,  with  a  trembling  of  the  tongue 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  protrude  it  beyond  the  teeth,  often  a 
turning  to  one  side  and  a  general  inability  to  use  it  freely,  as  if  it 
were  too  large  for  the  mouth  or  too  heavy  for  use,  very  flabby,  and 
easily  indented  by  the  teeth ;  a  peculiar  dragging  of  one  of  the  feet 
or  legs;  and  added  to  these  symptoms  will  be  found  a  heavy,  dull 
expression  of  countenance,  and  an  unusual  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
ajid,  almost  invariably,  an  unequal  contraction  of  the  pupils.  It 
requires  careful  observation  to  detect  these  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages,  and  careful  treatment  may  relieve  them  temporarily ;  but 
although  we  may  retard  the  issue  of  the  disease  by  careful  watching 
and  skilful  treatment,  it  inevitably  advances  insidiously  to  paralysis 
of  the  tongue  and  limbs  and  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  mind. 
In  the  last  stages,  which  sometimes  last  for  years,  emaciation  suc- 
ceeds obesity.  Sometimes  there  is  intense  restlessness,  but  generally 
we  find  lethargy  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  this  lethargy  being  dis- 
turbed by  twitchings  or  epileptiform  convulsions.     These  often  ter- 
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minate  life,  but  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  are  sheer  exhaus- 
tion and  tubercular  disease.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
retina,  we  find  the  nerve  changes  generally  proportionate  to  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  cor- 
responding to  the  .early  or  the  hyperaemic  stage,  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  to  the  white  atrophic  condition  of  the  optic  disk.  With 
regard  to  the  temperature,  I  have  always  noticed,  as  an  unvarying 
symptom,  that  there  is  always  a  higher  temperature  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning.  Seldom  less  than  one  degree,  and,  in  excited 
cases,  sometimes  a  difference  of  two  degrees,  and  we  may,  by  the 
thermometer,  discover  the  progress  of  the  disease  when  we  cannot  do 
it  satisfactorily  by  any  other  means.  In  sleepless  and  destructive 
cases  the  temperature  is  higher  than  it  is  in  quiet  cases.  We  may 
consider  the  average  duration  of  general  paralysis  as  about  thirteen 
months,  and  very  few  patients  live  more  than  three  years  after  the 
development  of  well-marked  symptoms. 

Dr.  Auguste  Voisin,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Paralysie  Generalc  des 
Alienes,  says  that  in  the  first  period  of  general  paralysis  the  principal, 
persistent,  and  most  valuable  symptoms  may  be  said  to  be : 

1.  Loss  or  diminution  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

2.  Tremulous  speech. 

3.  Fibrillary  twitchings  of  the  lips  and  the  facial  muscles. 

4.  The  pupillary  phenomena,  and 

5.  The  existence  of  fever. 

The  points  he  makes  in  regard  to  the  temperature  are : 

1.  That  in  general  paralysis  the  average  temperature  is  below  the 
normal. 

2.  That  every  eight  or  fifteen  days  it  rises  above  the  average. 

3.  That  it  stays  above  the  normal  mean  sometimes  for  only  one 
day,  sometimes  for  many  days  consecutively. 

4.  That  in  cases  in  which  this  elevation  of  temperature  continues 
for  several  days  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  always  highest  in  the 
evening. 

5.  That  the  increase  as  well  as  the  decrease  of  the  temperature  is 
sudden. 

6.  The  figure  indicating  the  temperature  is  never  high.  It  rarely 
attains  102.2°  F.,  and  more  frequently  is  between  100.04°  ^^^ 
100.4°  F. 

The  psychic  changes  are  only  an  exaggeration  of  those  of  the 
prodromal  and  intermediate  periods.    Sometimes  there  is  no  delirium, 
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but  only  an  enfeeblement  of  the  intellect  and  perversion  of  the  feel- 
ings, but  in  others,  and  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  either  the  ordi- 
nary expansive  mania,  so  often  described  by  writers  on  this  disease, 
or  a  melancholic  form,  recognized  by  Falret,  Calmeil,  Pinel,  Lunier, 
Baillarger,  and  others,  and  which  is  hardly  ever  found  with  the  same 
characters  in  any  other  disorder. 

The  melancholic  type  of  mental  disorder  is  to  be  separated  in  five 
special  clinical  forms : 

a.  Melancholia  with  agitation,  which  is  distinguished  from  a  simi- 
lar state  in  other  forms  of  mental  disease  by  the  elevated  tem- 
perature. 

6,  The  melancholia  with  stupor,  the  patient  not  preserving  the 
obstinate  silence  nor  presenting  the  facial  muscular  contraction  usual 
in  such  cases  with  other  relations. 

c.  Religious  melancholia ;  a  rare  form. 

d.  Melancholia  with  ideas  of  persecution,  and  sometimes 

f.  Ideas  of  poverty,  in  which  the  patients  refuse  to  eat  because 
they  are  too  poor  or  because  food  is  too  dear. 

Voisin  also  makes  three  varieties  of  the  hypochondriac  form  of 
depression,  viz.  : 

a.  The  denial  of  the  possession  of  certain  organs. 

d.  The  negation  of  existence,  and 

c.  Micromania,  or  belief  of  the  patients  that  they  are  infants  or 
children. 

The  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  these  forms,  their  absurdity, 
and  the  variable  character  of  the  delusions,  as  in  other  forms  of 
mania,  in  paralysis,  he  thinks  sufficiently  separate  these  varieties  of 
hypochondria  from  the  non-paralytic  forms.  Voisin  recognizes  five 
varieties  of  general  paralysis : 

1.  The  acute  and  rapid  form  (acute  periencephalitis). 

2.  The  ordinary  form,  with  grand  delirium. 

3.  The  senile  form,  characterized  by  progressive  enfeeblement  of 
the  intellect,  and  of  long  duration — six,  eight,  and  ten  years. 

4.  General  paralysis  with  all  the  characters  of  dementia.  (Voisin's 
own  discovery.) 

5.  Spinal  general  paralysis,  or  paralysis  without  alienation. 

M.  Auguste  Voisin  takes  an  altogether  more  hopeful  view  than  is 
generally  held  by  the  profession  of  the  curability  of  general  paralysis, 
even  in  confirmed  cases,  and  reports  ten  cures  on  record.  The 
best  plan  of  treatment  he  considers  to  be  exercise,  the  prohibition  of 
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mental  labor,  bromides  and  cannabis  indica,  leeches  to  the  anus,  pur- 
gatives in  first  and  second  stages  of  the  disease,  and  also  sinapisms 
and  warm  foot-baths.  He  also  recommends  blistering  the  scalp  and 
nucha,  actual  cautery  along  the  spine,  and  cold  baths  par  excellence* 
I  have  given  a  full  description  of  M.  Voisin's  ideas  relative  to  gen- 
eral paralysis,  because  of  the  deep  interest  which  pertains  to  this 
rebellious  form  of  mental  disorder,  and  because  of  my  sincere  admira- 
tion of  his  masterly  handling  of  this  difficult  subject. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  general  paralysis  there  are  three  ques- 
tions which  are  very  interesting  to  psychologists,  and  to  which  I 
would  invite  their  attention : 

1.  Are  the  psychical  excitement,  exaltation,  and  delusions  of 
general  paralysis  to  be  regarded  as  the  factors  or  promoters  of  the 
physical  degeneration  ? 

2.  Are  we  entitled  to  hold,  in  remissions  in  general  paralysis, 
that  the  physical  degeneration  was  stayed  or  disappeared  during  the 
cessation  of  mental  disease,  giving  place  to  healthy  structure  ? 

3.  Are  we  entitled  to  hold,  in  general  paralysis,  that  the  resump- 
tion of  apparently  healthy  action  was  compatible  and  coexistent  with 
persistent  structural  degeneration  ? 

*  In  our  own  treatment  of  general  paralysis  we  employ  centric  galvanization,  cold 
baths,  and  we  think  highly  of  the  following  pill,  to  be  administered  every  two  hours. 
It  calms  nervous  excitability  and  supports  the  vital  powers. 

H«  Zinci  Valerianat., .ijj. 

Ext.  Belladonna? gr.  iss. 

M.  et  ft.  pill  No.  XXX. 

At  night,  if  the  patient  is  sleepless,  we  give  the  following,  the  dose  to  be  repeated  in 
one  hour  if  the  patient  is  not  asleep. 

B.  Chloral  Hydrat., Qij. 

Sodii  Bromid., 3J. 

Morph.  Sulph., g*"-  ^• 

Syr.  Zingib, 

Aquae,  aa» f3J. 

M.  et  ft.  sol.     S.  Tablespoonful  at  bedtime. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IDIOCY — DEMENTIA — FOLIE   RAISONNANTE. 
(Syn. — Moral  or  Affective  Insanity,) 

An  idiot,  according  to  Lord  Coke's  definition,  is  "  one  who  from 
his  nativity,  by  a  perpetual  infirmity,  is  non  compos  mentis!' 

Idiocy  is  a  condition  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  have  never 
been  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  the  idiot  to  acquire  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  as  persons  of  his  own  age,  and  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  with  himself,  are  capable  of  receiving.  This 
latter  is  essentially  Esquirol's  definition  of  idiocy.  The  progress  of 
modern  science  is  such,  however,  that  we  no  longer  believe  that  the 
faculties  of  the  idiot  must  remain  stationary.  In  idiocy  there  is  an 
impairment  of  the  functions  of  organic  and  animal  life.  Any  of  the 
special  senses  may  be  more  or  less  involved.  There  are  various  de- 
grees of  idiocy,  from  the  idiot  who  exhibits  nothing  beyond  reflex 
action  to  those  whose  ideas  produce  some  intellectual  operations  and 
consequent  will.  In  deciding  whether  a  child  is  idiotic  we  must  ex- 
amine the  special  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell  and  taste,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  child,  the  form  of  the  head,  whether  microcephalic  or 
hydrocephalic.  Most  cases  of  idiocy  present  more  or  less  malforma- 
tion of  the  skull.  The  ears  should  be  examined,  as  in  idiocy  they 
are  large  and  ill-formed.  The  eyes  in  idiocy  have  a  vacant  stare  and 
do  not  follow  objects  held  before  them.  The  hand  of  an  idiotic  child 
will  not  grasp  your  fingers  properly.  The  grasp  is  feeble  and  pow- 
erless and  the  hands  are  cold  and  blue.  If  old  enough  to  talk,  notice 
the  character  of  the  vocal  sounds. 

In  the  treatment  of  idiocy  we  must  rescue  the  child  from  a  soli- 
tary life  and  surround  him  by  influences  calculated  to  make  existence 
pleasant.  *'We  must  attain  to  the  happy  combination,"  says  an 
eminent  authority,  "  of  medical,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
treatment."  The  highest  possible  health  is  the  great  desideratum. 
The  dietary  must  contain  a  fair  supply  of  nitrogenous  elements,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  rich  in  oleaginous  and  phosphatic  substances. 
The  daily  use  of  sponge  baths  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  there 
is  a  peculiar  exhalation  from  the  skin  of  imbeciles.  As  regards 
physical  training  the  attenuated  muscles  should  be  carefully  and 
fully  exercised,  to  obviate  the  simple  automatic  movements  so  com- 
mon to  the  imbecile  and  idiot.    The  moral  education  must  inculcate 
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obedience,  although  corporeal  punishment  should  never  be  resorted 
to*  The  idiot  should  be  made  to  understand  that  right  is  productive 
of  pleasure,  and  wrong  followed  by  the  reverse.  Study  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  patient,  and  you  can  then  control  him  morally.  The  in- 
tellectual training  must  teach  the  idiot  the  qualities,  form  and  rela- 
tion of  objects,  by  the  sense  of  touch;  color,  size  and  shape  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  the  varieties  of  sound  by  the  car.  The  idiot  must 
be  taught  habits  of  neatness.  Imperfect  speech  is  best  overcome  by 
a  series  of  tongue  gymnastics.  We  must  provide  varied  amuse- 
ments, especially  of  an  object-teaching  character,  and  we  can  get 
good  results  by  patience  and  perseverance,* 

Dimentia, — The  chief  moral  cause  of  acute  or  primary  dementia 
is  mental  inanition  or  monotony  of  thought  or  feeling.  If  our  men- 
tal food  is  not  varied  it  ceases  to  nourish  us.  and  we  pine  into  demen- 
tia. Acute  dementia  follows  exhausting  disease  frequently,  and  right 
here  let  me  say  that  at  such  times,  to  prevent  brain  wasting,  the  chlo-J 
rophosphide  of  arsenic  (Routh^s  formula)  is  invaluable,  in  doses 
five  drops  in  water,  gradually  decreased  to  two  drops,  three  times  a  day, 
and  persisted  in  for  months.  Acute  dementia  begins  in  one  of  two 
ways, cither  gradually, by  imperceptible  encroachments,  or  by  maniacal^ 
excitement  The  acme  of  dementia  is  a  mental  state  of  profound  stu- 
pidity. The  pathology  of  dementia  is  generally  a  venous  congestion 
which  aficcts  the  whole  encephalon,  but  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes* 
are  chiefly  implicated.  The  vessels  are  cedematous  from  the  accus- 
tomed want  of  tone ;  this  causes  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  if  of  long 
continuance  atrophy  results.  Acute  dementia,  therefore,  is  a  disease 
of  venous  congestion.! 


♦  },  Langdon  Down  very  Inily  says  of  idiocy  that  the  lesion  is  not  only  a  psychical  one, 
but  profoundly  affects  the  physical  and  frequently  the  moral  life.  The  i^tature  b  less  than 
normal,  with  great  tL'ndcncy  to  ai>sume  a  stooping  posture.  The  circulatory  system  is 
iveak,  the  lungs  liable  to  infl.immatory  attacks,  the  gastrointestinal  tract  liable  to  derange- 
ment, the  sexual  functions  often  abnormal,  the  motur  functions  are  abnormal ;  there  is 
diminished  sensibility,  speech  is  defective,  sight  defective,  sense  of  smell  is  lessened,  and 
no  di<icnminatiun  of  odors ;  the  faculties  of  ob>>ervfttion  and  attention  are  limited ;  there  U 
very  little  imagination  or  power  of  ab^tnict  thought.  We  may  classify  it  into  I.  Congeni- 
tal;  2.  Developmental;  and  j.  Accidentalidiocy*  The  first  class  exhibit  signs  of  defec- 
tive mental  jxjwcr  at  birth.  The  second  class  manifest  an  average  intelligence  through 
infancy,  but  break  down  during  one  of  the  developmental  crises,  these  being  the  first  den- 
tition, the  second  dentition,  or  Jt  puberty.  The  third  class  arc  bom  with  a  normal  nervous 
system  free  from  defect,  but  a  fall,  a  fright,  epilepsy,  the  sequche  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
meningitis,  etc,  may  lead  to  a  menial  break  down  and  accidental  idiocy. 

f  Primary  or  acute  dementia  may  be  accompanied  by  the  most  profound  vacuity,  accord- 
ing to  Ijlandford,  and  abeyance  of  al!  the  mental  faculties,  and  yet  yield  to  treatment. 
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Folie  Raisonnante,  Synon,,  Moral  or  Emotional  Insanity  Proper. — 
There  are  equivocal  states  of  mental  alienation  or  so-called  reason- 
ing insanity  (folie  raisonnante),  which  may  exist  alone  and  disappear 
before  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  attack.  The  slightest  form  of 
folie  raisonnante  is  that  in  which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  aware  of 
the  morbid  conception.  If  he  conceals  it  we  are  unable  to  detect  it ; 
if  he  acknowledges  it,  it  is  in  such  a  way  that  we  hesitate  to  believe 
him  insane.  A  more  decided  form  is  that  in  which  the  patient  is 
just  conscious  of  his  insanity.  He  accepts  the  insane  notion,  but 
understands  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  hide  it.  Still  farther 
along  the  same  patient  does  not  conceal  his  delusion.  Those  pa- 
tients who  remain  very  long  in  an  uncertain  mental  condition  are 
those  who  most  frequently  manifest  abnormal  forms  of  insanity. 
There  are  prolonged  lucid  intervals  in  every  kind  of  mental  aliena- 
tion. Between  reason  and  confirmed  insanity  there  is  every  shade 
of  reasoning  power. 

Bucknill  and  Tuke  say  in  speaking  of  these  cases  that  "  they  are 
mainly  of  a  destructive  character,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
emotional  disorder  of  a  melancholy  and  exalted  character  by  the 
term  *  emotional  insanity  proper,*  or  moral  insanity." 

There  are  congenital  cases  of  defect  or  disease  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties, and  others  in  which  this  condition  of  mind  comes  on  or  is  first 
exhibited  in  adult  life.  Respecting  the  former  class  of  cases  Buck- 
nill and  Tuke  say :  "  The  most  striking  feature  of  insanity  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  presence  of  any  of  its  forms,  is 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  individual's  character  and  habits." 
To  cases  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  intellect,  however,  whether 
altogether  idiotic  or  only  partially  imbecile,  it  is  at  once  manifest 
that  this  test  does  not  and  cannot  apply.  In  such  instances  the  natu- 
ral character  is  itself  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and' ceases  to  be  the 
standard  of  health.     This  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 


leaving  the  patient  sane.  The  patients  are  young  persons — boys  and  girls.  There  is  a 
collapse  of  all  mental  power;  the  face  is  vacant,  with  a  fatuous  grin,  and  often  the  saliva 
dribbles  continuously  and  the  patient  has  to  be  tended  like  a  baby ;  the  hands  and  feet 
are  blue  with  cold ;  the  tongue  is  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated.  Dementia 
is  more  often  secondary ;  that  is,  occurring  after  mania,  melancholia,  monomania,  than 
primary.  We  have  in  primary  dementia  a  rapid  suspension  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
instinctive  faculties — a  state  which  is  curable.  In  treatment  abundant  nutrition,  stimulants, 
warmth,  mild  exercise,  cold  baths  or  the  shower  bath,  the  patient  standing  in  warm  water, 
central  galvanization,  and  iron  and  quinine,  or  a  combination  of  iron,  phosphorus,  zinc, 
and  strychnia,  arc  all  indicated  to  restore  lost  nerve  tone.  Ordinary  dementia  is  very  in- 
curable. 
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the  matter  now  under  consideration*     If  there  ever  be,  congenitally, 

a  condition  of  the  moral  sense  analogous  to  imbecility,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  apply,  in  such  instances,  the  test  referred  to — a  test  which  is 
alone  applicable  to  mental  disease  when  acquired.  We  have  seen 
several  well-marked  examples  of  lunatics,  who,  on  arriving  at  man- 
hood, were  placed  under  restraint,  because  age  brought  with  it  a  cer- 
tain legal  responsibility,  the  absence  of  which,  in  early  life,  rendered 
the  patient's  friends  willing  to  content  themselves  with  their  own 
surveillance.  In  such  cases,  parents  assert  that  the  child,  the  boy, 
the  young  man,  alike  presented  the  symptoms  of  an  inert  moral  na- 
ture, and  of  an  activity  of  the  animal  propensities,  over  which  threats, 
rewards  or  punishments  exercised  a  very  trifling  control- 
There  was  a  patient  formerly  at  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Dublin,  whose  case  illustrates  this  class.  We  are  informed  that  "  he 
exhibited  a  total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle,  yet  possessed 
considerable  intelligence,  ingenuity  and  plausibility."  "  He  has 
never,"  says  Dr  Crawford,  "been  different  from  what  he  now  is;  he 
has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one  point, 
nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.  He  appears,  however,  so  utterly  cal- 
lous with  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling,  so  thoroughly 
unconscious  of  ever  having  done  anything  wrong,  so  completely  des- 
titute of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  when  reproved  for  his  vices 
or  crimes,  and  has  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout 
life,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be 
brought  would  satisfy  their  doubts  by  returning  him  insane."  A 
very  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  analogous,  case  is  reported  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  (October,  i846),  A  girl,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  guilty  of  arson,  is  represented  to  have  been  quite  des- 
titute of  the  moral  feelings.  *'  She  possessed  quick  perceptions,  good 
reflective  capacity,  and  a  large  share  of  ideality,  etc.;  but  no  human 
kindness  had  she,  nothing  human  indeed,  but  her  form/'  She  is 
stated  to  have  resembled  a  serpent  in  her  movements.  *'  Her  skin  was 
cold — circulation  very  slow ;  her  skin  was  spotted  like  a  common 
species  of  snake."  Dr.  Davey  has  expressed  himself  very  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  union  of  moral  idiocy  with  intellectual  ability,  in  an 
interesting  paper  in  the  Association  Mai.  Journal  {S^pi^vnb^v  13th, 
1856) ;  and  although  we  hesitate  to  admit  what  can  properly  be  called 
moral  idiocy  apart  from  more  or  less  lesion  of  the  intellect,  we  fully  J 
grant  that  there  may  occasionally  be  good  intellectual  abilities  in  as-" 


sociation  with  congeni tally  feeble  moral  powers  and  volition  (a  moral 
vtsensibiiity),  and  therefore  a  proportionate  irresponsibility. 

We  may  mention  the  case  of  a  patient  admitted  into  an  asylum  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  laboring  under  moral  insanity  and  epilepsy. 
He  possessed  decided  intellectual  vigor,  united  with  an  exceedingly 
obtuse  perception  of  moral  responsibility.  His  father  stated  that  his 
character  had  been  the  same  **  from  the  cradle."  At  nine  years  of 
age  he  endangered  the  life  of  a  little  boy^  his  play-fellow;  subse- 
quently at  school  he  was  characterized  by  similar  mental  qualities, 
learning  more  quickly  than  other  boys,  yet  committing  many  acts  of 
violence.  He  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  leave  several  schools. 
We  know  of  another  well-marked  case  of  peculiarity  in  the  temper 
and  moral  disposition,  manifested  from  the  earliest  infancy,  in  which 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  only  equal  to  but  above  the  average. 
The  disease  or  defect  was  hereditary.  The  patient  has  been  in  an 
asylum  for  years.  The  same  author  speaks  thus  of  the  condition 
of  mind  (moral  or  affective  insanity),  when  first  exhibited  in  adult 
life:  **  Here  the  standard  of  mental  health  may  justly  be  sought  for 
in  the  natural  and  habitual  character  of  the  patient'*  This  it  is 
which  is  now  altered,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  rendered 
manifest  may  next  be  considered.  Usually  the  change  in  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  patient  is  gradual.  Frequently,  he  is  more  ab- 
sorbed and  reserved,  and  on  any  provocation,  however  slight,  is  un- 
reasonably irritated.  He  becomes  suspicious,  liable  to  attribute  false 
motives  to  his  friends  and  others,  and  to  cast  ungenerous  reflections 
upon  his  nearest  relatives.  The  husband  suspects  the  fidelity  of  the 
wife,  the  wife  that  of  the  husband,  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
The  patient  is  observed  by  strangers  to  be  morose,  and  as  the  cloud 
gathers  his  acquaintances  become  conscious  that  he  is  somehow  or 
other  an  altered  man,  without  knowing  why,  and  wcry  probably  with- 
out once  supposing  the  man  to  have  become  insane. 

At  last  the  storm  bursts,  and  some  act  is  committed  of  an  outra- 
geous character.  He  is  then  regarded  as  either  insane  or  criminal : 
Uie  former,  probably,  if  the  act  does  not  make  him  decidedly  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  his  destination  Is  the  asylum  ;  die 
latter,  most  probably,  if  the  act  has  been  homicidal,  and  he  is  con- 
signed to  the  executioner. 

In  other  cases  an  individual  has  been  subjected  to  overexertion  of 
mind,  his  powers  overtasked,  or  his  feelings  put  upon  the  stretch  in 
consequence  of  anxiety  or  unaccustomed  responsibility.     He  then 
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finds  himself  susceptible  to  the  slightest  mental  emotion,  loses  his 
sleep  and  rest,  is  conscious  of  more  or  less  uneasiness  about  the  head, 
a  sense  of  tension  and  dull,  aching  pain,  is  probably  troubled  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  finds  himself  unequal  to  the  discharge  of 
his  usual  duties.  His  digestive  organs  are  also  often  disordered,  his 
appetite  uncertain,  the  secretions  depraved.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
he  may  be  distressed  by  certain  impulses  and  tendencies  which  are 
alike  repugnant  to  his  reason  and  to  the  dictates  of  his  moral  nature. 
Often  the  impulse  "  is  to  do  violence  to  himself  or  others,  or  simply 
to  break  glass  or  articles  of  furniture,*'  Pinel  was  the  first  to  call 
these  cases  *'  reasoning  madness,"  while  Pritchard  preferred  the  term 
•'moral  insanity,"  Ray  tells  us  that** the  affective  as  well  as  the 
tnteiiectuai  faculties  are  subject  to  derangement** 

There  are  cases  where  there  is  the  presence  of  homicidal  impulse 
and  also  cases  of  suicidal  impulse,  without  other  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity»  I  think  a  close  examination  would  reveal  an  insane  taint  in  the 
family  history'  could  it  be  brought  to  light. 

Dr.  Blandford,  of  England^  says:  *' Under  the  names  of  moral  in- 
sanity, emotional  insanity,  impulsive  insanity,  aflective  insanity,  has 
been  described  the  disorder  of  certain  patients,  which  is  manifested 
by  insane  actions  and  conduct  rather  than  by  insane  ideas,  delusions, 
or  hallucinations.  Such  persons  arc  sometimes  said  to  be  of  whole 
and  perfect  intellect,  though  unsound  in  the  moral  and  emotional 
part  of  their  brain.  They  come  under  the  notice  of  medical  men  not 
so  much  for  purposes  of  treatment  as  for  diagnosis.  Their  conduct 
being  chiefly  displayed  in  foolish  or  violent  acts,  they  require  to  be 
restrained,  and  the  question  arises:  Is  this  conduct  badness  or  mad- 
ness ?     Are  they  responsible  for  it  or  not?" 

There  is  in  all  the  cases  of  this  form  of  insanity  that  the  author  has 
met  with  a  total  absence  of  delusion,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  be  the  great  diagnostic  mark  of  reasoning  mania,  or  moral  or 
affective  insanity,  whichever  we  may  please  to  term  it.  There  is  in 
these  cases  an  entire  change  of  character  and  habits,  evinced  by  ex- 
traordinary acts  and  conduct.  There  are  fiilse  assertions  and  false 
views  concerning  the  best  friends  and  relatives.  The  approach  of 
this  form  of  insanity  is  not  sudden,  but  rather  gradual  and  impercep- 
tible. The  strange  character  of  the  acts  is  not  at  first  so  marked 
as  it  is  afterwards.  It  generally  takes  some  time  before  the  patient's 
friends  can  convince  themselves  that  such  conduct  is  the  result 
of  disease,  and  many  will  look  upon  such  an  insane  person's  acts 
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as  the  signs  of  depravity.  After  a  time  the  insanity  becomes  well- 
marked,  and  overt  acts  are  committed  which  leave  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  False  and  apparently  wicked  assertions  con- 
cerning the  nearest  relatives,  or  plots  to  annoy,  may  constitute  almost 
the  only  symptom,  at  times,  of  this  form  of  insanity  which  the  public 
can  see  or  hear  of,  particularly  if  the  nearest  relatives  carefully  con- 
ceal from  the  world  all  outrageous  conduct  which  is  shown  at  home. 
Such  patients  deceive  the  public  by  their  plausibility  and  their  ready 
excuses  for  their  conduct.  Dr.  Blandford  very  truly  says :  "  When 
we  can  ascertain  that  the  condition  of  things  is  something  which  has 
come  over  the  patient,  being  formerly  absent,  and  that  a  man  is 
altogether  changed,  we  may  suspect  insanity."  These  patients  are 
very  acute  and  cunning,  and  most  unmitigated  liars.  There  may 
sometimes  be  in  the  history  of  these  cases  a  period,  though  short, 
of  acute  mania  or  acute  melancholia.  This  may  also  be  a  precursor 
of  a  marked  insanity  with  delusions  and  hallucinations.  In  this  vari- 
ety of  insanity  a  man  may  squander  all  his  property  or  he  may  be- 
come a  dipsomaniac.  This  form  sometimes  constitutes  one  period 
of  circular  insanity,  where  periods  of  depression  alternate  with  those 
of  excitement,  with  exaggerated  conduct  and  absurd  acts. 

The  responsibility  of  the  class  who  have  been  from  birth  odd  and 
peculiar,  and  who  seem  incapable  of  acting  and  behaving  like  other 
people,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  estimate.  They  have  a  congenital 
moral  defect ;  they  never  tell  the  truth ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  moral 
imbeciles,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  just  how  far  they  are  responsible. 
Guiteau  was  just  such  a  case.  They  are  generally  the  offspring  of 
parents  tainted  with  insanity. 

C.  H.  Hughes,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  says,  respecting  moral 
(affective)  insanity : 

Notable  instances  of  the  subversion  of  mind,  without  accompaniment  of  mental  per- 
version, are  found  in  those  cases  of  gangliopathy  which  proceed  to  the  extent  of  fainting, 
epilepsia,  chorea,  etc.,  in  which  either  volition  or  both  the  will  and  consciousness  are 
subverted.  The  ganglionic  (visceral)  origin  of  certain  forms  of  hypochondria,  melan- 
cholia, and  hystero-mania  has  been  admitted  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Morbid 
slates  of  the  reproductive  system  have  long  been  deemed  sufficient  sources  of  certain 
forms  of  mental  derangement,  in  which  the  feelings  rather  than  the  reasoning  processes 
are  disordered. 

It  is  conceded  that  kleptomania,  pyromania,  dipsomania,  homicidal  and  suicidal  im- 
pulses, and  the  morbid  displays  of  pregnant  women,  and  the  mind  disorders  connected 
with  the  critical  periods  of  woman*s  life,  may  have  their  starting-point  in  uterine  disorder, 
even  with  more  unanimity  and  certainty  than  puerperal  mania,  for  the  latter  is  often  as 
mnch  an  insanity  of  general  hxmic  and  neuric  exhaustion— anaemia  and  shock — as  of 
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rcBcx  ImtAtioD.  And,  if  reflex  insianity  be  conceded,  the  possibility  of  mora]  insanity 
mast  be  adniitted,  for  the  concession  acknowledges  the  var}'ing  shades  of  menial  involve- 
ment,  depending  upon  the  degree  and  source  of  the  reflected  irritation,  from  the  insane 
longings  and  freaks  of  pregnancy  to  the  infanticidal  and  other  morbid  impulses  of  post- 
partum cercbra-sthcnia*  To  concede  the  possibility  of  a  homicidal  or  other  morbid 
impulse  not  founded  in  delusion  j(and  psychiatry  furnishes  abundant  proofs  of  such 
impukes),  is  to  admit  the  basis  fact  of  moral  insanity  as  it  b  clinically  observable^  namely, 
insanity  not  the  result  of  reason  perverted  by  diseatie.* 

When  ganglionic  disease  is  great  and  the  morbid  consequences  profound  enough  to 
involve  the  intellectual  faculties  in  marked  disorder,  thoAe  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
insanity  existing  without  appreciable  lesion  of  the  intellect,  now  willingly  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  mental  disease,  and  unwittingly^  in  those  minor  degrees  of  eccentric  irritation 
connected  with  the  period  of  utero-ge>talion  and  manifested  in  peevishness,  and  insa- 
tiable longings  and  changes  of  temper,  they  charitably  concede  that  the  patient  is  to  be 
excused  for  not  putting  as  complete  a  rein  upon  the  display  of  eccentric  feeling  and 
action  as  would  be  considered  the  proper  thing  in  one  not  tnctinte.  The  intellect  may 
appear  intact  or  cocxthteni  with  a  minor  degree  of  moral  or  emotional  perversion,  and 
the  pcr^'crted  moral  feeling  excused  or  extenuated,  if  indulged  ;  yet,  if  we  pass  a  few 
steps  further  and  venture  to  say  that  a  seemingly  resistless  impulse,  to  which  the  will 
yields  while  the  intellect  disapproves,  is  inanity,  then  iheir  theorelical  conception  of  the 
unity  of  mind — it  being  impovhible  for  tbem  to  understand  how  emotion,  volition,  and 
thought  can  be  separate — leads  to  the  rejection  of  one  of  the  most  dcmon-strable  facts  in 
practical  psychiatry,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  demonstrable  facti  in  our  every-day  inter- 
course with  minds  thai  arc  not  insane.  Persons  in  the  bei.1  of  health  are  constantly  acting 
from  impulse,  prejudice,  or  passion,  conforming  to  society's  usages  and  the  dictates  of 
fashion  or  feeling  without  sufBcient  thought. 

The  emotions  and  the  intellect  arc  not  twin-bom,  though  they  mutually  influence  each 
other.  They  do  not  always  go  hand  in-hand  or  dwell  harmoniously,  though  tenanted 
together  in  the  brain.  In  good  cerehril  organizations  they  are  often  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  things  which  even  sane  men  ought  not  to  do  they  often  do,  and  those  they 
ought  to  do  they  sometimes  do  not. 

The  Apostle  Paul  confesses  this  of  himself.  If  a  saint  can  concede  this  much  of  a 
healthy  mind,  a  sinner  can  do  no  less  for  the  victim  of  disease.  Paul  was  a  good  psy- 
chologist, and  discerned,  though  unconscious  of  their  phy><ioIogical  foundation,  the  gan- 
glionic source  of  certain  encephalic  states.  He  was  "constantly  at  war  with  his  mem- 
bers."    When  he  '*  would  do  good,  evil  was  present  wkh  him.'* 


*  Tilt  saw  a  case  where  pressure  upon  an  inflamed  ovary  excited  epileptic  lits.  I  have 
seen  a  vaginal  injection  cause  a  maniacal  paroxysm,  some  of  the  injected  fluid  having 
passed  up  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic  brought  on  a  fit  of  chorea  by 
gentle  pressure  over  the  stomach,  and  the  effect  of  a  smart  blow  in  producing  faintness  is 
so  well  known  to  the  pri/.c-ring  that  it  is  considered  foul  to  hit  below  the  belt-  Even 
death  has  resulted  fron^  violence  done  to  the  ■semilunar  ganglia.  But  these  effccLs  are 
not  more  singular  than  the  irritation  of  dentition,  or  worms,  or  undigested  substances  in 
the  alimentary  canal  causing  infantile  convulsions;  the  effect  of  a  fistula  in  cau'^ing  mel- 
ancholia with  impulse  to  suicide — passing  away  after  a  successful  operation;  the  many 
eccentric  sources  of  cpilcpMa,  tetanus,  cerebral  irritation,  hyper.emia,  etc, 

Tait  excises  an  ovary  and  cures  an  epilepsy ;  Charcot  compresses  one;  and  Kussmaut 
a  testicle,  causing  reflex  hys^tero-epilepsy ;  and  the  temporary  subversion  of  mind  from 
wound  of  testicle  was  well  known  before  Charcot,  Kussmaul,  Tail,  Brodie,  or  Tilt  were 
known  to  fame* 
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I  commend  St.  Paul  as  a  p?tychalogist  to  certain  of  our  coDfr^res.  May  the  convincing 
light  of  truth  shine  upon  them  as  it  did  upon  the  persecutor  of  the  proto-martyr  on  hit 
way  to  Damascus,  and  by  way  of  contrition  for  the  wrong  they  have  done  and  may  yet 
that  least  commiserated  of  all  the  menially  afflicted, — the  emntional,  the  impulsive, 
ad  the  morally  insane* — may  they  speedily  make  amends  by  renouncing  their  heresies 
and,  embracing  the  true  faiih,  become  followers  of  the  faithful  Rush,  Hnel^  Prichard* 
Maudsliry,  Bucknill^  Tuke,  and  Ray. 

Stephen  had  been  stoned,  it  is  true,  but  there  still  remained  others  to  be  saved.  Many 
an  honest  Saul  in  our  ranks,  consentmg  to  this  wrong,  remains  to  be  converted.  If  there, 
be  any  who,  in  perfect  health,  has  not  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  impulse,  emotion, 
or  passion,  let  him  cant  the  first  stone  at  the  victim  of  mental  disease,  whose  inkdlect, 
while  it  docs  not  restrain*  yet  seems  not  touched  by  the  morbid  process  which  h^is  de- 
ranged the  affections,  the  emotions,  and  the  will. 

Insanity  of  the  emotions,  propensities,  and  passions,  in  which  the  intellect,  tf  at  all  dis* 
ordered,  is  not  appreciably  j^,  &r  only  momentarily  50  6y  being  in  abeyance  pr  unahU^ 
tkrmtgk  some  want  of  connection  of  the  will  or  controlling  power  of  the  latter  over  the 
impulses  and  passions^  ii  a  faet\  however  it  may  elash  with  theories  of  the  so-called  unity 
of  mind^  It  is  a  fact  as  much  so  as  ecstasy  or  hypnotism,  somnambulism  or  dreaming^ 
which  are  not  completely  harmonious  and  united  actions  of  all  the  mental  powers.  As 
much  a  fact  as  prejudiced,  or  biassed,  or  unconscious  cerebration  in  the  healthy,  wiirking 
state  of  mind.  As  much  a  fact  as  the  many  varieties  of  aphasia  without  inteHectuat 
impairment,  which  the  great  Trousseau  rejected,  because  he  was  biased  in  judgment  by 
the  dominant  theory  of  Conddlac  and  Warburton,  that  the  mind  could  only  think  in 
speech.  As  much  a  fact  as  certain  illusions  or  hallucinations  in  which  the  intellect  does 
not  concur,  though  during  the  formation  stage  of  these  mental  spectra  the  reason  may  be 
in  momentary  abeyance.  We  should  recognize  the  fact,  though  in  so  doing  we  may  have 
to  mend  our  theories  or  even  abandon  them.  We  should  never  whittle  down  facts  to 
preconceived  metaphysical  notions. 

All  observation  of  the  varying  degrees  of  emotional,  impulsive,  and  intellectual  life  in 
different  persons  and  in  the  same  person  at  dilTerent  ages  of  life  attest  the  possibility  of 
disorder  of  the  emotions,  propensities,  or  |>as.sions,  without  more  appreciable  intellectual 
lesion  than  we  sec  in  persons  who  are  regarded  as  right-minded. 

Though  insanity  is  marked  generally  by  change  of  character,  that  change  is  seldom 
manifested  in  augmenting  the  power  of  the  intellect  and  the  will  over  the  emotions  or 
passions.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  often  subvert  the  former.  Usually  the  disease, 
beginning  with  moral  or  emotional  perversion,  gradually  involves  or  undermines  the  rea- 
son and  judgment.  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  early  stages,  moral,  emotional,  and  impulsive 
disorder  is  mainly  divorced  from  the  intellect  (if  the  two  are  ever  then  truly  wedded), 
and  what  begins  with  an  insanity  of  the  feelings,  propensities,  or  passions,  usually  goet 
on  (if  not  arrested  by  timely  medical  interference)  to  the  graver  fonns  of  more  generaJ 
mental  involvement.  These  cases  may  even  pass,  if  not  cured,  into  the  stages  of  delu- 
sion and  dementia,  a  fact  which  has  led  some  writers  to  doubt  I  heir  existence  unlesi 
Associated  with  intellectual  involvement,  but  which  really  proves  the  kinship  of  the*e 
contested  varieties  of  mental  derangement,  even  where  neither  delusion  or  other  intel- 
lecttta!  lesion  appears,  with  universally  recognized  forms  of  insanity,  juM  as  the  insane 
heredity  of  moral  mania  often  establishes  in  our  mind  the  fact  of  insanity  as  contradb* 
tinguished  from  uncomplicated  vice  when  we  arc  in  doubt. 

Men  in  their  sanest  states  are  often  more  influenced  by  their  fecUng?^,  prejudices,  and 
passions  th&n  by  their  judgments.  Insanity  generally  expresses  itself  more  in  action  than 
In  ipcech.    The  rollessness  and  constant  muscular  activity  of  many  lunatics  is  not  always 
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llie  expression  of  disordered  intellection  «o  much  as  it  is  an  accompaniment  dmply  of 
morbid  feeling  or  irritation  of  psycho-rootoT  centres,  and  sometimes  the  acts  of  the  insane, 
if  their  after  confessions  in  seemingly  lucid  inCen'alai  may  be  taken  as  even  approximately 
true»  are  not  infrequently  independent  of  both  con&cious  thought  and  feeling.  Tliey 
appear  often  as  blind  freaks  of  disease  or  mental  caprice,  in  which  ihc  highest  intellectual 
centres  seem  only  unconsciously  involved, 

Tlial  vigorous  thinker,  John  Locke,  who  was  not  a  mere  surface  observer,  though  he 
looked  at  insanity  rather  too  supcrliciaUy  for  a  pmctical  alienist,  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion—not stncLly  true,  but  not  altogether  erroneous— that  the  insane  did  not  so  much 
"  appear  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but,  having  joined  together  some  ideas 
very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  who  argue  right  frum 
wrong  principles,  for  by  the  violence  of  their  imaginations — having  taken  their  fancies 
for  realities — they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted 
man  fancying  himnelf  a  king,  with  a  right  inference  requiring  suitable  attendance,  respect, 
and  obedience ;  others,  who  have  thought  themselves  made  of  glass,  have  used  the  cau- 
tion necessary  to  preserve  such  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  who 
is  very  sober  and  of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other  things  may,  in  ^ne  particular,  be 
as  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam  if  either  by  any  sudden,  very  strong  impression,  or  long  fixing 
his  fancy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  so  powerfully 
as  to  remain  united."  Locke  here  has  reference  to  the  deluded  or  delusional  insane,  and 
is  only  in  part  correct,  for  the  insane  do  often  bc»th  reason  illoyically  .ind  incoherently 
and  establish  wrong  premises,  from  which  their  reasoning  proceeds.  Doubtless  the  cor- 
rect reasoning  manifested  someiimes  in  the  affective  insanities  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  only  partly  correct  opinion,  for  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  **  There  are 
degrees  of  madness  as  there  »rc  of  folly— thi;  disorderly  jumbling  of  ideas  together  is  in 
some  more,  some  less,"  and  in  some  <  he  might  have  concluded,  had  he  been  as  familiar 
with  the  insane  as  they  should  be  who  aspire  to  correct  notions  respecting  them)  there 
seems  to  be  no  appreciable  leMon  of  the  reasoniog  faculties. 

Locke's  idea  of  insanity  was  that  It  must  always  be  intellectual  aberration,  and  yet  his 
observation  taught  him,  despite  his  philos^ophical  bias, — a  bias  in  which  many  mental 
philosophers  of  ihe  purely  psychical  school  still  share, — thai  maHy  lunati^x  reasoned  Tt^etl. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  deny  the  existence  of  insanity  in  such,  but  lo  assume  that 
they  joined  some  ideas  wrongly  together. 

With  reference  to  another  observation  of  Locke's,  viz.,  **  that  reverence  gives  beauty 
and  prejudice  deformity  to  our  opinions,*'  it  may  assuredly  be  said  with  equal  truth  that 
intellectual  processes  in  both  the  sane  and  the  insane  are  incited  to  action  and  influenced 
by  moral  or  other  emotions,  excited  cither  by  example  of  others  or  by  disease. 

Those  who  deny  the  exi-stence  of  moral  insanity  insist  that  there  always  exists  a  certain 
degree  of  intellectual  acquiescence  that  entitles  it  Co  be  termed  intellectual  insanity, 
though  that  intellectual  perversion  may  be  and  often  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is 
found  in  the  natunilly  rmmorAl  and  depraved ;  but,  if  one  concede  this,  there  yet  remain 
cases  of  moral  and  emotional  disease  where  the  intellect  not  only  does  not  acquirscc  in, 
but  actually  discountenances  and  seeks  to  be  restrained  from,  the  morbid  impulse,  or  to 
subvert  the  morbid  feeling. 

Momcntar>'  impulses  and  suggestions  of  a  morbid  kind*  obtrude  themselves  upon 


♦  The  great  Mir^  relates  of  himself  how  he  withdrew  from  a  bridge  he  was  about  to 
cross,  lest  he  should  yield  to  the  impulse  which  came  upon  him  to  precipitate  himself  into 
the  Seine.  How  many  persons  have  confessed  to  feeling  a  disposition  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  water  when  looking  over  a  steep  precipice,  or  the  sides  or  stern  of  a 
steamer, 
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many  healthy  minds,  like  the  vague  feelings  of  unreasonable  unrest  and  depression  which 
obtrude  unbidden  into  the  neural  chambers  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Facts  like  these,  and  a  hundred  others  needless  to  enumerate,  show  the  capability  of 
the  mental  faculties  to  become  partially  involved  in  aberrant  action  without  notable  de- 
rangement of  the  reason. 

Men  are  not  considered  insane  because  they  do  not  act  wisely ;  why  should  it  be  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  intellect  should  show  disorder  before  insanity  is  recognized  in  those 
whose  impulsions  are  undoubtedly  of  morbid  source,  and  why  should  the  intellectual  im- 
plication, when  it  is  found,  though  it  be  no  greater  than  that  of  some  men  moved  by 
passion,  be  insisted  upon  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease  ? 

How,  then,  can  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  forms  of  emotional  and  impulsive  insanity, 
in  which  the  moral  faculties  are  so  involved  by  disease  as  to  cause  the  individual  to  appear 
depraved  ?  The  converse,  too,  is  true.  There  may  be  moral  exaltation  from  disease  as 
well  as  from  intellectual  conviction,  even  from  sexual  excitation  (excessive  or  suppressed 
gratification)  religious  exaltation  may  result,  as  Dr.  Workman  and  others  have  shown, 
and  that,  too,  without  ecstatic  visions  or  special  delusions.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush*  noted 
long  ago  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  sexual  appetite  "  becomes  a  disease  both  of  the  body 
and  mind."  This  pioneer  in  American  psychiatry  and  close  observer  of  the  insane, 
readily  discerned  that  the  will  might  be  deranged  even  "  in  many  instances  of  persons 
of  sound  understandings  and  some  of  uncommon  talents,  the  will  becoming  the  involun- 
tary vehicle  of  vicious  actions  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  passions,"f  under  which 
head  he  included  what  he  termed  the  lying  disease,  which  "  differs  from  exculpative, 
fraudulent  and  malicious  lying,  in  being  influenced  by  none  of  the  motives  of  any  of 
them."  "  Persons  thus  diseased,"  he  says,  "  cannot  speak  the  truth  upon  any  subject,  nor 
tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the  same  way,  nor  describe  anything  as  it  has  appeared  to 
other  people.  Their  falsehoods  are  seldom  calculated  to  injure  anybody  but  themselves, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  hyperbolical  or  boasting  nature. "J  He  inferred  it  to  be 
"  a  corporeal  disease,"  from  its  sometimes  appearing  in  mad  people,  who  are  remarkable 
for  veracity  in  healthy  states  of  their  minds,  several  instances  of  which  he  saw  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  recognized  certain  stages  of  intenriperance  as  a  disease  of  the 
will,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a  hospital  for  inebriates,  or  "  sober  house,"  as  he  termed 
it,  comparing  the  weakened  will  of  a  drunkard  to  a  paralyzed  limb.  Rush  also  believed 
in  a  derangement  of  the  principle  of  faith,  or  the  believing  faculty,  caused  by  disease, 
also  in  derangement  of  memory,  under  which  head  he  includes  some  instances  of  aphasia, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  intellectual  aberration.  He  was  an  unequivocal  believer 
in  derangement  of  the  moral  faculty,  conscience,  and  the  "  sense  of  Deity,"  and  notes 
especially  the  case  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  described  by  Has- 
1am,  "  who  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  depravity,  and  often  asked  why  God  had  not 
made  him  like  other  men."  In  the  course  of  his  life.  Dr.  Rush  was  consulted  in  many 
of  ••  those  cases  of  total  i>erversion  of  the  moral  faculties."  "  One  of  them  was  addicted 
to  every  kind  of  mischief.  Her  wickedness  had  no  intervals  while  awake,  except  when 
she  was  kept  busy  in  some  study  or  difficult  employment." 

This  great  observer  concluded  that  in  these  cases  "  there  is  probably  an  original  de- 
fective organization  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  occupied  by  the  moral  faculties 
of  the  mind,"|  though  he  could  not  determine  where  to  draw  the  line  which  divides  free 
agency  from  necessity,  and  vice  from  disease.     He  discourses  further  as  follows : 

"  In  whatever  manner  this  question  may  be  settled,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that 

*  New  Obs.  and  Enquiries,  1 81 2,  p.  347.  f  Op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

{  Op.  cit.,  p.  265.  i  Op.  cit.,  p.  360. 
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such  persons  are^  in  a  prt-eminent  degree^  objects  of  compassion*  and  ibat  it  U  \ht  bust' 
ne&s  of  medicine  to  atd  both  religion  and  law  in  preventing  and  curing  their  moral  alien- 
ation of  mind.*'* 

Thu«  did  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  medicine  contribute  in  the  beginning  of  the 
presenl  century  to  the  overthrow  of  that  opprobrious  doctrine  of  diabolical  po&<>ession, 
or  moral  depravity,  which  has  led  many  a  hapless  lunatic  to  the  stake  or  the  gallows,  and 
to  give  us  tn  it^  stead  the  conception  of  moral  mania,  a  form  of  insanity  ju^t  as  real  as 
the  demonomanla  which  overtook  unfortunate  old  women  past  the  raenstnial  climacteric 
in  Cotton  Mather**  day,  and  resulted  in  their  being  drowned  for  witchcraU,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  reality  of  diskcase  for  its  cause,  Hnds  even  now  in  some  quarters 
neither  commiseration  nor  extenuation,  being  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  a  wicked 
and  devilish  spirit,  entitling  its  po^se^sor  to  the  punishment  of  the  galluws  or  the  peni- 
tentiary, rather  than  the  restraint  and  treatment  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  ex^ 
islencc  of  the  knowledge  of  Kjht  and  wrong  with  the  judge,  the  absence  of  appreciable 
intellectual  disorder  with  the  physician,  are  regarded  as  incompatible  with  thetr  ideal 
conception,  n^ff  of  whai  insanity  is,  but  of  what  it  to  them  ^tig^Af  tc  bt^  and  the  penalty 
for  this  theoretical  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  mind  i^  visited  on  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  disease,  whose  bad  luck  it  is  to  he  afflicted  in  a  manner  theoretically  proscribed. 
Theoretical  views  and  metaphysical  conceptions  of  mind  have  too  long  stood  in  the  way 
of  true  progress  in  psychological  knowledge.  To  this  has  been  due  the  fact  that  physi- 
cal disease,  as  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  mania,  now  a  generally  accepted  truth,  was  so 
long  controverted.  To  this  stumblin;j.block  arc  we  indebted  for  the  inhuman  treatment 
the  insane  received  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  up  to  that  comparatively  recent  period  when 
Ftnel  immortalized  himself  and  lifted  humanity  to  a  higher  pedestal  by  striking  the 
shackles  from  the  madmen  in  the  dungeons  of  Bic£trc. 

There  is  a  somatic  as  well  as  a  psychic  element  in  mind  as  we  are  permitted  to  see  it, 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  aK  study  of  psychical  display,  whether  in  health  or  disease, 
thongh  what  mind  is  we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  we  may  never  completely  compre^ 
bend,  save  in  it^  miinifestalions.  All  that  we  can  see  of  mind  is  displayed  in  the  0}*cra- 
tions  of  the  iniellectr  the  emotions,  feelings,  and  the  will.  There  is  a  time  in  life  when 
we  ^ee  but  little  of  the  former,  and  a  lime  when  we  see  more  of  it  than  K>i  the  two  latter 
attributes  of  the  accompaniments  of  mmd.  The  cmuiions  and  the  will  arc  part  of  the 
mind,  as  it  m^inifests  itself  to  us;  and  whatever  may  be  our  preconception  of  the  impos- 
siy  lity  of  ihcir  being  separated,  if  we  sec  them  practically  severed  by  disease,  it  b  only 
juMto  acknowledge  the  fact» 

To  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity  is  a  dangerous  one,  from  which  society 
may  suffer,  as  Mayo  and  his  followers  have  done,  is  to  render  science  subserv'ient  to  social 
polity,  illogical,  cowardly,  and,  of  course,  unscientific,  whereas  social  polity  should  l>e 
ever  subservient  to  scientific  truth,  whatever  that  may  be  revealed  to  be.  Let  us,  always 
speak  according  to  our  convictions.  If  we  trim  and  prune  truth  so  that  we  may  adojH 
it  to  social  expediency,  wc  l>ecomc  false  lights;  we  degrade  science,  the  sceptre  of  influ- 
ence falU  from  us,  and  judicial  wrongs,  even  murder  perpetrated  by  strong-handed  Law 
upon  the  weak  and  miserable,  will  continue  to  be  committed  in  our  name,  and  be  the 
lasting  monument  of  our  disgraceful  surrender  of  truf  h. 

There  i$  moral  perversion  and  degeneration  resultiag  from  disease,  with  but  little,  if 
any,  appreciable  intellectual  lesion,  less  intellectual  lesion  oftentimes  than  we  6nd  in 
those  whose  lives  have  been  given  up  to  vice,  through  self  will,  or  parental  coercion,  or 
evil  commutu cation.     Then  let  us,  when  occasion  demands,  tell  the  courts  so,  and  not 
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9%y  we  cannot  conceivr  it  possible  for  mora]  deningeinent  to  exist  wilhout  concomitiint 
intellectual  aberration,  while  observable  facts  confute  such  tbcorics,  and  let  us  turn  our 
aUention  to  searchlnjj  but,  for  the  aid  of  jurists,  instead  of  ignorinj^  the  line  of  dcmarca* 
tion  between  rc*»j>onsible  and  irrc<.ponsible  vice  ;  the  characteristics  of  di&ea&e  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  voluntary  moral  depravity  coupled  with  a  body  sound  and  a 
mind  free  to  choose. 

Moral  tn<%anity  constitutes  an  observed  and  observable  fact  of  psychology ;  let  us  not 
seek  to  theorize  tt  out  of  existence. 

The  metaphysical  conception  of  mind,  the  abstraction  made  into  an  entity,  as  Maudslcy 
justly  observes,  "  has  overridden  discerning  observation  *'  in  some  quarters,  and  cmincDt 
and  observing  men  have  thus  suffered  their  judgment'!  to  become  biased  by  the  idea  that 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  cannot  act  separately  ;  thai  to  derange  one  mui»t  necessarily  and 
appreciably  disorder  others. 

On  this  reasoning,  many  eminent  men  believe  the  existence  of  moral  insanity  impossi* 
ble,  while  others,  among  them  the  lamented  Ray,  not  so  biased,  following  in  the  fuotiitcps 
of  rrichard,  who  first  promulgated  the  doctrine,  sec  no  more  difficulty  in  recogniring 
insanity  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  of  other  impulses,  propensilics  and  passions,  without 
necessary  involvement  of  the  higher  faculties  of  reasoning  in  appreciable  disorder,  than 
the  great  Pincl  did  long  before  ihcm  in  discerning  what,  up  to  bii  time,  was  regarded  as 
equally  inexplicable,  namely,  mania  without  the  delirium  of  nia<lness, 

Dr,  Mayo.*  who  made  the  lirsl  and  strongest  Ai^sault  on  the  doctrine  of  Prichard,  has 
unwittingly  admitted,  as  indceii  all  close  observers  of  insanity  knuw,  "that  the  earliest 
indications  of  approaching  insanity  are  moral,'*  and  he  makes  the  further  fatal  admission^ 
**  thai  at  every  period  of  the  actual  presence  "  of  insanity  *•  the  powers  of  self-control  arc 
itittrfcred  with,  the  affections  suppressed  or  altered,  the  passions  excited  or  perverted*" 

All  practical  o}>serveni  concede  a  frequent  gradual  change  of  feeling  and  conduct  in 
prodromal  in'»anity  preceding  the  culmination  of  intellectual  aberration,  and  some  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  moral  insanity  make  a  class iftcation  of  moral  imbecitiiy^  conces- 
wons  which  logically  debflr  all  opjxksition  to  moral  insanity. 

Whatever  the  stage  at  which  we  view  mental  disease,  whether  initial  or  terminal,  in- 
sanity exists,  as  much  so,  as  fever  at  any  stage  of  typhoid  or  typhus  is  fever.  If  a  change 
of  moral  conduct  have  disease  for  its  cause,  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  insanity  a5 
the  morbid  aversions,  antipathies,  fears*  ur  acts,  not  brought  about  by  delusion^  are  to  be 
cta^v^cd  among  the  recognized  evidences  of  mental  derangement. 

Htandford*s  searching  analysis  of  I Vi chard's  cases,  while  it  divests  many  of  them  of 
the  vestments  of  uncomplicated  moral  insanity,  leaves  a  number  that  cannot  be  elsewhere 
placed,  **good  examples  of  what  may  be  called  moral  insanity,  if  the  term  is  to  be  used 
at  nil,*'  as  Blandford  himself  confesses^  one  of  which  be  concedes  deserves  to  be  colled 
morally  insane.f 

Those  who  engage  in  the  study  of  morbid  mental  phenomena  with  the  preconception 
that  the  intellect  must  be  always  synchronously  deranged  in  all  morbid  mental  expression, 
ast  consistently  regard  every  act  or  feeling  of  the  insane  person  '*  as  plainly  ttie  out- 

ne  of  some  idea  present  for  the  moment,  but  present,  possibly,  but  for  the  moment, 
and  then  so  obliterated  th.it  the  individual  has  lost  all  trace  of  it,"}  in  certain  morbid 
impulsions  or  feelings.  Those  who  think  *•  the  intellectual  and  emotional  functions  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  divorced,  that  the  ideational  portion  of  the  mind  is  so  intimately  joined 


*  Elements  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Human  Mind,  Medical  Testimony  uid  Evidence 
in  Cases  of  Lunacy.     By  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.,  F,R.S.,  London,  p«  64. 
f  Cases  4  and  5,  p,  517.    Insanity  and  its  Treatment,  |$7I,  {  Ibid,^  p.  319. 
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in  operation  to  the  emotional— the  stored  ideas  of  the  brain  arc  so  influenced  by  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  whether  ihe^e  arif^e  from  within  or  wiihout — ^that  the  two  must 
be  si^und  or  unsound  together,"  will  be  reluctant  to  concede  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
the  alfccdve  life  may  be  greatly  changed  by  dt&ease,  while  the  intellectual  ptocessca  re- 
main intact*  so  far  as  may  be  discernible  liy  any  known  methods  of  teitinjtj  the  integrity 
of  the  icASoning  powers;  slow  to  recognise  those  cases  in  which  the  will  and  nut  the 
reason  is  weakened  and  perverted.  Vet  the  morbid  impulsions  arising  in  neuropathic 
orgamiiim!^.  often  reasoned  a|;Ain?.t  and  sometimes  resisted,  but  finally  surrendered  to,  ^staud 
out  in  practical  refutation  of  the  impossible  conception  of  the  invariable  unity  of  mind 
disturbed  by  disease. 

The  dipsomaniacs^  the  kleptomaniacs,  and  sometimes  even  pyromoniacs,  yielding  to  im- 
pulses against  their  reason,  are  examptes  no  Ics*  destructive  to  this  hypothesis  than  the 
auto-amnestic  acts  and  impulses  of  hypnotism,  somnambulism,  and  certain  epilcjJtoid 
Hates.  To  gauge  insanity  by  the  integrity  or  non-integriiy  of  the  reasoning  processes 
aJone  would  make  the  automatism  of  ceruin  manifestations  of  alcoholism,  epilepsia  and 
me^^merism  normal  mental  states.  The  reasoning  facultie^s  in  moral  insanity  often  apf>car 
to  act  as  correctly  as  in  the  most  perfect  cerebral  automatism.  If  there  is  lesion  short  of 
intellectual  disease  and  beyond  that  of  pure  derangement  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  there 
Usually  is  in  this  as  there  is  in  all  insanity,  a  degree  of  auto-amnesia  by  which  the  affected 
individual  does  not  discern  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  himself,  it  is  simply  an 
impaired  or  lo&t  appreciation  of  the  trans  formation  in  his  character,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  disease,  but  many  sane  persons  aUo  fail  to  discern  their  descent  into 
viciuus  ways.  However*  if  this  degree  of  involvement  of  the  comparing  faculties  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  ally  it  to  insanity  in  general  (and  tt  does  on  the  basis  of  a  part  of 
ConoUy's  dcHniiiun),  and  thus  to  rescue  a  real  mental  disease  from  the  theoretical  assaults 
made  Ufx>n  it,  we  cheerfully  concede  it,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  morally  insane,  like  moist 
other  insane  per^ns,  usually  do  not  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  But  there  arc 
ca^es  where  the  search  must  be  exceedingly  clase  to  reveal  any  greater  lesion. 

Normal  mind  h  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  display  of  the  cerebro-psychic  functions  con- 
slttuiing  the  natural  "  ego,'*  abnonnal  mind  consists  of  such  disorder  of  one  or  more  of 
the  ccrcbro  jjsychic  functions  as  cause«i  su  marked  a  change  in  the  psychical  characteris- 
tics of  the  individual,  whether  princtj^jally  involving  the  emotions,  the  reasoning  powers, 
or  the  will,  as  to  make  an  inconsistency  and  inharmony  in  the  person's  character  explica- 
ble Ltnly  by  disease. 

Moral  insanity  is  as  clearly  comprehended  in  this  definition  as  other  forms  of  mental 
derangement,  and  as  much  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinctive  appellation  .and  form 
of  disease  as  the  many  other  mental  affecliotis  that  are  named  on  account  of  their  promt- 
Qcnt  symptomatic  feature  or  features. 

Nut  to  recognise  it  in  the  present  state  of  cerebro-mental  pathology  would  in  certain 
instances  prove  disastrous  to  the  rights  of  the  insane  before  the  courts,  and  to  their  wel- 
fare eUewhere. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

MENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INSAN1T\^  JN  CRIMINAL 

CASES, 


At  the  present  day  medico-legal  cases  are  becoming  very  frequent 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  as  to  the  insanity  of  a  person 
accused  of  a  criminal  act  in  its  relation  to  his  civil  capacity  and 
responsibility  for  criminal  actions,  and  also  as  to  feigned  or  concealed 
insanity.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  question  what 
test  of  insanity  the  law  should  recognize  as  a  valid  defence  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  This  question — although  one  which  it  seems  difficult  to 
settle  satisfactorily,  and  which  judges,  lawyers,  and  medical  experts 
are  constantly  disputing  about — ^assumes,  every  day,  greater  interest 
and  wider  significance  owing  to  the  increase  of  insanity  in  our  coun- 
try disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  population  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  which  will  continue  to  take 
place.  Without  inserting  dry  statistics,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
comparison  of  the  increase  of  population  from  1850  to  1870  with  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  insane  during  the  same  period  reveals 
an  increase  of  insanity  over  that  of  population  of  about  twelve  per 
cent. 

The  increase  of  insanity  among  our  own  population  is  due  largely 
to  a  change  from  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  organization  to  an  undue 
predominance  of  the  nervous  temperament  which  is  gradually  taking 
place  in  successive  generations.  The  educational  pressure  on  the 
young  to  the  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  the  increasing  artificial  and 
unnatural  habits  of  living,  the  great  excitement  and  competition  in 
business,  are  all  tending  to  induce  and  multiply  nervous  diseases, 
many  of  which  must  terminate  in  insanity.  These  causes  and  the 
evils  resulting  from  them  are  propagated  by  the  laws  of  inheritance 
in  an  aggravated  and  intensified  form.  Insanity  is  also  appearing 
gradually  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly. 

This  is  due  largely  to  the  great  mental  activity  and  strain  upon 
the  nervous  system  that  appertain  to  the  present  age  and  state  of 
civilization,  and  which  tend  to  a  rapid  decay  of  the  nervous  system. 
With  many  persons  it  is  but  a  step  from  extreme  nervous  suscepti- 
bility to  downright  hysteria,  and  from  that  to  overt  insanity.  The 
question  of  mental  responsibility  in  its  relation  to  criminal  cases  is 
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one  of  great  interest,  and  presents  a  wide  field  for  study  and  investi- 
gation. The  facts  of  criminal  psychology  have  led  the  writer  to 
regard  the  impulse  of  criminal  natures  in  the  light  of  natural  laws, 
and  there  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  anthropological  change  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  criminal  propensities.*  There  is  a  deficient  cere 
bral  organization  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  criminal  na- 
tures, which  occasions  the  disposition  to  an  abnormal  moral  consti- 
tution. The  dislike  of  work  and  the  love  of  enjoyment  are  impulses  j 
which»  when  combined,  lead  especially  to  crime,  when  that  ethic  con- 
stitution or  development  is  wanting  which  is  necessary  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  powerful  feeling  of  what  is  right  A  further  fundamental 
element^  which  stands  in  psycho-physical  contrast  to  dislike  of  work, 
is  an  excessive  physical  consciousness  of  strength »  which  leads  to 
arrogance  and  thereby  to  the  pleasure  of  misusing  strength  against 
the  weak.  This  impulse  leads  to  the  love  of  bullying,  cruelty,  and  J 
murder,  if  the  higher  intellect  is  absent  which  should  turn  the  feeling 
of  strength  in  a  right  direction,  and  there  is  also  absent  a  complete 
ethical  consciousness  which  should  prevent  misuse  of  power.  This 
ethical  weakness  maybe  congenital,  as  has  been  remarked,  or  it  may 
arise  from  deficient  education. 

In  the  domain  of  vices  we  meet  with  a  peculiar  condition  of  the-| 
central  nervous  system,  which  results  m  a  temporary  criminal  im- 
pulse returning  with  a  certain  regularity*  Such  criminals  are  tem- 
porarily seized  with  the  deepest  remorse  and  are  fortified  with  the 
best  resolutions.  They  behave  for  a  time  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,  until  they  relapse  again,  which  relapse  is  unanimously 
attributed  by  them  to  an  irresistible  impulse.  This  state  of  m&rai 
epilepsy  is  of  great  significance  in  the  psychology  of  crime,  as  a  physi- 
ologist is  led  to  institute  a  comparison  between  such  cases  and  sev- 
eral states  of  disease  in  which  a  peculiar  type  is  observable,  consisting 
in  the  fact  tJiat  attacks  of  illness  of  more  or  less  duration  alternate 
with  more  or  less  long  and.  generally,  for  a  time,  preponderant, 
healthy  intermissions.  In  a  broad  sense,  one  may  designate  all  these 
pathological  states  as  epiJepti/orm,  hence  the  term  **  moral  epilepsy," 
which  has  been  adopted  above.  Leaving  this  interesting  question  of 
the  psychology  of  crime,  we  would  ask  if  the  true  basis  for  jurists  to 
proceed  upon  is  not  the  protection  of  the  existence  of  normal  persons 
against  the  ethically  degenerate?     And  the  necessary  degree  of  this 

•  Bcncdikt  has  shown  this  conclusively,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  chapter 
of  this  work  for  llie  full  consideration  of  this  most  intcrcstiug  question. 
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protection  is,  most  certainly »  an  essential  measure  for  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  The  first  trial  of  note  where  there  was  the  question 
of  insanity  advanced  was  in  1723,  when  the  trial  of  Arnold  for  shoot- 
ing at  Lord  Onslow  occurred.  Although  it  was  shown  that  Arnold 
had  been  of  weak  understanding  from  his  birth  and  that  he  was 
doubtless  insane,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  Arnold 
would  have  been  executed  had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of 
Lord  Onslow. 

The  language  of  the  charge  to  the  jury  in  this  case  was  in  con- 
formity to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  partial  insanity  does 
not  excuse  a  person  from  the  consequence  of  his  act,  and  that  a  total 
deprivation  of  reason  can  furnish  such  an  excuse.  In  the  year  1800 
the  celebrated  trial  of  Hatfield  for  shooting  at  the  King»  in  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  excited  much  interest  Although  it  was  proved  that  in 
1793  Hatfield,  who  was  a  dragoon,  had  received  a  number  of  severe 
wounds  which  had  caused  partial  insanity,  so  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service,  and  since  that  time  he  had  had  periodic  attacks  of 
insanity,  and  had  been  confined  as  a  lunatic,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
laid  down  the  established  rule  that  a  total  absence  of  memory  and 
understanding  could  alone  shield  the  prisoner  from  punishment,  and 
appealed  to  the  jury  for  a  conviction  on  that  ground.  It  was  only 
through  the  brilliancy  of  the  advocate  (afterward  Lord  Erskine)  that 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  This  trial  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
judiciary,  as  in  the  year  18 12,  in  the  trial  of  Bellingham  for  the  mur- 
der of  Spencer  Percival,  Lord  Mansfield  laid  down  the  law  that  the 
capability  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  was  the  test  for 
determining  the  prisoner's  responsibilit>\  thus  discarding  the  old 
theory  of  an  entire  absence  of  all  mental  power  and  substituting  this 
in  its  place.  Afterward  the  theory  of  a  general  knowledge  between 
right  and  wrong  was  modified,  and  the  clement  introduced  that  the 
prisoner  must  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  at  the 
time  of  and  with  regard  to  the  particular  act  for  which  he  is  on  trial 
in  order  to  render  him  responsible,  and  this  test  has  been  preserved 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  early  history  of  our  own  country  the 
same  barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  prevailed  which 
darkens  the  pages  of  English  histor>^  Ip  Governor  Winthrop's 
History  of  Neiu  England  the  case  of  Dorothy  Dalbye  is  mentioned. 
She  was  executed  for  killing  her  child.  She  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
an  insane  woman,  but  this  fact  was  not  recognized  by  Governor  Win- 
throp,  who  says  of  her :  "  She  was  so  possessed  with  Satan  that  he 
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persuaded  her  by  his  delusions,  which  she  listened  to  as  revelations 
from  God,  to  break  the  neck  of  her  own  child,  that  she  might  free  it 
from  future  misery/'  Such  was  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the 
early  history  of  our  country* 

We  are  at  the  present  day  very  far  from  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  the  insane  mind,  for  in  the  recent  trial  of  Scan- 
nail,  the  law  was  laid  down  as  enunciated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
1865,  in  the  case  of  Willis  i\  The  People,  which  held  that  a  person  was 
not  insane  who  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that  the  act  he  wai^  com- 
mitting was  a  violation  and  wrong  in  itself.  This  theory  of  right 
amd  wrong  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  a  large  class  of  cases. 
There  are  certain  cases  familiar  to  all  specialists  in  insanity,  which 
suffer  from  impulsive  insanity  with  a  homicidal  or  suicidal  mono- 
mania.  These  patients,  without  appreciable  disorder  of  the  intellect, 
are  impelled  by  a  terrible  vis  a  tcrga,  a  morbid,  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse to  desperate  acts  of  suicide  or  homicide.  These  patients  are 
often  fully  aware  of  their  morbid  state,  appreciate  perfectly  the  nature 
of  the  act  toward  which  they  are  impelled,  and  feel  deeply  the  horror 
of  their  situation,  and  yet  if  not  prevented  by  restraint  will  inevita- 
bly commit  acts  of  suicide  or  homicide, 

A  w^ry  remarkable  case  was  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  of  a  man 
who  would  at  stated  times  acknowledge  that  he  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  kill  some  one,  and  would  voluntarily  enter  an  asylum  and 
remain  there  until  this  morbid  impulse  had  passed  away,  which  was 
generally  a  period  of  one  or  two  months.  He  has  often  told  the 
writer  that  his  life  was  made  miserable  by  the  idea  that  at  some  time 
this  overwhelming  impulse  would  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  that 
he  should  commit  some  desperate  homicidal  act,  but  is  not  pre- 
pared to  voluntarily  incarcerate  himself  in  an  asylum  for  life,  as  his 
lucid  intervals  sometimes  lasted  for  months  at  a  time.  The  law,  as 
laid  down  at  present,  would  not  decide  this  man  to  be  insane,  as  he 
fully  appreciates  the  diOerence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  any  homicidal  act  that  he  may  in  the 
future  commit.  Such  cases,  which  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  serve  to 
show  what  feaiful  injustice  may  be  done  under  the  name  of  justice, 
when  the  conclusion  is  based  upon  a  metaphysical  test  which  is 
proved  by  medical  observation  to  be  false  in  its  application  to  the 
unsound  mind.  There  is  still  another  form  of  insanity  denominated 
**  moral  insanity,"  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  intact,  no  de- 
lusions or  hallucinations  existing,  but  where  the  normal  sense  seems 
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Utterly  obliterated.  Such  persons  have  no  true  moral  feeling.  This 
is  disorder  of  the  mind  produced  by  disease  of  the  brain,  and  it  is 
an  unquestionable  form  of  insanity,  as  it  often  precedes  other  forms 
of  insanity,  in  which  intellectual  derangement  is  well  marked,  as 
acute  mania  or  general  paralysis.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a 
modified  responsibility,  the  degree  of  such  responsibility  being  de- 
termined by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 
One  difficult  but  important  question  to  be  solved,  is  the  civil  and 
criminal  responsibility  of  women  who  plead  insanity  before  courts  of 
justice,  and  who  are  often  afflicted  with  kleptomania,  pyromania,  or 
who  are  infanticides,  as  a  result  of  sexual  trouble  and  disease  of  the 
pelvic  organs.  Such  women  under  alt  reasonable  conditions  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  because  of  their  defective  mental 
integrity,  caused  perhaps  by  pregnancy  or  by  the  subsequent  emo- 
tional excitement  attending  parturition,  which  intensifies  the  cerebral 
disorder  in  a  brain  already  morbidly  active. 

With  women,  extreme  nervous  susceptibility  readily  lapses  into 
insanity.  "  In  the  sexual  evolution,  in  the  parturient  period,  in  lac- 
tation, strange  thoughts,  extraordinary  feelings,  unreasonable  appe* 
titcs,  criminal  and  suicidal  impulses  may  haunt  a  mind  at  other  times 
innocent  and  pure.  It  is  probable  also  that  young  unmarried  women, 
guilty  of  killing  their  own  new-born  offspring,  are  so  distracted  by 
conflicting  feelings,  sharpened  to  morbid  acuteness  by  the  great 
physiological  movement  of  parturition,  as  to  be  hardly  responsible 
for  their  acts,"  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  diagnosis  of 
itisiuiify, 

III  making  an  examination  of  a  person  accused  of  crime, .and  in 
whom  insanity  is  suspected,  the  person  should  be  visited  by  the 
medical  examiner,  who  should  draw  him  into  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, and  inquire  as  to  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  hereditary  his- 
tory, then  into  any  predisposing  causes  of  insanity,  such  as  intem- 
perance, vocation,  habits,  etc.,  which  may  have  operated  in  the 
production  of  insanity*  Also  as  to  injuries  of  the  head  or  spine 
which  may  have  occurred,  sunstroke,  etc.  The  nervous  system 
should  then  be  examined  for  the  existence  of  any  such  diseases  as 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  or  hysteria.  The  different  senses,  be- 
ginning with  sight,  should  be  examined,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be 
discovered  if  there  are  hallucinations  or  illusions  pertaining  to  any 
of  t!ie  senses.  A  great  many  cases  are  on  the  border  line  which 
separates  sanity  from  insanity^  and  it  oflcn  requires  the  nicest  dis- 
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crimination  to  determine  whether  such  a  patient  has  passed  this  bor- 
der line.  The  writer  would  suggest  a  series  of  eight  questions,  which, 
if  adopted  by  jurists  in  criminal  cases,  would  prove  a  most  efficient 
and  just  test  as  to  the  existence  of  insanity  in  any  given  case,  viz. : 

1.  Have  the  prisoner's  volitions,  impulses  or  acts  been  determined 
or  influenced  at  all  by  insanity,  and  are  his  mental  functions,  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  so  deranged,  eithec  together  or  separately,  as  to 
incapacitate  him  for  the  relations  of  life? 

2.  Does  the  prisoner  come  of  a  stock  whose  nervous  constitution 
has  been  vitiated  by  some  defect  or  ailment,  calculated  to  impair  its 
efficiency  or  derange  its  operations  ? 

3.  Has  the  prisoner  been  noticed  to  display  mental  infirmities  or 
peculiarities,  which  were  due  either  to  hereditary  transmission  or 
present  mental  derangement? 

4.  Has  the  prisoner  the  ability  to  control  mental  action,  or  has  he 
not  sufficient  mental  power  to  control  the  sudden  impulses  of  his  dis- 
ordered mind,  and  does  he  act  under  the  blind  influence  of  evil 
impulses,  which  he  can  neither  regulate  nor  control  ? 

5.  Has  the  act  been  influenced  at  ail  by  hereditary  taint  which  has 
become  intensified,  so  that  the  morbid  clement  has  become  quick- 
ened into  overpowering  activity,  and  so  that  the  moral  senses  have 
been  overborne  by  the  superior  force  derived  from  disease? 

6.  Was  the  act  effected  by  or  the  product  of  insane  delusion? 

7.  Was  the  act  performed  without  adequate  incentive  or  motive? 

8.  Does  the  prisoner  manifest  excitement  or  depression,  moody, 
difficult  temper,  extraordinary  proneness  to  jealousy  and  suspicion,  a 
habit  of  unseasonably  disregarding  ordinary  ways,  customs  and  ob- 
servances, and  habitual  extravagance  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in- 
ability to  appreciate  nice  moral  distinctions ;  and,  finally,  does  he 
give  way  to  gusts  of  passion  and  reckless  indulgence  of  appetite  ? 

Some  or  all  of  these  are  found  generally  in  connection  with  trans- 
mitted mental  infirmity.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  mental  defects 
signify  not  mental  unsoundness  but  human  imperfection.  Certainly 
if  we  take  these  manifestations,  any  one  of  them  singly  and  alone, 
we  cannot  claim  such  a  one  as  invariably  an  indication  of  insanit}", 
but  on  the  other  hand,  under  certain  circumstances,  each  one  of  them 
may  be  an  unmistakable  sign  of  insanity',  or  rather  of  a  morbid 
cerebral  state  which  may  readily  lapse  into  insanity.  The  disap- 
pointments and  calamities  of  life  obviously  act  with  greater  effect 
upon  an  unstable  mental  organization,  these  causes  of  disturbances 
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meeting  with  a  powerful  co-operating  cause  in  the  constitutional 
predisposition.  Sometimes  a  crime  even  when  there  have  been  no 
previous  symptoms  to  indicate  disease,  marks  the  period  when  an 
insane  tendency  has  passed  into  actual  insanity,  when  a  weak  organ 
has  given  way  under  the  strain  put  upon  it.  There  is  a  class  of  per- 
sons with  a  peculiar  nervous  temperament  who  inhabit  the  border- 
land between  crime  and  insanity,  one  portion  of  which  exhibit  some 
insanity,  but  more  of  vice,  and  the  other  portion  of  which  exhibit 
some  vice,  but  a  preponderance  of  insanity;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  such  persons, 
especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  moral  feeling  is  a  func- 
tion of  oganization,  and  is  as  essentially  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  ministers  to  its  manifesta- 
tions, as  is  any  other  display  of  mental  function. 

The  writer  has  met  with  cases  in  which,  as  a  result  of  parental  in- 
sanit>%  there  has  been  a  seemingly  complete  absence  of  moral  sense 
and  feeling  In  the  offspring,  and  this  has  been  a  true  congenital  dep- 
rivation, or  a  moral  imbecility  so  to  speak;  of  course  such  children 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  criminals.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  mora!  degeneracy  often  follows  as  a  sequence 
upon  disease  or  injury  to  the  brain.  A  severe  attack  of  insanity 
sometimes  produces  the  same  effect,  the  intellectual  faculties  remain- 
ing as  acute  as  ever,  while  the  moral  sense  becomes  obliterated. 

Wlxen  such  persons  are  acquitted,  on  trial,  of  a  criminal  act  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  they  should  be  remanded  to  medical  custody,  and 
should  never  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  deems  them  fully  recovered;  but  the  commonest  justice 
plainly  indicates  that  such  custodial  restraint  be  of  a  medical  and  not 
of  a  penal  nature.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  laity  to  recog- 
nize how  sane  a  person  may  be  who,  all  the  while,  has  a  greater 
derangement  than  was  ever  suspected  until  something  happens  to 
elicit  the  evidence  of  it,  such  as  an  attack  of  illness  or  severe  mental 
strain,  and  some  unconquerable  impulse  seizes  him,  and  some  homi- 
cidal or  suicidal  act  results,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one. 

In  the  same  manner  inebriety  often  appears  in  maturity  as  a  result 
of  ill-health,  mental  shock,  etc.,  and  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  moral  and  criminal  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  inebriates,  as  inebriety  often  depends  upon  an  abnormal 
organic  development  of  the  nervous  system  that  has  descended  from 

deration  to  generation,  gaining  in  intensity  until  it  manifests  itself 
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in  active  inebriety,  and  there  must  certainly  be  a  modified  responsi- 
btlity  when  homicidal  or  suicidal  acts  are  committed  during  periods 
of  such  abnormal  cerebration.  In  such  cases  a  criminal  act  may  be 
committed  in  consequence  of  cerebro-mental  disease,  without  any  ap- 
parent  lesion  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers.  In  these  cases, 
also,  the  mental  disorder  is  of  a  sudden  and  transitory  character,  not 
preceded  by  any  symptoms  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  of  insanity. 
It  is  a  transitory  mania  or  sudden  paroxysm,  without  antecedent 
manifestation » the  duration  of  the  morbid  state  being  short  and  the 
cessation  sudden.  In  these  cases  the  criminal  acts  are  generally 
monstrous,  unpremeditated,  motiveless,  and  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  previous  character  and  habit  of  thought  of  the  individual 
Such  attacks  arc  transient  in  proportion  to  their  violence,  and  transi- 
tion occurs  on  the  completion  of  the  act  of  violence.  There  is  an 
instantaneous  abeyance  of  judgment  and  reason,  during  which  period 
the  person  is  actuated  by  mad  and  ungovernable  impulses. 

Closely  allied  to  this  state  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  that 
peculiar  psychological  state — the  trance  state — which  also  occurs  in 
inebriety.  There  has  been  very  little  medical  study  of  these  cases, 
although  they  are  of  great  medico-legal  importance.  Crimes  com- 
mitted in  this  state  are  purposeless,  and  there  exists  no  recollection 
of  them  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  By  **  trance  state,"  I  mean  a 
state  where  there  exists  loss  of  memor>'  and  consciousness  for  a 
time,  varying  from  minutes  to  days,  the  patient  giving  no  evidence 
by  his  acts  of  his  real  condition,  and  very  likely  attending  to  all  of 
the  duties  of  his  business  in  a  quiet,  mechanical  way.  The  mind 
may,  however,  in  this  trance  condition,  act  in  ufnicctistomcd  lines  of 
thought  and  action,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  criminal  impulse  may 
dominate  the  mind.  As  a  rule,  in  these  trances,  it  is  probable  that 
the  mind  acts,  as  before,  with  the  same  discretion,  although  the  per- 
son himself  can  give  no  account  of  what  has  happened  during  this 
mental  blank,  during  which  the  mind  acts  automatically.  During;^ 
this  state  a  person  may  get  into  a  dangerous  mental  condition,  il 
which  impulses  of  every  description  may  take  possession  of  and  con- 
trol his  actions.  It  is  a  condition  of  irresponsibility.  In  these  cases] 
there  is  generally  a  neurotic  constitution  inherited  from  the  ances- 
tors, and  a  careful  examination,  which  should  never  be  neglected, 
will  generally  reveal  either  intemperance,  insanity,  or  phthisis  in  the 
ancestors.  The  great  diagnostic  point  which  I  would  insist  upon  is 
that  there  is  absolutely  ho  ra'oileciion  of  what  happens  in  this  trance 
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f  State,  and  this  want  of  memory  cannot  be  successfully  feigned  so  as 
to  deceive  a  careful  expert  in  inebriety  and  insanity.  When  a  per- 
son, either  a  secret  or  an  open  inebriate,  commits  an  unusual  or  crimi- 
nal act  (not  during  intoxication),  and  retains  no  recollection  of  the 
event,  he  should  be  most  carefully  examined  for  the  existence  of  the 

K  trance  state,  which,  if  it  can  be  proven^  markedly  lessens  the  respon- 

Bsibility  of  his  crime. 

H  The  impulse  to  crime  in  these  cases  may  develop  in  different  ways. 
There  may  be  suicidal  or  homicidal  impulses,  or  buildings  may  be 
burned,  or  sexual  assaults  may  be  made,  or  be  apparently  very  mali- 
cious.    In  all  these  cases  medical  care  is  plainly  indicated.     Persons 

H  unacquainted  with  this  state  may  reason  that  because  these  crimes 

"  are  committed  in  a  way  and  manner  perfectly  cool  and  free  from 
excitement,  that  they  are  evidences  of  a  sane  mind,  but  they  are 
greatly  mistaken,  as  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  to  find  these 
deeds  performed  in  a  cool,  quiet  manner,  with  no  excitement.  ^^The 
deeds,  however,  are,  to  the  person  affected,  an  unusual  course  of  action, 

I  utterly  at  variance  with  the  previous  character  and  habits,  It  is  not 
right  for  inebriates  who  commit  sudden,  purposeless  crimes  to  receive 
the  full  measure  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  court  or  jury  without 
a  proper  study  of  their  case  by  one  who  has  studied  these  cases  intel- 
ligently. Proper  medical  study  would  enable  courts  and  juries  to 
understand  the  mental  conditions  which  causes  these  motiveless  and 
purposeless  crimes  in  inebriates.  His  act  is  not  a  vice,  and  you  can 
H  neither  assume  his  perfect  sanity  nor  a  capacity  to  reason  clearly. 
"^  The  person  in  this  trance  state  is  not  cognizant  of  his  acts,  neither,  as 
I  have  said,  does  he  retain  any  recollection  of  them  afterward.  There 
is  absolute  irresponsibility,  and  it  should  be  made  clear  to  both  court 
and  jury.     The  idea  in  these  cases  should  not  be  to  try  to  work  on 

»thc  sympathies  of  the  jur)%  but  to  show  them  the  existence  of  this 
trance  state  and  the  irresponsibility  arising  from  it.  In  these  cases 
we  must  prove  that  inebriety,  as  a  disease,  exists,  and  that  it  has 
affected  intellect,  manner,  temper,  disposition,  habits,  and  character, 
and  then  that  the  trance  state  has  supervened. 

We  will  consider,  finally,  the  medico*legal  importance  of  epilepti- 
form attacks,  which  may  be  partial  in  character,  and  which  may  not 
reach  convulsive  activity  except  so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned, 
iTliese  attacks  always  display  periodicity,  and  after  the  paroxysm 
there  is  an  intermediate  stage,  during  which,  in  most  cases,  the  per- 
son remains  in  a  confused  state,  perhaps  for  some  hours,  and  is  apt 
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subsequently  to  retain  only  a  vague  and  general  notion  of  the  pre- 
ceding events.  Thus  in  a  homicide  by  shooting,  the  murderer  would 
be  Ukely  to  be  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shot  and  to  remem- 
ber it,  although  he  would  not  very  likely  remember  the  altercation 
at  all,  or  what  passed  between  himself  and  his  victim.  A  case 
occurred  recently,  of  considerable  interest  from  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view,  in  which  a  murder  was  committed  during  an  epileptiform 
seizure  which  was  the  result  of  a  previous  sunstroke,  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  being  an  attack  of  illness  and  the  taking  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  which,  it  is  well  known,  acts  as  a  poi- 
son upon  persons  who  have  been  sunstruck*  This  state  of  what, 
perhaps,  I  may  not  improperly  call  moral  epilepsy,  in  which  the  man 
was  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak,  is  a  morbid  affection  of  the 
mind  centres  which  destroys  the  healthy  co-ordination  of  ideas  and 
occasions  a  spasmodic  or  convulsive  mental  action.  The  will  cannot 
always  restrain*  however  much  it  may  strive  to  do  so,  a  morbid  idea 
which  has  reached  a  convulsive  activity^  although  there  may  be  all 
the  while  a  clear  consciousness  of  its  morbid  nature.  The  case  just 
referred  to  had  complained  of  pains  in  the  head  and  sleeplessness, 
which  had  displayed  marked  periodicity  and  which  had  been  accom- 
panied with  great  irritability  of  temper,  excited  by  trifles  and  seem- 
ingly unconnected  with  personal  antipathies.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  the  person  alluded  to  had  been  suffering  from  quite  a  severe 
illness,  and,  after  taking  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  went 
out  to  walk.  He  met  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar  for 
years,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  certain 
politicians,  when,  the  discussion  becoming  excited,  the  man  pulled 
out  a  revolver  and  shot  his  friend.  He  then  went,  in  a  confused  and 
dazed  state,  and  sat  for  some  hours  on  a  dock  near  a  river,  and  sub- 
sequently went  home,  and  burst  into  tears,  and  informed  his  wife  of 
the  sad  occurrence,  and  gave  himself  up  at  the  police-station.  There 
was  no  simulation  of  insanity  by  pretending  to  be  incoherent  or  by 
strange  actions,  and  no  attempt,  either  on  the  part  of  himself  or  wife, 
to  pretend  that  the  act  was  an  insane  one.  There  was,  however,  a 
total  blank  in  the  prisoner's  mind  respecting  the  events  preceding 
the  pistol-shot,  which  seemed  to  have  aroused  his  attention  at  the 
time,  and  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  fact  that  he  had  sat  on  the 
dock  for  some  time  afterward,  as  he  was  seen  to  do. 

I  was  consulted  by  Judge ^  who  appeared  for  the  defence^  and, 

upon  ascertaining  the  prisoner's  previous  history,  gave  it  as  my 
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opinion  that  there  had  existed,  for  months  previous  to  the  occurrence, 
a  profound  moral  or  affective  derangement,  which,  from  its  marked 
periodicity,  was  evidently  epileptiform  in  character,  and  that  the  sud- 
den homicidal  outburst  supplied  the  interpretation  of  the  previously 
obscure  attacks  of  recurrent  derangement.  There  had  evidently  been 
induced  by  the  sunstroke  in  this  case  an  epileptiform  neurosis,  which 
had  been  manifesting  itself  for  months,  chiefly  by  irritability,  suspi- 
cion, moroseness,  and  perversion  of  character,  with  periodic  exacer- 
bations of  excitement,  all  foreign  to  the  man  previous  to  the  attack 
of  sunstroke.  It  is  well  known  among  specialists  in  insanity  that 
this  epileptiform  neurosis  often  exists  for  a  long  time  in  an  undevel- 
oped or  masked  form,  and  that  this  neurosis  is,  moreover,  connected 
with  both  homicidal  and  suicidal  mania.  Such  attacks  are  often 
noticed  to  occur  periodically  for  some  time  before  the  access  of  gen- 
uine epilepsy.  I  have  often  witnessed,  in  cases  under  my  care, 
abortive  or  incomplete  epileptiform  attacks,  where  there  were  no  con- 
vulsions and  where  there  was  no  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  I 
have  noticed  in  such  cases,  either  a  momentary  terror,  slight  inco- 
herence, a  gust  of  passion,  or  a  mental  blank,  the  patient  perhaps 
.stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  patient  would  then  be 
himself  again,  quite  unconscious  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 
Accompanying  this  confusion  of  ideas  may  be,  as  I  have  remarked, 
instantaneous  impulses,  either  of  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  nature. 

Owing  to  the  writings  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  Maudsley,  Russell 
Reynolds,  Hammond,  Trousseau,  Falret,  Esquirol  and  others,  epilep- 
tic vertigo  is  a  recognized  disease.  There  is  abundant  testimony  to 
show  that  during  such  seizures  persons  may  perform  actions,  and 
even  sf>eak  and  answer  questions  automatically.  There  are  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  works  of  the  above  authors,  proving  that  in  an 
unconscious  condition  persons  can  progress  from  odd  or  eccentric 
actions  to  deeds  of  violence,  suicide  or  murder — being  unable  to  re- 
member the  circumstances  afterwards  and,  therefore,  irresponsible  for 
their  actions.  This  class  of  patients  I  have  always  found  irritable, 
easily  excited,  very  emotional  without  adequate  external  cause,  easily 
losing  their  train  of  thought,  and  often  unable  to  collect  or  fix  their 
thoughts.  Such  cases  have  told  me  that  they  felt  impelled  to  strange 
and  violent  acts  by  some  power  which  they  could  neither  understand 
nor  resist.  Such  patients  may  entertain  delusions  of  fear  and  per- 
secution, and  commit  criminal  deeds  as  a  result  of  such  delusions. 
When  such  cases,  in  their  terror  or  distress  of  mind,  commit  some 
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violent  deed,  they  either  expcnencc  immediate  relief,  as  was  the  case 
with  one  patient  under  my  care,  who  was  only  relieved  by  breaking 
out  a  pane  of  glass,  when  his  paroxysm  would  subside,  or  they  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  excitement,  unconscious,  or  very  imperfectly  con- 
scious of  the  gravity  of  their  acts.  When  they  become  conscious 
again  their  memory  is  apt  to  be  very  uncertain  as  to  preceding 
events.*  Griesinger  saysr  "  Individuals  hitherto  perfectly  sane  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  their  intellects  are  suddenly  and  without  any 
assignable  cause  seized  with  the  most  anxious  and  painful  emotions, 
and  with  a  homicidal  impulse  as  inexplicable  to  themselves  as  to 
•others/*  Maudsley  says :  '*  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  then,  that  there 
are  latent  tendencies  to  insanity  which  may  not  discover  the  least 
overt  evidence  of  their  existence,  except  under  the  strain  of  a  great 

♦  The  reader  must  cUstinguUh  between  such  cases  as  the  above  and  cases  of  true  kemi* 
cu/al  mania,  which  latter,  as  Bucknill  and  Tukc  have  shown,  may  be  classified  under  two 
hoJlds;  I.  Those  ctse^  in  which  ihere  is  no  marked  disorder  of  the  inteUecL,  examples  of 
emotional  insanity.  2.  Those  in  which  such  disorder  is  more  or  Icis  apparent.  The 
former  class  may  be  «»utn1ividcd  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  evidence  of  premeditation 
titd  design.  In  the  latter  cl»iss  we  include  coses  marked  by  deficiency  of  tnlcnect»  as 
idiocy,  imbecilily,  and  a  dej:jree  of  mentai  fecblenc*s  not  amounting  to  either  of  these 
»tates»  while  other  cases  in  the  second  cla^s  are  rather  Indicated  by  a  state  of  exaltation, 
shown  by  dctu!kion<i  or  hallucinations  which  may  constitute  the  motive.  When  any  per- 
son iAy%  that  they  had  not  the  slighte>)t  motive  for  a  homicidal  act  lalwQVS  suspect  masketi 
fpitepsy  even  if  there  is  no  proof  of  it,  although  there  is,  of  course,  a  morbid,  overpower 
ittg  impulse  to  take  life^  without  iutctlectual  disorder,  and  with  intact  percej^>tiun  and 
rea:^onlng  p^iwen;.  There  has  bctn  p€tit  ttrnl  m  nearly  every  case  of  transitory  mania  that 
we  have  knowledge  of*  GrieHnger  haA  truly  said  that  we  may  have  a  morbid  mental 
ilate  which  may  present  no  external  manife^t-ition,  Lcgrand  du  Saulle's  case  of  a  young 
man,  **  Theodore/*  of  twenty  mx  years,  who  as^usinated  two  men  without  premeditation, 
without  motive^  and  without  apjiarenl  excuse,  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  cpile}.wy  com- 
plicated with  transitory  mania.  Castelman,  Devergic,Calmcil,  Tardieu,  Marc6,  have  all 
rrportcd  cases  of  this  naiure,  A  young  man  of  education  placed  himself  voluntarily  under 
ocr  professional  care  acknowledging  impulses  to  commit  homicide,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  like  to  have  razors  or  knives  around  him  for  fear  that  he  should  be  unable  to  resist  these 
impulses.  ••  I  never  feel  sure  of  myself,'*  he  told  me.  He  evidently  feh  himself  to  be 
inespouMble,  and  expressed  himself  forcibly  to  me  on  this  t^»oint«  1  urged  him  to  volun* 
tirily  place  him*»elf  m  a  wclUrcgulated  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  neither  himself  or  his 
fivmily  would  acijuiesce  in  this  measure  of  preventive  medicine,  and  he  is  still  at  large. 
He  said  lie  ha<!  received  a  blow  on  the  head  and  had  also  suffered  from  heat  prostration 
lo  the  extent  of  insensibility,  and  complained  of  cephalalgia*  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  studying  another  case  of  what  I  think  is  pure  moral  insanity,  where  there  b  an 
ttlter  moral  insensibility,  and  where  llie  whole  channel  of  thought  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  how  to  successfully  commit  homicide.  There  are  sexual  perversions  in  this  case. 
There  ts  marked  slceplessne^ts,  Ijut  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers  are  very  good. 
There  is  premeditation  and  cunning  dcidgn,  and  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  This 
patient  has  ab.o  suicidal  impulses. 
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calamity,  or  of  some  bodily  disorder,  and  that  the  outbreak  of  actual 
disease  may  then  be  the  first  positive  symptom  of  unsoundness.** 
The  question  as  to  the  degree  of  mental  responsibility  attaching  to 
such  cases  is  one  of  great  interest  to  psychologists  and  also  to  jurists, 
and  one  to  which  it  is  hoped,  in  the  future,  much  more  attention  may 
be  directed  than  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  past. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    HISTOLOGY   AND   FUNCTIONS  OF   THE   CEREBRUM. 

The  study  of  the  histology  and  functions  of  the  cerebrum — not 
alone  of  the  several  ganglionic  centres,  but  also  of  the  different  layers 
of  the  great  '*  hemispherical  ganglia'*  formed  by  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum — has  as  yet  been  little  prosecuted.  It  presents  a  wide 
field  for  investigation,  experimental  inquiry  and  discovery ;  and  al- 
ready such  investigators  as  Dr.  Ferrier,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  Charcot,  Pitres,  Maragliano,  and  Tambu- 
rini  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  localization  of  brain  functions. 

We  may  now  regard  it  as  established  that  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution  of  the  brain  is  connected  in  its  innermost  and  superior 
part  with  the  motility  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs ;  in  its 
middle  part  with  the  motility  of  the  fore-arm  and  head,  and  in  its 
external  or  inferior  part  with  the  facial  muscles.  Also,  that  the  as- 
cending frontal  convolution  in  its  most  external  or  inferior  part, 
where  the  third  frontal  has  its  origin,  is  the  motor  centre  for  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lips  and  the  tongue,  a  function  which  is  also  shared  in  by 
the  foot  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  In  these  last-named  corti- 
cal centres,  the  transformation  of  ideas  and  verbal  images  into  motor 
impulse  towards  the  muscles  destined  for  the  pronunciation  of  words 
takes  place.  Paralysis,  atrophy,  and  convulsive  movements  will  pre- 
vail in  any  given  case  as  a  rule,  in  the  limb  or  limbs  whose  cortical 
centre  is  most  profoundly  affected  by  destructive  disease,  while  in  epi- 
lepsy, from  the  region  of  the  body  where  the  convulsive  movements 
commence,  which  open  the  epileptic  access,  we  may  with  security 
diagnosticate  the  cortical  centre  primitively  and  principally  affected, 
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which  is  that  corresponding  to  the  group  of  muscles  earliest  brought  I 
into  action. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  supposed  to  be  related  to  co- 
ordination, as  in  cerebellar  affections  we  have  a  sort  of  reeling  gait,  ^ 
with  severe  vertigo,  and  perhaps  also  severe  and  continuous  vomit- 
ing, while  ps3'cliic  disorders  are  lacking,  except  in  general  atrophy  of 
the  cerebellum.  These  symptoms,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  pathognomonic  always,  as  they  are  also  present  in  other  central 
nervous  affections. 

Respecting  the  pons  varolii,  we  may  diagnose  with  certainty  recent 
haemorrhages  into  this  part  where  its  especial  cross  paralysis  is  pres- 
ent.  and  we  may  diagnose  the  same,  with  probabilit>%  when  the  apo-i 
plectic  attack  is  accompanied  with  general  convulsions,  contraction 
of  the  pupils,  and  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours. 

Respecting  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  is  only  with  approximate  cer- 
tainty that  we  can  diagnose  lesions  here.  The  various  cranial  nerves 
are  implicated,  producing  dysarthria,  anarthria,  dysphagia,  aphonia, 
and  disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation.  We  may  find  either 
hemiplegia  or  paraplegia,  but  very  little  anaesthesia,  as  a  rule. 

In  lesions  of  the  crura  cerebri  we  find  a  paralysis  of  the  motor 
ocuti,  generally  affecting  all  its  branches  on  the  same  side  with  the 
lesion  and  opposite  the  contralateral  hemiplegia  of  the  extremities. 
In  these  cases  the  paralysis  both  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  motor 
oculi  is  sudden  and  simultaneous. 

Respecting  the  corpus  striatum  we  know  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cerebral  haemorrhages  take  place  into  this  ganglionic  cen- 
tre, and  we  accordingly  find  generally  as  the  symptoms  of  lesions 
here  the  typical  hemiplegia. 

We  have,  however,  lesions  affecting  different  localities  of  the  corpus 
striatum  as  laid  down  by  Nothnagel  and  Charcot.  Lesions  affecting 
the  lenticular  nucleus  ;  the  caudate  nucleus  ;  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  internal  capsule;  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule;, 
and  finally,  lesions  aff*ecting  only  the  lenticular  nucleus,  or  the  optic 
thalamus,  or  the  adjoining  part  of  the  island  of  RciK  The  hemiple- 
gia produced  by  hemorrhage  into  the  corpus  striatum  may  gradually 
disappear  if  the  lenticular  or  the  caudate  nucleus  alone  is  involved. 
It  is  permanent  if  the  internal  capsule  is  affected  either  alone  or  with 
the  gray  nuclei.  In  these  lesions  of  the  internal  capsules  with  the 
permanent  paralysis  we  frequently  find  secondary  contractures. 

Respecting  the  cortex  of  the  brain  we  may  say  that  psychic  dis- 
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orders  in  general  point  to  a  cortical  lesion,  and  dysphagic  and  apha- 
sic  phenomena  also  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  third  left 
frontal  convolution  may  be  supposed  to  be  aflected  in  simple  ataxic 
aphasia.  The  third  temporal  convolution  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  word-deafness.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  motor  disorders  accompanying  cortical  lesions  give  evidence  of 
the  locality  of  the  latter* 

The  forms  of  paralysis  which  we  meet  with  as  a  result  of  cortical 
lesions  are  monoplegias^  partial  hemiplegias,  isolated  paralysis  of  the 
facial  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  of  the  arm,  and  rarely  of  the  leg.  As 
the  result  of  haemorrhage,  softening,  or  the  development  of  a  tumor, 
we  find  certain  forms  of  motor  irritative  phenomena — ^partial  and 
limited  convulsions.  In  cases  where  the  motor  irritative  phenomena 
take  on  the  character  of  epileptic  attacks,  the  typically  recurring 
spasm  always  begins  in  the  same  group  of  muscles  in  one  extremity 
or  one  half  of  the  face. 

We  know'  very  little  positively  of  the  different  operations  of  psy- 
chological and  intellectual  life,  the  phenomena  of  which  have  been 
but  slightly  noticed,  and  are  open  to  discussion.  Mental  diseases 
dcfjend  upon  a  physical  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  as 
there  is  a  very  close  relation  existing  between  the  regular  functional 
activity  of  a  normal  brain  and  the  diverse  functional  manifestations 
in  insanity,  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  successive 
ganglia  which  compose  the  brain  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  as  well 
as  necessity  to  students  of  psychology.  The  white  substance  of  the 
Jicmispheres  consists  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  of  about  0.0026  to 
"^C.0067  mm.  in  diameter,  while  at  the  surface  of  the  larger  ganglionic 
masses  and  towards  the  cortex  some  non-medullated  fibres  are  seen. 
The  fibres  of  the  white  matter  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
bands  of  delicate  connective  tissue — ^fibrillated  sustentacular  matter, 
in  which  are  situated,  at  intervals,  round  or  oval  nuclei,  smooth  in 
contour  and  measuring  0.0093  to  0.0075  mm.  These  fibres  of  the 
white  matter  may  be  divided  very  properly  in  two  classes:  I.  Those 
having  a  radiating  and  converging  direction  or  course;  and  2*  Those 
uniting  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum  and  forming  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  which  is  properly  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  physiological  as 
well  as  an  anatomical  commissure,  and  it  is  often  found  to  be  absent 
10  congenital  idiots.  Tlie  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  or  gray  matter  of 
the  convolutions  is  divided  into  several  layers  or  lamina!,  the  number 
being  variously  estimated  by  different  observers,  among  whom  are 
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Koelliker,  Arndt,  Meynert.  and  Frey.  The  latter  regards  the  cortex 
as  divisible  into  six  lammse.  The  general  plan  of  structure  of  the  i 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  is,  primarily,  a  wide-meshed  network  of| 
medullated  fibres,  in  whose  interstices  ganglion  cells  are  situated. 
We  also  find  that  very  delicate  network  of  fine  fibres  met  with  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  first  discovered  by  Deiters,  which 
consist  of  very  dehcate  fibrilhe.  springing  from  the  broad  protophism 
processes  of  the  ganglion  celL  These  fibrillae  Deiters  regards  as  a 
system  of  secondary  axis  cyh'nders  for  the  most  delicate  nerve-fibres. 
Gerlach  first  described  the  network  as  occurring  in  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum  as  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  remainder  of  the  gray  matter 
is  made  up  of  the  delicate  sustentacular  substance  before  alluded  to 
as  intervening  between  the  fibres  of  the  white  matter.  In  the  super- 
ficial  layers  of  the  convolutions  the  cells  are  small  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  analogous  to  the  small  cells  in  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  cord, 
while  in  the  deeper  stratum,  or  fourth  layer  of  Frey,  are  found  large 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  0.025  ^'^  0.040  mm.  in  diameter,  presenting 
oval  or  roundish  nuclei.  These  large  cells  correspond  to  the  large 
cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, send  out  **axis  cylinder  processes,"  which  are  prolonged  into 
the  nerve-fibres  of  the  motor  roots.  In  like  manner  we  observe, 
under  the  microscope,  an  '*  axis  cylinder  process  **  given  off  from 
these  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  which  process  is  prolonged  into  one  of  the 
nerv^e-fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  It  is,  I  think,  demonstrable  that 
there  is  a  lateral  anastomosis  betw^een  the  cells  of  each  layer  or 
lamina,  and  also  anastomoses  between  the  successive  layers  of  the 
convolutions.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  limit  exactly  the  special 
attributes  of  any  particular  group  of  cells  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum,  yet,  by  comparing  them  with  the  elements  of  the  spinal 
cord,  it  certainly  seems  possible  to  make  certain  legitimate  inductions 
relative  to  their  diverse  activities. 

I  have  just  stated  that  the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  convolutions  cor- 
respond to  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  cornua  are  connected  with  the  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  while  the  small  and  superficial  cells  of  the  convolutions 
are  analogous  to  the  small  cells  of  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  cord, 
which  are  connected  with  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
We  have  also  seen  that  in  both  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  there  exist  pro- 
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cesses  which  become  the  axis  cyhnders  of  nerve-fibres.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  superficial  layers  or 
laminae  of  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  disseminate  the  im- 
pression of  general  sensibility,  and  that  the  deeper  layers,  containing 
the  larger  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  originate  motor  impulses.  It  will 
be  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  hemispherical  convolutions  I  refer  to  the  histo- 
logical elements,  the  functional  activities  of  which  we  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively unacquainted  with. 

The  cerebral  ganglia  whose  structure  and  functions  remain  to  be 
considered  are  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  thalami  optici,  and  corpora 
striata.  The  structure  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  consists  of  a 
white  layer  overlaid  with  a  zonal  stratum  of  nerve-fibres.  Under- 
neath them  the  crura  cerebelli  and  corpora  quadrigemina  pass  on  to 
reach  the  cerebrum,  and  should  more  properly  be  called,  as  Frey 
remarks,  crura  cerebelli  ad  cerebrum.  laterally  there  enter  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  from  below,  the  two  lemnisci  arising  from  the 
motor  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  traceable  back  to  the  same 
tract  or  part  of  the  medulla.  In  the  anterior  tract  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  a  root  of  the  optic  nerve,  coming  from  the  corpus 
geniculatum  internum,  terminates.  Small  nerve-cells  are  seen  in  the 
internal  gray  substance  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  with  larger  mul- 
tipolar and  fusiform  ganglion  corpuscles,  the  latter  being  said  by 
Meynert  to  be  found  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  anterior  bodies  about 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  functions  of  these  bodies  are  tolerably 
well  understood,  as  they  give  rise  to  the  optic  nerves  and  act  as  the 
ganglia  of  sight,  from  which  they  have  also  been  called  "  optic  gan- 
glia." Destruction  of  these  bodies  causes  complete  blindness.  They 
thus  serve  as  nervous  centres  for  the  perception  of  light,  and  a  reflex 
action  also  takes  place  through  them,  by  which  the  amount  of  Ijght 
admitted  to  the  eye  is  regulated  to  accommodate  the  sensibilfty  of 
the  pupil. 

The  structure  of  the  optic  thalami,  like  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
consists  of  a  white  layer  overlaid  with  a  zone  of  nerve-fibres.  The 
posterior  end  of  these  ganglia  has  been  termed  the  pulvinar.  Inter- 
nally to  it,  and  more  posteriorly,  is  situated  the  corpus  geniculatum 
internum,  and,  externally,  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum.  Into 
the  latter  a  portion  of  the  optic  tract  passes  on  its  way  to  the  pul- 
vinar. Fusiform  cells  are  found  more  deeply  colored  than  those  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.     The  cells  of  the  corpus  geniculatum  exter- 
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nura  are  found  to  be  frequently  pigmented,  and  the  internal  genicu- 
late body  also  contains  fusiform  cells.  The  thalamus  receives  numer- 
ous white  fasciculi  coming  from  the  hemispheres.  They  run  towards 
the  superior  surface  of  the  thalamus,  to  the  superior  and  internal 
border,  and  the  pulvinar,  and  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  fibres  continued  from  the  crus  cerebri  into  the  corpus 
striatum ;  that  is,  by  a  subdivisiotl  into  close  plexuses  of  extremely 
delicate  nerve-fibres.  The  functions  of  the  optic  thalami  have  been 
but  little  understood,  and  there  is  still  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  function  of  this  great  basilar  ganglion.  I  regard  it 
as  the  centre  of  general  sensibility,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that 
all  the  sensory  fibres  go  to  terminate  in  the  optic  thalamus*  It 
would  seem  proper,  as  Luys  has  done,  to  subdivide  the  optic  thala- 
mus into  four  special  centres  or  ganglion  tracts,  Luys  considers 
that  the  optic  thalami  receive,  preserve,  and  transform  the  sensorial 
impressions  previous  to  their  definitive  irradiation  to  the  cortical 
periphcr}^  The  anterior  ganglion  tract,  he  considers,  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  olfactive  impressions.  The  middle  ganglion  tract 
receives  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  second  pair,  and  may  properly  be 
called  the  optic  tract.  The  posterior  ganglion  tract,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  perception  of  sounds,  may  be  called  the  acoustic  tracL 
And  there  is  undoubtedly  another  tract  of  the  optic  thalamus,  which, 
from  its  close  relation  to  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  convergent  sys- 
tem, may  be  called  the  tract  of  general  sensibility.  Ferrier,  who 
had,  as  a  result  of  its  destruction  experimentally,  produced  anaesthe- 
sia of  the  opposite  side,  held  it  as  a  centre  of  conveyance,  or  an 
interrupting  ganglion  of  the  sensitive  fibres,  through  which  might 
"pass  aJl  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  nerves  which  have  their  origin 
beneath  the  cerebral  peduncles.  Crichton  Brown,  on  clinical  facts, 
regards  it  as  the  centre  of  general  sensibility.  Nothnagel,  in  his 
series  of  experiments,  has  not  found,  after  destruction  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  lesion  of  sensibility  or  of  voluntary  motility.  Meynert 
thinks,  as  the  result  of  anatomical  researches,  that  in  the  optic 
thalami  the  sensory  impressions  coming  from  the  periphery  are 
transformed  into  movements,  so  that  the  thalami  would  be  automatic 
centres  of  reflex  unconscious  movements,  and  would  also  stand  in 
some  relation  with  voluntaiy  movements.  Flourens,  Longet,  and 
SchifT,  as  a  result  of  experimental  research,  have  attributed  motor 
functions  to  the  thalami.  If  this  was  so,  and  especially  if,  as  has 
been  claimed  by  Lusanna  and  Lemoigne,  the  optic  thalamus,  with  its 
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median  fascicles,  was  the  centre  for  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand 
of  the  opposite  side,  it  would  be  a  true  secondary  motor  centre, 
subordinate  to  the  psycho-motor  centres  of  the  cortex. 

The  structure  of  the  corpora  striata  consists  of  a  collection  of  gray 
matter,  nerve-cells,  and  of  fine  nerve-fibres.  They  contain  two  larger 
nuclei,  respecting  which  little  has  been  known,  and  it  Is  only  lately 
that  we  have  subdivided  the  corpus  striatum  into  the  lenticular  and 
tlie  caudate  nucleus,  with  also  the  internal  capsule  and  its  function- 
ally distinct  sections,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Charcot  The 
greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  corpus  striatum,  for  it  is  here,  as  I 
have  previously  remarked,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cerebral 
haemorrhages  take  place,  giving  rise  to  the  typical  hemiplegia.  The 
system  of  nerve-fibres  is  derived  from  the  crura  cerebri,  running  par- 
allel in  a  straight  direction,  entering  both  nuclei,  and  ultimately  lost 
to  these  nuclei.  The  surface  of  the  corpora  striata  is  gray,  and  in  the 
gray  matter  we  observe  multipolar  ganglion  cells  and  smaller  cells. 
The  neuroglia  is  analogous  to  the  neuroglia  of  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum.  There  is  also  another  set  of  fibres,  proceeding  probably 
from  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  which  ramify  in 
the  large  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum*  These  fibres  dilTer  from 
those  derived  from  the  crus  cerebri,  which  in  this  location  are  ex- 
tremely attenuated  and  present  a  plexiform  arrangement.  Physiolo- 
gists in  the  past  have  supposed  the  functions  of  the  corpus  striatum 
to  have  some  connection  with  sensation  and  volition,  although  they 
have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  connection.  As 
experimental  observations  have  proved  that  destruction  of  the  corpus 
striatum  results  in  motor  paralysis,  with  the  preservation  of  intelli- 

I  gence,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  lesion  ;  and  also,  as  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  functions  of  the  corpus  striatum  having  been 
not  destroyed,  but  impaired  by  compr(^ssion  or  degeneration  of  its 
elements,  there  have  resulted  disturbances  in  the  motor  sphere,  may 
we  not  reasonably  infer  that  the  corpora  striata  are  undoubtedly  the 
centre  of  the  reception,  regulation,  and  elaboration  of  voluntary 
motor  impressions  emanating  from  the  deep  layers  of  the  cortical 
matter  whose  large  cells  originate  them?  Such  is  the  conclusion  of 
Luys,  and   it  is,  I  think,  the  correct  one,  judging  from  my  own 

I  researches  and  observ*ations. 

There  is  no  question  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  mental 
pathology  than  that  of  the  connection  between  nerve  function  and 
nerve  organization,  and  it  is  only  by  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
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physiological  laws  of  the  brain  that  we  can  determine  that  connec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  by  patient  experiment  and  observation  that  we 
are  to  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  his- 
tology of  the  brain  and  the  physical  functions.  It  is  impossible  to 
fully  appreciate  the  pathological  changes  met  with  in  the  brain  until 
we  are  in  full  possession  of  all  the  available  knowledge  of  cerebral 
histology  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  normal  functional  activity  of 
nerve-cells,  and  we  certainly  cannot  understand  defective  intellect 
unless  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  and  normal 
manifestations  of  intellect.  We  must,  therefore,  clearly  understand 
the  physiological  laws  of  healthy  mental  action  before  we  can  com- 
prehend any  departure  from  the  healthy  working  of  such  laws.  With 
this  end  in  view  have  my  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  central  nervous  systems  been 
made. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  can,  in  early  life,  direct  the  growth  of  function.  Dr. 
William  B.  Carpenter,  of  England,  in  writing  on  "  The  Hereditary 
Transmission  of  Acquired  Psychical  Habits,"  says :  **  It  is  when  the 
brain  is  growing  that  the  direction  of  its  structure  can  be  most 
strongly  and  persistently  given  to  it.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought 
come  to  be  formed  and  those  nerve  tracts  laid  down  which  (as  the 
physiologist  believes)  constitute  the  mechanism  of  association,  by  the 
time  that  the  brain  has  reached  its  maturity ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
organ  continues  to  keep  up  the  same  mechanism  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  upon  its  activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into  use. 
Further,  during  the  entire  period  of  vigorous  manhood,  the  brain, 
like  the  muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  additional  growth,  either  as 
a  whole  or  in  special  parts,  new  tissues  being  developed  and  kept 
up  by  the  nutritive  process  in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action 
to  which  the  organ  is  trained ;  and  in  this  manner  a  store  of*  impres- 
sions *  or  *  traces  '  is  accumulated,  which  may  be  brought  within  *  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  whenever  the  right  suggesting  strings  are 
touched.* " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   PATHOLOGY   AND   MORBID    HISTOLOGY   OF   ACUTE  AND   CHRONIC 

INSANITY. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPIC   APPEARANCE  AND   EXAMINATION  OF  BLOOD  AND  URINE. 

Membranes,  Epithelium,  Nerve-cells,  Nerife-fibres,  Special  Morbid 
Conditions  of  Gray  Matter,  etc, — The  morbid  histological  changes 
occurring  in  insanity  are,  at  the  present  day,  undergoing  microscopi- 
cal investigation  at  the  hands  of  many  very  skilful  observers,  both  in 
our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  and  these  assume  great  importance 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  pathological  phenomena  dis- 
covered in  the  brains  of  persons  dying  insane,  all  have  for  their  basis 
interference  with  the  due  nutrition,  growth  and  renovation  of  the 
brain  cell,  which  by  interrupting  the  nutrition,  stimulation  and  repose 
of  the  brain,  essential  to  mental  health,  results  in  the  impress  of  a 
pathological  state  in  the  brain  and  disordered  mental  function.  The 
investigation  of  both  the  normal  and  the  morbid  histology  of  the 
brain  is  a  work  requiring  great  labor,  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
also  judgment  in  the  recording  of  observations ;  and  even  by  the 
most  careful  and  conscientious  microscopists,  mistakes  may  be  made 
at  times  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  appearances  met  with  in  histo- 
logical research.  We  may  fairly  divide  the  pathological  changes 
met  with  in  insanity  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  plan  of  M. 
Parchappe,  the  Inspector-General  of  Asylums  in  France,  who  has 
made  very  careful  and  thorough  investigations  : 

First.  Those  which  may  be  considered  accidental. 

Second.  Those  which  are- found  in  other  diseases,  yet  appear  to  be 
concerned  in  the  production  of  insanity. 

Third.  Those  essential  to  mental  disease. 

In  the  first  class  we  may  enumerate  cerebral  haemorrhages,  soften- 
ing of  the  white  substance,  and  disease  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

In  the  second  class  we  meet  with  thickening  and  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid,  hyperaemia  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  brain,  serous  in- 
filtration of  the  pia  mater,  and  collections  of  fluid  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity. 

In  the  third  class,  or  the  cltanges  essential  to  mental  disease, 
we  find  sub-arachnoid  ecchymosis  and  a  partial  punctiform  injec- 
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tion  of  the  cortical  surface,  with  or  without  softening;  extended 
softening  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  cortical  substance ;  adherence 
of  the  pia  mater  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  different  discolorations 
of  the  cortical  substance;  loss  of  color  of  the  cortical  substance; 
atrophy  of  the  convolutions ;  and  lastly,  induration  of  cerebral  tissue. 

The  naked-eye  appearances  which  we  meet  with  in  the  bodies  of 
those  dying  insane,  are  chiefly  peculiarities  in  the  Corm  of  the  cra- 
nium, of  which  the  most  frequent  is  want  of  symmetry  between  the 
two  sides ;  the  shrunken  and  shrivelled  ear  in  chronic  insanity,  con- 
sequent upon  h^ematoma  auris;  variations  from  the  normal  standard 
in  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  cranium ;  changes  in  the  mem- 
branes; and  finally,  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  itself. 

In  acute  insanity  the  changes  or  prominent  alterations  in  the  brain — 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  appended  cases  illustrative  of  the  pathology 
and  morbid  histology  of  insanity — met  with  by  the  writer,  have  been : 
hyperaemic  conditions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  which  latter 
are  often  thickened  and  opaque;  injection  and  softening  of  the  corti- 
cal substance  and  pigmentation  of  the  cortical  gray  substance. 
While  the  dura  mater  is  very  rarel?  thickened,  its  vessels  are  found 
to  be  dilated  and  irregular,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels  much  hyper- 
trophied.  The  arachnoid  I  have  found  to  be  thickened,  to  be  the 
seat  of  haemorrhage,  and  have  often  found  it  covered  with  fine  gran- 
ulations on  its  surface.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  I  have  found 
to  present  thickening  of  the  coats,  thickening  of  the  sheath  or  hya- 
line membrane,  deposits  between  the  adventitia  and  sheath,  and  pro- 
liferation of  nuclei. 

The  neuroglia  has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  various  lesions  in 
insanity,  the  principal  of  which  are  disseminated  sclerosis  or  gray 
degeneration,  atrophy,  miliary  sclerosis  and  colloid  degeneration. 
The  cerebral  ceils  have  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  atrophy,  pig' 
mentary  or  granular  degeneration,  calciferation  and  hypertrophy. 
In  chronic  insanity  the  changes  chiefly  met  with  in  the  brain,  have 
been  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  and  brain  itself,  induration  of  both 
white  and  gray  matter,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  membranes, 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  efi*usions  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  pig- 
mentation of  the  cortical  substance,  and  extended  and  profound  scle- 
rosis of  the  brain.  The  pia  mater  is  found  to  be  thickened  and 
adhesive  to  the  brain,  and  its  vessels  tortuous  and  thickened  in  their 
walls.  I  have  also  noticed  atheromatous  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  walls  of  the  cerebral  capillaries. 
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Having  devoted  considerable  time  and  thought  to  the  microscopic 
investigation  of  both  the  normal  and  morbid  histology  of  the  brain, 
I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  an  appearance  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  brains  of  those  dying  insane,  and  to  which  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn,  from  the  interest  it  assumes  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  probable  ultimate  cause  of  the  nutritive  defect  which 
results  in  chronic  insanity.  We  know  that,  for  the  proper  nutrition 
and  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  brain-cell,  is  required  the  pro- 
per nutrient  supply,  and  that  we  cannot  have  healthy  mental  func- 
tion without  a  due  supply  of  healthy  blood  to  normal  and  healthy 
brain-substance.  We  also  know  if  any  agent  operates  to  influence 
the  circulation  unfavorably,  so  that  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cere- 
bral capillaries  is  induced,  that  we  shall  inevitably  have  resulting 
morbid  changes  set  up  and  maintained  in  the  cerebral  cells.  In  pre- 
vious writings  on  insanity  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
microscopic  examination  of  blood  from  insane  patients,  as  compared 
with  an  examination  of  blood  from  the  same  number  of  healthy  per- 
sons, revealed  in  the  blood  of  the  insane  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 

In  making  microscopical  examinations  of  brain-tissue  from  chronic 
insanity,  I  have  noticed  repeatedly  in  different  cases  lymphoid 
cells  or  white  corpuscles,  and  also  red  corpuscles  in  small  numbers 
in  the  membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  evidently 
having  emigrated  from  the  bloodvessels.  From  what  I  have  ob- 
served, I  think  that,  under  conditions  of  inflammatory  irritation  of 
the  brain,  an  emigration  of  lymphoid  cells  takes  place  on  a  large 
scale,  the  cells  or  corpuscles,  by  virtue  of  their  vital  contractility 
passing  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  penetrating  into  the 
brain-tissue.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  Dr.  Bastian  and  Dr. 
Blandford  have  noticed  a  plugging  up  of  the  bloodvessels  by  small 
embolic  masses  composed  of  aggregations  of  white  corpuscles  in 
insanity.  Ekker  found  that  the  vessels  of  the  gray  matter  were 
generally  dilated  in  insanity,  and  Ramaer  also  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  while  Dr.  Major  has  described  a  di- 
latation of  the  arteries  in  "  brain  wasting,"  a  condition  which  apper- 
tains to  chronic  insanity.  We  have  here  two  factors  which  operate, 
I  think,  in  the  production  in  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain,  of  the  lym- 
phoid cells  and  in  some  cases  of  the  red  corpuscles;  first,  the  undue 
predominance  and  accumulation  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  white 
corpuscles  which  obstruct  the  capillaries,  giving  us  as  a  result  an  im- 
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peded  circulation  and  an  increased  pressure  in  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels ■  and  second,  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  before  alluded  to. 
These  two  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  rapid  emigration  of  the 
white  and  the  red  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels;  and 
also  perhaps  the  same  condition  may  be  produced  at  times  by  the  ob- 
struction in  the  capillary  vessels  becoming  great  enough  to  rupture 
them.  The  lymphoid  cells  must  act  undoubtedly  as  foreign  bodies  and 
a  slow  course  of  inflammation  is  set  up.  Such  an  inflamniator>'  pro- 
cess must  necessarily  be  of  slight  intensity  and  of  long  duration,  and 
these  collections  of  lymphoid  cells  undoubtedly  tend  to  become  de- 
veloped into  a  fibroid  structure,  resulting  in  tlie  induration  of  the  brain 
which  we  meet  with  in  chronic  insanity,  I  am  also  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  we  have  here  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
the  relation  which  exists  between  tuberculosis  and  insanity.  Dr. 
Clouston,  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  April,  1863,  showed 
that  of  828  patients  who  died  with  tubercular  diseases  at  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  153  passed  rapidly  into  the  state  of  chronic  in- 
sanity, the  acute  stage  being  of  very  short  duration,  tlie  patients  all 
manifesting  a  decided  tendency  towards  chronicity.  He  also  noticed 
that  the  prognosis  relating  to  mental  recovery  was  eminently  unfa- 
vorable, and  that  apparent  recoveries  proved  to  be  only  remissions. 
In  these  cases,  where  the  development  of  the  two  diseases  seemed  to 
Dr*  Clouston  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous,  was  not  the  tuberculosis 
the  result  primarily  of  the  escape  or  emigration  of  the  lymphoid  cells 
into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs  owing  to  this  state  of  leuco- 
cyth<emia  in  the  patient  ?  I  think  that  this  condition  occurs  more  fre- 
quently than  we  are  aware  of,  especially  in  persons  who  inherit  the 
predisposing  neurotic  element  or  morbific  force*  That  there  exists 
such  an  hereditary  neurotic  or  morbific  element  or  force,  present  in 
both  insanity  and  phthisis,  I  most  firmly  believe ;  and  I  also  believe 
that  there  is  a  correlation  of  morbific  force  which  renders  these  dis- 
eases mutually  convertible.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  borne  out  by 
undeniable  facts,  children  of  one  family  being  affected  with  both  insan- 
ity and  phthisis  in  many  different  instances.  This  theory  that  "he- 
reditary diseases  "  depend  on  a  correlation  of  morbific  forces  was  first 
advanced  by  Dr.  Winn,  of  London,  England,  in  T869,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Hereditary  Diseases^  with  Referenet 
to  a  Correlation  of  Morbific  Forces, 

To  return,  however,  more  immediately  to  our  subject.     Respecting 
the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  it  appears 
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to  me  that  the  general  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain 
causes  primarily,  probably,  a  compensatory  hyperaemia,  and  as  this 
gradually  becomes  permanent  the  small  arteries  would  naturally  be- 
come enlarged,  as  they  have  been  found  to  be  by  Ekker,  and  Dr. 
Major,  and  also  myself;  and  their  walls  would  become  thickened,  as 
we  find  them  to  be  in  post-mortem,  in  chronic  insanity.  Such  long- 
continued  mechanical  hyperaemia  causes  an  impairment  of  vitality 
and  function,  and  this  we  find  exemplified  by  the  retrogressive 
changes  which  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  chronic 
insanity,  viz.,  atrophy,  induration,  and  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  brain.  With  the  exception  of  cases  of  apoplexy  in 
which  large  clots  have  been  discovered  post-mortem,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  observer  has  described  any  such  lymphoid  deposit  in  the 
brain,  which  may  or  may  not  have  undergone  fibroid  metamorphosis 
or  degeneration. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  from  both  a  physiological  and  pathological 
standpoint,  these  observations  become  of  the  highest  clinical  signifi- 
cance. (I  desire  not  to  be  misapprehended  as  regarding  the  presence 
of  the  lymphoid  deposits  in  the  brain  as  the  ultimate  cause  of 
insanity.)  I  do,  however,  think  that  by  their  presence  we  are  enabled 
to  explain  many  of  the  changes  incident  upon  chronic  insanity,  and 
think  their  presence  must  affect  very  materially  the  ultimate  molecu- 
lar changes  in  the  brain,  upon  which  its  functional  activity  depends, 
and  regard  it  as  a  very  strong  probability  that  such  foreign  deposits 
in  the  brain  may,  by  interfering  with  the  molecular  changes  just 
alluded  to,  destroy  both  functional  excitability  and  activity.  It 
would  appear  very  probable  that  the  prominent  alterations  taking 
place  in  chronic  insanity,  viz.,  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  and  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  induration  of  the  two  substances,  with  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve-cells,  may  fairly  be  considered  to  depend  upon  this 
abnormal  relationship  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  which  be- 
comes the  ultimate  cause  of  the  nutritive  defect  which  results  in 
chronic  insanity. 

Opitthalmoscopic  Appearances  in  hisanity. — The  ophthalmic  appear- 
ance is  reported  by  Klein*  in  1 34  patients,  of  whom  42  were  affected 
with  general  paralysis,  19  with  mania,  19  with  epilepsy,  17  with  alco- 
holism, 4  with  apoplexy,  6  with  melancholia,  I  with  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  26  with  divers  forms.  In  89  cases  positive  results  were 
obtained,  which  he  divided  into  two  categories — one  of  31  and  the 
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Other  of  58  cases.  In  the  first  class  Klein  found  9  times  retinitis,  8 
times  discol oration  of  the  optic  nerve,  6  times  atrophy,  and  8  times 
hyper^emia  of  the  retina.  The  second  class  consisted  of  29  congeni- 
tal anomalies  and  39  cases  of  a  peculiar  opacity,  resembling  the  senile 
metamorphosis  of  the  retina.  Since  this  change  was  found  in  18 
cases  out  of  42  of  general  paresis,  Klein  terms  it  retinitis  paralytica. 
During  an  epileptic  attack  he  observed  retinal  ischemia  and  clonic 
spasm  of  the  iris.  The  conditions  of  the  retina  in  acute  dementia  and 
atonic  melancholia  are  those  of  anaemia,  the  optic  disks  being  pale, 
the  tint  of  the  choroid  being  lowered,  but  not  resembling  atrophy. 
In  atrophy  there  is  more  of  a  sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  pallor  than 
in  dementia  and  melancholia.  The  retinal  vessels  are  small  and 
shrunken,  but  no  trace  of  previous  tortuosity  is  apparent,  as  is  often 
seen  in  atrophy.  In  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain  the  cells,  through 
the  entire  depth  of  the  cortical  layer,  are  morbidly  affected ;  in  the 
larger  nerv^e-cells  the  process  is  one  of  granular  degeneration,  but 
in  the  smaller  cells  there  is  simple  atrophy  without  degeneration. 
The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  degenerated,  and  ultimately  become 
destroyed ;  also  the  branches  of  the  large  cells  at  an  early  period. 
The  large  vessels  and  capillaries  are  dilated,  and  the  vascular  canals 
are  enlarged,  and  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance  is  indurated. 
The  fibres  are  abnormally  coarse  and  tortuous,  and,  in  some  parts, 
broken  down.  The  neuroglia,  which  includes  the  delicate,  almost 
homogeneous  matrix  supporting  the  nerve  elements,  is  in  a  state  of 
atrophy  and  degeneration,  and  the  corpuscles  increased  in  number, 
but  they  eventually  shrivel  and  atrophy.* 

Examination  of  Blood  and  Urine, — A  microscopical  examination  of 
blood  from  insane  patients  as  compared  with  an  examination  of  blood 
from  the  same  number  of  healthy  individuals  revealed,  in  the  blood 
of  the  insane,  a  condition  of  leucocyth^-emia,  or  a  marked  increase  of 
the  number  of  whife  corpuscles.  This  condition  has  also  been 
remarked  by  other  observers,  and  Dr*  Charlton  Bastian  and  Dr. 
Blandford  have  described  a  plugging  up  of  the  cerebral  vessels  by 
small  embolic  masses  composed  of  collections  of  white  corpuscles  in 
cases  of  acute  mania  and  delirium.  It  has  been  found  that,  during 
the  period  of  maniacal  excitement,  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of 


^  Acute  cerebral  hypcra;mia  may  induce  a  congestion  of  the  optic  papilla.  I  have 
failed  to  tind  in  mania,  mclanchoha,  and  deroentia,  any  consiant  reliable  change's  in  ihe 
eye,  while  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  I  have  seen  atrophy  of  ihe  optic  nerve  fre- 
quently. 
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fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  during  convalescence  the  amount  of  fibrin 
is  increased  to  the  normal  standard.  These  results  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  researches  of  Hittorf,  Erlcnmayer,  Michea,  and 
Dr.  Marcet  Examination  of  the  urine  in  insanity  has  shown  that 
in  acute  mania  there  is  an  excessive  elimination  of  the  phosphates, 
as  a  rule,  while  in  dementia,  general  paralysis,  and  chronic  mania 
the  amount  of  phosphates  eliminated  is  generally  below  the  average. 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  different  observers  as 
to  the  reaction  of  the  urine  in  insanity,  Erlenmayer  claiming  that  it 
is  generally  alkaiine  in  recent  cases  of  mania,  while  Dr.  Sutherland, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  urine,  found  that, 
in  125  cases  of  recent  mania,  the  urine  was  acid  loi  times,  and  alka- 
line 1 3  times,  and  gave  a  neutral  reaction  once.  In  our  investigations 
we  have  found  the  reaction  to  be  acid  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
those  affected  with  acute  and  chronic  mania  and  dementia.'"  The 
small  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  a  physician  in  charge  of  an 
institution  for  mental  diseases,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  an  ex- 
tended course  of  investigation  in  the  analysis  of  blood  and  urine 
which  is  so  desirable,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  making  microscopical 
researches,  are  causes  which  have  combined  heretofore  to  deter  the 
superintendents  in  this  country  from  giving  to  the  profession  the 
results  of  their  valuable  experience,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  asylum  shall  possess  the 
services  of  a  skilled  pathologist  and  chemist. 

Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke,  in  writing  on  the  morbid  histology  of  insanity, 
says:  "  One  great  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
cerebral  pathologist  is  to  determine  whether  the  morbidities  which 
are  apparent  on  microscopic  examination  are  of  a  primary  or  secon- 
darv'  nature;  whether  they  have  been  efficient  causes  of  insanity,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  the  results  of  malnutrition  of  the  brain,  and, 
as  such,  efficient  causes  of  chronic  lunacy.  There  exists  an  unde- 
termined point  in  anatomy  w^hich,  until  settled,  must  leave  the  ques- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  open ;  that  point  is  the  presence  or  absence 

*  1  Hftve  ^en  Ihe  mofH  intense  tnetanchuHc  depression,  a.^«ociated  writh  fhe  penhlent 
presence  of  oxalate  of  lime  In  the  urine,  and  the  mekncholta  has  rapidly  c!t(«appeared 
upon  the  free  exhibition  of  the  dilute  nttro^muhatic  acid,  which  caused  a  disappcaranire 
of  the  crystals  of  the  oxalates  in  the  urine,  as  viewed  under  the  microscope.  Tn  ca»et  of 
hmguor,  dcpreKiion^and  melanGholia^  with  perhaps,  slight  vertigo,  we  should  always  look 
f^  the  oxalate  of  time  with  the  microscope.  We  do  not  think  there  is  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  ]  ■  in  the  urine  In  healthy  indiiridttaU  after  brain  work.  The  turbid  urine 
Is  doe  I                 icd  Acidity. 
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of  cerebral  lymphatics.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  brain  is  an 
exceedingly  active  organ,  performing  many  and  various  functions, 
and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  it  can  obtain  no  vicarious  aid 
in  the  performance  of  those  functions, — that  it  cannot,  like  the  lungs, 
seek  assistance  from  other  systems, — it  must  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  question  of  its  possession  of  an  overflow  for  getting  rid  of 
superfluous  plasm  and  waste  products  is  of  paramount  importance* 
Fohman  and  Arnold  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  system  of  lymphatics  in  the  pia  mater,  and  His,  Ober- 
stefner,  and  Boll  believe  that  the  pia  matral  envelope  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  (hyaline  membrane)  exercises  the  function  of  a  lymphatic 
duct.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  sheath  or  envelope  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  comparatively  slight  study  is  needed  to  make 
its  demonstration  certain.  Although  differences  of  opinion  exist  as 
to  its  relatione  and  manner  of  debouchment,  we  believe  that  it  ter- 
minates by  funnel-shaped  openings  into  the  spaces  which  exist  over 
the  sulci,  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  so-called  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, Kolliker  has  pointed  out  that  the  connection  between  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid  over  the  convolutions  is  so  complete  and 
perfect  that  only  in  parts,  namely,  over  the  sulci,  a  distinct  space  can 
be  shown  to  exfst.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  arachnoid  should 
not  be  considered  to  be  merely  tfie  outer  layer  of  the  pia  mater.  In 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  morbid  histology  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  two  methods  of  investigation  should  be  adopted :  i.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  tis?^ues  in  a  fresh  state.  2.  The  examination  of  the 
parts  in  siiit  by  means  of  sections  made  after  submission  of  portions 
of  nervous  tissue  to  hardening  agents.  The  condition  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  recent  brain  can  best  be  observed  by  coloring  small 
specimens  with  rosaniline.  The  modern  method  of  freezing  and 
section  by  means  of  the  microtome  designed  by  Mn  Bevan  Lewis, 
has  rendered  the  investigation  of  histological  brain  changes  a  com- 
paratively easy  task. 

The  Membranes. — The  dura  mater  is,  comparatively  rarely,  thick* 
cned  by  proliferation  of  its  elements.  The  vessels  are  found  to  be 
irregularly  dilated  and  tortuous,  with  thickening  of  their  walls.  The 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  in  such  close  anatomical  relation  on  the 
convexity  of  the  hemispheres  that  they  can  be  best  described  together- 
Between  them,  supported  by  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  lie  the 
bloodvessels,  which  dip  into  the  sulci,  carrj^ng  with  them  an  invest- 
ment of  pia  mater,  which  gives  prolongations  to  accompany  them 
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when  they  pierce  the  cerebral  substance  and  form  the  so-called  hyaline 
membrane.  Over  the  sulci  are  the  spaces  usually  termed  subarach- 
noid, which  communicate  with  each  other  by  conduits  accompanying 
the  vessels.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  "  milky  arachnoid " 
have  not  been  thoroughly  described.  Both  membranes  are  often 
thickened,  presenting  a  laminated  appearance,  and  the  connective 
tissue  supporting  the  bloodvessels  is  considerably  increased,  as  well 
as  the  pia  matral  prolongations  accompanying  the  bloodvessels  into 
the  cerebral  substance,  which  loses  its  hyaline  character  and  becomes 
distinctly  fibrous.  Extensive  but  thin  blood-clots  are  occasionally 
found  within  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  while  more  rarely  extrava- 
sations of  blood  are  found  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  cerebral 
substance. 

Deposits  of  ha^matoidin  often  surround  the  vessels,  and  their  coats 
are  frequently  hypertrophied.  Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  have 
been  seen  on  the  visceral  surface  of  the  pia  mater.  Lymph  has  been 
found  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  spinal  cord;  the  membrane  was 
thickened,  and  internal  to  it  were  numerous  distinct  laminae  of  a 
finely  fibrillated  material,  in  some  places  jj^th  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

Tlie  Epithelium. — The  ground-glass  appearance  frequently  seen  in 
the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles  is  due  to  three  different  morbid  con- 
ditions, which  are,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  proliferated  epi- 
thelium, lymph  exudations,  and  crystalline  deposits.  When  change 
in  the  epithelium  is  the  cause  of  the  granulations,  a  vertical  section 
shows  simply  a  proliferation  of  cells  projecting  into  the  ventricle  like 
villi. 

When  lymph  exudations  have  pushed  the  ependyma  upwards  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  rough,  irregular,  buUae-like  nodules,  con- 
sisting of  the  layer  of  proliferated  epithelial  cells  and  a  greenish, 
homogeneous  stroma,  which  together  overlie  the  pia  mater;  the  same 
material  can  be  frequently  seen  infiltrating  the  subjacent  cerebral 
tissues.  Deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  recorded  as  occur- 
ring bjeneath  the  ependyma  of  the  lateral  ventricles  in  general  paraly- 
sis, and  Bergmann  discovered  a  formation  of  pretty  large  crystals  of 
"  double  phosphate  *'  in  both  plexus  choroidei  in  a  case  of  mania 
with  mental  weakness.  A  proliferation  of  the  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  central  canal  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  unfrequent,  caus- 
ing its  occlusion. 

The  Nerve-cells, — The  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  are  most  marked 
in  the  anterior  two-thirds  and  superior  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  as 
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in  this  situation  they  are  usually  most  numerous  and  large  in  size. 
In  the  depending  portions  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  occipital  lobe 
few.  if  any,  changes  have  been  noticed-  The  special  morbid  condi* 
tions  of  the  nerv^e-cells  are :  a.  Atrophy,  or  pigmentary,  granular,  or 
5US  degeneration,  b.  Hypertrophy,  calcification.  Pigmentary, 
jscous,  or  granular  degeneration  is  a  very  common  condition  in 
many  forms  of  insanity,  particularly  senile  insanity  and  general 
paralysis,  and  is  probably,  to  some  extent,  a  normal  senile  change. 
Dr.  Major  distinguishes  three  stages :  i.  The  cells  lose  their  sharply- 
defined,  triangular  outline,  and  become  swollen  or  inflated  in  appear- 
ance; the  process  running  towards  the  periphery  of  the  convolution 
usually  remains  distinct,  but  the  other  processes  disappear  and  the 
cell  becomes  rounded  off;  the  nucleus  becomes  swollen  and  more  or 
less  round  or  oval,  and  the  nucleoli  are  seen  with  great  distinctness. 

2.  A  deposit  of  granules  takes  place,  either  external  to  the  cell  and 
pressing  upon  it,  or  in  its  interior,  until  it  becomes  more  and  more 
yellow  and  opaque ;  or  both  these  conditions  may  occur  together. 

3.  The  cell  goes  on  to  destruction,  breaking  down  and  shrinking, 
leaving  the  nucleus  surrounded  only  by  a  mass  of  granules,  and 
forming  a  gap  in  the  cerebral  tissue  formerly  occupied  by  the  swol- 
len cell ;  still  later  the  granules  entirely  disappear,  leaving  the  nu- 
cleus free.  He  has  not  observed  the  nucleus  actually  undergoing 
disintegration,  but  often  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  or 
granules  left  by  the  degenerated  cell.  H>'pertrophy  of  the  large 
pyramidal  cells  of  the  inner  layer  has  been  observed  in  senile  atro- 
phy and  general  paralysis ;  as  the  name  implies,  they  are  large,  ab- 
normally distinct,  and  swollen  in  appearance,  often  presenting 
granular  masses  in  their  interior;  the  processes  are  increased  both 
in  size  and  number;  and  the  angles  of  the  cells  may  be  greatly  pro- 
longed, or  swollen  and  stunted.  Calcification  of  the  cells  by  the 
deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  within  their  walls  has  been  observed, 
according  to  Blandford. 

Tke  Nen'e-Jidrt's,^'lL\\^  chief  changes  in  nerve-fibres,  apart  from 
their  disintegration  by  apoplexies,  softenings,  etc.,  are  coarseness, 
irregularity,  and  twisting  of  outline,  and  their  power,  in  the  fresh 
state,  of  resisting  pressure  under  a  covering-glass,  some  being  readily 
ampu Hated.  They  may  be  affected  by  a  pigmentary  degeneration 
similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  cells  ;  and,  finally,  they  may  present 
fusiform  or  oval  swellings,  which  tint  strongly  with  carmine,  and-- 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  known  as  amyloid  bodies. 


Sfifrial  Mat  bid  CmuHtions  af  the  Gray  Matter, — In  many  subjects, 
when  the  pia  mater  is  thickened  and  hyper^mic,  a  condition  of  the 
gray  matter  closely  resembling  gray  degeneration  in  the  white  mat- 
ter is  often  found  ;  it  differs  from  the  latter  by  the  absence  of  prolif- 
erated nuclei,  and  is  strongly  suggestive  of  lymph  infiltration,  which 
has  gradually  caused  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the  normal  struc- 
tures. Circumscribed  spots  of  yellow  softening  show  under  the 
microscope  ragged  fibres,  colloid  bodies,  and  granular  corpuscles  at 
the  base  of  Uie  diseased  tract.  Local  atrophies  of  the  convolutions 
re  pretty  common.  Under  the  microscope  a  thin  layer  of  indurated 
:ray  matter,  presenting  no  trace  of  normal  structure,  may  be  found. 
In  other  cases  there  is  simple  absence  of  the  gray  matter,  the  white 
matter  in  both  being  unaffected. 

The  Neuroglia, — This  substance  undergoes  inflammatory  changes 
of  a  subacute  or  chronic  nature,  with  the  results  of  which  we  are 
familiar  as  more  or  less  diffused  scfcnms.  Together  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  cerebral  tissues,  it  undergoes  atrophy  in  the  brain 
wastings  of  senility,  and  especially  of  senile  dementia ;  it  is  also  liable 
to  special  forms  of  degeneration,  which  have  been  called  miliary  scle- 
rosis and  colloid  degeneration,  though  those  terms  are  somewhat 
misleading,  as  the  changes  in  question  differ  entirely  from  those 

nerally  described  by  these  names. 

General  Seierasis  has  only  been  observed  in  one  case,  which  is 
fully  detailed  in  ihQ  Jour nai  af  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  May,  1873. 

Disseminated  or  Partial  Seierosis,  or  Gray  Degeneration,  is  a  lesion 

quently  met  with  in  the  brains  of  old-standing  cases  of  insanity, 

pccially  in  general  paralysis.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  white 
matter  of  the  motor  tract;  less  frequently  it  is  met  with  in  the  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  pons  varolii,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord  of 
epileptics,  patches  of  this  disease  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  in 
an  extreme  degree.  When  a  fine  section  of  nerve-tissue  affected  by 
this  disease  is  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  circumscribed  opaque 
patches  can  be  seen ;  in  colored  sections  these  tracts  are  strongly 
tinted.  As  a  rule,  they  are  found  contiguous  to  a  vessel,  whose 
nuclei  are  much  proliferated  and  around  which  considerable  prolifer- 
ation of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia  exists.  Under  the  microscope 
the  nerve-fibres  are  seen  to  be  partially  or  completely  atrophied  ; 
the  axis  cylinders  and  sheaths  are  destroyed,  and  the  field  is  occu- 
pied by  a  finely  molecular  and  fibrillated  material  imbedded  in  a 
cloudy,  homogeneous  plasm.     In  this  matrix  the  proliferated  nuclei 
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exist,  somewhat  enlarged  sometimes,  slightly  granular  in  appearance ; 
but  around  the  implicated  spot  they  are  to  be  seen  in  much  greater 
quantity  and  not  actively  diseased.  The  atrophied  nerve- fibres  occa- 
sionally project  raggedly  into  the  gray  matter,  where  they  are  lost 
Rokitansky  believes  this  to  be  essentially  a  primary  increase  of  the 
neuroglia.  Ley  den  thinks  it  occurs  secondarily  to  the  atrophy  of 
nerve- fibres,  while  Rindfleisch  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  first 
stage  is  marked  by  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vessels,  which  is 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  development  of  a 
morbid  plasm,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  modified  neuroglia. 

Miliary  Sclerosis. — For  the  full  details  of  this  remarkable  lesion 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  and  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Mtdtco-Chirurgical  Rei^icuf, 
July,  1875.  The  following  is  a  short  account  of  its  principal  features: 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  mental  disease,  but  has  been 
found  best  marked  in  cases  accompanied  by  paralysis  or  epilepsy. 
It  differs  from  all  other  lesions  termed  sclerosis  in  not  being  preceded, 
attended,  or  followed  by  proliferation  of  the  nuclei;  it  is  a  circum- 
scribed lesion,  occurring  in  patches  from  :|t^th  to  ti'ou^'^  ^^  ^"  \nc\\ 
in  length,  not  involving  surrounding  tissues  except  by  displacement, 
dilTusing  no  morbid  plasm  beyond  its  own  area,  and  not  connected 
with  the  bloodvessels.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
neuroglia,  and  its  progress  is  marked  by  three  stages  :  i.  A  nucleus 
becomes  enlarged  and  throws  out  a  homogeneous  plasm  of  a  milky 
color,  and  apparently  of  a  highly  viscid  consistence,  forming  a  semi- 
opaque  oval  spot,  usually  unilocular ;  but  by  aggregation  the  spots 
may  be  bilocular,  or,  more  rarely,  multilocular;  in  the  centre  of  these 
spots  a  cell-like  body  containing  a  nucleus  is  discernible — the  origi- 
nal dilated  nucleus  of  the  neuroglia.  2.  The  morbid  plasm  becomes 
distinctly  molecular  and  permeated  by  fine  fibrils;  as  it  advances, 
the  plasm  around  the  periphery  of  the  spot  becomes  more  dense  and 
a  degree  of  absorption  of  the  nerve-fibres  around  it  takes  place, 
3.  The  molecular  matter  contracts  on  itself,  becomes  more  opaque^ 
and  often  falls  out  of  the  section,  leaving  ragged  holes.* 

Coil  aid  Degeneration  may  be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  pro- 
duct; that  is  to  say,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  in  certain 
forms  of  insanity  it  is  the  primary  pathological  change,  and  that  it  is 

♦  The  reader  is  referred  ta  ihe  roicro-photoKraphs,  where  one  of  them,  marked  "sec- 
tion of  brain  from  CAse  of  chroatc  in^Anity.  "  taken  frora  a  case  of  homicidal  maniA,  where 
there  was  suspected  epilepsy,  shows  this  lesion  very  markedly  in  the  third  stage. 
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also  to  be  met  with  in  the  brains  of  chronic  cases,  a  result  of  long- 
continued  perverted  vascular  action.  It  has  been  produced  artifi- 
cially in  the  brains  of  pigeons  by  incising  them  and  allowing  them  to 
heal.  This  degeneration  should  be  searched  for  in  recent  specimens. 
It  consists  of  round  or  oval  bodies  from  ^jo'ooth  to  ^oVoth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  bounded  by  a  distinct  wall  containing  a  homoge- 
neous, transparent,  and  colorless  plasm ;  sometimes  it  is  somewhat 
granular.  The  general  appearance  of  a  section  may  be  compared  to 
a  slice  of  cold  sago  pudding;  it  cannot  be  colored  by  carmine. 
The  condition  may  be  regarded  as  a  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  neuroglia,  and  is  found  in  both  gray  and  white  matter. 

The  Bloodvessels, — When  we  examine  an  injected  preparation  of 
the  substance  of  a  cerebral  convolution  and  witness  the  perfection 
and  delicacy  of  its  circulatory  apparatus,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
results  of  the  phenomena  of  congestion,  stasis,  and  anaemia  on  the 
functions  of  other  organs,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  influence  such  conditions  must  have  upon  the  highly  complex 
elements  which  make  up  the  organ  of  the  mind.  It  is  certain  that 
in  most  cases  of  recent  insanity  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
is  one,  if  not  the  essential,  pathological  factor,  and  if  such  disturb- 
ance is  of  long  continuance,  permanent  lesions  of  cells,  fibres,  and 
nuclei,  and,  as  a  consequence,  chronic  insanity  in  some  form  must 
result.  The  examination,  therefore,  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  following  is  the  method  of  examination 
adopted  by  the  writer :  After  noting  the  degree  of  engorgement  or 
anaemia  in  the  centrum  ovale,  and  whether,  on  section,  the  vessels 
are  dragged  out  by  the  knife,  vessels  of  moderate  size  should  be  dis- 
sected out,  and  carefully  washed  with  camels-hair  brushes,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  microscope.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  the  follow- 
ing changes  may  be  discovered : 

(^.)  Thickening  or  degeneration  of  one  or  other  of  the  coats. 
(^.)  Thickening  of  the  sheath  or  hyaline  membrane, 
(r.)  Deposits  between  the  adventitia  and  the  sheath, 
(rf.)  Proliferation  of  the  nuclei. 

(a.)  Thickening  or  degeneration  of  the  coats.  The  inner 
fibrous  coat  has  been  found  thickened  and  more 
fibrous  than  in  health.  The  muscular  coat  is  often 
hypertrophied,  especially  the  circular  fibres;  it  is 
best  marked  in  general  paralysis  and  epilepsy.  The 
adventitia  is  occasionally  thickened.     The  whole  of 
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the  coats  sometimes  undergo  a  hyaloid  or  vitreous 
change,  which  is  probably  allied  to  lardaceous  dis- 
ease* 
(b.)  The  hyaline  membrane  or  sheath  is  often  thickened  and 
fibroid,  enveloping  the  artery  in  a  loosely  sacculated 
manner.* 
(c.)  Deposits  between  the  adventitia  and  the  sheath  are  of 
two  kinds,  but  neither  is  peculiar  to  insanity,  being 
found  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  died  of  fever 
or  Bright's  disease  with  cerebral  symptoms.     The 
first  is  a  finely  molecular  material  of  a  pale  yellow 
tint,  or  more  often  colorless,  closely  resembling  in 
appearance   the   spores   of   the   favus   fungus,   and 
refracting   light   highly;    it   undergoes   no   change 
when   treated  with    the  ordinary  oil    tests,  and   is 
found  in  the  smallest  capillaries.     The  particles  vary 
in  size   from  q^J^tfi^^^  ^^  ttj^W^^  ^^  ^"  inch.      The 
second  form  of  deposit  consists  of  irregular  crystals  • 
of  haematoidin,  distributed  pretty  equally  over  the 
vessels,  except  at  the  bifurcations,  where  they  are 
aggregated, 
(d.)  Proliferation  of  the  nuclei  usually  accompanies  prolifera- 
tion of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia ;  they  do  not  seem 
to  increase  to  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  neuroglia, 
but  become  oval  or  irregular  in  shape. 
Fine  sections  of  hardened  tissues  are  necessary  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  following  vascular  changes : 
(^.)  Abnormalities  in  direction. 

(/)  Dilatation,  microscopic  aneurism,  and  apoplexies. 
(^.)  Perivascular  spaces. 
(A.)  Syphiloma. 

The  sympathetic  ganglia  undergo  a  pigmentary  degeneration  in 
various  forms  of  cerebral  disease.  The  fact  of  Dr.  Tuke  being  one 
of  the  most  talented  of  cerebral  pathologists  will  account  for  the 
length  with  which  his  observations  have  been  cited. 


*  Both  of  these  appearances  will  be  found  typically  displayed  in  our  micro-photograph, 
showing  the  thickened  bloodvessel  in  the  thickened  and  infiltrated  pia  mater.  Prolifera- 
tion of  the  nuclei  is  also  seen. 


Explanation  of  Plate  of  Microscopical  Sections  of 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord, 

No.  I,  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  is  a  section  of  the  normal  spinal  cord,  for  par. 
poses  of  comparison  with  the  diseased  cord  in  General  Paralysis. 

No.  2  represents  the  same  portion  (anterior  corona)  of  the  cord  from  a  case  of  Syphilitic 
Insanity.  We  see  a  loss  of  the  ner\'e  cells  and  also  destruction  and  breaking 
up  of  the  nerve  substance. 

No.  3  represents  loss  of  nerve  cells  and  elements  in  posterior  column  of  spinal  cord. 
In  the  place  of  the  nerve  cells  is  seen  a  new  connective  tissue-like  subftance, 
which  lies  imbedded  here  and  there  in  irregular  plates. 

No.  4,  in  the  centre,  right-hand,  depicts  the  microscopic  appearance  in  a  cose  of  chronic 
insanity,  with  the  "  cubiform  "  appearance  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  push- 
ing out  or  dilated  condition  of  the  brain  tissue  by  dilated  blood-vessels  in 
repeated  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion. 


No.  5  also  represents  the  brain  with  attached  Pia  Mater,  from  a  case  of  chronic 

The  Pia  Mater  A  is  seen  to  be  thickened  and  infiltrated  while  the  brain  tissue 
exhibits  the  condition  of  the  brain  tissue  surrounding  blood-vessels,  resulting 
from  long-continued  congestive  dilatation  of  vessel. 

No.  6,  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer,  depicts  miliary  sclerosis  of  the  brain  in  a  case 
of  chronic  insanity.  This  is  a  disease  of  the  neuroglia  of  the  white  matter  of 
the  brain.  This  microscopical  section  represents  the  disease  in  its  third  stage, 
when  the  molecular  matter  contracts  on  itself,  becomes  more  opaque,  and  falls 
out  of  the  section,  leaving  ragged  holes.  Miliary  sclerosis  is  a  circumscribed 
lesion  not  involving  surrounding  tissues. 


CASES     ILLUSTRATING    THE    PATHOLOGY    AND    MORBID    HISTOLOGY    OF 

INSANITY. 

The  following  cases  are  some  of  those  in  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  will,  there- 
re,  be  of  practical  interest  to  the  profession  : 

Case  I,  Meianchoiia  with  Delusions. — Death  resulting  from  chronic 
meningitis,  C  McC,  male,  aged  44  years;  single ;  occupation,  porter. 
Upon  his  admission  to  the  asylum  he  was  noisy  and  maniacaL  The 
state  lasted  but  a  few  days,  and  "he  then  became  depressed  and  mel- 
ancholy. He  refused  food  for  a  number  of  days  and  had  to  be  fed 
artificially.  The  melancholia  assumed  an  acute  form  and  he  had  hal- 
lucinations of  sight  and  hearing,  causing,  at  times,  great  terror  and 
mental  excitement.  At  such  times^  when  he  imagined  he  saw  devils 
in  the  ward,  his  face  would  assume  an  aspect  of  the  utmost  fear  and 
distress*  Me  often  expressed  a  wish  to  commit  suicide.  He  died  quite 
suddenly  about  five  months  after  his  admission,  having  eaten  and 
slept  but  little  for  some  days  previous.  Post-mortem  :  Upon  removing 
the  calvarium  the  dura  mater  was  found  to  be  adherent  to  it;  the 
pia  mater  was  thickened,  infiltrated,  and  hyperazmic ;  the  arachnoid 
was  clouded  and  covered  with  granulations ;  the  brain  was  hypcr- 
aemic  and  the  cortical  substance  softened ;  the  lateral  ventricles  were 
filled  with  fluid ;  the  lungs  revealed  commencing  tuberculosis ;  the 
kidneys,  spleen,  and  liver  were  normal. 

Case  II. — M.  H,,  male,  aged  31,  single,  and  by  occupation  a 
laborer.  He  suffered  from  melancholia*  He  had  delusions  of  fear 
and  persecution,  and  suicidal  impulses.  Often  refused  food,  saying 
he  wished  to  die.  The  mental  facultifes  were  very  feeble,  and  the 
cnfeeblement  gradually  increased^  The  bladder  became  paralyzed 
and  the  health  gradually  failed  for  about  eight  months,  when  he  died 
from  exhaustion.  Post-mortem:  The  membranes  were  found  to  be 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  the  pia  mater  was  thickened  and  adhe- 
rent to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Throughout  the  brain  were  small 
miliary  tubercles ;  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  softened  near  the 
^K  base ;  there  was  also  considerable  eflfusion  about  the  base  of  the  brain 
^^  and  efTusion  in  the  lateral  ventricles;  lungs  normal;  kidneys  con- 
I  gestcd ;  spleen,  liver,  and  heart  normal. 
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Case  III.  Melancholia  with  Religious  Delusions  and  Hallucinations 
of  Sight  and  Hearing. — Death  resulting  from  acute  tuberculosis  and 
rupture  of  pulmonary  artery.  J.  S.,  aged  20.  single;  occupation, 
laborer.  Upon  admission  to  asylum  was  in  poor  physical  condition, 
having  never  regained  his  strength  since  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
some  months  previous.  There  was  dulness  at  the  apices  of  both 
lungs,  and  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur,  with  difficult  respiration. 
He  was  very  much  depressed  and  melancholy,  and  said  that  he  had 
committed  unpardonable  sins  and  should  be  eternally  lost.  At  night 
he  imagined  he  was  visited  by  evil  spirits,  who  tormented  him.  He 
died  suddenly  6ve  months  after  admission  to  the  asylum  of  which  he 
was  an  inmate.  Post-mortem:  Dura  mater  firmly  adherent  to  tlic 
skull;  the  meninges  were  congested  and  the  vessels  enlarged;  the! 
brain  revealed  softening  of  the  cortical  substance  and  effusion  of  fluid 
in  the  lateral  ventricles.  Examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  tuberculosis.  The  upper  and  the  middle  lobes  of  the  right 
lung  were  partially  destroyed,  and  the  sudden  death  was  found  to  be 
the  result  of  rupture  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Case  IV,   Dementia  and  Paresis, — Death  resulting  from  pulmo- 
nary haemorrhage*     T,  A.,  male,  aged  22  years,  single ;  occupation^ 
wagon-maker.     Upon  his  admission  to  the  asylum  was  demented^ ' 
with  symptoms  of  paresis.     Laughed  vacantly  when  addressed,  and' 
stared  unmeaningly  about  him.     No  appreciation  of  condition  or 
surroundings.     His  gait  was  staggering  and  his  lips  and  tongue  were 
affected  with  muscular  tremors.     He  never  spoke  but  once,  and  that 
was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  his  brother.     His  speech  at 
that  time  was  hesitating  and  trembling.     He  had  an  attack  of  sub- 
acute meningitis  four  months  after  his  admission,  and  died  three 
months  later  from  an  exhausting  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.     Post- 
mortem :  The  membranes  w^ere  found  to  be  adherent  to  the  skull; 
there  was  subarachnoid  effusion  and  a  large  effusion  between  the  piaj 
mater  and  the  brain ;  the  pia  mater  was  thickened  in  patches  ;  there' 
was  effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  fluid  in  the  spinal  canal,  and 
tlie  spinal  cord  was  atrophied  ;    there  was  a  miliary  tuberculosis . 
throughout  the  brain.     Upon  making  an  examination  of  the  chest ^ 
the  left  lung  was  found  to  be  partially  destroyed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  caseous  products  of  pneumonia,  as  a  result  of  which 
large  cavities  were  formed,     The  heart  gave  evidence  of  recent  endo- 
carditis.    The  surface  of  the  heart  and  endocardium  were  covered 
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with  miliary^  tubercles.  The  walls  of  the  heart  were  atrophied,  and 
exhibited  traces  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  kidneys,  spleen,  and 
liver  were  all  normal.  Upon  hardening  the  spinal  cord,  and  making 
thin  sections,  and  employing  carmine  staining,  there  was  found  to  be, 
upon  microscopical  examination,  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
nerve-e!ements  of  the  posterior  columns,  with  increase  of  connective 
tissue.  Sections  of  hardened  brain-tissue  being  made,  there  was  ob- 
servable in  the  cerebral  cells  of  the  frontal  convolutions  (after  stain- 
ing) a  diffused  granular  degeneration  ;  also  diffused  collections  of  the 
lymphoid  cells,  alluded  to  previously,  most  of  which  had  undergone 
a  fibroid  metamorphosis.  No  change  could  be  detected  in  the  cells 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  which  was  carefully  examined. 

Case  V. — ^M.  A.  R.,  female,  aged  29,  single;  occupation,  servant* 
Admitted  to  asylum  with  dementia,  which  ended  in  paresis.  Speech 
was  slurring  and  hesitating,  and  her  gait  was  staggering.  She  suf- 
fered from  gradually  progressing  paralysis,  which  involved  the  sphinc- 
ters of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  cutaneous  and  muscular 
sensibility  was  impaired,  and  there  was  loss  of  electro-muscular 
contractility,  so  that  disease  of  the  antero-lateral  and  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  spinal  cord  was  diagnosticated  before  death.  The 
paresis  was  attributed  to  spinal  injury  received  when  quite  young. 
She  died  from  exhaustion  four  months  after  her  admission  to  the 
asylum  of  which  she  was  an  inmate,  Prnt-moricm  :  The  dura  mater 
was  firmly  adherent  to  the  cranium,  the  pia  mater  was  thickened  and 
infiltrated,  and  the  arachnoid  thickened  and  opaque.  The  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  were  atrophied  and  the  brain-substance  indurated. 
There  was  fluid  in  the  spinal  canal  and  the  cord  was  slightly  atro- 
phied and  softened  in  patches.  The  uterus  was  in  a  rudimentary 
condition,  apparently  never  having  been  developed  properly.  The 
spinal  cord,  after  being  hardened  and  sections  made,  revealed,  upon 
microscopical  examination,  loss  of  neuroglia  and  connective  tissue, 
degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  loss  of  nerve-tubules  of 
white  substance.  The  ganglion  cells  of  botli  anterior  and  posterior 
cornua  were  atrophied  and  disintegrated,  and  granular  and  fatty 
matter  occupied  their  place. 

Case  VI.  Damntia  and  Epilepsy. — Death  taking  place  after  a  suc- 
cession of  paroxysms.  O.  M.  S.,  male,  aged  19;  occupation,  gardener. 
Was  admitted  to  the  asylum  of  which  he  was  an  inmate  with  epilepsy 
associated  with  mania,  which  preceded  and  followed  the  paroxysms, 
requiring  sometimes  mechanical  restraint.     Dementia  soon  resulted 
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from  the  mental  deterioration.  The  patient  had  epileptic  fits  nearly 
cver>"  day»  which  condition  had  been  going  on  for  years.  He  also 
inherited  the  predisposition  to  epilepsy.  During  the  mania  he  imag- 
ined himself  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  paroxysms  in- 
creased in  frequency  and  intensity,  in  spite  of  all  medication,  for  eight 
months,  when  he  had  a  succession  of  fits  lasting  thirty-six  hours, 
during  one  of  which  paroxysms  he  died.  PosMnortem :  Membranes 
of  brain  thickened ;  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  thickened ;  brain  atro- 
phied and  indurated  ;  lateral  ventricles  filled  with  fluid;  spinal  cor 
normal.  Upon  hardening  the  brain-tissue  and  medulla  oblongata 
and  examining  microscopically,  there  was  se.^ti  to  be  some  vascularity  J 
in  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  extended  through  the  medulla,  the  cap- 
illary vessels  of  which  were  somewhat  thickened  and  enlarged*  The 
cervical  sympatlietic  was  also  subjected  to  a  careful  microscopical 
examination,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 

Many  more  interesting  cases  might  be  given,  but  want  of  space 
forbids.     In  closing  this  record  of  examinations  I  desire  to  insert  the' 
post-mortem  appearances  of  a  very  interesting  case,  in  which  insanity 
and  phthisis  were  contemporaneous  in  their  development: 

Girl,  aged  23.  Dementia,  paresis,  tuberculosis.  PosMnortefn: 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  cavities  at  apices  of  both  lungs.  Brain 
atrophied,  anaemic,  and  indurated,  being  the  result  of  tlie  lymphoid 
deposit,  as  proved  by  microscopic  examination.  Upon  hardening 
the  cord  the  posterior  sections  of  the  lateral  column  were  found  to 
be  affected.  The  posterior  column  presented  atrophy  and  disinte- 
gration of  nerve  elements  and  plates  of  connective  tissue  in  dififercnt 
places.  In  the  postero-lateral  column  were  granular  and  fatty  cor- 
puscles and  new  bands  of  connective  tissue.  It  being  a  rather  diffi- 
cult matter  to  harden  the  very  delicate  tissue  of  the  brain  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  cut  sufficiently  thin  sections  for  demonstrating  the 
finer  structural  relation  of  the  tissues,  the  writer  gives  the  formula 
employed  by  him  for  a  hardening  fluid  for  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
which  in  its  effects  surpasses  any  other,  and  better  prepares  the  tis- 
sues for  the  reception  of  staining  fluids.     It  is  as  follows: 


£.  Bichromate  of  ammonia. 
Methyl  alcohol, 
Diailled  water, 


M. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

TREATMENT  OF   INSANITY. 

General  Principles — Necessity  of  Prompt  Treatment — Curability  of  In-- 
sanity — Statistics  of  various  Asylums  and  their  Views  of  Treatment 
— Moral  Treatment — Food^  Work^  and  Amusements — Clinical 
Lectures  in  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane — Mechanical  Re- 
straint— Maudsle/s  Views — Dr,  Isaac  Rafs  Views — Medidnal 
Treatment-^  Cases  Illustrating  Treatment, 

General  Principles, — The  indications  for  treatment  in  mental  disease 
are,  as  Dr.  Blandford  has  admirably  shown,  "  To  restore  to  health  the 
disordered  brain;  to  cause  the  incessant  waste  to  cease;  to  promote 
a  storing  and  not  an  expenditure  of  nerve-force.  The  brain  must  be 
nourished  by  healthy  blood.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  when  in 
defect  must  be  increased ;  when  its  quality  is  in  fault,  it  must  be  im- 
proved, and  when  the  blood-flow  is  in  excess,  it  must  be  checked ; 
while  all  causes  of  disturbance  reacting  upon  the  brain  from  other 
organs  of  the  body  must  be  removed.  Fresh  scenes  and  faces,  and 
the  cessation  of  work  and  worry  will  often  effect  a  cure."  The  re- 
moval of  the  patient  suffering  from  mental  disease  from  his  imme- 
diate surroundings,  although  not  necessarily  to  an  asylum,  is  gene- 
rally necessary  for  his  cure,  as  the  outbursts  of  anger  and  the 
delusions  connected  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  are  antagonized 
by  the  moral  effect  of  the  change ;  and  if  the  case  is  promising  and 
early  treatment  aebpted,  a  cure  will  probably  result.  As  a  rule,  pa- 
tients are  not  placed  promptly  enough  under  adequate  and  appro- 
priate treatment.  A  great  deal  of  painful  emotional  distress  is 
avoided  by  removing  the  patient  to  fresh  surroundings  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  is  good  and  abundant 
food,  to  which  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made  in  this  chapter.  If 
the  patient  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  a  well-regulated  public 
or  private  hospital  is  evidently  the  appropriate  place  for  him.  The 
tendency  of  nature  in  this  disease  is  to  restore  herself  to  the  normal, 
we  must  therefore  check  the  great  expenditure  of  nerve  material  and 
see  that  the  food  contains  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  a  readily  assimila- 
ble form,  all  the  materials  required  to  supply  this  waste.  We  must 
remedy  impaired  digestion,  build  up  the  nervous  centres,  regulate 
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vitiated  secretions,  see  that  our  patient  gets  plenty  of  sunlight  and 
pure  air,  and  abovx  all.  our  patient  must  have  time  for  nature  to  build 
up  nerve-cells  capable  of  functional  encrg^\  If  many  patients  took 
no  medicine,  but  merely  submitted  themselves  to  hygienic  conditions 
and  surroundings,  and  took  the  necessary  rest  and  time^  during  which 
there  should  be  no  demand  upon  the  nerv^ous  energies,  and  took  food 
suitable  for  their  nervous  centres,  nature  would,  1  think,  antagonize 
the  atonic  functional  state  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  in  many  in- 
stances, and  might  make  good  recoveries.  The  use  of  nerv^e-foods,^ 
dietetics,  and  hygiene,  and  above  all,  moral  treatment,  are  perhaps 
somewhat  underrated  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind, 
and  it  certainly  requires  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  to  know  when  not  to 
interfere  with  Nature  in  her  efiTort  to  restore  the  mental  equilibrium 
of  a  case  of  insanity.  Nature,  by  her  own  laws,  is  capable  in  some 
cases,  if  not  too  much  interfered  with,  of  disintegrating  and  recon- 
structing cellular  material  that  has  become  unfit  for  the  manifestation 
of  vital  phenomena,  and  restores  lost  psychical  as  well  as  physical 
force-  If  we  remedy  the  inadequate  nerve  nutrition,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  cerebral  neurasthenia,  which  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  mental  disorder^  we  may  trust  to  time  and  nature  to  accomplish 
much  for  our  patient.  There  is  a  power  in  music,  color,  beauty,  to 
tranquillize  excitement,  reanimate  hope,  diffuse  joy,  and  dispel  per- 
version of  thought,  all  of  which  is  manifested  in  the  re-establishment 
of  sanity.  These  agencies  have  power  to  reach  consciousness  and 
overthrow  diseased  action. 

The  physician  should  be  the  counsellor,  companion,  and  friend  of 
the  patient  mentally  diseased,  and  he  will  certainly  have  to  exer- 
cise forbearance,  attention,  and  sleepless  watchfulness  towards  his 
charges  if  he  is  to  restore  order  where  there  is  mental  chaos.  The 
motive,  impulse,  and  conduct  of  the  patient  mentally  diseased  re- 
quire to  be  analyzed  by  the  physician  in  charge.  The  patient 
must  be  taught  to  discriminate  as  soon  as  possible  between  what  is 
sound  and  sane  and  what  is  diseased  and  abnormal,  and  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  guided  aright.  Me  needs  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy  of  his  physician,  whose  very  presence  should 
suggest  hope  and  cure,  as  much  as  he  needs  drugs  and  therapeutic 
agents.  In  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  it  is  as  important  to  reach 
the  external  senses  by  which  mora!  agents  may  travel,  as  it  is  to  reach 
the  nutritive  and  assimilative  functions  which  may  convey  physical 
agents  into  the  system.     In  treating  those  who  inherit  their  insanity. 
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we  should  remember  that  we  must  set  in  action  for  our  patient  new 
forces  to  counterbalance  those  already  set  in  action  before  them,  and 
so  find  a  new  equilibrium  for  our  patient,  so  that  he  is  once  more  in 
harmony  with  his  surroundings.  We  have  to  meet  the  potentiality 
of  force  in  these  cases  and  neutralize  or  counterbalance  it  by  setting 
some  new  force  in  action.  We  can  greatly  modify  inherited  tenden- 
cies, and  by  continuous  effort  other  forces  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  centric  nervous  system  until  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
system  is  brought  about.  We  shall  have  to  teach  our  patient  very 
often  to  conquer  his  lower  impulses,  and  to  struggle  with  natural 
tendencies  so  as  to  diminish  their  effect  upon  his  mental  nature,  and 
he  must  be  taught  to  reason  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his 
conduct. 

The  theory  of  localization  of  brain  function  does  not  throw  as 
much  light  as  we  could  wish,  or  lead  to  much  practical  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  cerebral  diseases.  In  treating  such  diseases  we  must 
look  upon  the  brain  as  a  whole,  and  our  medicines  must  be  calcu- 
lated to  act  upon  it  through  the  general  system.  Even  when  we 
can  localize  we  have  to  combat  disease  of  the  brain  by  therapeutical 
measures  acting  upon  the  whole  of  the  cerebral  structure.  Gout  and 
syphilis  often  give  rise  to  cerebral  disturbance  of  an  obscure  nature. 
In  the  former  case  a  gouty  affection  of  the  joints  may  throw  light 
on  the  diagnosis ;  or,  if  the  urine  is  carefully  examined,  chemically 
as  well  as  microscopically,  its  undue  acidity  or  the  presence  of  uric 
acid  crystals  may  afford  assistance  in  diagnosis.  In  the  latter  case, 
where  the  cerebral  phenomena  are  obscure  and  perplexing,  the  lib- 
eral and  continued  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  protiodide  of  mer- 
cury (the  latter  in  small  doses)  will  often  relieve  the  symptoms  and 
clear  up  the  doubtful  diagnosis.  I  think  the  effects  of  constitutional 
syphilis  in  the  brain  often  consist  in  gummatous  deposits  in  the  dura 
mater  or  in  the  brain  itself,  and  these  melt  away  under  the  combined 
influence  of  mercury  and  iodine.*     Both  the  alvine  and  renal  excre- 

♦  Moxon  and  Broadbent  have  shown  that  syphilis  attacks  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes.  It  attacks  them  in  limited  spots  and  it  spreads  slowly.  The  morbid 
changes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  by  means  of  an  exudation  which  may  invade  and  destroy  the  gray  maiter,  in- 
terfere with  the  supply  of  blood,  and,  when  it  occupies  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  surrounds  and  involves  the  nerves  in  the  intracranial  part  of  their  course;  or,  the 
syphilitic  deposit  may  take  the  form  of  a  gummy  tumour.  The  brain  or  spinal  cord  may 
be  invaded  by  gummatous  tumors  springing  from  the  dura  mater,  or  from  bones,  or  there 
may  be  syphilitic  disease  of  the  walls  of  cerebral  vessels.     When  we  find  syphilomata  in 
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tions  should  be  examined  with  care  in  mental  disorders.  Tliey  are 
rarely  found  normal  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  The  bowels 
are  constipated  or  the  stools  are  wanting  in  bile,  although  diarrhcea 
is  present.  The  urine  is  very  seldom  in  a  natural  state.  It  is  thick 
and  turbid,  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  abounds  in  the  salts  of 
urea.  In  cases  of  melancholia  the  urine  contains  oxalic  acid  or  ox- 
alate of  lime  crystals.  The  body  is  poisoned  by  the  retained  nitro- 
genous material,  and  we  must  primarily  rid  our  patients  of  all  such 
substances.  This  can  be  effectually  done  by  administering  ten  grains 
of  calomel p  followed  by  salines,  which  prepares  the  system  for  other 
treatment.  The  administration  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  in  water,  after 
meals  will  speedily  rid  the  nervous  system  of  the  poisonous  effects 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime  if  it  is  found  to  exist  in  the  urine,  and  1  have 
seen  the  most  intense  depression,  bordering  on  an  attack  of  mania, 
speedily  cured  by  relieving  the  oxaluria  which  had  caused  this  state 
of  melancholia* 

The  Necessity  of  Prompt  Treatment. — Although  it  is  not  generally 
so  regarded,  inssanity  is  one  of  the  most  curable  of  serious  diseases  if 
promptly  cared  for  and  treated.  The  mistake  which  is  committed 
every  day  by  foolish  friends  and  relatives  of  keeping  secret  as  long 
as  possible  the  fact  of  the  patient's  insanity,  tliereby  depriving  him 
of  the  necessary  care  and  treatment  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  is 
often  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  patient, 
who  is  only  sent  to  an  asylum  when  he  has  become  perfectly  unman- 
ageable and  the  disease  has  become  deeply  seated.  It  has  been 
stated  by  eminent  authority  that  if  persons  who  are  attacked  by 
this  disease  were  cared  for  as  promptly  as  if  they  were  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  dysentery  or  fever,  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  could  be 
restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  There  is  no  disease,  however, 
which  develops  more  rapidly  if  not  treated,  and  tends  to  induce 
organic  degeneration,  which  renders  it  incurable.  From  a  financial 
point  of  view  it  pays  well  to  restore  the  insane  as  soon  as  possible  to 
usefulness  and  health,  and  thereby  save  the  commonwealth  the  cost 
entailed  by  the  loss  of  his  labor,  and  also  the  amount  that  has  to  be 
paid  for  his  board  and  clothing,  which,  at  the   lowest  estimate, 
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the  brain,  they  arc  usually  located  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  corpora  <ilnala  and  thalami, 
1  have  seen  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  the  most  varied  intellectual  and  moral  distur- 
bance, from  syphilitic  di*ca*ie  of  the  surface  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  We  may  have  syph- 
ilitic epilepsy,  cerebral  disease  in  infantile  syphilis,  and  syphilitic  thrombosis  of  cerebral 
arteries.  Headache  and  giddiness  are  prominent  symptoms  of  cerebral  syphilis,  with 
^eat  intelleaual  duTness  and  muscular  weakneiis. 
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amounts  to  not  less  than  J 156  per  year,  or  $$  per  week.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jarvis,  of  Dorchester.  Massachusetts,  who  has  made  very  labo- 
rious investigations  upon  the  subject,  in  a  paper  entitleed  "  The 
Political  Economy  of  Heahh,"  presents  the  following  view  of  the 
gain  or  loss  entailed  upon  the  State  or  family  of  an  insane  man  by 
his  cure  or  by  his  remaining  a  lunatic  for  the  period  of  life  left  to 
him  after  his  attack.  According  to  Mn  John  L.  Copeland's  table, 
showing  the  average  longevity  of  the  insane  from  any  given  age,  it 
is  seen  that  a  man  of  20  years  of  age,  if  sane,  has  an  average  life  of 
39.48  years,  while  if  insane  he  has  but  an  average  life  of  21*31  years 
if  not  restored  to  health.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  estimated  that,  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  insane  who  are  incurable,  the 
average  time  for  restoring  to  health  tlie  insane  who  apply  for  treat- 
ment upon  the  early  symptoms  of  disease  is  twenty-six  weeks.  At 
S4  per  week,  which  was  the  average  cost  in  the  three  Stitc  lunatic 
asylums  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past  year,  this  amounts  to  S104,  to 
which  is  added  S30  for  each  patient  for  tlie  cost  of  rent,  or  interest 
on  the  value  of  the  hospital,  etc.,  for  six  months,  making  an  average 
cost  of  J  J  34  for  restoration  to  health.  If  not  restored  to  health,  the 
family  or  State  must  be  at  an  expense  of  $156  a  year  for  2 1.3 1  years^ 
and  must  also  lose  the  patient*s  earnings  for  the  3948  years  which 
he  would  have  made  if  well*  The  cost  of  the  patient's  support  is 
estimated  at  $2121,  while  the  loss  of  his  future  labor,  if  he  becomes 
insane  at  20  years  of  age,  is  estimated  at  S2665.37,  making  a  total 
loss  of  84786.37  if  not  cured,  while,  if  cured  in  the  average  time  of 
twenty-six  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  Si 34.  there  will  be  a  gain  to  the  family 
or  to  the  State  of  JS4652.  The  foregoing  is  an  admirable  argument 
for  sending  insane  patients  to  be  treated  in  the  early  and  curable 
stage  of  the  disease,  and,  if  acted  upon,  would  reduce  by  a  large  per- 
centage the  incurable  cases  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  such  great 
numbers* 

In  ancient  times  the  insane  were  regarded  as  possessed  with  devils, 
and  were  accordingly  fastened  with  chains,  handcufis,  and  fetters,  and 
confined  in  cages  or  dungeons  to  drag  out  their  miserable  lives  as  best 
they  could.  In  1689,  Johannis  Helfrici,  in  writing  on  insanity,  says: 
**  Severe  discipline — chains  and  stripes^to  cure  the  fury  and  depress 
the  elation  of  mind."  Formerly  the  miserable  insane  were  crowded 
together  pell-mell  and  without  any  distinction,  exasperated  by  thebru- 
^tal  rudeness  of  their  attendants  and  subjected  to  the  vain  caprices  and 
rbitrary  orders  of  an  unfit  or  negligent  superior,  and  were  constantly 
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in  a  state  of  agitation  and  continually  uttering  complaints,  lamenta- 
tions, and  loud  cries,  while  to-day  every  patient  enjoys  the  degree 
liberty  accordant  with  his  personal  security  and  that  of  others,  while/ 
instead  of  being  shut  in  cells,  they  are  permitted  to  promenade  freely 
in  a  spacious  and  agreeable  inclosure,  taking  the  precaution  of  having^j 
attendants  employed  especially  in  watching  them,  while  exercise  and" 
labor  are  fundamental  rules  in  treating  insanity  in  our  hospitals  for 
the  insane* 

Curabiiity  of  Insanity. — As  I  have  just  stated,  insanity  is  a  curable 
disease  if  properly  treated,  but  experience  shows  that  very  often  the 
disease  has  been  permitted  to  become  permanently  fixed  before  it  is 
subjected  to  a  curative  process,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  incurables 
received  at  our  asylums  has  been  constantly  increasing  m  the  prog- 
ress of  years.  The  next  national  census  will  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
has  generally  been  supposed ;  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  instance,  where  the  estimated  proportional  number  of  the  insane 
has  been  in  years  past  about  one  to  every  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, there  are  known  to  be  nearly  three  to  every  thousand.  We 
need,  what  we  are  beginning  to  have,  a  reformation  in  the  statistics 
of  insanity,  so  that  we  can  see  what  the  effects  of  treatment  and 
other  circumstances  are  on  the  health  of  patients  and  in  regard  to 
cure.  We  want  to  know  how  many  patients  recover  permanently 
or  for  a  long  period  of  time,  not  how  often  a  patient  discharged  from 
an  asylum  as  recovered  returns  to  the  same  asylum  to  be  again 
discharged  as  recovered  in  a  few  months.  A  great  many  cases  in 
our  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  are  discharged  as  recovered 
in  the  course  of  any  given  year,  are  patients  who  have  previously 
recovered  from  earlier  attacks,  and  are  relapsing  cases,  nearly  all  of 
whom  will  probably  become  again  asylum  patients.  Even  among 
the  primary  recoveries  many  will  relapse.  I  think  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  fact  that  insanity,  as  it  is  seen  in  our  public 
institutions,  is  far  less  susceptible  of  cure  tlian  the  profession  has 
heretofore  been  led  to  believe.  All  readmissions  of  patients  to  asy- 
lums should  be  tabulated  by  the  superintendent,  as  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  accuracy  respecting  true  recoveries  can  be  arrived  at.  One 
of  the  ablest  investigators,  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton,  in  his 
last  annual  report  of  that  institution,  gives  the  following  results  in 
1879-80,  at  the  Massachusetts  State  hospitals,  which,  as  relates  to 
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the  curability  of  insanity,  has  an  important  bearing,  as  it  shows  the 
very  misleading  method  of  reporting  recoveries  which  almost  uni- 
versally prevails  in  our  public  institutions: 


The  adoption  last  year  by  all  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Massachusetts  of 
the  new  senes  of  statistical  tables  prepared  by  t  le  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy^  and  Charityi 
has  given  us  an  advantage  never  before  enjoyed*  It  has  enabled  us  to  show  very  nearly, 
if  not  positively^  just  what  was  done  by  those  institutions  in  the  course  of  the  official 
year  1879-80  towards  the  restoration  of  the  insane  and  the  diminution  of  their  number 
within  the  Commonwealth* 

At  the  four  Slate  hospitals,  at  Worcester,  Taunton,  Northampton,  and  Danvers,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ending  with  September  30,  1S80,  the  number  of  persons  admitted  was 
1092, — persons,  or  individuals,  be  it  understood,  because  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  one  and  the  same  person  is  adtnitttd  marc  than  once  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Out 
of  this  number  of  persons,  and  those  who  were  in  the  said  hospitals  at  the  bei^inning  of 
the  year,  the  number  of  persons  discharged  recovered  was  283.  This  makes  the 
recoveries,  calculated  on  the  admissions — the  method  which  approximates  most  nearly 
the  truth— equal  to  25.91  per  cent.,  or  a  small  fraction  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  results  for  one  year  at  our  curative  State  establishments.  I  have 
here  states!  them  in  the  way  that  sinwlar  results*  have  always.  prior4o  the  year  1880,  been 
reported  at  the  institutions  for  the  insane  throughout  the  United  States.  Even  as  so 
reported,  giving  to  them  aU  the  advantage  derived  from  a  broad  general  statement,  viith 
no  examination  into  the  deUiil  of  modifying  facts  and  conditions,  they  yield  no  evidence 
of  a  great  degree  of  curability  of  the  insane.  The  curable  three-fourths  of  former  faith 
dwindles  very  nearly  to  oHe^fourth  in  absolute  practice. 

The  hospital  at  Danvers,  the  «cwest  of  the  four  institutions  mentioned,  and  situated 
nearest  the  populous  centres  of  the  Slate,  received  nearly  all  of  the  recent  cases  from 
fioston  during  the  past  year.  It  probably  also  received  all  which  were  committed  from 
Lynn,  Salem,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence.  But  osihat  hospital  has  been  only  a  short  time 
in  operation,  I  disregard  it  in  the  showing  that  I  am  now  about  to  make,  and  take  the 
three  other  hospitals,  which  have  been  in  operation  different  periods,  varying  from  twenty- 
three  to  forty-eight  years. 

Those  three  older  hospiu1s,Rt  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  ^Northampton,  admitted  during 
the  official  year  1879-80,  521  persons,  ITiey  discharged  recovered  1 18  persons,  making 
a  percentage  of  recoveries  of  22.64,  a  noteworthy  fraction  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
number  admitted. 

But  let  tts  look  a  little  farther.  The  three  hospitals  discharged  1 18  persons  recovered ; 
but  they  ^idmitted  55  persons  whom  they  had  previously  discharged  recovered.  Conse- 
quently the  actual  gain,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  recovered  persons  in  the  comnm- 
nity  was  only  1  iS  minus  55,  which  b  63.  This  is  only  12.09  P**"  cent.,  or  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  number  of  persons  admitted.  Jt  is  an  average  of  it  gained  recoveries  at 
each  of  three  large  hospitals,  the  average  number  of  the  patients  of  which  was,  for  the 
year,  equal  to  503  for  each. 

A  fact  yet  unmcntioned  gives,  at  first  view,  a  still  more  discouraging  aspect  to  the 
case.  The  55  pcr>on»  readmitted  after  previous  recovery  had  been  discharged  recovered, 
not  alone  once  each,  making  55  recoveries,  bat  a  total  of  115  times.  The  public  had 
been  told  in  the  reports  of  115  recoveries  of  those  55  persons.  Hence,  if  rtccvtries^  and 
not  persom^  be  considered,  the  three  hospitals  issued   iiS;    but  they  took  back  115 
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which  had  been  previously  i^ucd,  leaving  in  the  general  population  a  gAin  of  only  three, 
or  an  average  of  one  for  each  hospital, 

It  h  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  excels  o(  retavtriis  (115)  over  that  of  personi 
(55)  readmitted  was  counterbalanced  by  a  similar  excess  of  r^rtn/f  riV/ over  that  o{ persons 
(118)  discharged.  For  example,  if  one  of  the  55  persons  readmitted  had  previously  been 
discharged  recovered  five  times,  there  may  have  been,  among  the  118  discharged  recov- 
ered, one  who  had  previously  been  discharged  recovered  an  etjual  number  of  time^. 

The  stati.^tics  just  given  in  aggregate  for  the  three  institutions  were  specifically^  for 
each  one  of  them*  as  follows  : 

At  the  Worcester  Hospital,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  although  its  present  building  is  the 
newest,  the  number  of  per-ions  admitted  was  322.  The  number  discharged  recovered 
was  41.  which  is  1S46  per  cent,,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  admissions.  But  among 
the  admis^tun:!  were  25  persons  whom  it  hid  previously  discharged  recovered.  Hence 
the  actual  g.iin  of  recovered  |>ersons  outride  oi  the  hospital  was  only  (41  minus  35)  16, 
or  7.1  per  cent,  of  the  number  admitted. 

The  25  persims  readmitted  had  been  discharged  recovered  a  total  of  58  times. 

At  the  Taunton  Hospital,  1S4  persons  were  admitted  and  49  discharged  recovered,  % 
^  ptTCentage  of  26.62.     Of  those  admitted,  19  had  previously  been  discharged  recovered, 
» that  the  gain  of  recovered  persons  in  the  general  population  was  only  (49  minus  19) 
30,  or  16.3  per  cent,  of  the  admissions. 

The  19  persons  readmitted  had  been  discharged  recovered  35  times. 

At  the  Northampton  Hospital,  the  number  admitted  was  115.  The  number  discharged 
recovered  was  iS,  equal  to  25.22  per  cent.  But  of  the  persons  admitted  there  were  11 
who  bad  previously  been  discharged  recovered.  The  gain  of  recovered  persons  in  ihc 
community  was,  therefore,  only  (28  minus  ii  j  17,  or  14.7S  per  cent,  of  the  number  ad- 
milted. 

The  It  persons  readmitted  had  been  discharged  recovered  a  total  of  22  times. 

It  is  believed  that  from  this  exposition  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  method  still  almost 
universally  prevalent  of  re^wrting  recoveries  is.  except  in  a  technical  or  medical  sense, 
very  failaciuus  and  deceptive ;  and  that,  until  some  oilier  mothud,  similar  to  the  new  one 
in  Massachusetts,  be  adopted,  those  statistics  will  be  worth  next  to  nothing  in  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  social  science. 

At  the  Danvcrs  Hospital,  the  number  of  persons  admitted  in  the  official  year  was  571. 
The  number  discharged  recovered  was  165,  or  28.S9  per  cent. 

The  proi>ortion  of  recent  cases  received  at  that  institution  was  unquestionably,  and  for 
obvious  reasuiiSi  larger  than  at  either  of  the  other  three. 

That  hospital  had  been  in  ojicration  less  than  eighteen  months  at  the  beginning  of  the 
oBicial  year  in  question  ;  hence  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  among  the  penions  admitted, 
there  should  be  many  who  had  previously  been  discharged  from  it  recovered.  And 
yet  there  were  some  *uch  readmissions  the  report  docs  not  state  how  many ;  but  il  was 
of  so  many  f>cr5ons  that  their  toial  of  reciiverics  was  iS. 

A  Glance  at  Great  Sritii in. —Having  shown  the  results  at  the  State  hospitals  of 
sachusetts,  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  extend  our  observation  to  some  of  the  similar 
institutionB  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the  subject,  as  well  as  showing 
the  advantages  of  our  recently  adopted  method  of  reporting  recoveries. 

At  the  British  a-sylums  the  method  of  reporting  the  statistics  has  always  been  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  VVc,  indeed,  followed  their  example.  But 
it  has  heretofore  been  my  impression  that  the  profKjrtion  of  patients  readmitted,  after 
having  been  disclinrged  recovered,  wns  much  smaller  there  than  in  this  country.  I  have 
^apposed  that  the  British  patients  remained  longer  in  the  hospitals  than  do  the  Amer- 
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ican,  and  that  thus  their  recoveries  were  so  confirmed  that  relapses,  or  subsequent  attacks, 
were  comparatively  infrequent.  From  information  recently  received,  I  infer  that,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  there  is  no  very  great  difference  in  these 
respects  between  the  two  countries. 

Dr.  Clouston,  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  (Momingsidc)  Asylum,  in  his  report  for  1880, 
has  introduced  tables  by  which  the  same  light  is  thrown  upon  his  statistics  of  recoveries 
as  upon  those  of  the  Massachusetts  institutions  by  the  new  and  recently-adopted  method 
of  reporting,  with  the  exception  that  he  does  not  clearly  discriminate  between  cases  (or 
patients)  and  persons. 

The  admissions  at  Morningside,  in  1880,  were  347.  Of  these  patients,  the  number 
suffering  from  the 

First  attack  of  the  disease  was 231 

Second  attack, 58 

Third  attack, 24 

Had  had  several  attacks, 26 

Congenital, 8 

Hence  it  appears  that,  of  the  347,  no  less  than  108  (58  plus  24  plus  26),  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  were  readmitted  after  recovery  from  one  or  more  former  attacks. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  word  "  several  "  means  t^ree  (it  probably,  as  used  above, 
means  more),  those  108  patients  had  already  been  discharged  "  recovered  "  a  total  of  184 
times. 

So  much  for  the  patients  admitted. 

The  number  of  patients  discharged  recovered,  was  165,  which  is  47.55  P*'  cent.,  as 
calculated  on  the  admissions.     Of  these  165,  there  were  who 

Recovered  for  the  first  time, 97 

Had  recovered  in  former  years,       ; 63 

Recovered  more  than  once  in  1880,         .        • 5 

Toul, 165 

At  the  close  of  the  year  no  less  than  nine  (9)  of  these  had  already  been  brought  back 
to  the  asylum,  and  still  remained  there  or  had  been  removed  unrecovered. 

If  the  figures  in  these  two  tables  represent /rrj^/fj,  we  derive  from  them  the  following 
result : 

The  asylum  discharged  recovered,  165 ;  but  it  took  back,  of  persons  who  had  formerly 
been  discharged  recovered,  108.  Consequently  the  actual  gain  of  recovered  persons  in 
the  general  population  was  only  57  (165  minus  108).  This  is  only  16.42  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions. 

The  movement  of  the  population  at  the  Morningside  Asylum  is  very  rapid.  Many  of 
the  patients  apparently  remain  in  the  institution  but  a  comparatively  short  time.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  patients  returning  to  it  after  having 
been  discharged  recovered  is  larger  than  at  most  of  the  British  asylums. 

In  his  report  for  1880  of  the  Derbyshire  (England)  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dr.  J.  Mur- 
ray Lindsay  states  that  in  20 per  cent,  of  the  admissions  "  there  had  been  previous  attacks 
of  insanity."  At  the  Richmond  District  Asylum,  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1880,  the  admissions 
were  420,  of  which  65,  or  15.47  per  cent.,  were  "relapsed  cases."     The  number  dis- 
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cbai]ged  recovered  was  167;  but  the  gmin  of  recovered  persons  in  the  general  population 
was  only  102  (167  minus  65)* 

TMt  British  Medico- Psyck<^^gi(al  Association, — The  most  striking  evidence  of  pro- 
gresdve  thought  relative  to  che  general  subject  under  considerBtion  h  the  fact  that,  al  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Mcdico-I*sychological  Association,  which  wa%  held  in  Lon- 
don in  August  last,  the  statistical  committee  of  that  society  recommended  for  adoption 
some  new  tables,  as  well  as  altcmtions  in  some  of  those  already  in  use,  so  modifying  the 
series,  as  a  whole,  that  the  statistics  of  the  asylums  can  be  reported  with  essentially  the 
same  detail  and  the  same  perspicuity  in  regard  to  recoveries  as  is  found  in  the  new  tables 
of  the  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  for  one  year  the  question  of  their 
adopiion,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  to  study  them  and  to  di** 
cu^s  their  merits  at  the  quarterly  meetings.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  The  proposed  alterations  will  be  adopted.  In  the  present  state  of  things^when, 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  various  organi/alions  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  social  science,  the  call,  outside  of  the  profession,  for  information  in  regard  to  insanity 
is  tenfold  greater  than  it  was  forty  years  ago — the  members  of  the  British  Association  can- 
not afford  to  refuse  to  display  their  statistics  in  such  manner  as  will  render  them  valuable 
to  the  members  of  Ihose  organizations.  The  present  iccknicni  truthfulness  of  those  sta- 
tistics must  be  expanded  into  an  ahsotute  truthfulness  in  regard  to  ihe  relation  between 
the  disease  and  individuals,  or  the  most  important  part  of  the  statistics  themselves  %ill 
soon  become  entirely,  as  they  even  now  are  cssenlially,  valueless.  Dr.  Clouston  b  not 
going  to  recede  from  the  position  gained  by  the  step  in  advance  taken  al  the  lime  of  mak- 
ing the  report  ;ust  passed  under  review, — a  position  in  which  he  could  show  not  alone 
what  his  institution  had  accomplished  during  the  year  in  relation  to  disease^  but  also  to 
what  extent  its  beneficial  iotluence  had  affected  his  ftH&w*men.  There  are  many  others 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  specialty  in  England  and  Scotland  who  are  e%'en  now  ready 
to  follow  his  eiamplc.  The  rest  will  doubtless  mostly  be  ready  at  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  yea^  Let  them  remember  that,  no  less  than  forty  years  ago,  a  reformation  in 
the  statistics  of  insanity  wxs  called  for  by  an  Englishman  whose  keen  and  comprehensive 
intellect  and  whose  soundness  of  judgment  were  second  to  those  of  no  one  of  his  coun* 
trymen  who  have  written  u]>i:in  the  subject :  I  allude  to  the  late  Samuel  Tuke*  In  the 
thoughtful  and  excellent  article  used  as  an  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Dr.  Maxi* 
milian  Jacobi's  treatise  on  the  construction  and  management  of  institutions  for  the  insane, 
he  wrote  as  follows : 

*•  The  whole  subject  of  the  mode  of  reporting  the  results  of  our  institutions  for  the 
insane  calls  loudly  for  attention,  if  we  would  arrive  al  any  useful  statistical  comparisons 
as  to  the  effect  of  treatment  and  other  circumstances  on  the  health  of  ihe  patients  and  in 
regard  to  the  cure  of  this  greatest  of  all  human  maladies.  The  subject  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  a  special  consultation  amongst  the  professional  men  who  arc  devoted  to  this 
department  of  the  medical  art/* 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  ver)'  wording  of  this  extract,  that  its  author  had  in  view  the 
specific  changes — perhaps  with  others — which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  proposition  now  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Association.  Shall  his  sug- 
gestions be  permitted  to  lie  under  ihe  dust  and  ashes  of  a  half  ccniur)'  before  they  are 
carried  into  effect  ? 

Old  hut  ValuitbU  German  Siatistics, — At  the  Siegburg  Asylum,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
an  institution  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Maximilian 
Jacobi,  the  statistics  of  recoveries  from  January  1st,  1825,  lo  Dccemts^r  Jist,  1845,  a 
period  of  twenty *one  years,  were  as  follows: 
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Whole  number  recovered,       ,,*,.•  377  284  661 

Living  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  have  had  no  reliLpse^  169  153  323 

Relapsed  and  recovered  again  at  the  asylum,  .         .        *  79  4S  1 27 

Relapsed  and  not  yet  cured 5  6           tl 

RcLtpsed  and  become  incurable,     ,        .         .         ,         ,  34  30          64 

Relapsed  and  died  imsane 39  18           57 

Died  without  a  relapse,  ,,».,,.  43  25           68 

Not  beard  from 8  4           12 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  period  is  not  given,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  percenlage  of  recoveries  cannot  be  obtained.  The  statistics  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  the  puqx>se  of  a5.ccrtaining  lo  what  extent  the  recoveries  were  pcrrnancnt. 

At  the  time  of  ihc  close  of  the  twenty-one  years,  259  of  the  661  persons  had  *'  relap&ed,*' 
or,  as  it  15  generally  stated  in  this  country,  bad  had  a  second  attack.  This  is  equivalent 
to  39.1  per  cent.,  or  a  slight  fraction  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  But  the^e  are  not 
Jin&l  results.  Within  the  len  years  next  foiiowing  the  close  of  the  f^triod  the  number  of 
relapses  would  be  large,  especially  among  the  patients  who  recovered  in  the  last  half  of 
the  period.  If  about  /^o-Hfths  of  the  whole  relapsed  within  the  period,  il  appears,  per- 
haps, more  than  probable  that  f^n^-fifth  (or  half  as  many  more)  would  relapse  afterwards. 
Supposing  this  estimate  to  be  accurate,  the  whole  number  of  persons  relapsed  would  be 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  recovered.  This  corresponds  with 
Dr.  Thumam's  wellknown  formula,  derived  from  his  investigation  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  patients  recovered  at  the  York  Retreat. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  persons  recovered  who  would  ultimately  die  insa^ne, 
it  will  be  perceived  that*  at  the  close  of  the  period,  it  was  slill  too  early  lo  furnish  the  data 
for  a  very  accurate  estimate.  Something,  however,  in  that  direction  may  be  done.  Already 
the  number  M'ho  had  relapsed  and  died  insane  was  57.  The  number  who  had  relapsed 
and  become  incurable,  and  who  would  consequently  die  insane,  was  64.  This  gives  a 
total  of  121,  Of  a  little  less  than  ^n^^ fifth  of  the  whole,  whose  deaths,  while  insane,  were 
assured.  According  to  the  above-mentioned  formula,  tivth-fiiih^  of  the  whole  should  die 
insane.  Hence  we  must  find  a  little  over  oneShht  or,  in  actual  numbers,  143  more  who 
would  die  in^ne.  These  must  be  looked  for  (1)  in  the  322  who  had  not  relapsed,  but 
many  of  whom  undoubtedly  would  relapse;  (2)  in  the  127  who  had  relapsed  and  recov- 
ered ag^in,  and,  judging  by  what  we  know  in  regard  lo  the  liability  to  repeated  relapses, 
A  very  largie  proponion  of  whom  would  relapse  again ;  and  (3)  in  the  1 1  who  had  relapsed 
and  were  not  yet  cured.  Of  these  460  persons  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  143  should 
die  insane. 

An  Echo  from  the  Antipcdes. — There  are  two  lunatic  asylums  in  South  Australia. 
They  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  board  of  vis*itors,  of  which  Dr.  Alexander  S. 
Faterson  is  chairman.  The  report  for  1880  of  this  board,  signed  by  the  chairman  as  colo^ 
dial  surgeon,  is  before  me.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  recoveries  with  a  commendable 
extent  of  detail,  although  it  fails  to  discriminate  between  persons  and  tases^  and  lo  give 
the  number  of  attacks  and  of  recoveries  of  those  patients  who  have  been  readmitted  after 
recovery. 

At  the  two  asylums,  Adelaide  and  Parkside.  the  aggregate  number  of  admissions  in 
1880  was  223.  The  number  of  patients  discharged  recovered  was  90,  which  is  equal  to 
40.35  per  cent.  But  of  the  patients  admitted  there  were  35  who  had  previously  been 
discharged  recovered.  The  two  institutions  gave  to  the  people  90  recoveries,  but  they 
received  back  from  the  people  35  former  recoveries.  Therefore  the  gain  of  recoverie* 
^moiig  the  people  was  (90  minus  35)  only  35.     This  is  24.66  per  cent*  of  the  admissions. 
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Five  of  the  patients  readmitted  returned  to  the  hospital  within  a  month  from  the  time 
at  which  rhey  were  discharged  recovered. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  so  recently  settled  as  South  Anstraliaf  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  recoveries  were  from  cases  originating  in  inlemperance.  In  do  less  than 
25  cases  of  males  the  form  is  called  alcokoiismus^  The  patients  recovered  in  24  of  them. 
Eight  of  these  were  in  the  asylum  less  than  a  month  each,  and  the  average  time  of  treats 
TOcnt  of  the  24  wa-i  only  one  month  and  seven  dayi. 

Athenian  Success, — I  now  approach  a  •*  study  "  from  the  consideration  of  which  I 
would  gladly  be  released ;  but.  in  the  diKussion  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  that  all  falla- 
cies should  be  exposed,  and  all  sources  of  error  pointed  out.  Furthermore^  I  have  been 
criticised  for  the  assertion,  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Curability  of  Insanity^  that  (he  medi- 
cal officers  of  institutions  for  the  insane  are  men  '*  with  like  passions  as  other  men,"  and* 
therefore,  the  introduction  here  of  any  evidence  that  sustains  the  truth  of  the  assertion  is 
more  than  justifiable. 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  intelligently  upon  the  matter,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
in  Ohio,  the  nipcrintcndents  of  the  Stale  insniuiioiLs  for  Ihe  insane  arc  among  those  per- 
sons whose  offices  arc  the  "spoils"  which  belong  to  the  victors  in  politics*  The  mere 
statement  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  Any  attempt  to  present  in 
detail  the  evils  consequent  U|x>n  such  a  slate  of  things  would  be  irrelcvant- 

In  his  report  for  1S80  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Athens,  Ohio,  Dr.  H.  C, 
Rutter,  who  had  but  recently  been  appointed  to  the  ofhc^  of  superintendent,  mentions 
the  discussion  of  the  curabiHiy  of  insanity  begun  in  the  reports  of  thii  hospital,  and,  after 
stating  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  alienists  all  over  the  world,  gives  the  fulluwing  con* 
Armatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  one  of  my  **  conclusions  :'* 

••  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  same  person  has  been  discharged  more  than 
once  during  one  year,  and  that  each  discharge lia^  been  reported  as  a  separate  cure.  One 
penon  in  Ohio  is  reported  to  have  recovered  seven  limes  in  one  year,  and,  while  he  fig- 
ured in  the  annual  report  as  seven  *  recoveries/  was  actually  a  patient  in  one  of  the  wards 
at  the  time  the  report  was  made  out." 

After  some  further  remarks,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  It  ha*  also  been  charged  that  these  'cures*  are  flexible,  and  can  be  increased  by  the^ 
superintendent  whenever  occasion  arises  to  prove  his  superior  fitness  and  qualifications  as  1 
a  specialist.     This  charge  has  been  made  repeatedly,  and  by  many  distinguished  mem* 
bers  of  the  profession,  who  have  been  disgusted  with  the  idle  talk  about  cures  made  by 
political  superintendents  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  cheap  notoriety  throu^^h  the  secular^ 
press.     We  have,  perhaps,  felt  this  in  Ohio  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  almost  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.     To  show  that  these  charges  are  not  made  without  some  foundation, 
and  that  some  reason  for  the  demand  that  is  being  pressed  for  a  reform  in  our  asylum 
statistics  docs  exist,  I  will  quote  some  interesting  cures  from  the  general  register  of  thia 
asylum. 

'*  During  the  two  years  previous  to  May  20th,  t8So,  we  find  among  the  '  cures  *  the  fol* 
lowing  remarkable  ca.ses.  I  quote  from  the  male  register,  and  presume  the  female  regis- 
ter shows  an  equal  proportion  of  remarkable  cures : 

Curet. 

»*  Duration  of  insanity  over  50  years, i 

*'                **          **     20    ".,,...♦.  6 

"     18    ** 3 

**               **          "      1  ?**,..,*.,*  t 

**  "  •*        6     •* 16 

ToUl  over  six  years,   »         .         ,         ^        ,         .         ,        ,         -     3^ " 
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Thus  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  from  the  men's  department  alone,  thirty-two 
cases  were  discharged  as  recovered,  in  no  one  of  which  had  the  disease  existed  less  than 
six  years.  In  one  it  had  existed  fifty  years,  and  the  average  duration  for  the  whole  was 
more  than  twelve  years.  "  Four  of  these,"  continues  the  doctor,  "  were  cases  of  chronic 
dementia ;  four  were  epileptic,  with  duration  of  insanity  ranging  from  seven  years  to 
twenty -one  years." 

No  man  who  has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  can  fail 
to  instantly  perceive  the  preposterous  absurdity  of  such  statistics  as  these.  By  a  proba- 
bly low  estimate  there  are  now  in  the  public  institutions  of  Massachusetts  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  insane  persons  who  might  be  set  at  liberty  and  reported  as  "  cured  "  or 
"  recovered  "  with  as  much  propriety  as  were  those  thirty-two  patients  at  the  Athens 
Asylum.  But  by  those  thirty-two  cases — together,  undoubtedly,  with  similar  ones  from 
the  female  department — the  superintendent  increased  the  proportion  of  his  "  cures  "  to 
63.50  per  cent. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  medical  officers  of  institutions  for  the  insane  can 
claim  no  exemption  from  the  common  weaknesses  of  human  nature;"  that  <' they  are 
men  with  like  passions  as  other  men,"  and  that  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  their  statistics  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  temperament  and^character 
of  the  individual  from  whom  they  come. 

Other  statistics  are  as  follows,  at  hospitals  for  the  insane  who  base 
their  calculations  on  cases  discharged : 

Statistics  of  Utica,  N.  K,  Asylum. — The  Fortieth  Annual  Report 
of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  which,  owing  to 
the  politeness  of  Superintendent  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  I  have  before  me, 
shows  that  during  the  year  1882  there  were  treated  1038  cases — 
508  men  and  530  women.  The  number  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  was  626.  Received  from  September  30th,  1881,  to  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1882,412  cases.  The  daily  average  under  treatment 
was  621.  There  were  discharged,  recovered,  109  cases;  improved, 
46  cases;  unimproved,  235  cases;  not  insane,  13  cases;  died,  57. 
The  thirteen  cases  were  not  insane  when  admitted.  Dr.  Gray  has 
some  excellent  remarks  upon  early  treatment,  which  we  insert  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Gray  deprecates  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  showing  that 
insanity  is  not  so  curable  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  says,  "  he 
takes  the  results  growing  out  of  the  public  policy  of  indifference  and 
neglect,  instead  of  basing  his  calculations  upon  what  a  wise  and 
humane  policy  could  effect,"  etc.  Dr.  Gray  thinks  the  apparent 
increase  of  insanity  in  New  York  State  is  due  to  accumulation.  He 
has  also  some  wise  remarks  relative  to  the  premature  removal  of  pa- 
tients from  asylums.  His  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  statutes  making 
provision  permitting  persons  to  be  voluntary  applicants  for  admission 
to  asylums,  are  worthy  of  remark.     We  certainly  need  such  statutes. 
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A  man  who  feels  his  brain  out  of  order  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
be  a  voluntary  applicant  as  a  man  with  a  broken  limb. 
Dr.  Gray  says : 

Importance  of  Early  Treatment.— I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  cases  admitted  belong  under  the  head  of  chronic 
insanity.  In  my  last  annual  report  statistics  were  presented  showing  the  percentage  of 
patients,  for  each  year,  for  the  ten  previous  years,  who  had  been  insane  a  year  or  more 
before  admission.  I  continue  this  table,  as  it  not  only  shows  how  large  a  proportion 
are  practically  chronic  cases  when  admitted,  and  that  the  evil  practice  of  delay  is  in- 
creasing : 


Yum. 

Whole  number 
admitted. 

Found 

not 
Insane. 

Number  loaane 

One  Year  and 

over. 

Percentage  Insane 

One  Year  and 

over. 

1871,      . 
I872« 

1873,  ■ 

1874,  . 

1875,  ' 

1876,  . 

1877. 
1878,      . 
1879, 
1880, 
1881,      . 
1883, 

516 

399 
410 
368 

432 
436 
460 

427 
418 
468 
411 
412 

13 
17 
13 

6 

15 
8 

13 
10 
16 
II 
8 
»3 

313 

143 
143 

"7 
136 

138 
149 

"5 
135 
177 
190 
190 

42.14 

37-43 
3576 

3*-3» 
32.61 

32.24 

33-33 
39.97 

35-58 
38-73 
47-14 
47.61 

5»i57 

M3 

1,854 

36-97 

As  of  further  and  important  interest  in  this  connection  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared,  to  show  how  wide  a  difference  exists  between  the  recoveries  in  recent  cases  and 
n  those  not  placed  under  treatment  until  the  disease  was  fully  established : 
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It  will  be  *cen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  percentage  of  recoveries  on  the 
adnii^^ions  for  the  past  leti  years  is  32*55*  while  the  percentage  of  recoveries  of  those 
who  were  retained  at  home  without  treatment  until  their  insanity  had  continued  a  year  or 
longer  t&  only  12.34* 

To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  importance  of  early  treatment^  a  computxition  of  the  recove- 
ries of  those  admitted  during  the  same  period  who  bad  been  in&ane  less  ilian  a  year, 
Khows  the  percentage  of  recoveries  increased  over  the  general  average  of  32,55  to  44.061 
and  the  percentage  of  recoveries  of  those  brought  within  six  months  of  the  attack  ri^es  to 
46.01. 

It  will  be  observed  that  out  of  the  4129  insane  admitted  during  the  last  ten  years  1499 
were  not  broughi  to  the  asylum  until  after  their  insanity  had  lasted  a  year  or  more.  If 
they  had  been  brought  within  a  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  instead  of  a  per- 
centage of  recovery  of  1 2.34  it  would  have  been  44.06,  amounting  10475  "lore  persons 
cured. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  individual  and  family  sorrow  entailed  by  such  neglect,  the  sub- 
ject possesses  an  economic  .ispcct  which  demands  consideration.  At  a  low  estimate  the 
individual  expectation  of  life  of  those  475  case*  is  15  years.  Estimating  the  average 
yearly  cost  for  their  ^uppirt  at|l50,  the  expense  to  the  public  or  their  friends  would  reach 
the  sum  of5l.o68.7Sa 

These  figures,  far  more  forcibly  than  words,  show  the  evils  of  delay  in  placing  the 
insane  under  treatment,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  concluMon,  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  unjust  cru'^adc  again-st  asylums  is  largely  responsible  for  this  wrong  Inflicted 
on  the  insane,  and  for  the  increxise  of  chronic  insane  with  the  public  and  private  burdens 
it  imposes. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  tendency  to  delay  has  recently 
been  growing  instead  of  decreasing,  for  rhc  tables  show  that  for  the  past  two  years  the 
percentage  of  chronic  cases  admitted  has  risen  from  an  average  of  34.08  to  over  47  per 
cent.,  tlic  outlook  for  the  insane  and  for  those  upon  whom  their  support  will  fall  is  not 
encouraging. 

Dr.  Gray's  remarks  on  restraint  and  seclusion  are  based  on  the 
broad  grounds  of  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  his  care  and  speedy 
cure,  and  are  given  as  follows,  as  his  wide  experience  entitles  such 
remarks  to  be  attentively  considered.  His  interesting  remarks  on 
the  Commitment,  Detention^  and  Discharge  of  patients  are  also  given 
in  the  few  following  pages,  and  will  repay  careful  reading : 

Rniroint  and  SfelufUn, — Two  years  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  board  of  managers,  in 
compliance  with  their  request,  as  an  appendix  to  my  annual  rcport,apa|icron  the  custody 
and  tre.Tlment  of  tlie  injtaue,  which  included  a  full  prcsenlalion  of  the  status  of  profes- 
sional opinion  at  that  imie  on  the  question  of  mechanical  restraint,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  recent  discu,ss)ons  on  the  subject  held  at  meetings  of  the  medico-psychological  so* 
cieties  of  Germany  and  France,  whose  members  nre  principally  superintendents  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane.  In  these  discussions  both  sides  of  the  question  were  thoroughly 
explored,  and  the  verdict  to  which  the  evidence  led  was  simply  that  restraint  is  not  to  be 
used  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  mere  convenience  of  officers  and  attendants,  but  as  the 
interests  of  the  patient  alone  required,  to  facilitate  his  proper  treatment  and  recovery; 
that  the  minimum  of  restraint  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  the  safety 
of  those  aruund  him  should  be  aimed  at^  and  that  the  nature  of  the  restraint  required  in 
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e&ch  pATlkular  cose,  whether  by  camisole,  seclusion,  padded  rooms,  shower  baths  and 
packing,  dry  or  wet,  must  be  dctcrmiacd,  like  the  prcicription  of  therapeutic  remedies, 
solely  by  the  judgment  of  the  medical  oflficens  who  were  responsible  for  all  branches  of 
treatment.  All  the  participants  in  the  discuision  allowed^evcn  those  who  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  the  wamie^it  advocates  of  uon-restraint^ — exceptional  cabes  which  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  the  principle  under  discussion,  and  in  fact  narrow  down  the  whole 
debate  to  the  simple  question  whether  seclusion  or  solitary-  confinement,  with  hands  and 
liml>s  in  free  and  violent  motion  to  do  what  the  patient  may  be  driven  to  do  by  bis  dls* 
ease,  or  forcible  restraint  by  the  hand»  of  attendants,  is  better  than  the  open  association 
and  intercourse  with  other  patients  and  liberty  to  move  about  the  wards,  only  with  hands 
rendered  incapable  of  doing  harm  by  ^ome  mechanical  means.  This  is  a  quotion  which 
experience  alone  can  dclermine,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  experience  by 
all  means  favors  society  as  a^^ainst  seclusion  in  such  cases. 

It  was  shown  in  this  same  paper  that  the  so-called  'abolition  of  restraint'  in  the 
English  asylums  must  not  be  vmilerstood  in  an  absolute  sense;  for  whatever  theory  or 
line  of  practice  has  been  adopted,  wc  find  there  arc  still  cases  which  require  *  strong 
dresses,'  *  endless  sleeves,*  •  camisoles,'  *  tied  hands,"  *  forcible  holding  by  attend- 
ants,' •  wet  or  dry  packing/  or  *  seclusion  in  dark  or  padded  rooms,*  and  the  reasons 
generally  given  for  any  of  these  forms  of  restraint  are  for  *  surgical  purposes,'  or  *  vio- 
lence and  destniciivencss,*  or  'picking  the  face,'  or  Mo  prevent  suicide,*  or  'self- 
injury  and  mutilation,*  or  *  persistent  desimctiveness,'  or  'self-denuding/ etc.  I  sum* 
mcd  up  that  pafjer  with  the  following  conclusions,  which  I  wish  here  lo  reiterate,  as  what 
every  passing  year's  experience  has  only  served  lo  confirm  and  corroborate. 

*'  It  would  seem  that  the  English  superintendentsand  the  commissioners  have  the  same 
exceptional  classes  to  deal  with,  and  that  they  find  in  practice  some  mode  of  protective 
restramt  must  be  resorted  to.  Their  variations  of  practice  would  indicate  that,  instead 
of  A  settled  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  some  particular  method,  they  were  disposed 
rather  by  a  variety  of  means  to  apply  whatever  might  be  the  best  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object  of  necessary  protective  control  with  the  least  discomfort  and  risk  lo  the  pa- 
tient. We  are  obliged  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  have  figured  as  advocates  of 
non^restraint  do  not  really  mean  the  abandonment  of  all  coercive  measures,  for,  after  all, 
seclusion  against  the  will  of  the  patient,  or  the  use  of  padded  rooms,  wet  and  dry  pack- 
ing, (howering  and  manual  force  of  attendants,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  rcstxaint. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  real  diflference  in  prin- 

ple  among  experienced  professional  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  branch  of 
Sience  applied  to  the  practical  ends  of  humanity  and  benevolence.  Compare*)  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  ini^ne  were  treated  in  former  times,  the  present  system  is  indeed 
one  of  »  non-rc^traint.*  Intelligent  medication,  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  good  and  atiun- 
4ant  food,  moderate  and  pleasant  amusements,  congenial  occujxition  as  far  as  practicable^ 
combined  with  comfortable  surroundings,  have  proved  a  sufficient  treatment  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  insane,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  forcible 
means  and  mechanical  appliances  the  '  exception  to  the  rule.'  But  us  these  exceptional 
cases  do  exist,  on  the  universal  confession,  and  always  will,  they  require  exceptional 
treatment.  How  thctr  best  and  most  humane  care  can  be  accomplished  is  the  serious 
problem  that  brings  itself  to  every  conscientious  mind.  The  principles  on  which  all 
must  agree  arc  simply  these :  the  guiding  object  shi>uld  be  the  welfare  of  the  patient 
(not  forgetting  also  the  safety  of  those  about  him),  his  care  and  cure  in  the  surest  and 
speediest  manner  possible.  The  re^pDnsibility  of  all  measures  to  these  ends  must  rest 
upon  meiical  ded&ton  and  judgment  alone  ;  whether  Control  over  extreme  violence, 
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manifesting  tt«elf  suicidally  or  hotnlcidaUy,  ihall  be  established  by  the  simplest  mechant- 
caJ  restraint,  or  by  drugs,  or  by  the  appHc-itioo  of  water  in  shower-baths,  or  by  wet  pack- 
ing, or  by  the  hand*>  of  attendants,  with  all  the  ri^ksof  personal  struggles,  or  by  seclusion 
in  rooms  with  or  without  clothing  or  bedding,  with  the  mk  of  self-injury  by  such  means 
as  still  remain  to  the  patient,  or  by  any  other  measures  known  to  science  and  experience, 
must  all  depend  ultimately  uporv  what  the  medical  man  on  the  whole  shall  deem  best  for 
the  patient.  All  this  muj>t  come  under  the  one  head  of  medical  care  and  treatment,  pre- 
cisely as  is  the  case  with  the  physicians  in  general  practice  in  the  treatment  of  other  dis- 
easesi  or  the  treatment  of  any  disease  in  any  ordinary  hospital,  with  this  diflercnce,  per- 
haps, that  whatever  the  physician  in  the  case  of  the  insane  in  hospitals  advises,  he  is  ejc- 
pected  tn  see  carried  out.  Wherever  the  question  of  re^^traint  arises  in  connection  with 
any  individual  case  among  his  patients,  he  must  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
restraint,  and  he  mu'it  be  presumed  to  know  and  be  able  to  judge  between  what  is  cruel 
and  what  is  humane,  protective,  and  curative,  as  well  as  the  surgeon  knows  and  judges 
ill  his  operations  l>etween  necessary  pain  and  u-^eless  barbarity/' 

In  view  of  the  continued  agitation  of  this  subject,  I  have  only  the  following  considera- 
tions to  add :  Nobody  disputes  that  mechanical  restraint  could  be  wholly  abandoned.  So 
could  the  administration  of  medicine  be  wholly  discontinued.  There  may  be  tho*?e  who 
arc  prepared  to  take  this  extravagant  ground  in  regard  to  both ;  but  the  real  question,  at 
least  among  experienced  men,  is  whether  restraint  sk&uidht  abandoned;  whether  such 
a  course  would  be  best  for  the  insane.  It  is  upon  this  tei^t  our  practice  must  depend, 
whether  in  itself  the  practice  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  I  Mated  in  my  annual  report 
more  thnn  twenty  years  ago  (tS6o},  before  most  of  the  agitators  of  the  present  day  came 
U[X)n  the  stage,  that  restraint  and  seclusion  were  in  themselves  inadmissible,  and  only  to 
be  used  as  a  necessary  and  indispeni^ablc  means  of  treatment.  There  is  abundance  of 
experience  on  record  in  regard  to  this  subject*  The  discussion  of  restraint  on  its  merits 
has  long  since  been  so  exhausted  as  to  render  all  that  can  now^  be  said  mere  repetition  and 
altogether  inadequate  as  a  means  of  new  notoriety*  The  conclusions  of  the  Association 
of  American  Superintendents,  of  the  Psychological  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  Gcnnan  and 
English  authorities  who  represent  experience  with  the  insane,  have  settled  every  princi- 
ple in  this  matter,  ami  Itft  only  thf  distrefion  of  reducing  the  minimum  io  nothing.  But 
the  fact  is  restraint  has  Hn>tr  been  wholly  abandoned  either  in  England  or  any  other 
country.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  persoas  say  they  do  not  use  it.  Their 
real  practice  is  open  to  the  ini^uiry  whether  their  substitutes  are  belter  lor  the  patient 
or  worse.  The  practice  of  not  using  a  remedy  which  all  admit  to  be  only  for  exceptional 
cases  may  conform  to  a  dogma  by  a  physician  more  than  it  contributes  to  the  comfort  or 
recovery  of  a  patient,  which  latter  are  liable  sometimes  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  ardor  of 
defending  a  thcorj'.*  I  have  heard  some  say  they  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
prescribe  chloral,  and  others  say  the  same  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Such  utterances  may 
be  honest.    It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  they  are  wise.     They  do  not  make  their 
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*  Note.— Dr.  Tuke,  in  the  **  History  of  the  Insane,"  etc.,  already  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  Broadmoor  Asylum,  says  there  is  no  mechanical  restraint  resorted  to,  but  adds, 
"some  patients  are,  of  course,  secluded  in  a  single  room  in  which  a  bed  made  on  the 
Aoor  is  the  only  furniture  allowed,  and  in  which  the  window  is  protected  by  a  shutter  if 
the  patient  breaks  glass.  The  room  is,  when  the  shutter  is  closed,  only  partially  dark,  as 
there  arc  two  small  windows  near  the  ceiling  out  of  the  patient*s  reach.  By  the  side  of 
the  door  is  an  inspection  plate,  or  narrow  slit  in  the  wall,  with  a  movable  glazed  frame, 
opening  outwards,  through  which  the  occupant  of  the  room  can  be  observed  when  ncc* 
cssary/' 
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autliors  safe  guides  Evils  are  said  to  grow  out  of  the  mccUcal  u%e  of  many  remedies* 
Tbe  u&e  and  recognition  of  opium  by  medical  science  a^*  a  valuable  remedy  In  certain 
cases  to  relieve  pain,  to  secure  sleep,  etc.,  gives  it  an  indnr^t-ment  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, warrant  it^  indiscriminate  use.  Persons  may  use  it,  even  medically,  when  it 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  but  even  this  is  no  argument  against  its  proper  use  in  the  hands 
of  the  experienced  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  So  of  any  other  remedies,  such 
as  the  bromides  very  common  remedies  liable  to  abuse.  Their  safe  administration  is 
looked  for  only  at  the  hands  of  experienced  and  conscientious  men.  The  question  is,  why 
hould  not  this  same  principle  govern  the  use  or  non-use  of  mechanical  restraint  in  the 

atment  of  the  disease,  insanity  ?  We  arc  not  advocates  of  restraint  any  more  than 
^lire  arc  advocates  of  cutting  off  limbs.  Neither  is  to  be  resorted  to,  except  as  medical 
treatment. 

C€>mmitment^  DfUntion^  ami  Discharge  &f  PatieHts, — When  abroad,  in  1 879,  I  gave 
special  attention  to  the  questions  of  commitment,  detention,  and  discharge  of  patients; 
also  to  the  general  management,  internal  and  otherwise,  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  privi- 
leges granted,  occupation,  treatment,  etc.  I  had  the  honor  and  good  fortune  to  meet 
some  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  among  them  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  also  some  of  the  most  prominent  present  and 
Ex-Chancery  Visitors  in  Lunacy,  and  many  of  the  medical  superintendents.  From  these 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  from  personal  observation,  I  was  able  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  practice  obtaining,  and  of  the  government,  general  and  internal,  of  hospital^  for 
the  insane.  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  close  resemblance  of  the  law  and  practice 
to  ihe  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  the  guaran- 
tees, however,  being  greater  in  Xew  York  than  to  (Jlreat  Britain,  csjiecially  in  respect  of 
medical  certificates  and  official  magi^icrial  interference.  The  New  York  law  and  prac- 
tice in  respect  of  discharge  arc  also  much  simpler  in  regard  to  both  private  and  public 
patients.  In  the  appendix  of  my  report  for  1S78  I  presented  the  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences in  these  and  other  respects  between  the  English  Lunacy  Statutes  and  those  of 
Kcw  York. 

1  beg  to  present  here  the  opinions  on  the  English  and  Scotch  laws,  in  their  practical 
application,  on  the  most  import.int  matters  which  concern  the  insane,  which  were  given 
before  a  Parliamentary  ComraisVion  of  1877,  under  a  resolution  of  Parliament  ordering 
•that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  lunacy  law, 
so  far  as  regards  the  security  ajfonied  by  it  against  violations  of  personal  liberty.' 

I  might  have  summarized  the  matter  and  thus  brought  it  into  briefer  space,  but  it 
seemed  best,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  exact  language  used.  I  have  drawn  from  the 
testimony  of  men  of  large  cxp>erience  and  great  distinction  In  connection  with  the  care  of 
the  insane  and  managment  of  hospitals,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  officials  exer- 
cising governmental  supers-ision,  and  it  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  the 
opinions  expressed  before  that  commission  by  the  distinguished  medical  men  called  before 
tt,  were  fully  indorsed  by  I^rd  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  such  vast  experience  and  such 
illustrious  name  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  insane. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  law  held  by  such  men  on  all  vital  points  covering  the  care 
of  the  insane,  and  indorsed  by  such  an  authority  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  should  be  conclu- 
sive of  its  wisdom  and  practicability. 

The  English  law  in  regard  to  medical  certificates  is  much  simpler  and  much  less 
guarded  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Two  medical  certificates  are  required  in 
cases  of  private  patients,  and  but  one  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and  no  medical  ccrtificales 
in  the  case  of  chancery  patients.  All  the  qualiAcation  required  is  that  the  medical  men 
*  fchall  be  registered  physiciaits  or  apothecaries/     They  arc  not  required  to  be  approved 
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by  any  judicial  or  other  authority.  In  New  York  the  law  requires  in  aJl  cases,  pri- 
vate or  public,  two  medical  ccrtihcates,  and  these  roust  be  made  under  oath  by  med- 
ical men,  authorixed  as  examiners,  and  the  ccrttHcatea  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  a 
judge. 

Mr.  Perceval^  Secretary  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  on  his  examination  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  1S77,  testified,  in  answer  to  the  question, '  I&  it  necessary 
that  the  iwo  mi^dical  men  who  sign  the  certiticates  should  be  qualiHcd  practitioners?^ 
that  up  to  1S58  there  were  no  qualifications  specified;  that  patients  could  be  sent  hy  a 
physician,  apothecary,  or  sui^on  ;  that  the  medical  act  of  1S58  provided  for  the  registra- 
tion of  all  medical  practitioners,  and  when  the  lunacy  acts  were  last  amended,  in  1862, 
advantage  was  taken  of  that  circumstance  to  get  a  proper  detinition  of  the  words  •  phy* 
sician,  apothecary,  or  surgeon/  These  words  throughout  the  lunacy  acts  now  mean 
2;iitedical  practitioner  regtitered  tinder  the  Act  of  1858,  and  no  other  person  can  sign  a 
ertificate. 
*  Q.  He  may  be  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  ? 

**  A.  He  may  be  a  physician,  surgeon*  or  apothecary.  We  do  not  care  what  he  is,  so 
long  as  he  is  a  rcgbtcred  medical  practitioner.  He  has  such  a  qualification  as  entitle* 
him  to  be  on  the  register,  and  that  is  sufhcicnt. 

*'  The  English  taw  provides  that  the  medical  man  must  have  seen  a  patient  within  seven 
days  before  admission;  copies  of  the  certiBcates  are  sent  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lu- 
nacy within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  admission  of  the  patient,  and  any  defects  may  be 
remedied  within  fourteen  days  after  being  iaued,  and  the  certificates  must  always  be  in 
form.  The  Nev?  York  law  provides  that  the  certificates  mu^t  be  in  form  as  required  by 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  must  be  completed  and  approved  by  the  court  within 
6vc  days. 

"Mr.  Perceval  testified  in  regard  to  private  patients  thnt  two  medical  certificates  and  a 
request,  or  order,  by  some  friend  or  acquaintance,  arc  all  that  is  required;  in  regard  to 
public  patients  an  order  of  the  magistrate  accompanied  by  one  certificate.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  certificates  should  not  be  countersigned  by  some  public  oBicer,  he 
answered;  <!  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  additional  protection  to  the  patient  at 
all ;  but  there  are  of  course  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  you  would  interpose  an  addi- 
tional diflicuUy,  no  doubt,  if  that  is  your  object,  upon  that  whicli  is  hard  enough  already.* 

"Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  do  not  think  there  should  be  some  public  officer,  or 
some  public  record  of  the  incarceration  of  people  against  their  will  ? 

"  A.  You  have  a  public  record,  and  I  do  not  personally  think  that  the  inter\'entton  of 
a  public  officer  would  be  of  any  materia]  value  at  all  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  a  material  guaranty,  and  it  would  oppose  an  additional  diflioiltj 
to  the  earlier  treatment  <i^  insanity,  which  is  so  very  important. 

"  Q,  Arc  there  different  forms  of  insanity,  some  of  which  may  be  aggravated  by  early 
treatment,  and  others  cured  ? 

**  A.  That  is  a  me  Jicai  question  which  I  leave,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  the  medical  wit> 
ncsscs.'* 

*•  Mr.  ynm€$  Wilkttt  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  in  answer  to  the  question  : 
'  Do  you  think  the  protections  which  the  law  at  present  provides  against  the  detention 
of  jicrsuns  who  are  not  lunatics  arc  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  and  pery^n  of 
the  subject  ?'  replied :  *  1  think  they  are;  I  must  say  that  if  I  myself  were  to  be  insane, 
or  had  any  one  belonging  to  me  afllictcd  in  that  way,  I  should  place  perfect  reliance  in 
the  present  safeguards  which  the  certificates  and  orders  provide  ? 

**  Q.  Do  you  regard  the  medical  certificate  as  in  itself  a  personal  protection  to  liberty  ? 

"A.  Uf  course  it  would  not  be,  apart  from  the  order  and  statement,  but  it  is  a  most 
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important  thing  In  deddtng  on  tlie  insanity  or  not  of  a  patient,  and  as  to  the  propdety  of 
placing  that  patient  under  care  and  treatment. 

*•  Q.  Do  you  think  the  precaution!  which  ihe  law  at  present  provides  suHicient? 

**A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  The  certificate  now  is  permanentt  lasting  until  (he  patient  is  discharged ;  do  you 
think  that  is  a  good  things  or  that  the  certificate  ought  to  be  for  a  limited  time  and  reiiew' 
able?  * 

**  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  renewing  it*  Many  of  the  patients  tn 
licensed  houses  are  very  poor;  they  are  received  and  kept  really  at  rates  which  arc  little 
above  pauper  rates,  and  any  additional  certificate  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  friends,  for  I 
presume  it  would  (aW  on  the  friends,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  good  it  would  do. 

**  Q.  t  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  desirable  in  all  coses  that  they  t^hould  be 
very  early  treated  ? 

*♦  A.  I  think  so. 

**  Q«  You  make  no  exception  ? 

"  A.  No,  sir.  There  may  be  an  exception  as  to  the  period  ;  it  depends  upon  what  is 
called  early  treatment.  There  might  be  some  very  slight  insanity,  a  first  attack,  which 
gets  well  very  rapidly,  perhaps  before  any  one  would  think  of  removing  a  patient  to  an 
asylum. 

**  Q.  You  think  there  are  no  cases  of  a  very  excitable  temperament,  in  which,  being 
sent  to  those  places,  might  increase  the  complaint  and  tendency  to  mania? 

"A.  No,  sir^  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  removal  from  home  associations  and 
from  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  tends  very  rapidly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient." 

Dr.  J>  Lockhtirt  Robertson^  one  of  the  Ivord  Chancellor's  visitors  in  lunacy,  and 
previously  a  medical  superintendent,  was  examined.  To  the  question  as  lo  qualifications 
of  the  physician,  he  replied :  '*  1  do  not  think  a  special  knowledge  of  lunacy  is  so  im- 
portant as  being  a  well-educated  physician, 

"  Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  mode,  by  the  certificate  of  two  medioil 
men,  surgeons  for  instance,  or  apothecaries,  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject, 

"  A.  1  think  it  is.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  certificates.  1  think  medical 
men  are  so  afraid  of  actions  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the  certificates  signed.  In  an 
urgent  case  early  treatment  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  to  the  patient. 

**  Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  safeguards  ag&inst  the  improper  ad- 
mission and  detention  of  persons  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  are  pradi- 
c&tly  sufficient,  and  that  a  more  complicated  system  of  checks  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  ? 

"A.  Yes,  decidedly." 

Dr.  Robertson  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  d^iruble  to  have  some  official 
order  by  a  magistrate  in  cases  of  private  patients.  This  would  give  protection  to  the 
friends  as  well  as  the  physicians  making  the  certificates. 

Dr,  y.  CriiKtoH'Browntt  Lord  Chancellor's  visitor  In  lunacy,  and  previously  a  med- 
ical superintendent,  was  examined, 

"  Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I  asked  Dr.  Robertson.  Are  you  deci- 
dedly of  the  opinion  that  the  safeguards  against  improper  admis&ion  and  detention  of 
persons  in  asylums  are  practically  sufficient,  and  that  a  more  complicated  system  of 
checks  would  do  more  harm  than  good  ? 

•*  A.  I  am, 

**  Q.  That  is  an  opinion  based  on  your  experience  in  your  official  capacity ,  ind  alto  on 
jour  previous  experience  ? 

13 
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"  A.  It  Is. 

"Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  concur  with  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Additional  order,  or  inquiry,  before  a  tnagisirate  might  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  private 
patients,  generally  speaking. 

"A.  Before  a  tnagislrate  ? 

•*  Q.  Yes;  such  a  one  as  h  now  in  use  with  regard  to  pauper  patients? 

•*  A-  I  rcaUy  do  not  believe  tliat  there  would  be  any  additional  security  in  such  a  pro- 
vision; in  ijtgningthe  orders  for  pauper  patients  many  magi&irateii  regard  it  Jf  a  certiticate 
h  in  due  form^as  a  mimsterial  act.  They  sign  the  order  merely  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  an  arrangement  with  reference  to  private  patients  might  cause  delay,  as  it  does  some* 
tiroes  in  the  case  of  paupers,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  magistrate.  I  think, 
also,  it  might  increase  the  prejudice  agninst  a.«ylum  treatment.  The  public  would  look  upon 
insanity  as  in  some  way  connected  with  crime,  if  a  patient  had  to  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate. 

"  Q.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  certificates  should  be  renewed  from  lime  to  time  ? 

"  A.  I  have  thought  over  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  any  additional  safe- 
guard. 

"  Q*  Might  not  some  system  of  medical  referees  in  such  a  case  possibly  be  established 

;tead  of  taking  any  chance  medical  man  that  comes  first?  Might  there  not  be  some 
ons  who  would  pass  an  examination  in  mental  diseases  to  whom  all  these  cases  might 
be  referred  instead  of  taking  the  first  chance  medical  man  ? 

**  A.  It  might  be  so.  but  I  think  it  would  tend  rather  to  diminish  public  confidence  to 
have  specialists  signing  certificates.  The  public  would  come  lo  associate  them  with  mad 
doctors,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  general  practitioners  sign  the  ccr* 
ftficate.     The  public  have  more  conhdence  in  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  famdy  doctor,*' 

Dr.  Browne's  testimony  was  that  tarly  treatment  was  of  the  greatest  possible  value, 

Z?n  John  Charles  Buckniil,  over  eighteen  years  a  medical  superintendent,  and  Lord 
Chancellor's  visit' »r  in  lunacy, thirteen  and  one^half  years,  testi^ed  : 

**  Q.  With  reference  to  the  admission  t>f  private  patients  into  asylums  and  their  dis- 
charge,  what  do  you  think  the  principle  of  that  ought  to  be  ? 

**  A,  1  ihink  the  principle  should  be  to  make  the  admission  as  easy  as  possible  in  order 
to  provide  for  early  treatment,  and  to  make  the  discharge  as  easy  as  possible  in  order  also 
to  provide  for  early  treatment,  for  if  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  a  patient  out  of  asylums 
there  wHi  be  a  disinclination  to  send  them  in.  That  is  a  point  which  has  been  very  well 
worked  out  by  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  they  have  proved  it  by  statistics/" 

Dr.  Bucknill  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  the  medical  certificates  in  case  of  private 
patients  the  law  should  provide  thai  the  person  who  gave  the  order  should  bear  some 
relation  to  the  patients,  saying:  "  As  to  the  person  himself,  the  statute  gives  no  indication 
ms  to  who  the  person  should  be,  and.  in  point  of  fact  and  practice,  the  most  improper 
persons  may  sign  the  order.  A  gentleman's  foutnpan  may  sign  for^hc  gentleman's  son  ; 
a  foreigner  will  sign  for  his  lunatic  friend  and  leave  the  country  immediately;  a  solicitor's 
clerk  will  sign  ;  all  manner  of  people  will  sign — people  who  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

"  Q.  You  think  the  order  is  considered  more  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  the  certifi* 
cate  of  the  medical  man  is  really  relied  upon? 

**  A.  Ncs  iHe  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  man  who  signs  the  order.  The  certificate 
and  the  orders  go  together.  With  regard  to  the  admission  :  the  patient  once  admitted,  the 
man  who  signs  the  order  holds  the  staff  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  asylum  unless  the  person  who  signed  the  order  is  incapable.  If  he 
becomes  incapable  by  disease  or  by  insanity,  or  if  he  is  dead  or  has  left  Ihe  couniry,  then 
the  statute  lays  down  the  rule  that  certain  other  persons  may  order  the  discharge ;  bul 
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Otherwise,  if  he  is  not  incapable,  no  one  but  the  person  who  hAS  signed  the  order  can  pro 
cure  the  discharge  of  a  patient  once  admitted  Into  a  licemed  hou^  or  a  hospitaL 

'*  Q.   What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  ? 

•*  A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meddle  with  the  existing  forms  without  increasing  the  diHiculty 
of  obtaining  early  treatment;  I  think  that  the  rule  which  has  been  laid  down  with  regard 
to  the  discharge  of  patients  from  asylums,  namely,  that  if  a  man  who  signs  the  order  is 
incapable,  then  the  husband  or  wife  could  act,  and  if  there  be  no  husband  or  wife,  then 
the  father  or  mother,  or  the  next  of  kin  may  very  well  be  introduced  in  the  order  for 
adroi»ion;  that  if  a  patient  has  a  husband  or  wife  he  or  she  should  sign  the  order,  or,  in 
default,  the  father  or  mother,  or  next  of  krn,  or  a  solicitor  could  for  any  of  the^c  or  in 
case  of  a  lunatic  who  has  no  relative  to  be  found,  I  think  a  solicitor  might  be  employed 
to  act  for  any  friend. 

**  Q.  You  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  America  and  examined  the  state  of  things 
there;  can  you  tell  us  what  the  American  law  is  in  regard  tu  the  admission  and  deten- 
tion of  persons  in  asylums? 

**  A*  It  varies  in  every  State.  A  good  deal  of  change  has  taken  place  quite  recently ; 
the  Slate  of  New  York  seems  to  have  made  the  best  change.  There  the  certificates  before 
ihe  year  before  last  could  be  signed  by  any  two  men  calling  themselves  medical  men. 
The  new  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  qualified  medical  men  and  that  they  bhall  also 
have  a  certificate  from  some  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  to  whom  they  arc  personally  known 
IS  competent  fur  their  duties.  An  attempt  is  being  made  lu  create  a  class  of  medical  men 
who  understand  something  about  insanity  and  are  capable  of  giving  certificates. 

"  Q.  Have  you  considered  whether  ea>y  discbarge  from  asylums  would  tend  to  the  more 
frequent  admissions  to  the  asylums  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder  and  to  the  early 
treatment  of  the  disease  ? 

"  A.  Sir  James  Coxc  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  highest  p^crccntage  of 
cases  but  the  "shortest  duration  of  treatment  in  Scotland  is  found  in  the  Renfrewshire  asy- 
lums, which  arc  parochial  asylums,  in  which  the  inspectors  of  the  poor  can  put  a  patient 
on  the  outbreak  of  insanity  without  any  diBicutty,  and  also  remove  him  without  any  diffi- 
culty whatever.  He  points  out  that  the  authorities  of  asylums  mighty  perhaps,  unwillmgly 
increase  the  indisposition  to  place  patients  in  asylums  by  throwing  impediments  in  tlte 
way  of  their  eas7  removal  from  asylums,  I  take  it  that  the  succession  of  events  which 
Sir  James  points  out  is  this, — that  you  get  easy  discharge  from  these  Renfrewshire  paro- 
chial asylums ;  therefore  you  get  early  treatment  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cures 
effected  in  short  time. 

**  Q.  You  think  that  in  all  cases  it  is  a  great  object  to  get  early  treatment  ? 

*■  A.  Yes;   I  think  that  is  the  greatest  point  to  aim  at, 

*•  Q.  Therefore,  if  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  discharge  would  induce  the  people  to 
send  all  (>atients  in  the  early  stages  to  the  asylums,  the  percentage  of  cures  would  be 
greater  and  the  cures  would  l>e  more  rapid? 

♦♦  A*  Yes;  that  b  exactly  what  1  mean." 

Sir  yames  Coxe^  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  in  Scotland,  testified  : 

"  Q,  In  the  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  for 
Ihe  year  1859,  signed  by  yourself,  there  are  one  or  two  paragraphs  which  I  shouKl  like  to 
read  to  you  :  *  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  in  the  treatment  of  tn^^anity.  loss  of 
lime  is  unfavorable  to  recovery,  or  that  every  impediment  that  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
immediate  treatment  acts  most  prejudicially  upon  the  patient  by  tending  to  render  fienna- 
ncnt  the  aberration  from  normal  action  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  would 
speedily  have  subsided/     Is  that  your  opinioti? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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*•  Q*  *  We  »re  therefore  of  opinion  that  asylums  »rc  capable  of  rendeTing  to  mankind 
far  greater  services  than  they  have  yet  achieved  ;*  is  that  also  your  opinion  nuw  ? 

*•  A.  Vcsj  sir  Sir  James  Coxe  testified  that  the  medical  certificates  were  acted  upon  in 
Scotland  by  the  sheriff.*  •  In  the  case  of  the  sheriff  there  is  no  reference  to  any  inde- 
pendent medical  man  at  present.* 

**  Q.  The  sheriff  hinwclf  detcnnincs  for  himself  whether  the  grounds  stated  by  the 
medical  men  arc  sufficient  ? 

"A.  Ves. 

**Q.  He  docs  not  refer  it  to  any  independent  medical  man  ? 

*•  A.  No ;  he  judges  for  himself. 

"  Q.  In  your  judgment^  would  it  be  an  improvement  that  the  certificates,  before  being  ' 
acted  upoHi  should  be,  if  necessary,  canvassed^  and  further  inquiry  directed  by  some 
independent  medical  official  ? 

'*  A.  I  think  it  would  merely  complicate  matters. 

"  Q.  Vou  think,  in  practice,  it  is  a  sufBcient  precaution,  the  sheriff  examining  the  ( 
tificates  and  the  gruunds  stated  in  them  ? 

"  A.  I  think  so.'* 

Dr,  Harrington  Tuke^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  having 
had  practice  at  Han  well,  under  Dr.  Conolly,  and  at  present  having  charge  of  a  private 
asylum  at  Chtswlck,  testified  : 

"Q.  Would  you  suggest  that  no  certificates  should  be  signed  except  by  medical  men 
who  had  special  practice  in  lunacy  ? 

"A.  1  would  rather  suggest  that  the  knowledge  of  lunacy  should  be  made  more  gen- 
eral than  it  is. 

*'  Q.  You  wooid  not  have  a  special  class  of  medical  men  for  lunacy  cases  ? 

"A.  No;,  I  think  not. 

*•  Q.  We  have  had  the  opinion  already  expressed  both  ways,  that  there  should  be  aj 
special  class  of  medical  men,  skilled  in  lunacy,  who  should  sign  one  of  these  certificate 
and  also  that  it  would  be  a  mischievous  thing  to  have  any  special  class  of  that  sort? 

••  A.  I  think  there  would  be  less  confidence  of  the  public  in  specialists  in  any  particular 
class  tlian  any  two  physicians  taken  at  hazard,  but  I  think  that  the  physicians  should  be 
better  trained. 

**  Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable,  also,  that  the  medical  ccrtificati 
shr>utd  have  a  temporary  effect,  or  that  the  certificate  should  be  signed  by  medical  men*] 
who  had  special  knowledge  of  lunacy  ? 

"  A,  No,  I  am  not  so;  the  result  of  giving  it  to  special  medical  men  would  lead  to 
still  greater  distrust  than  there  is  at  present,  becau>ie,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  ignorance 
of  medical  men  leads  them  to  refuse  to  sign  medical  certificates, 

*•  Q,  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  limit  the  effect  of  ihe  certificate? 

"  A,  No,  it  would  lead  to  so  much  mitichief  in  so  many  ca.ses  that  I  doubt  its  efficacy. 
It  would  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  patient  by  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  examination,  and 
then  there  are  actually  so  few  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  make  a  general  rule  for  them. 

**  Q,  Do  you  consider  that  if  any  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  committal  of  the 
insane  to  public  or  private  asylums  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  cure 
and  with  that  early  treatment  which,  we  have  some  evidence,  is  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  cure  ? 


*  Note. — The  sheriff  in  Scotland  approves  certificates  instead  of  the  judges,  as  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  olHcc  is  still  that  of  a  local  judge,  and  not  merely  ministerial^ 
i£  in  England. 
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'*  A.  Any  delmy  in  instAnt  mcdtCAl  treatment  is  most  disastrous.  Dr,  Conolly  and  my- 
seif  went  over  the  statistics  of  three  asylums  with  which  we  were  connected.  We  found 
ihikt  seventy-seven  per  cent,  that  were  treated  under  three  months  recovered ;  those  that 
were  treated  later  diminished  in  an  absolutely  geometrical  ratio,  until  at  last  it  sank  10| 
after  twelve  months,  something  like  twenty  per  cent,  fully  cured.  1  think  any  obsiade 
in  the  way  of  medical  treatment,  either  in  an  asylum  or  othervrise,  most  injurious. 

I>r.  Henry  Maudshyu  a  physician,  practicing  m  London,  testified  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  law»  *^  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  patients  is  sufficiently  stringent  and  quite  as 
stringent  as  can  be  properly  consistent  with  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  its  early  stages.*' 
He  testified  that  If  insanity  was  to  be  cured,  the  person  must  be  put  under  treatment 
early,  **  because  recoveries  are  entirely  in  proportion  to  the  early  stage  at  which  treat- 
ment is  adopted.  If  regulations  are  made  more  stringent  than  th^  are  now  (and,  in- 
deed, the  present  regulation  operates  to  some  extent  in  that  direction),  the  friends  of 
patients  will,  instead  of  sending  them  from  home,  as  is  almost  essential  in  the  case  of  in- 
sanity— unlike,  in  this  respect,  other  diseases — keep  them  at  home  under  improper  con- 
ditions, and  so  very  much  injure  the  chance  of  recovery," 

As  to  any  alteration  tn  the  law  touching  the  certiticates  he  testified  :  **  I  have  considered 
the  matter.  If  it  is  considered  desirable,  as  I  have  heard  suggested,  that  the  certificates 
should  go  before  some  public  official  before  they  were  acted  upon,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
public  official  would  be  in  a  Ijetter  qualified  posttion,  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificates, than  the  commissioners,  to  whom  exact  copies  are  sent  within  twenty-four  hours; 
indeed,  not  really  so  much  so.  If  he  entered  really  into  the  matter  in  each  case,  it  would 
be  a  very  anxious  responsibility  and  a  formidable  matter  for  him  to  undertake  ;  and,  if 
be  did  not,  would  stmply  become  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  adding  to  the  publicity*,  add- 
ing to  the  expense^  and  adding  to  the  delay  of  getting  a  patient  under  care,  and  would 
make  the  early  treatment  more  difficult  than  it  is." 

Again,  he  testified  that  people  ^*  would  shrink  very  much  indeed,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, from  having  a  public  officer  come  in  to  proclaim,  say  a  young  lady  of  eighteen, 
a  lunatic,  or  a  wife  after  childbirth  who  is  insane,  perhaps,  for  a  month  or  two.  To  & 
professional  man  such  a  public  thing  might  be  almoiit  ruin." 

"  Q.  Would  there  be  greater  publicity  in  that  way  than  there  would  be  from  a  certifi- 
cate given  by  a  medical  man  in  the  neighborhood? 

**  A.  Yes,  it  would  be  thought  so ;  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  certificates  are  often 
^ven  in  this  way :  The  medical  man  of  the  family,  who  is  in  regular  attendance,  gives 
one  of  the  certificates.  He  calls  in  a  physician  in  consultation,  who  then  sees  the  case 
separately  afterward  and  gives  the  second  certificate.  There  is  no  alarm  of  the  patient. 
It  is  simply  an  ordinary  matter  of  /consul tation  as  it  appears  to  him/^ 

Dr.  Dmckworih  IViUiami^  medical  superintendent  of  Sussex  County  Asylum,  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  testified : 

'*  Q.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  pauper  lunatics  being  sent  early  to  the  asylum  ? 

•*  A.  Very  great. 

"Q.  From  the  lunatic  wards  of  the  workhouse? 

"  A.  They  should  be  sent  at  once,  in  my  opinion^  without  going  to  the  lunatic  wards 
at  all. 

**  Q.  You  think  that  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  forms  are  complied  with  the  patient  should 
go  at  once  to  the  asylum  and  n6t  go  to  the  workhouse  first  ? 

"  A.  Certainly. 

•*  Q.  Do  you  say  that  because  yon  think  there  is  more  chance  of  cure  in  such  cases  ? 

**  A.  Because  there  is  more  chance  of  cure,  and  also  on  the  score  of  economy/* 

Dr.  WilUams  testified  to  the  evil  o  f  the  insane  being  taken  to  the  workhouses  without  any 
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certificate,  ivhicb  wft^s  the  common  custom,  and  In  condemning  this,  he  spoke  the  opin* 
ion  of  all  the  authorities. 

Thf  A'ti^ht  HoH(*rabh  the  Eari  of  Ska/iesbury,  attended  before  the  committee  by  per- 
mission of  the  House  of  l^rds,  and  was  examined.  He  testified  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  lunncy  commission  "  now  close  upon  fifty  years.  I  was  a^ociatcd  with 
Lord  Gordon  on  the  first  committee  of  inquiry  in  1828,  then  in  1829  in  bringing  in  the 
fif^t  biU  received;  since  that  lime  for  twenty  years  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  con- 
tinually/* He  was  permanent  chairman  from  1845.  He  testified  to  the  law  gcncmlly, 
and  to  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  statutes. 

**  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  facility  with  which  patients  are  admitted  into  asylums 
is  not  too  great  at  the  present  time  ? 

**  A.  No,  certainly  not.  I  think  that  the  whole  of  our  experience  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not.  We  stated  so  in  1859  and  we  state  it  still  more  emphatically  now» 
1  cannot  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  a  patient  has  been  brought  into  any  asylum' 
in  whose  case  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  saying  that  he  was  a  proper  subject 
for  cure  and  treatment ;  I  can  hardly  recollect  a  single  in?itance*  I  see,  by  referring  to  the 
evidence  which  has  already  been  given  before  your  honorable  committee,  that  such  is  the'] 
testimony  of  every  man  of  experience  who  has  been  consulted  on  the  matter,  It  was 
likewise  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  sat  in  1S59,  for  they  reported  in  that  sense. 

**  Q.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  feeling  which  has  been  expressed,  not  only  gcnerallyp 
but  by  witnesses  before  the  committee,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  are  admitted  to  the 
asylums  in  a  state  of  sanity  and  kept  there  ? 

**  A.  I  have  no  doubt  those  statements  would  be  made,  because  I  never  knew  the  case' 
of  a  patient,  either  under  confinement  or  after  confinement,  who  did  not  say  that  he  had 
been  most  unjustly  confined.     I  hardly  know  an  instance.     I  do  not  know  that  any  in* 
stancei  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  allegation. 

"  Q.  At  any  rate,  it  is  your  Lord:*bip's  opinion  that  the  adnciission  of  patients  into  an 
asylum  is  now  sufficiently  guarded  ? 

"  A.  I  think  so. 

**  Q.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  their  detention  there  7  Is  it  not  the  cast 
that  they  are  sometimes  kept  there  longer  than  is  necessary  ? 

"A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  now;  it  was  rather  my  opinion  in  1859  that,  under 
some  circumstances,  they  may  have  been  detained  beyond  the  time  that  it  was  absolulely| 
necessary,  but  then  I  think  that  a  great  deal  was  lo  be  said  in  extenuation  of  that.  It  ii 
a  great  responsibility  lo  send  out  a  patient  upon  the  world,  both  with  respect  to  the  p*«i 
tient  himself  and  in  respect  to  society,  before  you  are  satisfied  that  he  is  cured  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  such  a  slate  that  he  can  be  safely  trusted.  Since  1859,  I  should  very  much  modify 
the  opinion  I  then  gave. 

"  Q.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  many  of  the  stories  that  we  hear,  from  time  to 
time,  of  conspiracies  and  of  ill-treatment  arc  themselves  delusions  in  the  minds  of  people 
who  are  intending  to  say  what  is  accurate  ? 

•*  A.  I  think  so  ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  in  many  instances  one  of  the 
fifit  indications  that  a  man  gives,  or  a  woman  gives,  of  a  state  of  aberration,  is  the  belief 
of  a  conspiracy.  I  liave  never  heard  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed  for  a  purpose  of  that 
description.'- 

In  regard  to  chronic  cases  and  others  being  taken  first  to  the  workhouse,  his  Lordship 
testified: 

**  I  think  it  highly  necessary  that  in  every  instance  the  patient  should  go  to  the  asylum 
first,  and  pass  from  the  asylum  to  the  workhouse,  and  nut  from  the  workhouse  to  the  asy-J 
lum,  which  is  ver)'  often  the  case.     He  gets  into  the  workhouse  and  there  is  detained. 
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when  if  he  went  to  the  asylum  it  would  be  adjudged  at  once  whether  he  was  a  5t  Cftse  for 
the  asylum ;  and  if  not,  he  would  be  sent  back  to  the  workhouse.  Id  that  way  a  great 
number  of  the  recent  cases  are  kept  back  to  a  very  late  period^  when  they  might  have 
been  treated  and  sent  back  to  the  world  perfectly  well. 

**  Q.  The  practice  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be  ? 

**A.  Vcs." 

He  testified  concerning  suicidal  and  homicidal  cases  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  those  cases  in  due  time. 

After  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  suicide  at  large,  he  stated  that  there  were  then  in 
conhnemeni  in  the  various  asylums,  six  thousand  and  ninety-six  suicidal  patients.  Refer* 
ring  I0  the  criminal  asylum  at  Broadmoor,  he  said  that,  leaving  out  all  that  were  there 
for  minor  causes^  '*  there  were  one  hundred  and  fony-fivc  men  charged  with  murder.  In 
seventV'five  cases  the  insanity  was  not  recognised  before  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
In  twcnty*nine,  iniianity  was  recognized,  but  the  persons  were  reputed  hannless.  In 
|hirt)'-ihrec,  the  insanity  was  recognized  in  the  pcnyons,  nut  probably  recognized  as  being 
attogether  harmless,  but  insufiicient  precautions  were  taken.  In  eight,  exact  circum* 
stances  were  not  known.*' 

Of  ninety-eight  **  charged  with  attempts  at  murder,  maiming,  or  stabbing,  in  forty-two 
the  disease  was  not  recognized  before  the  commission  of  the  crime;  in  twenty-nine  they 
were  reputed  harmless ;  of  twelve  insufficient  care  was  taken ;  and  in  fifteen  the  exact 
circumstances  were  not  known.  When  you  come  to  the  women,  there  arc  seventy-one 
women  charged  with  murder;  in  twenty-eight  the  insanity  was  not  rccogniated  before 
the  commission  of  the  crime;  in  thirteen  the  insanity  was  recognized,  but  the  |>ersons 
were  reputed  harmless;  in  twenty -three  the  insanity  was  recognized  and  the  persons 
were  not  regarded  ms  altogether  harmless,  but  insuflficient  precautions  were  taken.  Then 
you  come  to  the  stabbing:  in  four  the  insanity  was  not  recognized;  in  six  they  were 
reputed  harmless ;  in  two  sufficient  precaution  was  not  taken."  He  adds  :  *»  This  b  a 
very  important  matter,  because  it  shows  the  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which,  through 
inattention,  the  insanity  is  not  detected  till  an  overt  act  has  been  committed.  That  is 
the  evil  way  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  judge  of  sanity  or  tn<ianity.  They 
will  never  hold  a  person  lo  be  insane  until  some  overt  act  has  been  committed,  and  that 
is  always,  invariably,  the  case  before  juries.  Then  an  overt  act  having  been  committed 
furnishes  a  proof  that  the  disorder  is  very  far  advanced,  almost  to  be  inveterate,  and 
consequently  incurable.  What  I  state  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  precautions, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  though 
I  cuuld  by  no  means  render  admission  into  the  asylums  more  easy  than  it  is,  I  most  un> 
doubtedly  would  not  render  it  more  difficult,  because  I  am  certain  society  is  in  very 
great  danger.  We  always  have  felt,  as  commissioners,  that  we  have  a  double  duty.  We 
have  a  duty  to  the  patient  and  a  duty  lo  society.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  patient  to  sec 
that  he  is  not  needlessly  and  improperly  shut  up ;  but  we  have  also  a  duty  to  society  to 
«ee  that  persons  who  ought  to  be  under  care  and  treatment  should  be  under  care  and 
treatment,  and,  moreover,  that  they  should  not  be  set  at  large  before  they  can  be  consid* 
a^ed  safe  to  mix  in  society. 

**  Q.  Do  not  these  facts,  which  are  very  remarkable,  point  rather  to  a  want  of  koowl* 
edge  of  lunacy  among  medical  men  ? 

**  A.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there  is  sufficient  knowledge  of 
lunacy  among  medical  men,  but  such  cases  as  this  have  never  been  brought  under  their 
observation;  they  have  been  suffered  to  roam  about;  nobody  has  taken  any  trouble 
about  ihem;  in  the  case  of  many  of  them  the  family  did  not  suspect  the  madness;  tlicy 
might   have  thought  the  man  was  queer,  and  they  never  thought  of  consulting  a  doctor 
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on  the  matter.     I  have  no  doubt  a  g^reat  number  of  medical  men,  if  they  hod  seen  tach  a 
case  at  an  early  period,  would  have  come  to  the  right  conclusion  about  it.     As  I  was 
saying,  the  large  mass  of  society,  even  educated  per&ons,  are  whoUy  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  unless  ihcy  see  something  that  is  very  decided  ;  that  they  consider  an  aberration  ; 
something  very  peculiar;  something  out  of  the  common  way;  another  is  this, — it  venir 
often  happens  a  great  change  of  characti^r  is  very  often  the  indication  of  coming  insanity^d 
and  then  many  people  say,  and  very  naturally, '  What  is  the  matter  with  this  person  ?  h«l 
ia  getting  very  cross;  he  is  quite  a  changed  man;  he  is  not  half  as  good-humored  as 
used  to  be ;  he  has  become  crabbed  and  ill  tempered  ;*  they  do  not  see  that  this  ver 
often  is  an  indication  of  hi*  approaching  insanity  ;  they  put  it  down  to  a  sudden  ( 
of  temper. 

**  Q.   Has  your  lord&hip  any  suggestions  to  make  upon  that  point  ? 

"A.  No  ;  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make,  because  I  am  very  unwilling  to  say  anything 
thai  should  restrict  in  any  way,  more  than  is  now  restricted^  the  person  or  liberty  of  the 
subject;  I  only  wish  to  call  greater  attention  to  these  things,  that  people  may  have  their 
eyes  open«  and  then  they  may  put  their  heads  together  and  see  if  they  can  devise  some- 
thing  by  which  a  remedy  may  be  applied,  but  I  have  no  particular  suggestion  of  my  own 
to  make  ;  I  only  give  it  as  a  very  striking  fact,  and  one  that  should  put  us  on  our  guard 
very  much  against  juries,  because  they  never  deal  with  the  matter  unless  there  is  an  oveifj 
act,  which  overt  act,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  b  a  proof  that  the  disorder  is 
incurable.'* 

In  regard  to  medical  certiftcates  his  lordship  testified : 

**  It  is  very  remarkable,  taking  it  altogether,  that  the  certificates  have  been  so  sound, 
considering  the  great  number  that  have  been  given  evciy  year.  Of  cour^,  we  mu^t  admit 
that  they  have  been  signed  by  medical  men  who  have  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
lunacy,  but  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  number  of  certificates  which  hav 
passed  through  our  hands  since  1859 — the  date  of  the  last  committee^ — amounts  to  more 
than  185,000,  and  yet  of  all  those  certificates  I  do  not  think  so  many  as  half  ado^en  have 
been  found  defective.  It  sounds  very  well  to  say  that  persons  acquainted  with  lunacy 
should  be  the  only  persons  to  sign  certificates,  but  the  fact  is,  as  matters  now  %tand,  that 
ft  great  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  lunacy  is  not  possessed  by  many  people ; 
there  are  a  certain  number  who  are  well-informed,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
know  very  tittle  about  it,  and  with  the  large  number  of  the  insane — dispersed,  as  they 
are,  all  over  the  country — you  must  trust  to  the  medical  men  of  the  several  districts.  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  this  point.  The  ccrtiticatcs  hitherto  have  been  very  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  quite  certain  that,  out  of  the  185,000,  there  was  not  one  who  was  not 
shut  up  upon  good,  fair,  prima  facit  evidence  that  he  ought  to  be  under  care  and 
treatment;  such  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  physicianii  of  note  who  have  been  sum- 
moned before  this  committee;  for  what  does  that  ari^e  from — ^it  does  not  arise  from 
the  great  knowledge  of  the  medical  men  of  the  lunacy  that  they  handle,  but  it  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  habit  of  keeping  back  the  patients  so  long,  because  the 
parents  and  friends  do  not  like  to  admit  to  themselves  that  the  patient  is  affected, 
and  so  delay  to  call  in  a  medical  man.  And  then  begins,  when  the  medical  man  is 
at  last  called  in,  the  fear  and  apprehension  that  the  patient  may  be  sent  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  the  whole  affair  become  public;  so  that  when  the  final  examination  ia  - 
made  by  the  medical  man,  w  bo  has  to  sign  the  certificate  to  send  them  to  an  asylum^  \hn\ 
symptoms  are  so  evident  and  so  pronounced  that  few  people  can  mistake  them.  I  have 
vcr>'  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  case  and  such  i^  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few  faulty 
certificates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  follows  from  that  course  ?  Why,  that  the 
cases  are  very  far  advanced,  and  have  got  pretty  nearly  in  the  category  of  the  incurable. 
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**  Q.  And  this  is  not  vtrj  satisfactory  ? 

**  A.  Very  far  from  k/' 

lib  lord&hip  testified  sgdnst  special  docton  making  certificates  : 

**  I  think  something  has  been  said  about  having  what  they  call  a  system  of  special 
doaors.  I  confess  to  you  that  1  have  a  very  great  fear  of  a  s|>ecial  doctor.  But,  assum- 
ing them  to  be  good,  in  the  first  place  they  must  be  very  numerously  spread  over  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  because  they  arc  wanted  at  the  instant,  and  were  there  not  an  ample 
supply  of  them  you  have  to  send  a  great  distance  to  reach  these  special  doctors*  I 
should  like  to  see  how  Parliament  would  deEne  a  special  doctor  before  I  can  give  an 
opinion.  I  confess  I  should  be  very  much  alarmed  if  there  were  persons  who  kept  them- 
selves exclusively  to  that  study  without  a  constant  experience  of  both,  of  all  the  various 
circtimstan€c.«i  that  beset  lunacy  at  large  and  under  confint^ment,  moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal, that  attend  it ;  alt  the  social  circumstancest  the  ten  ihoui^nd  olhcr  circumstances. 
.  ♦  .  .  I  remember  the  case  very  well  of  a  medical  man,  a  doctor,  an  excellent  man,  who 
thought  that  I  had  some  influence  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to  the 
commission.  I  knew  him  very  welL  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  what  he  wished.  To 
show  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  gave  me  a  sheet  of  paper  as  big 
as  that,  with  a  list  of  the  forms  of  insanity.  'My  dear  sir/  said  I,  'this  will  never 
do.  If  you  reduce  your  principles  to  practice  you  will  shut  up  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
in  England ;'  and  so  they  would.  If  you  have  special  doctors  they  would  shut  up  people 
by  the  score. 

*»  Q.  There  was  another  proposal,  which  was  to  require  a  certain  knowledge  of  lunacy 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer*  of  health,  and  who  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
to  employ  them  as  checks  upon  the  asylums  ftiid  as  a  kind  of  deputy  visitors,  to  supple- 
ment the  visits  of  the  commission  ? 

*•  A.  To  that  I  should  very  much  object  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of 
them,  but  I  think  medical  officers  of  health,  to  a  great  extent,  are  young  men  and  unin- 
structed  men  who  have  taken  the  office  merely  because  they  think  it  gives  Lhem  a  posi- 
tion and  qualifies  them  to  get  on  in  their  profession.  They  arc  not  likely  to  have  any 
great  knowledge  of  lunacy.  Then,  again,  being  local  people,  they  would  be  in  friend- 
ship or  in  antipathy  with  the  superintendents  of  asylums.  Consider  another  point :  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  the  best  medical  men  in  the  service  and  to  gel 
them  to  sign  the  certificates.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  now  the  very  best  medical  men 
refuse  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  certificates,  they  are  so  afraid  of  the 
responsibility  and  of  being  '  hauled  over  the  co«ls/  as  the  phrase  is,  that  they  will  not 
do  it. 

*'  Q.  Another  proposal  was  to  take  a  person  whose  mind  was  affected  to  a  hospital 
where  he  would  be  treated  as  he  would  be  In  any  other  hospital^  and  that  afterward, 
provided  he  became  fully  insane^  he  should  go  to  an  asylum,  but  that  otherwise  he 
might  be  restored  to  society  without  having  any  taint  of  insanity  upon  him? 

*♦  A,  I  Uiink  it  would  eventually  come  to  the  same  thing.  These  probationary  asy- 
buns  would  be  considered  lunatic  asylums^  and  it  would  be  said  of  the  people  taken 
llierc :  *  Ofa,  you  know  he  escajjied  going  to  the  asylum,  that  is  true,  but  he  was  in  a 

obationary  asylum.  He  was  so  queer  and  so  odd  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
^Um  there.'  The  taint  of  lunacy,  which  I  sec  this  committee  is  so  justly  afraid  of, 
would  be  as  much  fastened  on  him  as  if  he  had  gone  direct. 

**  Q.  In  process  of  time  the  hospital  would  get  the  character  ofa  lunatic  asylum. 

"  A.  Yes,  they  would  be  called  semi-lunatic  asylums  and  all  that  soft  of  thmg.  They 
would  come  under  the  same  category  at  last.*' 

In  regard  to  certificates  his  Lordship  further  testified ; 
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**  Q.  Should  you  not  think  it  an  additional  security  to  the  freedom  of  the  lubject  if 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  certificates  was  a  person  in  some  official  capacity?     Now,  at  i 
your  Lordship  Is  aware,  there  arc  two  medical  men — they  may  be  surgeons, apoihecarics^l 
or  physicians — who  sign  the  certificates.     Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  one  of  the  signers  of  the  certificates  was  in  some  public  capacity  ? 

**  A,  No,  sir.  In  the  first  place  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  two  medical  certificates 
for  the  confinement  of  any  patient  in  a  licensed  house.  I  do  not  know  where  we  could 
find  a  public  man  who  was  also  a  medical  man. 

**  Q.  By  a  public  capacity  I  meant  an  officer  connected  with  the  union,  or  somebody^ 
responsible  to  the  public. 

**  A.  I  Itiink  It  was  the  right  honorable  chairman  who  put  the  question  to  roe  the  other 
day  on  that  subject.  I  said  I  strongly  objected  to  an  officer  of  the  union.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  sufficient  standing.  Oftentimes  he  has  merely  taken  his  place  because  it  gives 
him  a  status.  He  is  not  a  man  of  sufficient  standing.  Some  of  the  medical  men  who 
sign  the  certificntes  are  of  very  high  standing  and  degree,  and  you  could  not  allow  them 
to  be  overruled  by  an  inferior  officer. 

*'  Q,  Do  yoo  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  certificates  did  not  par- 
take of  the  final  character  they  now  assume ;  thai  they  should  be  of  a  more  temporary 
character  than  ihcy  arc  now  ? 

**  A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

'•  Q.  We  were  told  that  in  Scotland  the  patients  cannot  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  wards  of 
workhouses  without  a  certificate.     Docs  your  Ix)rd5hip  consider  this  a  good  plan? 

**  A.  An  excellent  plan  i  it  is  not  the  same  with  us. 

**Q.  In  Englnnd,  of  course,  a  lunatic  may  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  ward  of  a  workhouse 
without  any  certificate  at  all  ? 

"A.   Ves;  the  relieving  officer  may  send  him  in,  or  any  one  may  send  him  in. 

*'Q.  He  only  wants  a  certificate  signed  when  he  goes  into  an  asylum  from  the  lunatic 
ward? 

••A.  Quite  so. 

**  Q.  Vou  think  the  Scotch  plan  of  requiring  the  certificatG  upon  the  lunatic  going  in 
the  lunatic  ward  of  the  workhouse  is  preferable  ? 

*»  A,  Very  much  preferable. 

•*  Q»  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  which  com- 
parisons very  favorable  to  the  Scotch  system  have  been  drawn,  w  ith  regard  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  sheriC  Your  Lordship  has,  1  think,  already  expressed  an  opinion  with  r^anlt^ 
to  the  intervention  of  a  public  authority.  Would  you  consider  that  the  prospects  of  cure^ 
^crived  from  placing  a  patient  under  early  treatment  would  be  considerably  interfered 
with  if  the  law  were  altered  so  as  to  necessitate  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate  in  this 
country? 

**  A.  Most  undoubtedly  ;  the  great  fear  in  England  of  so  many  people  is  publicity,  and 
anything  that  tends  to  bring  the  patient  before  the  public  and  to  make  the  case  of  a  pa- 
tient notorious,  would  induce  people  to  keep  that  patient  so  long  as  they  could  before 
they  submitted  him  to  the  treatment  of  an  asylum  or  of  a  single  house.  It  would  inter- 
fere very  materially  with  it.* 

**  Q.  On  the  whole,  your  opinion  is  most  decided  that  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate 


*  In  the  present  movement  toward  lunacy  reform  in  our  own  country,  all  sides  of  the 
question  should  be  attentively  weighed  and  considered,  and  especially  the  above  point  of 
the  possibility  of  doing  the  patient  himself  great  harm  by  measures  intended  for  his  wel- 
fare by  reformers. 
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would  be  injurious  to  the  person,  ms  regards  kis  recovery^  ftnd  no  protection  to  him  as 

regards  lii^i  lil>crty  ? 

*•  A*  None  whatever.  I  think  it  would  take  away  nine-tentlis  of  the  protect  ton  he 
now  has.  I  cannoi  conceive  auylhing  which  to  tny  mind  would  be  worse.  I  will  do  any- 
thing IhJt  I  can  in  the  world  to  protect  the  patient,  but  I  know  if  1  were  to  assent  to  what 
U  proposed  I  v^ould  assent  to  that  which  would  be  irreparable  injury, 

**  Q,  I  think  your  Lordship  is  under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  part  that  the  sheriff 
acts  in  the  nijatter:  he  has  the  option  of  acting  according  to  hts  own  discretion,  either 
ministeriany  or  judicially.  He  may  judge,  and  usually  does,  of  the  fitness  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  medical  men  grant  the  certificate,  or  he  may  not  do  so.  He  may  judge, 
and  usually  does,  of  the  fitness  of  the  persons  to  give  evidence  under  the  circumstances; 
for  instance,  rclaitonship,  or  anything  of  that  kind«  might  be  regarded  m  a  dis^juaJi lying 
characteriF^tic  in  a  person  Mgning  a  certificate  ? 

*'  A.  That  1!=^  what  we  should  object  to;  we  should  object  to  any  inexperienced  layman 
taking  upon  himself  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  medical  man. 

**  Q.  He  would  not.  in  that  case,  reverse  iheir  decision.  He  would  merely  remit  it  to 
other  medical  men,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  competent  to  grant  the  certificate. 

"A.  It  is  nil  very  right  that  it  should  l:»e  so,  but  then  see  what  it  ends  in.  It  ends, 
after  all,  in  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man,  for  it  is  only  one  set  of  medical  men  against 
another  set." 

ihipiiat  Ward  for  Sick  Men, — In  my  report  for  1854  I  stated:  "Our  arrangements 
for  taking  care  of  the  sick,  though  probably  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  similar  insti* 
tution,  must  tie  regarded  as  very  imperfect.  All  sick  patients  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  wards  to  a  ho*ipit.il  department  properly  arranged,  where  every  atten^ 
tion  demanded  by  their  condition  could  be  bestowed;  where  the  physician  could  visit 
them  frequently  during  the  day  and  in  the  night,  if  necessary,  without  disturbing  others  ^ 
where  those  very  ill  could  be  visited,  and,  if  advisable,  nursed  by  their  friends,  and  the 
dymg  be  administered  to  without  exciting  the  fears  of  others.*' 

I  have  in  several  reports  since  recommended  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick. 
tn  the  second  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  referring  to  the  asylum, 
they  say:  "There  should  be  erected  two  small  wards, one  for  each  sex,  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  feeble,  that  their  friends  may  be  abtc  to  visit  them  and  remain  near  them 
without  di^turbing  a  large  number  in  a  general  ward.  This  improvement  is  demanded, 
not  only  by  humanity,  but  decency,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  patients,  who  are 
frequently  admitted  to  the  asylum  in  m  condition  which  justifies  and  demands  seclusion 
and  the  most  tender  care/' 

In  my  report  for  1872  this  matter  was  again  urged  upon  the  legislature  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governor  and  comptroller  was  called  to  this  point  when  they  visited  the  instil 
tution,  and  they  approved  the  application.  -  Finally,  id  1875,  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  a  special  h<jspital  building  for  sick  women.  These  arrangements  have  proved  most 
satisfactory.  There  should  be  hospital  wards  for  sick  men  also.  This  is  a  great  defect 
which  should  be  remedied.  The  facts  and  reasons  heretofore  given  in  support  of  the 
measure  have  increased  weight,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  in.^tituiion.  i  sincerely 
hope  the  legislature  will  make  the  necessary  appropriation.  A  small  two-story  build- 
tug,  placed  a  little  back  of  the  front  wing  and  connected  by  a  corridor,  for  this  purpose^ 
would  not  cost  over  ft 5,000,  and  would  make  provision  for  fifteen  patients  and  the 
oecesaary  attendants,  bath-rooms,  etc. 

Amusemtnti. — Amusements  are  conceded  to  be  a  very  necessary  feature  in  connection 
with  the  modem  hospital  for  the  in§ane,  and  undoubtedly  a  very  important  means  of 
comfon,  enjoyment,  and  recovery.     Few  of  the  institutions  in  Ajnerica  ore  adequately 
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equipped  in  this  respect.  Amusements  are  universally  considered  an  important  auxiliary 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity*  In  the  early  history  of  ihc  institution  theatrical  and  other 
tntertainmehts  were  held  upon  the  wards  by  the  erection  of  a  temporary  stage,  taken  down 
from  time  to  time*  These,  however,  were  limited  quarters^  and  there  was  but  room  for  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  patients  to  attend. 

Later  a  small  theatre  room  was  arranged  in  the  attic  of  the  central  building,  which, 
though  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  former  accommodations,  has  two  very  serious 
drawbacks*  First,  the  limited  capacity  of  the  room,  it  not  being  targe  enough  toaccom* 
modate  more  than  one-third  of  the  patients  at  a  time;  second,  its  location  in  the  attic 
of  a  building  four  stones  high.  The  amusement  halls  of  American  institutions  are  in  ! 
contrast  with  those  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  his  visit  to  this  country  in  iS75» ' 
was  present  at  one  of  our  entertainments,  and  ver}-  justly  says  in  his  remarks  upon  this  insii* 
tution:  *' I  assisted,  by  my  presence,  at  some  capital  amateur  theatricals  in  which  the 
amateurs  were  patients  and  attendants,  and  the  audience  of  lunatics  were  neither  dull 
uor  disorderly*  The  recreation  room,  however,  is  not  worthy  of  the  asylum,  and  the 
governors  would  do  well  to  provide  a  better  one/*  In  connection  with  this  institution 
and  the  class  of  patients  we  receive,  a  recreation  hall  should  be  built  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  whole  household,  and  should  be  built  upon  the  ground  floor,  that  all  the 
old  or  feeble  persons  and  all  patients  who  could  reasonably  control  themselves  could  be 
present  at  entertainments.  Such  a  building  ccMild  be  erected  without  great  cost  In  the 
rear  court- yard  which  persons  could  reach  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  tod  where  there 
would  be  no  uneai»iness  or  anxiety  in  regard  to  escape  in  case  of  any  accident,  A  plaii 
structure  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  rear  buildings  could  be  put  up  at  an  exp 
of  not  to  exceed  1 10,000. 

Statisiics  of  BhomingdaU^  N,  K,  Asylum, — The  annual  report  of 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  New  York  city,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr,  Charles  H.  Nichols,  the  medical  superinten- 
dent, shows  that  during  the  year  1882  there  were  treated  in  this  in- 
stitution 330  patients,^ — 157  men  and  173  women.  The  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  on  the  ist  of  January,  1882,  was  224;  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  106.  The  discharges  were:  recovered,  39; 
improved,  34;  unimproved,  11 ;  died,  23;  remaining  at  end  of  year, 
223  patients.  Ninety*two  of  the  admissions,  or  87  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  admitted,  were  first  attacks.  Respecting  restraint^ 
Dr,  Nichols  says:  '*  I  am  in  full  accord  with  what  may  be  properly 
called  the  American  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  use  of  mechanical 
restraint  and  seclusion  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  neither  mode  of  treatment  shall  ever  be  resorted 
to,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  and  responsible  medical 
officer,  protection,  in  particular  cases,  against  violence,  exhaustive 
activity,  the  removal  of  surgical  dressings,  etc,  etc,  can  be  effected 
more  easily,  completely,  and  beneficially  to  the  patient  than  the  nec- 
essary end  can  be  attained  by  either  the  hands  of  attendants,  medici- 
nal agents,  shower  and  douches,  which  I  consider  inadmissible,  ex- 
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ccpt  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  or  '  pack/  wet  or  dry,  which 
are  obviously  a  very  positive  form  of  mechanical  restraint,  although 
their  therapeutical  advantages  may  now  and  then  be  superior  to  any 
substitute  for  them,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  re- 
sort to  mechanical  restraint  or  seclusion  whenever  he  clearly  sees 
that  it  is  needed,  upon  the  grounds  stated.  Of  course,  the  actual 
practice  in  the  use  of  restraint  varies  more  or  less  in  different  institu- 
tions like  this,  as  I  believe  it  does,  actually  and  necessarily,  in  ever>^ 
other  enlightened  country,  and  is  governed,  as  are  other  measures  of 
treatment,  by  the  training  and  character  of  the  medical  officers  in 
charge,  the  opinion  and  support  of  trustees,  the  number  and  charac- 
ter of  patients  with  respect  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  accom- 
modations, proportion  of  attendants  to  patients,  scale  of  expenditure, 
and  other  agencies  of  treatment.  The  restraint  needed  in  the  same 
institution  will  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  varj'ing  condition  of 
patients.  While  I  still  conscientiously  entertain  the  views  just  ex- 
pressed, in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  my  American  breth- 
ren, and  am  entirely  unwilling  to  be  governed  by  a  prohibitory  dogma 
or  an  arbitrary  proportion  to  patients  in  the  use  of  restraints,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  circumstances  that  justify  its  average  use  in 
more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  under  treatment  must  be 
quite  exceptional" 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane 
Criminals,  at  Auburn,  N,  Y.»  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Dr,  C.  F.  MacDonald,  the  superintendent,  shows  by  its  statis- 
tics that,  from  the  opening  of  this  asylum  in  February,  1859,  up  to 
October  I,  1882,  the  total  number  admitted  was  629;  the  total  num- 
ber discharged,  488 ;  the  total  number  discharged  recovered,  166; 
the  total  number  discharged  improved,  67 ;  the  total  number  dis- 
charged unimproved,  116;  the  total  number  discharged  not  insane, 
57.     Speaking  of  the  criminal  insane,  Dr.  MacDonald  says : 

Tht  Criminai  Insane. — A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  limes  respecting  the  psy- 
chology of  crime  and  iu  retations  to  mental  disease.  Theories  have  been  advanced  by 
varir^us  writers  to  show  that  tendencies  to  crime  and  criminal  propensities  are  frcquentjy 
inherited  conditions.  Extremists  on  ihe  one  hand  have  told  us  that  all  criminals  are  vic- 
itmtof  mental  disease,  or  Infirmity,  and  consequently  not  responsible  for  their  acts;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  writers  have  proposed  that  lunatics  &bou1d  be  held  accountable 
for  acts  of  violence,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  dangerou^i  insane 
men  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  are  hydrophobic  dogs. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  observation  of  several  years,  respectively,  of  the  criminal 
and  non-criminal  insane,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  element  of  crime,  when  interwoven 
with  insanity,  exerts  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  mental  manifestations  of  tbat  dtt- 
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case,  and  that  to  this  extent,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  criminal  insane,  medically 
speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  aiid  separate  class,  the  analogue  of  which  i>  not 
found  among  the  ordinary  insane.  They  present  certain  characteristic  mental  peculi- 
aiities  which  experience  in  observing  this  class  enables  one  to  recognize  as  the  indelible 
stamp  of  crime,  and  although  the  line  of  demarcation  may  not  always  be  apparent  to  ihe 
casual  observer,  its  existence,  as  a  rule,  can  be  discovered  and  demonstrated,  if  time  and 
facilities  for  careful  observation  be  had. 

In  my  experience  with  the  criminal  insane,  now  nearly  five  years,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  frequency  of  cases  in  which  there  was  an  absence  of  expressed  dulusions,  a!* 
though  the  manner  and  conduct  of  the  mdividual  was  clearly  indicative  of  a  delusional 
state.  Comparing  these  individuals  with  their  former  selves,  we  &)d  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  a  departure  from  their  normal  mental  state.  They  have  become  sullen,  mo- 
rose, and  morbidly  irritable.  They  rebel  against  the  ordmary  rules  of  discipline,  and 
make  unprovoked  assaults  upon  those  around  them,  without  apparent  motive  and  without 
offering  any  explanation  therefor.  That  they  arc  suffering  from  impairment  of  bodily 
functions  is  shown  by  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appeliie,  coated  tongue,  foul  breath,  consti- 
pation, a  "greasy"  condition  of  the  skin,  and  a  livid,  puffy  appearance  of  the  extremi- 
ties, indicating  a  relaxed  stale  of  the  bloodvessels.  They  arc  generally  coherent  in  con- 
versation, do  not  complain  of  being  iU,  nor  apply  for  medical  treatment.  They  frequently 
continue  in  the  performance  of  their  allotted  tasks  in  prison  for  months  before  the  atten- 
tion of  those  in  daily  contact  with  them  is  attracted  to  their  mental  disturbance.  From 
this  condition  they  either  recover  or  gradually  drift  downward  to  complete  dementia, 
with  no  outward  exhibition  of  delirium  or  menial  excitement,  to  mark  the  course  of  their 
disease.  The  occurrence  of  acute,  delirious  mania,  according  to  my  observation,  ts  ex- 
ceptional among  the  criminal  insane,  melancholia,  and  dementia,  with  an  occasional  case 
of  subacute  mania,  being  the  predominant  types  of  insanity  observed  here.  A  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  and  usually  those  of  hardened  criminals,  arc  characterized,  in  their 
mental  manifestations,  by  the  moNt  pronounced  vicious  tendencies,  their  insanity  appar* 
cntly  expressing  itself  in  a  marked  exaggeration  of  the  depravity  and  vice  displayed 
by  them  prior  to  the  onset  of  their  disease.  On  the  mental  side,  this  is  substantially  the 
only  evidence  of  disease  which  the5»c  cases  present.  Physically,  however,  their  condition 
is  marked  more  or  less  by  the  signs  of  bodily  impairment  above  referred  to.  Being 
known  to  the  authorities  as  abandoned  and  depraved  individuals,  il  i.^  not  surprising  that 
their  insanity  is  not  rccogniicd  by  casual  obsen'crs,  when  it  expresses  itself  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  indicated. 

We  may  readily  admit  such  cases  into  the  category  of  mental  disease,  without  in  any 
way  countenancing  the  dogma  that  insanity  and  crime  arc  convertible  terms.  The  con- 
duct of  such  cases,  when  first  admitted  to  the  asylum,  is  characterized  by  the  most  strik* 
ing  evidences  of  depravity.  They  are  profane  and  obscene  in  language ;  tear  and  destroy 
clothing,  bedding,  and  furniture;  strike,  steal,  lie, and  soil  themselves  and  their  surround- 
ings, apparently  from  mere  wantonness.  They  sleep  badly,  and  display  the  resistance  to 
the  effects  of  sleep-producing  remedies  common  to  lunatics.  They  are,  generally,  alike 
iridifff:rent  to  coercive  measures  and  to  comfort,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  and  persistent  en- 
deavor, firmly  but  kindly  opplicd  by  those  in  immediate  charge  of  them,  that  Lhey  can  be 
trained  into  tkcent  habits  and  deportment.  From  ihc  foregoing  it  might  naturally  be  infer- 
red that  the  successful  managcmeiU  of  the  criminal  insane  would  involve  greater  difficulties 
than  arc  encountered  in  the  care  of  the  ordinary  insane.  And  such  was  my  belief  in  the 
early  period  of  my  experience  with  this  class,  but  further  observation  and  experience 
have  served  to  convince  me  that,  with  facilities  specially  adapted  to  its  needs,  an  asylum 
for  the  criminal  insane  can  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  with  as 
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good  results,  except  in  the  matter  of  cures,  as  are  hospitals  for  the  ordinary  in^ne. 
Visitors  passing  Ihrough  the  wards  of  lhi«)  asylum  are  struck  by  the  marked  absence  of 
noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  thii*  being  the  usuat  condition  night  and  day.  They 
not  unfrequently  ask  to  be  ^own  *•  the  violent  cases,*'  and  "  those  you  have  to  keep  tied 
up  in  their  cells/'  or  in  "siraii-jackets;"  and  when  informed  that  no  mechanical  re* 
slraint  of  any  kind  is  used  here;  that  we  have  no  celU;  that  there  is  no  "  dbturbed  ** 
ward,  and  that  the  patients  they  have  seen  are  the  worst  cases  we  have,  they  are  apt  to 
look  incredulous  and  doubling,  apparently  being  unable  to  realize  that  criminal  lunatics 
arc  controlled  by  kindly  influences,  and  that  order  and  cjuictude  prevail  among  what  they 
had  supposed  to  be  the  most  violent  class  of  insane.  The  principal  difliculiies  encoun- 
tered in  the  management  of  this  institution  are,  the  prevention  of  escapes,  and  a  pro- 
pensity of  certiun  homicidal  patients  to  obtain  and  conceal  articles  for  the  purpose  of 
using  them  as  weapons  of  assault.  To  prevent  these  occurrences  involves  the  exercise  of 
coautant  care  and  vigilance.  Cases  of  simulated  inanity  are  obviously  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  here  than  in  general  asylum!^.  They,  of  course,  are  troublesome 
while  they  remain  with  us,  but  detection  is  not  difficult,  nnd  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  return  to  prison.  If  it  were  ihe  rule,  and  generally  so  understood  in  the  prisons,  that 
a  convict  detected  in  an  allempt  to  feign  insanity,  would  forfeit  the  commutation  of  sen- 
tence allowed  him  for  good  conduct,  it  would,  I  believe,  render  such  attempts  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Insane  criminals,  particularly  of  the  convict  class,  in  their  eflbrts  to  escape,  frequently 
display  a  wonderful  combination  of  shrewdness,  cunning,  and  ingenuity.  Patients  of 
both  classes,  who  have  committed  crimes  against  the  person,  are  mure  dangerous,  but  less 
inclined  to  escape  than  are  those  who  have  committed  crimes  against  property. 

Owing  to  the  low  walls  inclosing  the  grounds  about  the  institution  and  the  absence  of 
guards  upon  them,  together  with  the  other  difHcu]tiet»  referred  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
privileges  allowed  patients  here  have  to  be  more  restricted  than  would  be  necessary  in 
other  institutions  for  the  insane. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  illustrating,  in  a  general  way,  some  of  the  prtnci* 
pies  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  here,  the  following  extract  from  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Stote  Board  of  Health,  l^unacy,  and  Charity  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  a 
recent  visit  of  observation  made  to  ihe  asylum  by  a  committee  of  that  boordp  may  be  of 
interest : 

The  only  criminal  asylum  similar  to  those  in  Great  Britain  which  has  been  in  opera- 
ion  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  United  States,  is  that  maintained  by  the  State  of 

ew  York  in  connection  with  the  Stale  prison  at  Auburn.*  The  Auburn  Asylum  waa 
risited  during  the  summer  by  the  Inspector  of  Charities,  and  again,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, iSSt,at  the  special  re4|uest  of  the  board,  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Walter  Channing 
(who  had  been  for  more  than  two  yean  a  medical  officer  of  this  asylum  at  a  former 
|jeriod|,  ami  by  the  Inspector  of  Charities.  From  the  notes  made  at  these  visits,  and 
from  the  published  reports  of  this  asylum,  the  following  statements  of  fact  and  opinion  are 
drawn : 

**THe  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  Auburn 
State  Prison*  on  the  2d  of  February,  1859,  and  has  had  an  average  number  of  patients, 
during  the  twenty^wo  years  following,  of  s»omcthing  less  than  100,  although  of  late  yeaj-ft 
(since  1874)  the  number  of  patients  has  averaged  more  than  100,  and,  in  iSSo,  rose  to 

*  This  b  fta  error.  The  asylum  bears  the  same  relation  to  Auburn  prison  that  it  does 
to  the  other  prisons  of  the  State.  It  has  a  separate  organization  and  is  separated  from  the 
prison  by  a  high  wall,— C.  F.  M. 
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142.  At  the  last  visit  of  the  Inspector  of  Charities  it  contained  135  patients,  10  of  whom 
were  wonieiit  the  average  number  having  fallen  a  little  during  18S1.  The  whole  nam* 
ber  of  patients  admitted  since  Febniary  2d^  1S59,  does  not  much  exceed  600,  and  of  those 
less  than  40  have  been  women.  Upon  inquiring  of  Dr,  MacDonald,  the  present  super- 
intendent, why  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  more  than  5,000,000,  should 
have  to  small  a  population  in  its  only  criminal  asylum,  he  stated  that  the  period  of  deten- 
tion for  his  patients  was  too  short,  and  that  there  were,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  several 
hundred  of  the  criminal  insane,  practically  of  the  same  class  as  those  at  present  under  his 
charge,  who,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  in  such  an  asylum,  provided  it  were  large  enough 
to  contain  thetii«  He  even  thought  the  number  of  such  paticnt<^,  if  the  laws  were  so 
modified  as  to  allow  their  detention  in  his  asylum,  mt^ht,  in  a  few  years,  reach  500. 
But  among  those,  he  supposed  that  the  proportion  of  women  might  be  no  greater  than  it 
had  been  among  the  actual  patients  of  the  asylum ;  that  is,  less  than  one  m  fifteen. 

**  Previous  to  the  first  appointment  of  Dr.  MacDonald  as  Superintendent,  in  April, 
1876,  the  management  of  the  asylum  seems  to  have  been  complicated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prison — both  being  guided  too  much  by  political  con  side  ration*  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald's  appointment  was  non- political,  and  under  his  administration  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  treatment  of  the  patients  and  the  character  of  the  attendants  who 
t&ke  charge  of  them.  At  the  present  time  the  patients  in  the  Auburn  Asylum,  although 
to  a  large  extent  belonging  to  the  worst  class,  both  of  criminals  and  of  the  insane,  appear 
to  be  treated  with  as  little  harshness  and  with  as  much  success  in  regard  to  recovery,  rate 
of  mortality,  etc,  as  is  found  in  the  ordinary  insane  asylum,  where  chronic  patients 
largely  predominate. 

»* '  We  found  one  or  two  patients  secluded  and  one  undergoing  mechanical  restraint,' 
is  the  statement  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the  asylum  on  the  9th  of  Noverat>er» 
A  considerable  number  of  the  patients  labor  regularly  outside  of  the  wards,  and  a  sepa- 
rate ward  has  lately  been  constructed  for  the  residence  of  these  daily  workers.  The 
average  cost  of  each  patient  in  the  asylum,  which  has  ranged,  during  twenty-two  years, 
between  $150  a  year  and  $600,  now  stands  at  about  $200,  ur  a  little  less  than  $4.  a  week, 
yet  thcifood,  clothing,  and  general  care  of  the  patients  seem  to  be  as  good  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary asylum. 

"  The  three  gentlemen  who  visited  the  Auburn  Asylum  in  November  say: 

"•  As  the  general  discipline  and  surroundings  of  the  patients  there  have  improved,  the 
amount  of  restraint  has  decreased.  In  former  years  harsh  treatment,  amounting  even  to 
the  severity  of  prison  discipline,  was  practiced,  and  restraint  by  handcuffs  and  other 
means  rose  to  ten  per  cent.  The  average  has  steadily  fallen,  year  by  year,  since  Dr. 
MacDonald  took  charge,  in  1S76,  and  one  may  almost  predict  that  its  entire  discontinu- 
ance  will  soon  be  the  rule.*  For  sixteen  months,  we  were  informed,  there  had  been  no 
escapes,  in  spite  of  tlie  remarkable  propensity  of  insane  criminals  to  make  attempts. 
Vigilance  is  partly  the  explanation  of  this  long  period  of  immunity,  but  it  is  also,  and 
perhaps  chiefly,  due  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  goodwill  engendered  in  the  pa* 
tients  by  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  trust  pervading  the  asylum.  Under  the  former 
prison  plan  of  treatment  every  evil  impulse  was  kept  alive,  and  such  patients  as  were 
able  exhausted  the  whole  strength  of  their  minds  in  planning  escapes. 

«*  *  \Vc  observed  a  considerable  number  of  patients  out  at  work,  most  of  them 
assisting  the  gardener.  Two  or  three  were  laying  a  pavement,  one  was  carpentering^ 
one  was  assisting  the  baker,  and  several  others  were  at  work  in  the  laundry,  in  the 
engine-house,  and  kitchen.     These  men  wxrc  steady  and  regular  workers,  as  a  rule, 


*  No  form  of  mechanical  restraint  has  been  used  since  March,  1882, — C,  F.  M, 
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Atid  pcrliaps  even  better  workers  than  the  average  of  insane  men.  In  the  sewing-room 
wc  found  a  diiichai^cd  criminally  insane  woman  employed  as  seamstressg  and  we  were 
told  that  a  criminally  insane  man  had,  after  recovery,  been  employed  as  steward,  and  had 
ouc  thtf  work  remarkably  well.  It  may  be  said  here  that  the  nuinl>er  of  persons  lukcn 
at  to  work  is  necessarily  somewhat  limited^  the  garden  being  so  small.  With  a  farm,  a 
Imrge  numl»er  of  patients  could  be  employed  to  do  common  work, 

"  *  It  might,  at  first  sighti  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  feigners  would  be  large  in 
the  Auburn  A«>ylum,  since  its  comfort  would  be  favorably  commented  on  among  the  con- 
victs and  lead  some  to  simulate  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  Incoming  patients.  Such  is 
not  now  the  case^  since  the  asylum's  reputation  for  pleasant  surroundings  is  coupled  with 
a  reputation  for  the  quick  perception  and  prompt  return  of  the  dissemblers  to  prison.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  prison  authorities  have,  in  times  past t  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  nearness  of  the  asylum  to  transfer  feigners,  who  would  not  have  been  so  trans- 
ferred had  the  asyhim  been  more  remote.  This  fact  appeareto  offset  the  apparent  advan- 
tagc  which  would  be  found  in  early  transferring  from  the  prison  to  an  asylum  close  by 
those  convicts  really  insane  whose  insanity  for  some  time  may  escape  notice  in  a 
prison/  ** 

Dr.  Walter  Channing,  in  a  recent  article  on  "  Buildings  for  Insane  Criminals,*'*  says : 
"  How  much  may  be  accomplished  by  proper  treatment  may  be  seen  at  Auburn^  where 
the  worst  class  of  the  insane  give  but  comparatively  little  trouble  and  arc  subjected  to  a 
minimum  of  mechanical  restraint,  and  yet  are  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  patients 
in  an  ontinary  hospital  for  the  insane*  We  find  the  patients  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
receiving  the  most  thorough  medical  care;  but  combined  with  this  treatment  there  is 
Sercised  an  amount  of  disciplinary  care,  without  being  obtrusive,  which  would  be  im- 
jiiblc  in  an  ordinary  hospital.  As  illustrations  of  this  I  may  mention  the  following 
examples:  wearing  a  uniform  dress,  which,  however,  is  not  a  uniform ;f  retiring  at  7 
r.li.f  summer  and  winter;  using  no  tobacco;  carrying  no  knives,  and,  as  a  rule,  UKing 
none  at  table;  being  thoroughly  searched  when  entering  the  wards  from  out  of  doors; 
using  no  furniture  in  the  room  besides  a  bed,  etc.  These  and  other  simple  regula- 
tions  the  patients  readily  yield  to,  and  arc  thereby  happier  themselves,  as  well  as  more 
matiAjjeable.  It  is  but  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  wards  of  the  Auburn 
Asylum  are  today  a§  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  attractive  as  any  I  have  seen  in  twenty 
hospitals,  and  ihc  diet  heiUr  than  is  furnished  in  some  StAte  hospitals/' 

Dn  Kirkbride^s  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  tkt  Insane, — ^The  Report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
report,  shows  that  it  began  in  1841,  with  97  patients,  received  from 
the  old  hospital^  which  was  established  in  1752^  and  that  since  its 
opening  in  1841  up  to  1882,  8480  patients  had  been  received.  Of 
these,  3825  have  been  restored  to  their  friends  cured,  2044  have  been 
discharged  in  various  states  of  improvement,  1098  left  without  ma- 
terial improvement,  and  1115  died. 

The  last  report,  for  1882, shows  that  at  the  end  of  18S1  there  were 


•  Read  at  the  Conference  of  Charities  in  Chicago,  June  lith,  1S79. 
f  Navy  blue  sack  coati  gray  cassimcre  pants  and  vest. — C.  F.  H. 
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398  patients  in  the  institution.  During  1882,  193  patients  were  ad- 
mitted, and  I  S3  were  discharged  or  had  died,  leaving  408  under  care 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
during  the  year  was  591.  The  highest  number  at  any  time  was  431 ; 
the  lowest  was  385,  and  the  average  number  408.  There  were  dis- 
charged cured  during  1882,  66  patients;  much  improved,  22;  im- 
proved, 43;  stationary,  29;  died,  23.  Of  the  patients  discharged 
'*  cured/*  22  were  residents  of  the  hospital  not  exceeding  three  months ; 
24  between  three  and  six  months;  13  between  six  months  and  one 
year,  and  7  for  more  than  one  year.  Of  the  "  improved/'  16  were 
under  care  less  than  three  months ;  9  between  three  and  six  months; 
9  between  six  months  and  one  year,  and  9  for  more  than  one  year. 

The  statistical  tables  of  this  institution  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
relating  to  over  eight  thousand  patients,  and  I  therefore  giv^  them 
for  their  intrinsic  value  and  for  the  conclusions  the  profession  may 
draw  from  their  study.  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  table  viii., 
showing  the  supposed  cause  of  insanity.  It  will  be  seen  that  ill- 
health,  intemperance,  mental  anxiety,  grief,  loss  of  friends,  etc.,  the 
puerperal  state,  religion,  excitement,  loss  of  property,  and  injuries  to 
the  head,  rank,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  given  them,  as  causes  of 
insanity.  Doubtless  90  per  cent,  of  these  cases,  could  they  be  ^ruly 
traced,  were  due  primarily  to  an  inherited  insane  taint  The  3366 
cases  unascertained  would  naturally  all  come  under  this  head. 

To  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Kirkbride»  who  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authorities  on  mental  diseases  in  this  country,  I  would  call 
tlic  especial  attention  of  the  profession. 

Statistiiral  Tahles, — Tlie  tables  in  this  report  embrace  all  the  coses  received  into  the 
hospital  since  \\%  opening  in  its  present  location  on  die  finit  day  of  i$4i.  The  number 
of  patienu  included  in  the  tables  given  in  this  report  is  S673,  and  the  period  of  observa- 
tion is  furty  two  years. 

As  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  patients  who  have  been  under  treatment,  so  it 
increases  the  value  of  Ihc  tables,  which  are  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  i^ossible. 
Much  of  tit c  infotmatton  on  which  these  are  ba«icd  must  necessarily  come  from  the  sitate- 
rocnts  furnibhcd  by  the  friends  of  the  patients;  and,  without  much  caution  and  a  careful 
cross>exajuinationt  there  is  often  a  grcAt  possibility  of  being  led  into  error,  akhuu^h  it 
may  be  uninlentionally,  upon  the  reception  of  a  patient.  At  a  later  period  of  treatment, 
and  with  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  case,  it  is  often  quite  practicable  to  correct  these 
errors,  and  to  make  as  near  an  approach  to  entire  accuracy  as  possible*  Most  of  the 
tables  are  merely  statements  of  facts,  about  the  accuracy  of  which  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, but  there  arc  others  that  must  always  be  matters  of  opinion,  and  the  value  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  care  with  whi^b  they  are  made,  and  the  aliliiy  of  the  observer. 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and  discharges 
since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  and  of  those  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 


Admissions, 
Discharges, 

Remain, 


Males. 


4669 
4486 


183 


Females. 


4004 
3779 


225 


Total. 


8673 
8265 


408 


Table  II. — Showing  the  ages  of  86^3  patients  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 


M. 

F.  1 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  10  years,  .  .  , 

3 

3 

«; 

Between  50  and  55,  ,  . 

334 

262 

-596 

Between  10  and  15*  .  , 

IS 

19 

4I1 

55  and  60, 

22s'  169 

394 

"    15  and  20,  .  . 

m 

22fi 

**    60  apd  6S, 

166;  131 

397 

"    20  ami  25^  ,  . 

636 

52J 

:^i? 

**    65  and  70, 

92 

«I 

i«3 

25  and  30,  .  . 

667 

617 

70  and  75, 

75 

75 

MO 

50  and  35,  ,  . 

61a 

H6 

u68 

75  and  So, 

11 

31 

S^ 

«    35  and  40,  ,  . 

66a 

49S 

tt6ol 

"    So  and  S5, 

7 

12 

ig 

"    40  and  45,  .  .. 

477 

454 

ni 

"    85  and  90, 

3 

I 

4 

45  and  50,  .  . 

41S 

U^ 

llA 

90  and  9S,  -  • 

0 

I 

I 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  occupation  0/4669  male  patients. 


Farmers,  .         ,         ,         ,         -      49^ 

lasur&nce  Agent,      .        .        -  1       ' 

Merchants, 

4S2 

Hairdressers,     , 

3 

Clerks,      , 

1  546 

1     Police  Officerst 

10 

Physiciana, 

1   103 

1     Math  in  [MS, 

^^ 

Lawyers^  .        ,        ,        . 

[12 

'     F]ane*inaker,    . 

1 

Clerg^'men, 

57 

Iron-masters,     , 

2 

Masona,    ,         ,         >         , 

33 

Wuavcrs,  . 

4S 

Umlirella-makerap     , 

7 

Bricklayers, 

17 

Printers,   ,        ,         »        . 

S* 

Brick*makcrs,   , 

2 

Teachers, 

s& 

Sail-makers, 

7 

Ofiicers  of  the  Army^, 

10 

i     Coopers,   , 

5 

•1         Njavy, 

"7 

Jewellers, 

^3 

Students,  . 

87 

1      I\jtters,      , 

3 

of  Medicine, 

3J 

1     Chair  and  Cabmet-makers 

^" 

ofl^w,    .        . 

12 

Blacksmiths,     . 

48 

of  Divinity, 

14 

Walchniakers,  , 

II 

Saddlers,  ,        ,        .        , 

17 

f     Hotel  Keepers, 

70 

Ptfdtlkrs,  , 

21 

Second-hand  dealers, 

^  1 

Tobaccfvnists,    . 

JO 

Cmp  Manufacturer,    * 

I 

Carpenters, 

!  iSS 

Ixtckiimith^, 

4 

Bakers,     . 

2J 

Millers,     . 

21 

Seamen  and  Watermen, 

76 

!     Glassblower^,    » 

4 

Planters,  . 

n 

Wheelwrights,  . 

8 

Manufacturers, 

tos 

Gardeners, 

30 

Coachmen,         .         , 

9 

Chemists, 

s 

Drujjgivts, 

44 

Print  Cutten;,     , 

2 

Lahurcrs, » 

3J8 

Curriers,   . 

3 

EriEmcen, 

3' 

'     Tadors,    , 

49 

I'la^terer?, 

ao 

1     Shoemakers,      , 

109 

Bank  Officen,  , 

3 

1     Broker?,    . 

17 

Conveyancers,  , 

iz 

'     Waiters,    . 

4 

Bookbinders,     . 

19 

Stove-makers,  , 

3 

Hnttera,     ,         .         ,         . 

12 

Dentists,  .         .        ,         , 

4 

Ro]>e- makers,   , 

3 

[     Victuallers, 

23 

Tinmen,    , 

as 

►     Sddier?i  U.S.  A.,       , 

19 

Paint*. rs,  ^ 

40 

^     Ikewers,   , 

4 

Bru^h-maken?,  . 

3 

Co^ch'trimmcrs, 

2 

Paper-hangers, 

4 

Auctioneers, 

3 

Boatdmiidcr,     » 

1 

Plumbers 

7 

Carver>i,    , 

'       4 

1     Typ^  Founders, 

3 

Confcciioners,  , 

\     >4 

1     Tt'  1  cgra  1  ih  *  >t>erators, 

7 

Coach -makers,  , 

,       H 

Whip  maker,    . 

I 

Puhlie  t.MTiccrs, 

s 

Silvet^niilhs, 

3 

ShipM-h(tht«!,     * 

4 

1     Photofrrapher,   . 

I 

Collectors, 

^ 

i     Wire* worker,    . 

1 

Nurses,      , 

z 

1     I'pholsierefs,     . 

4 

Sa-ip-makcr,      . 

1 

Drovers,    , 

6 

Contractors, 

6 

Brass  I-'onndcr, 

] 

Authors 

4 

Pattcrn.m.iker, 

I 

Editors 

8 

Cumb -maker,     . 

I 

Railroad  Conductor, 

I 

1     tlroccrs,    . 

9 

Appfeniices,     , 

3 

1     Cji^ar^makers,    . 

3 

Musiicmns, 

6 

Glove-makers,  . 

3 

Coppersmith,     . 

I 

Hrrant!  ^>oys,     , 

4 

Tanners,   ,         , 

% 

Engrave  rs^ 

7 

Artists  J      , 

*S 

^     Electrician, 

I 

Dycr^,       .         .         . 

3 

!     Reporters, 

.J 

Gold-beater,      *        * 

I 

No  occupation, 

1  685 
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Table  IV. — Showing  the  occupation  of  4004  female  patients. 


Seamstresses  or  Mantua-makers, 

342 

Daughters  of  Author, 

I 

Storekeepers,    .... 

28 

(< 

Victuallers, 

5 

Attendants  in  stores, 

35 

(1 

Saddler,       . 

I 

Cigar-makers,    . 

4 

K 

Coach-makers,     . 

4 

Teachers, 

"4 

<« 

Contractors, 

2 

Domestics, 

354 

«l 

Tinman, 

I 

Nurses,     . 

33 

1                        " 

Mason, 

I 

Artists,     . 

5 

<« 

Hatters, 

2 

Factory  Girls,  . 

21 

(1 

Publisher,   . 

I 

Physician, 

I 

l( 

Painters,      . 

4 

Sister  of  Charity, 

I 

«( 

Glassmakers, 

2 

Qerks,      . 

9 

(( 

Shipbuilders, 

3 

Actress,     . 

I 

u 

Caterers,      . 

2 

School  Girls,    . 

3 

tt 

Grocer, 

I 

Hair-dresser,     . 

I 

Of  the  Marritd,  similarly  situated,  were— 

Box-maker, 

I 

i      mves  of  Clerks,      . 

122 

Of  the  StHfU  females,  not  pursuing  a  reg 
ular  occupation,  were— 

<* 

Teachers, . 
Farmers,  . 

^, 

Daughters  of  Farmers,     . 

176 

1         « 

Brass  Founders, 

4 

"               Merchants,  . 

239 

1         « 

Ganleners, 

9 

"               Masons, 

4 

!     " 

Saddlers, . 

5 

**              Bank  OflScers,      . 

10 

i< 

Printers,   , 

II 

"              Weavers,     . 

20 

II 

Machinists, 

42 

*•               Laborers,     . 

41 

It 

Masons,    . 

7 

"              Sea  Captains, 

6 

It 

Painters,   . 

7 

"              Auctioneer, 

I 

« 

Stage  Owners, . 

2 

*«               Innkeepers, 

12 

« 

Cutler.      . 

I 

"              Teachers,    . 

17 

« 

Bank  Officers,  . 

16 

«*               Carpenters, 

23 

i( 

Innkeepers, 

46 

"               Paper-makers,     . 

2 

<« 

Bookbinders,    . 

4 

««               Physicians, . 

•^3 

i< 

Tinmen,   . 

5 

"               Planters,      . 

33 

<« 

Editors,    . 

8 

"              Watchmaker,       . 

I 

(« 

Plasterers, 

5 

"               Curriers,      . 

3 

«< 

Engineers, 

22 

Clerks, 

42 

« 

Artists, 

13 

"               Engineers,  , 

3 

« 

Bricklayers, 

2 

"               Clergymen, 

27 

« 

Paper-makers,  . 

3 

Miller, 

I 

1 

Collectors, 

1 

"               Public  Officers,    . 

24 

!      « 

Brick-makers,  . 

**              Officers  of  Army, 

2 

1      « 

Seamen,    . 

14 

u                    u            Navy, 

I 

1      " 

Merchants, 

273 

"               Lawyers,      . 

32 

1      « 

1 

Physicians, 

30 

"               Machinists, 

9 

1      " 

Lawyers  and  Judges, 

59 

•*              Bricklayers, 

2 

1 

Shoemakers, 

46 

"               Chairmakers, 

2 

It 

Hatters,    . 

6 

**              Manufacturers,     . 

21 

It 

Cabinet-makers, 

20 

"               Tailors, 

8 

II 

Laborers, 

229 

"              Watermen, . 

2 

« 

Grocers,    . 

12 

"               Bakers, 

7 

If 

Clergymen, 

38 

"               Printers, 

II 

ti 

Tobacconists,    . 

12 

"               Shoemakers, 

6 

« 

Weavers, 

21 

"               Druggists,   . 

4 

1      " 

Sea  Captains,    . 

5 

*«              Artists, 

4 

i 

Victuallers, 

12 

«*               Brick-maker, 

I 

1      « 

Brush-makers,  . 

2 

««               Blacksmiths, 

2 

1      « 

Tailors,     . 

32 

"               Musician,    , 

I 

If 

Millers,     . 

12 

"               Dentists,      . 

4 

« 

Police  Officers, 

II 

«*               Tanner, 

I 

<i 

Carpenters, 

57 
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Table  IV. — Continued, 


Wives  of  Druggists, 

16 

Widows  of  Shoemakers,   , 

27 

"             Huckster, 

I 

i< 

Clerg)'men, 

7 

"             Planters,   . 

15 

t( 

Farmers, 

72 

"             Paper-hanger, 

I 

« 

Coopers, 

3 

"             Ship-builder, 

I 

« 

Laborers, 

44 

"             Livery-keeper, 

I 

« 

Manufacturers 

16 

Peddlers.  . 

8 

'* 

lawyers, 

12 

«*            Coachmen, 

4 

« 

Carpenters, 

8 

"             Manufacturers, 

74 

<( 

Clerks,    . 

19 

Broken,    . 

5 

<« 

Tanners, 

2 

«*             Tanners,   . 

14 

u 

Teachers, 

2 

"             Musicians, 

4 

« 

Planters, 

6 

"            Conveyancers, 

8 

(< 

Bricklayers, 

3 

"             Officers  of  Arm^ 

1^1       • 

»3 

<I 

Painters, 

3 

«                   *•            Navi 

4 

« 

Seamen, 

9 

**             Plumbers. 

3 

l< 

Engravers, 

2 

"            Blacksmiths, 

17 

(< 

Engineers, 

7 

*«             Bakers,     , 

6 

4< 

Machinists, 

6 

"             Waiters,    . 

3 

«< 

Masons,  , 

2 

«*            Confectioners, 

4 

<< 

Printer,  , 

I 

"             Hairdressers, 

2 

l( 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

•*             Contractors, 

7 

(( 

Bakers.   . 

5 

"             R.R.  Conductor 

s.      . 

9 

u 

Druggists, 

4 

**             Dentists,   . 

6 

<l 

Musician, 

I 

"            Watchmakers,  . 

6 

« 

Interpreter, 

I 

.     «*             Public  Officers, 

17 

<« 

Tailor,    . 

I 

"            Brewers.    . 

4 

(( 

Dentists, 

2 

"            Optician,  , 

I 

(( 

Tinman, 

I 

"             Ironmasters, 

3 

(< 

Confectioner, . 

I 

**             Perfumer, 

I 

(1 

Silversmith, 

I 

**            Gold-beater, 

I 

<< 

Barber,   ; 

I 

"             Jewellers, 

2 

<< 

Brickmaker, 

I 

**             Architect, 

I 

(( 

Coachman, 

I 

<( 

Carriagemaker 

St 

2 

Of  the  Widows t  similarly  situated. 

<( 

Army  Officer, 

I 

were — 

<« 

Plasterer, 

I 

Widoxvs  of  Merchants, 

78 

(4 

Tobacconist,   . 

I 

"             Phvsicians, 

17 

(< 

Weaver, 

I 

Public  Officers, 

12 

<< 

Contractor. 

I 

"             Sea  Captains,  . 

8 

«< 

Convcvancer, 

I 

Hotel  Keepers, 

6 

41 

Peddler, 

I 

Table  V. — Showing  the  number  of  single^  married y  widows y  and  widowers 

in  B6jj  patients. 


Single, 
Married, 
Widows,     , 
Widowers, . 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2272 

1645 

3917 

2150 

1866 

4016 

.   .  . 

493 

493 

247 

247 
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Table  Vl.—Sfuming  the 

nativity  of  8673  patients. 

KAtlvci  of  Penn^lvanLA,  . 

4622 

Nalive&  of  Scotland, 

56 

•1 

New  Jersey,    ^ 

393 

**             Ireland,  , 

1079 

u 

Delaware, 

209 

*'            Gennany, 

46s 

" 

Maty  la  lid  ^ 

353 

««             Poland,    . 

41 

Virginia, 

H3 

«            Prussia,   , 

tt 

North  Carolina, 

73 

**            Switzerland,     » 

** 

South  Carolitm, 

61 

"             Bermuda,  W.  L,      , 

U 

Georgia, , 

40 

"            Jamaica,        " 

11 

AUbama^ 

'9 

•*            St.Domingq,** 

11 

TetinesseCf 

3" 

**             Earbadoes,     " 

i« 

Indlanag  . 

'5 

Cuba,              '* 

IJ 

Kertlucky, 

40 

'*             Guadaloupe, " 

" 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  . 

24 

*•             Martinique,   " 

ii 

Maine,     . 

12 

St.  Croix,       *• 

II 

MasaaehusetU, 

99 

"            St.  Thomas,  '* 

U 

ConneciicuC,    . 

49 

**             J  inland  of  Madeira,  . 

n 

Mi^Lsouri, 

20 

Isle  of  Man,    , 

H 

Ohio.       . 

64 

"            Spain, 

" 

New  Hampshire,     . 

14 

Italy,        . 

It 

Louisiana, 

26 

"             Denmark, 

U 

Rhode  Mand, 

'7 

'*            Holland, 

u 

New  Vork, 

2Hg 

'*             Russia,     , 

•1 

Mii«sissippip 

H 

'*            Austria,  , 

4r 

Vermont,           *         « 

7 

**            Bavaria,  , 

»i 

We^t  Virginia, 

6 

"             Veneiuek,  S.  A„     , 

ii 

Michigaa, 

4     ' 

«•             Norway, , 

«i 

lowai 

3 

"            Japan,      , 

ij 

Texas,     . 

s 

**             Costa  Rica,      . 

III 

Illinois,  , 

14 

"             St.  KitU, 

Ii 

Florida,   .         ,         , 

5 

*'             Mexico,  . 

11 

Wiscon^iin, 

4 

Brad!,     , 

14 

Sicily,      . 

1 

**             Belgium, 

If 

Nuva  Seoiia^    , 

2 

*♦            Buenos  Ay  res. 

tt 

Catiadai  . 

19 

**            China,     « 

If 

France,    , 

37 

<•            Ceylon,    . 

<tr 

Eni^land. 

34S 

Bom  at  sea,      .... 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  residence  of  867J  patients. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania, 

705* 

Residenti  of  New  York,   . 

207 

14 

New  Jersey,, 

304     1 

"              Florida, 

6 

fl 

Delaware^    . 

192     i 

"             \Vi*icon?iin,  » 

1 

il 

Maryland,    . 

19a     1 

"              California,    , 

1 

II 

Virginia, 

7S    j 

Oregon, 

1 

tl 

West  Virginia,      , 

9 

"              Minnesota,  , 

4 

H 

Diiit,  of  Columbia, 

41 

^<               Kansas, 

S 

41 

North  Carolina,    . 

67 

**              Montana,     « 

3 

II 

South  Carolina,    . 

37 

"              Colorado,     . 

2 

III 

Georgia, 

39 

**               Nebraska,     . 

t 

« 

Alaheima,     , 

23 

»*             Jamaica,  W.  I.,    . 

2 

14 

I^uisiana,    . 

47     \ 

**              Barbadoes,  " 

4 

•  1 

Tennessee,   . 

%z    \ 

"              Cuba,            *' 

14 

»* 

Kentucky,    , 

as     1 

**              St.  Croix,     " 

f 

II 

Arkan^s,     . 

4     1 

*'               St.  Thomas, " 

4 

4« 

Mis^is^ippi,  . 

IS 

'*              Island  of  Madeira, 

1 

41 

Vermont,      , 

s 

•*              liermany,     , 

3 

■' 

Texas,, 

14 

"             Venezuela,  S.  A„ 

2 

«i 

Illinois, 

2S 

"               England, 

7 

at 

Miehtgan,     . 

IP 

"              Norway, 

a 

H 

Ohio,  . 

6t 

"              Owta  Rica, , 

2 

14 

Indiana,        ,         , 

iS 

"               Mexico, 

I 

** 

Missouri, 

11 

"              Canada, 

9 

44 

Massachusetts, 

U 

Japan,.        ,        . 
'<              Nova  Scotia, 

K 

41 

New  HaJiipshire,  ^ 

1 

t 

u 

Iowa,  . 

9 

"              Braiil, 

2 

n 

Connecticut, 

16 

Italy,    . 

I 

it 

Maine, 

i 

"             Bandwidi  Islands, 

t 

u 

Rh£Kle  Island,      . 
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Table  VIII. — Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  insanity  in  86yj  cases. 


III  health  of  various  kinds, 

M, 

¥, 

T. 

Celibacy,        , 

M, 

F. 

T, 

864 

746 

1610 

t 

I 

Iiitemj>eTarice, 

79S 

6S 

86j 

Anxiety  for  wealthy 

3 

3 

LctM  or  pTOpcrty, , 

333 

55 

zm 

Usie  of  opium. 

14 

21 

$$ 

Dread  of  poverty. 

4 

3 

7 

,  Uic  of  tobacco  J     , 

J  5 

2 

^7  , 

Disappointed  aflfections, 

33 

6S 

101 

Lead  poisoning,    , 
Uht  of  quack  medicines. 

I 

.  •  * 

t 

Intense  study, 

41 

»3 

54 

z 

2 

4 

Domestic  difficulties^     . 

S3 

I30 

!73 

i  Puerperal  Rtale,      , 

* . ' 

3«9 

319 

Fright,  ,        ,         .         . 

20 

■>*» 

7S 

Lacia.tion  too  long  con- 

Grief, loss  of  friends,  etc*, 

90 

314 

404 

tinued. 

• '  - 1 

M 

H  ' 

Intense    application    to 

UncontJoUed  passion,    . 

S 

& 

'3 

business,    . 

73' 

19 

93 

TiRht  laeiBg, 

1 

t 

Rdigiou-i  cicitcmentp    , 

96 

147 

24^ 

Injuries  of  the  head,      , 

ri6 

7 

123 

Political  eicitement, 

H 

U 

Masturbation, 

96 

5 

101 

Metaphysical      specula- 

Mental  anxiety,     . 

193 

334 

5^7 

tions. 

I 

.  .  . 

I 

1  Exposure  to  cold, , 

% 

I 

6  1 

Want  of  exercUe, 

6 

2 

s 

Exposure  to  direct  rays 

Ei^gemeni  in  duel,     , 

t 

*  »  ♦ 

I 

of  the  .lun. 

79 

3 

82 

Disappointed  expecmt'ns, 

14 

±Z 

36 

Exposure  to  intense  heat, 

I 

I 

2 

Nosta  gia,      » 

10 

10 

'  Exposure  in  army. 

» 

*  *  i 

8 

Stock  ^^peculations, 

3 

*  *  « 

2 

1  Old  age. 

« - » 

7 

7 

Violent  boating  exercise, 

1 

■  •  - 

I 

1  Sudden    acquisition    of 

Want  of  employment,    . 

53 

3 

S6 

'      wealth,       , 

I 

*  -  * 

1 

Mortiiied  pride,      , 

a 

I 

3  :  Unascertained, 

173P 

1636 

3366 

Table  IX. — Showing  tJu  ages  at  which  insanity  first  appeared  in  867 j 

patients. 


Under 

to  ycara,     . 

M, 

F, 

T, 

Between  50  and  55, 

H. 

F. 

T. 

21 

6 

27 

232 

199 

431 

Between  10  and  15, 

73 

72 

'45 

1        -         SSand6o,       , 

163 

138    301 

87,   203 

15  and  20, 

447    375 

832 

**         tio  and  65, 

lib 

20  and  25, 

Sol    705 

i<jo6 

j        "        65  and  70p 

55 

IT.    92 

25  and  30,       . 

S09    703 

1^12 

1        "        7oand7Sr      * 

JO 

28 

5« 

30  and  35,       , 

574;  ,S52 

J 126 

75  and  So,       . 

1 6,      9 

^5 

35  and  40,      . 

582!  426  looS 

80  and  85,       , 

3 

10 

n 

<i 

40  and  45,       , 

4tS    3S4   802 

%l  and  90,      . 

I 

. . . 

1 

ti 

45  and  50,      . 

328    273    ^"  ' 

Table  X. — Showing  the  forms  of  disease  for  which  867J  patients  were 

admitted. 


Mania, 
Melancholia, 
Monomania, 
Dementia,     . 
Delirium,     . 


1 

Males.   Females 

TotaL 

1996 

1899 

3895 

1063 

I32I 

2384 

705 

447 

IIS2 

890 

332 

1222 

*5 

5 

20 
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Table  XI. — Showing  the  duration  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion in  867 J  patients. 


Not  exceeding  3  months, 
Between  3  and  6  months, 

"  6  months  and  one  year, 

"  I  and    2  years, 

"  2  and    3     " 

"  3  and    4    " 

«*  4  and    5     " 

"  5  and  10    " 

"  10  and  15     " 

"  15  and  20    " 

"  20  and  25     " 

"  25  and  30    " 

"  30  and  35     " 

"  35  and  40    " 

••  40  and  45     " 

*•  45  and  50    " 

"  55  and  60    <• 


Males. 

Femaloi 

Total. 

2039 

2173 

4212 

404 

339 

743 

596 

467 

1063 
1036 

640 

396 

324 

181 

^2^ 

179 

no 

289 

109 

7Z 

182 

201 

142 

343 

75 

57 

132 

34 

30 

64 

34 

17 

SI 

16 

10 

26 

7 

5 

12 

5 

.  .  . 

5 

4 

3 

7 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

Table  XII. — Showing  the  number  of  the  attack  in  86yj  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T, 

In  the  ptriodiiai  cases, 

loth  10  m.  7  f.,  nth  5  m.  4  f.,     . 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Fir^t  attack,    . 

541^ 

28206273 

13 

l\ 

26 

Sec*3nd   " 

677 

713  1390 

t2th4in.  jf.,  13th  3  m,  2f., 

7 

5 

13 

Third      "        , 

312 

249    461 

14th  3  m.  3  f ,  i5Lh  I  m,  1  f., 

4  1 

4 

s 

Fourth    " 

«IS 

9% 

2ID 

i6ih  1  m.»  lyih  am.,. 

.1 

< . . 

1 

Fifth       "       , 

M 

^3 

los 

iSih  4  m.,  19th  2  m.,  . 

6 

.  *  * 

6 

SisiEh      " 

«9 

H 

20th  and  2i5t  each  i  m.  and  t  f., 

2 

A 

4 

Seventh  •* 

12 

7 

29 

2zd  I  m.,  and  to  26ih  each  if.,    . 

I 

«; 

6 

EiEhih    » 

'f 

to 

24 

271b  2  f.,  29th  if.,       ,        ,        A 

.  *  f 

3 

3 

Ninth     « 

9 

5, 

14 

30tb,  31st,  32d,  33d,  each  i  f.,     , 

4 

* 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  state  of  B 26s  patients  who  have  been  discharged 
or  died^their  sex,  and  the  forms  of  disease  for  which  they  were  admitted. 


d 

(« 

0 

0 
•8 

•5 

g 

\ 

3 

•a 

s 

\ 

§ 

s 

1 

Cured, 

S 

\L 

H 

s 

S 

» 

Q 

1975 

1916 

3891 

2157 

1077 

537 

"7 

3 

Much  improved, . 

262 

400 

662 

277 

249 

92 

44 

Improved,  . 

817 

630 

1447 

503 

427 

256 

261 

Stationary,  . 

771 

356 

1 1 27 

369 

265 

I3« 

354 

I 

Died,  .... 

661 

477 

1 138 

479 

241 

45 

357 

16 
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Table  XIV* — Shmving  the' number  of  admissiofis^  discharges^  cures ^  and 
deaths  in  each  month  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital. 


Adniuioci*. 


Dftdbatycs. 


Cures, 


Efening^  Eniertainmenti. — Ocmpati^n  and  Amustment  of  ike  Patients, — The  year 
just  closed  has  made  a  record  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors  in  regard  to  the  mat- 1 
tcrs  coining  under  the  heading?  of  this  section  of  the  report  for  1S82.     None  of  the  oldi 
modes  of  amusement^  occupationf  or  evening  entertainments  have  been  abandoned  org 
lessened  tn  frequency^  while  several  new  ones  have  been  introduced,  to  the  great  grati- 1 
fication  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally  provided.    This  year,  it  may  be 
taJd^  with  some  allowable  pride,  is  the  fourteenth,  during  which,  at  one  department,  there 
has  not  been  the  omission  of  a  single  evening,  and  almoi^t  the  same  is  true  of  the  other, 
during  the  nine  months  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  extent  of  the  tegular  J 
course.     IJeyond  the  fact  of  this  work  having  been  done,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  lhat»1 
with  very  few  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  general  recognition  of  its  value,  and  that  icti 
performance  has  been  regarded  as  Involving  no  more  labor  than  that  of  carrying  out  the  , 
most  ordinary  daily  duties  of  the  institution.     At  the  department  for  males  all  the  varie- 
ties of  active  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  different  games  heretofore  used,  have  been  steadily 
resorted  to,  while  withrti  doors  everything  has  been  introduced  that  seemed  tu  be  available 
and  likely  to  make  a  stay  in  the  hospital  less  irksome*     At  the  department  for  females, 
besides  all  the  customary  modes  of  occupation  and  amusement,  spetial  sewing-classes 
h»vc  been  introduced  by  ladies  who  were  here  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  health,  and 
in  a  manner  which  has  given  particular  interest  to  them,  among  their  fellow-palicuts. 

The  modelling  in  clay»  under  the  direction  of  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  has  been  a  very  success- 
ful experiment,  and  some  of  the  products  of  that  workroom  have  been  most  satisfactorily 
successful.  Those  who  have  taken  instruction  in  oil-painting,  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  able  wav^^.^  have  also  shown  the  value  of  all  uf  this  class  of  occupations,  and  some 
patients  have  developed  a  capacity  for  that  kind  of  work  that  had  not  been  supposed  to  exist. 
In  summer  the  successful  cultivation  of  flowers  by  the  ladies  in  the  garden  placed' under 
their  immediate  control,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  a  source  of  great  pleasiire  to  those 
who  have  thus  spent  hours  of  many  days  in  this  form  of  employment  in  the  open  air. 

To  the  ladies  who  originated  all  of  these  formsof  occupation,  and  whose  zealous  prose- 
cution of  them  induced  so  many  to  unite  with  them  in  these  pleasant  modes  of  passitigJ 
the  time,  we  feel  under  great  obligation  for  the  good  results  of  their  intelligent  sugges« 
tiona  and  active  participation  in  the  work. 

There  has  been  a  steady  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  open  airland 
in  suitable  exercise^  by  all  patients  whose  physical  condition  would  enable  them  to  work. 
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ride,  or  walk.  The  kindness  of  our  friends  has  increased  the  ntiinber  of  our  vehicles  for 
riding*  and  we  hope  that  the  number  of  suitable  horses  and  ponies  Mill  also  be  made 
greater  from  the  same  source,  while  our  roads*  we  trust,  will  gradually  be  made  just  as 
good  as  their  proper  construction  can  make  them. 

A  small  gi(t  from  a  friend  for  the  special  purpose,  enabled  us  to  make  a  beginning  of 
having  music  on  the  lawns  in  the  summer  afternoonsi  or  In  the  evenings  during  the 
officers'  lea  parties,  and  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  large  number  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  have  this  enjoyment  while  in  the  open  air,  that  it  is  hoped  hereafter 
there  will  be  a  material  cxten>ion  of  this  mode  of  passing  a  portion  of  the  summer 
days,  when  the  patients  generally  can  be  out  of  doors  and  get  equal  benefit  from  it. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  evening  entertainments,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  embmce,  besides  whatever  novelties  we  can  secure^  lec- 
tures, readings,  concerts,  exhibitions  of  very  fine  dissolving  views,  gymnastic  exercises, 
ofiicers*  tea  parties  once  a  week  during  the  entire  year,  and  whatever  else  our  means 
and  the  kindness  of  our  friends  may  place  at  our  disposal. 

Dr.  Kirkbride*s  remarks  on  the  necessity  for  prompt  treatment  are 
especially  valuable,  and  are  as  follows : 

While  there  are  so  many  causes  for  feelings  of  gratification  at  what  has  been  done, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  losses  sustained  by  a  nC' 
gleet  to  adopt  a  prompt  course  of  judicious  management  for  those  who  are  suffering 
from  forms  of  mental  disease,  that  when  neglected,  are  pretty  sure — sooner  or  later 
— ^to  lead  to  results  of  the  most  melancholy  chamcter.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  while 
so  many  of  the  insane  are  permitted  to  wander  at  large,  unprotected  and  uncared 
for,  there  will  be  not  only  a  steadily  increasing  list  of  incurable  patients,  but  there  will 
be  a  daily  record  of  melancholy  events,  which  a  rational  course  of  care  wouldf 

obably,  have  prevented.  As  long  ago  as  twenty-seven  years,  after  careful  obser- 
vation,  the  writer  of  this  report  ascertained  that,  in  a  particular  year,  the  number  of 
persons  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  or  jeopardized  by  the  insane,  who  were  allowed 
to  be  at  large,  in  the  United  States,  was  equal  to  those  lo«tt  by  all  its  railroad  acci- 
dents. Since  that  lime  the  extension  of  railroads  has  made  the  accidents  connected 
with  them  undoubtedly  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  (hose  that  have  come  from  the 
otirse  of  pcr^ns  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  but  neglectful  of  their  obvious 
Sutics;  but  even  now, any  one  who  will  read  for  a  short  lime  the  regular  daily  summaries 
of  such  occurrences^  and  of  the  accidents  throughout  the  country  that  may  be  found  in 
I  lome  of  our  newspapers,  will  be  astoun*ied  not  only  at  their  number,  but  at  the  horrible 
baracler  of  many  such  events  detailed  there»  Among  these,  ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
■^tTC  intended  to  be  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  suicide,  which  arc  clearly 
the  results  of  disease,  and  which,  with  proper  care,  would  have  been  prevented  and  in  all 
human  probability  these  unfortunates  wo^td  have  been  restored  to  their  families,  relieved 
of  this  dreadful  pi  opens  ity. 

A  general  knowledge  tn  the  community  of  facts  like  these,  as  well  as  of  the  risks  of 
delaying  treatment  till  the  probable  period  of  its  being  lucccssful  has  passed,  would  lead 
those  having  control  of  families  to  seek  early  counsel  from  their  medical  advisers  on  the 
occtirrence  of  symptoms  of  mental  alicrration,  and  these  could  not  fail  to  feel  iJie  respon- 
•ibiltty  of  promptly  adopting  the  only  course  that  is  likely  to  give  protection  equally  to 
patients,  their  fajnilies,  and  the  community. 

It  has  bteo  common  to  urge,  in  documents  coming  from  this  institution,  not  only 
the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  mental  diseases  in  the  medical  schools^^— 
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becau&e  it  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  from  the  family  physician  that  counsel  is 
fiisl  asked  on  the  indicatipn  of  such  a  trouble, — but  al&o,  that  In  colleges  and  all  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  tn  ordinaiy  schools,  there  should  be  taught  at 
least  a  general  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  eouncs  of  life  likely  to  lead  to 
their  disturbance,  as  well  as  those  that  would  probably  maintain  them  in  their  integrity, 
some  of  the  indications  of  commencing  disorder,  the  importance  of  prompt  treatment, 
and  cvpccially  of  steady  perseverance  in  it,  under  wise  counsel,  when  once  undertaketi. 

If  such  knowle<lge  were  generally  diffu^ied,  it  would  be  not  only  directly  advanta- 
geous to  tho^  who  are  suffering  from  mental  disorders,  but  it  would  put  an  eflTectual 
check  to  the  extravagant  plans  con^iLuitly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  legblatures, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  hospitals,  but  to  their  government  and  to 
various  details,  which  properly  can  only  be  left  to  the  executive  authorities  of  such 
institutions.  Legislators,  then,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  for  themselves  on 
the  pretensions  of  those  whose  schemes  have  nothing  but  novelty  for  their  rccomraenda' 
lion,  and  which  arc  opposed  by  the  results  of  all  careful  experience* 

No  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  giving  counsel  to  those  who  have  had  their 
dearest  friends  threatened  with  this  class  of  disorders,  or  who  are  themselves  actually 
sufferers  from  some  form  of  them,  but  must  have  recognized  how  much  distress  would 
have  been  saved  to  all  concerned,  by  a  very  moderate  amoant  of  such  sound  knowledge 
of  the  mnlady  as  has  been  referred  to,  as  well  as  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
in  hospitals,  that  to  be  successful,  is  often  unavoidable,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  its 
adopt  ion» 

There  is  a  picture  constantly  to  be  met  with  where  individuals  with  more  than  the 

erage  mental  intelligence  and  a  general  familinrity  with  ordinary  topics  and  business, 
^ome  for  counsel,  with  feelings  of  depression  and  utter  hopelessness  far  beyond  what  are 
commonly  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  any  ordinarj-  malady.  Acknowledging  a 
profound  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject,  the  declaration  is  made  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  trouble  is  wholly  unaccountable,  no  one  in  the  family  having  ever  suffered  from 
any  mental  disorder,  and,  while  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  patient,  before  doing  so  they  very  properly  desire  some  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  chances  of  a  recovery;  and  the  reasons  for  plans  of  treatment  so 
different  from  what  are  commonly  adopted  in  the  management  of  ordinary  sickness. 

Then  come  the  dread  of  leaving  home  and  losing  all  the  kind  attentions  there  com- 
monly given,  dislike  to  the  idea  of  entering  an  institution  of  the  character  of  which  little 
is  known,  and  where  it  is  suppo<^ed  all  classes  of  invalids  are  mingled  together;  and  all 
this  is  accompanied  by  an  utter  Inability  to  comprehend  how,  under  any  classification,  one 
person  with  a  disordered  mind  can  fail  to  be  of  disadvantage  to  another  if  living  in  the 
same  building,  no  matter  how  extensive  it  may  be  or  how  complete  may  be  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  thorough  separation  of  the  different  classes  of  patients. 

To  those  who  have  such  impressions  and  such  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject, it  can  only  be  answered  ihat  insanity  is  a  disease  from  which  no  one,  under  certain 
circumstances,  can  claim  exemption;  that  if  no  individual  belonging  to  a  family  has  ever 
had  such  a  form  of  sickness  it  is  only  a  matter  for  profound  gratitude,  and  that  such  a 
degree  of  permanent  good  fortune  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely. 

By  many  heredity  is  regarded  as  the  prevalent  cause  for  the  development  of  mental  dis- 
orders, and  that  without  it  there  is  little  danger  of  its  occurrence.  Although  hereditary 
influence  h  often  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  mental,  as  of  other  diseases, 
still  the  extent  of  it  has  unquestionably  been  often  greatly  exaggerated.  That  this  is  so 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  the  first  5381  cases  suffering  from  a 
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primary  attack  of  insanity  admitted  here,  there  were  only  434  in  whom  there  could  be 
traced  any  hereditary  influence  worthy  of  record. 

It  should  be  a  comfort,  too,  for  such  inquirers  to  be  assured,  as  our  experience  here 
fully  justifies  us  in  saying,  that  where  simple,  uncomplicated  cases  of  insanity  are  properly 
and  promptly  treated,  and  the  treatment  duly  persevered  in,  they  are  just  as  curable  as 
are  other  ordinary  serious  disorders,  and  that  when  entirely  cured,  where  a  thorough 
obedience  to  natural  laws  and  common  sense  are  subsequently  observed,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  anticipate  a  return  of  the  disease  than  there  would  be  in  other  maladies  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  day  should  now  be  passed  when  any  one  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  should 
regard  it  as  a  reproach  to  have  suffered  from  impairment  of  health  and  to  have  resorted 
for  treatment  to  an  institution,  without  which  course,  there  was  good  ground  to  believe, 
the  chances  of  restoration  would  have  been  greatly  diminished.  As  there  could  be  no 
reproach  in  suffering  from  an  illness  for  which  there  was  no  responsibility,  so,  very  clearly, 
there  could  not  be  in  taking  advantage  of  every  means  for  the  restoration  of  one's  health 
that  the  most  widely-extended  experience  had  given  reason  to  believe  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Beyond  this,  if  it  were  wanted  to  discover  those  who  had  been  sufferers  from  this  class 
of  affections  and  had  been  restored  to  health  and  usefulness  through  hospital  treatment, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  among  the  best  and  most  cultivated  men  and 
women  of  the  land,  and  whose  hospital  experiences  had  rendered  them  prepared  for  a 
wider  degree  of  enlightened  usefulness  than  they  could  otherwise  have  possessed. 

Another  important  result  of  careful  investigation  that  should  always  be  given  to  those 
who  are  seeking  information  on  the  subject  is  that  universal  experience  has  shown  that 
the  most  important  elements  for  securing  a  restoration  to  health  are  the  prompt  resort  to 
an  intelligent  course  of  treatment  and  a  steady  persistence  in  it  till  the  complete  recovery 
of  the  patient.  While  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  person  who 
is  suffering  with  an  unsound  mind  should  leave  home  for  treatment,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  general  experience  is  positive  that,  for  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 
are  thus  affected,  this  is  a  painful  necessity,  and  must  be  joined  to  the  patient's  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  whole  subject, 
strangers  though  they  are  likely  to  be,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  them  the  best  chances  for  a 
restoration. 

So,  when  they  plead  for  a  mode  of  care  in  their  homes  and  with  their  families,  they 
are  to  be  reminded  that ''  home  treatment  *'  and  "  family  care,*'  with  all  the  kind  atten- 
tions which  are  connected  with  kuch  a  mode  of  providing  for  the  unsound  of  mind,  have 
almost  always  been  tried  and  have  failed  t>efore  the  removal  from  home  is  even  brought 
up  for  consideration.  So,  too,  as  among  the  results  of  the  disease  itself,  they  need  hardly 
to  be  told,  is  often  found  an  utter  want  of  appreciation  of  the  kindest  attentions  from  the 
dearest  of  friends,  and  all  the  blessings  of  home  and  its  surroundings  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  completely  ignored  or  not  appreciated.  It  may  also  be  asked  why,  when  no  hesi- 
tation is  felt  in  leaving  home  to  secure  perfect  rest,  and  change  of  scene,  climate,  and 
occupation,  when  these  have  been  found  l>cneficial  in  other  maladies,  those  who  suffer 
from  mental  illness  should  not  avail  themselves  of  any  change,  although  different  in  kind, 
which  rarely  involves  such  an  expenditure  of  means,  risk,  and  anxiety,  and  the  results 
of  which  have  been  found  to  be  at  least  as  favorable  by  an  almost  universal  exi>erience 

Many  of  those  who  thus  come  for  counsel  have  never  even  seen  the  interior  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  have  derived  most  of  their  ideas  in  regard  to  such  institutions,  not  only  of  their 
management  but  their  construction,  from  works  of  fiction  or  the  sensational  articles  so 
often  found  in  certain  portions  of  the  public  press,  bringing,  therefore,  with  them  preju- 
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dices  of  the  most  exlmvogant  kind.  Before  such  as  these  tre  Allowed  to  decide  upon 
pliicing  their  friends  under  the  can!  of  an  iiTititution,  they  should  be  shown  through  the 
different  pans  of  the  buildings  have  its  arraLngements  explained,  and  be  enabled  to  see  for 
themselves  that  the  patients  are  classified  so  as  to  do  most  good,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  least 
possible  hnrnu  to  each  other,  and  that  this  mode  of  .reparation  may  be  mnde  almost  as  cotn- 
plcie  as  that  of  families  living  in  contiguous  buildings  of  a  &tiuarc  in  a  city,  where  all  are 
liable  to  meet  in  their  walks  in  the  streets  or  in  the  parks,  at  places  of  amusement^  lec- 
tures, or  religious  services,  but  not  otherwise  unless  voluntarily. 

In  regard  to  entering  hospitals,  it  h,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  patients  ore  often 
so  far  in  advance  of  their  families  and  friends  in  indicating  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued on  the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  insanity,  and,  after  recovery,  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  have  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
this  result  ffom  hospital  care,  ask  that,  should  they  ever  have  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
tliey  should  be  again  promptly  placed  under  the  same  form  of  (realmenL 


Report  of  Statistics  of  tlu  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  ImanCf  Hartford^ 
CoHfh — The  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Heniy  P.  Stearns, 
the  superintendent,  shows:  that  on  the  3i5t  day  of  March,  1882,  the 
whole  number  in  the  Retreat  was  122, — 58  men  and  64  women. 
There  were  78  admissions  during  the  year.  There  were  74  dis- 
charges and  9  deaths.  The  whole  number  under  treatment  during 
1882  was  200;  there  were  discharged  recovered,  26;  much  improved, 
n  ;  improved,  6;  stationary,  22;  died,  9;  remaining  at  end  of  the 
year,  126,  Since  April  1st,  1844,  there  have  been  admitted  641  pa- 
tients between  20  and  25  years  of  age,  647  patients  between  25  and 
30  years  of  age,  650  patients  between  30  and  35  years  of  age,  603 
patients  between  35  and  40  years  of  age,  553  patients  between  40 
and  45  years  of  age,  and  434  patients  between  45  and  50  years  of  age, 
•*  From  this  period  of  life,*'  says  Dr.  Stearns,  **  the  number  rapidly 
diminish,  and  there  have  been  only  150  persons  admitted  during  the 
whole  thirty-eight  years  who  were  known  to  be  over  seventy  years 
of  age;  and  only  316  below  twenty.  It  thus  appears,  so  far  as  these 
statistics  of  the  Retreat  are  evidence,  that  there  exists  a  considerably 
uniform  average  as  to  the  ages  of  persons  who  become  insane  from 
twenty  up  to  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  that  a  larger  number  are  affect- 
ed between  twenty  and  forty,  and  also  during  any  number  of  these 
years  than  there  are  during  any  equal  number  at  other  periods  of 
life.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  the  periods  during  which  the 
brain  comes  into  its  largest  activity  and  responsibiIit>'.  The  indi- 
vidual no  longer  enjoys  the  support  and  protection  of  the  parental 
home ;  his  relations  to  society  and  the  public  then  become  more  fully 
declared,  and  his  business  cares  and  anxieties  greater;  besides  there 


exists  a  larger  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  success  and  failure  in  all 

the  avocations  and  employments  of  life  than  is  the  case  either  earlier 
or  later.  It  is  during  this  period  that  such  habits  and  customs  of  life 
as  are  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of  mental  integrity  arc  usually 
formed  and  more  fully  take  possession  of  the  individual,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  passions  and  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  More- 
over, it  is  at  this  time  that  failures  in  business,  disappointments  in 
relation  to  plans  and  purposes,  and  anxieties  in  relation  to  children 
and  the  support  of  families  are  generally  greater  than  at  other  periods. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  classes  (already  large  in  this 
country,  and  yearly  becoming  larger)  which  have  never  thoroughly 
learned  any  trade  or  employment,  and  are  obliged  to  depend  on  doing 
so  while  employed  for  wages.  Such  conditions  of  life  and  experi- 
ences, together  with  a  larger  measure  of  brain-susceptibility  and  ac- 
tivity than  exists  later  in  life,  arc  some  of  the  causes  why  insanity 
affects  a  larger  number  of  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  than  be- 
tween forty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  After  forty  the  brain  is  less  sensi- 
tive to  external  influences  and  occupations ;  the  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  society  and  occupations  are  generally  settled,  and  he  is 
much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  failure  or  success  in  the  pursuits 
of  life  than  he  is  at  a  younger  age.** 

Dn  Stearns  further  says:  '*  In  my  report  for  1S76,  I  presented 
some  statistics  from  the  history  of  recoveries  in  the  Retreat  since  its 
opening  to  the  year  1875,  and  showed  that  there  had  been  a  some- 
what uniform  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  recoveries  up  to  that 
time,  and  reiterated  a  previously-expressed  opinion  that  the  nature 
of  the  causes  of  insanity  were  becoming  somewhat  changed  or  in- 
tensified, so  that  insanity  is  less  curable  than  it  was  during  the  early 
history  of  the  Retreat.  Since  that  time  the  whole  subject  of  the 
curability  of  insanity  has  been  treated  in  a  very  thorough  manner 
by  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  in  several  of  his  yearly  reports,  and  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrives  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  opinion  then 
advanced/* 

Statistics  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane^  Somennlle,  Mass.^ 
Department  of  Massachusetts  Gcmrat  Hospital, — ^The  sixty-fifth  an- 
nual report  of  this  institution,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Cowles,  the  medical  superintendent,  shows :  that  there  were  in 
this  asylum,  January  1st,  1882, 155  patients, — 63  men  and  92  females. 
The  admissions  for  1882  were  82  in  number.  The  whole  number  of 
ernes  within  the  year,  237 ;  discharged  recovered,  26 ;  much  improved, 
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7;  improved,  14;  unimproved,  15;  deaths,  8;  patients  remaining 
December  31st,  i882»  167.  During  the  year  no  person  was  twice 
admitted.  The  average  duration,  from  the  beginning  of  attack,  of 
all  persons  recovered  was  10.54  months,  and  the  average  duration  of 
their  hospital  residence  was  8.86  months.  The  percentage  of  recov- 
eries on  admissions  was  30.48.  The  number  of  recoveries  was  larger 
by  five  than  in  any  year  since  1870,  Dr,  Cowles  has  some  excellent 
remarks  respecting  the  care  of  the  insane,  which  we  insert  as  follows : 


7*hcre  has,  of  late,  been  much  dbcussion  of  tKe  question  of  the  cnrobtlity  of  insanity; 

and  the  results  of  ihe  treatment  of  the  insane  in  large  and  well-managed  hospitals,  like 
those  in  Massachusetts,  are  still  di^apiwinting  as  compared  with  results  reported  to  be 
gained  in  the  early  days  of  the  older  and  smaller  hospitals.  A  reduction  from  75  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  recoveries  is  perhaps  due  to  something  more  than  the  errors  of 
the  older  statistics.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  majority  of  the  insane  can  be  best  and 
most  practicably  treated  away  from  their  homes  and  in  hospitals,  and  these  are  not  yet 
ftccomplij'hing  what  has  been  hoped  of  them  in  curative  results.  Instead,  however,  of 
treating  this  fact  in  terms  of  reproach^  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  mental  disease  in- 
volves the  disorder  of  an  organ  of  a  highly  complex  and  delicate  structure,  and  compar- 
isons between  its  diseases  and  those  of  other  organs  of  the  body  should  not  be  drawn  un- 
fairly. It  has  its  own  physiological  and  pathological  laws;  and,  at  the  best,  its  diseases 
may  have  to  be  regarded  as  largely  incurable.  The  fact  that  the  insane  are  tremed 
mostly  in  hospitals  and  become  burdens  upon  the  State  gives  them  prominence,  because 
of  their  economic  relations.  Let  us  suppose  that  tubercular  dt«teases  are  to  be  regarvicd 
as  infectious,  and  their  subjects  are  to  t)e  put  into  hospitals.  What  public  alarm  would 
be  aroused  by  the  great  number  and  fatality  of  cases  of  this  disease,  now  unrealised,  or 
by  the  burden  of  the  care  of  its  chronic  forms ;  and  how  soon  would  it  become  the  fashion 
to  reproach  those  who  treat  it  liccause  of  its  incurability  ? 

The  insane  must  be  cared  for  with  due  regard  to  public  and  private  economy,  and  the 
system  now  common  to  all  civilized  countries  of  collecting  them  in  large  hospitals  is 
held  to  be  on  trial.  It  is,  at  all  events,  imperative  that  no  possible  effort  should  be  spared 
to  get  curative  results  from  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Curability  certainly  diminishes 
with  duration  of  mental  disease,  and  its  earliest  stages  should  be  most  thoroughly  studied 
Atid  treated.  The  smaller  hospitals  are  endowed  with  greater  facilities  for  individualizing 
cases,  and  for  treatment ;  and,  thcrcfure,  a  great  responsibilit>'  lies  with  them  for  making 
the  best  use  of  those  facilities,  They  should  encourage  the  admission  of  acute  cases, 
and  devote  their  best  energies  to  their  study  and  care.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  hos- 
pitals, where  the  means  and  the  opportunity  are  liberally  given,  while  due  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  a  proper  conservatism,  it  is  a  special  duty  to  explore  new  paths,  if  any  there  be, 
beyond  the  beaten  ways  of  procedure  in  the  management  of  the  insane.  To  stand  siill 
is  to  fail,  when  progress  is  demanded  and  is  possible;  for  even  negative  results  arc  val- 
uable. It  is  also  a  duty  to  report  experiments  for  the  later  tests  of  criticism  and  experi- 
ence, and  hence  this  may  be  deemed  a  fitting  time  and  place  for  putting  on  record  some 
of  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  problems  of  hospital  management  in  this  asylum  during 
the  post  three  years. 

Developing  a  homelike  aspect  of  the  hospital,  destroying  the  suggestion  of  insanity  «s 
differing  from  other  diseases,  individualizing  the  patients,  and  perfecting  the  conditions 
for  moral   treatment  arc  of  prime  importance.    The  truth  goes  further,  and  includes 
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the  essential  fict  that  we  are  treating  sick  people,  and  are,  after  alt,  dealing  with  % 
hospital. 

Oite  of  the  first  considerations^  therefore,  was  the  quality^  of  the  nunsing  of  the  sick. 
The  aim  has  been  to  introduce  the  best  methods  of  the  general  hospitali,  by  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  that  promj'kls  devotion  to  the  sick;  requiring  constant  personal 
attention  to  ihcni  as  individual'i,  by  companionship  as  well  as  nursing;  introducing 
ward-maids  to  perform  duties  that  distract  the  attention  of  nurses  from  more  im[xirt4int 
<mc^  ;  increasing  the  number  of  nurses  on  duty  at  night,  so  that  most  of  the  patients  can 
have  the  doors  of  their  rooms  unlocked,  and  all  noteworthy  events  can  be  observed  and 
systematically  reported;  employing  experienced  night  supervisor*  to  see  that  alt  medical 
directions  are  properly  carried  out,  and  that  everything  is  done  to  promote  the  com- 
fort  and  cure  of  the  sick  ;  in  short,  by  providing  a  service  qualified  for  the  task  of  treat- 
ing a  houseful  of  acute  cases.  This  is  the  beginning  of  what  it  is  (relieved  can  l>c  accom* 
plished  as  the  result  of  the  recent  empSoyment  of  a  superintendent  of  nurses,  and  of  a 
systematic  course  of  training  and  instruction  which  is  tu  he  adojxed  for  them.  To  one 
who  has  employed  in  hospital  wards  intelligent  and  well  trained  nurses  who  have  an 
interest  in  their  work  as  a  profession,  their  value  in  the  companionship  as  well  as  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  needs  no  commendation. 

In  the  direction  uf  developing  the  hospital  element  of  the  work,  the  employment  of  an 
ample  medical  staff  has  given  increased  sati-ifaction  during  the  jwtst  year.  An  assistant 
physician  for  each  service,  male  and  fcmalci  h  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  total  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  seventy  patients;  but,  in  an  asylum  of  this  kind,  much  attention  must,  or  can 
well  be  bestowed  upon  individuals.  The  continued  employment  of  a  house-pupil  for 
each  service,  to  do  the  work  of  clinical  clerks,  as  in  general  hospitals,  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  organization.  It  is  understood  that  the  time  thus  gained  by  the  assistant 
phy^fticians  from  clerical  and  other  duty  shall  be  employed  in  professional  work.  And« 
lo  facilitate  this,  a  room  has  been  fitted  up  fora  laboratory  and  the  use  of  the  microscope; 
and  a  syMcmatic  course  of  study,  begun  a  year  ago,  is  now  going  on  unflerthc  direction  of 
Dr.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  who  is  also  employed  as  the  pathologist  of  the  asylum. 

A/ora/  Treatmentr^A  consideration  of  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity  of  course  leads 
over  ground  that  in  net  new,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  restate  a  few  propjsitioti>«.  It  is 
im(>ortant,  ai  the  oursct,  to  establish  the  principle  which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
moral  treatment  of  the  inwine  person  as  an  individual.  The  underlying  principle  in  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  the  patient  should  be  treated  as  a  reasoning  being.  In  other  words, 
from  the  moment  he  enters  the  hosjHtal,  it  should  be  assumed  that  he  wilt  nndert»tand 
more  or  le&s  correctly  all  that  is  said  or  done  to  him.  Therefore,  he  should  be  treated  as 
ii  he  were  expected  to  act  rationally,  and  led  to  «ec  that,  after  his  failure  to  do  what  is 
expected  of  hmi,  he  brings  upon  himself  friendly  advice,  criticism,  reproof^  and,  if  need 
be,  restriction.  On  the  part  of  others,  while  the  attitude  toward  him  of  physicians  and 
nurses  should  be  as  toward  a  rational  man,  the  fttct  of  his  illness  and  mental  obscura- 
tion should  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  the  conditions  of  his  daily  life  should  be  made  easy  by 
Conforming  (hcin  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  hts  ordinary  experience.  Hi«i  clouded 
and  perverted  understanding  should  be  given  as  few  unaccustomed  problems  for  compre» 
hen%ion  as  fK>ssib]e  in  his  new  mode  of  life  in  the  hospital. 

The  physiological  basis  of  all  moral  treatment  of  the  insane  is  the  fact  that  the  normal 
functions  of  the  cerebral  organ  may  be  only  temporarily  disturbed  or  only  partially  im- 
paired, whether  by  lenijiorary  disorder  or  pathological  change,  and  the  consequent  fact 
that  in  most  ca.^es  some  degree  of  normal  function  remains.  This  principle  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  by  Dr.  Gainlocr,  in  bis  presidential  address  to  the  British  Medico-P«y- 
cbolngical  Association  last  August,    ^^peaking  of  the  improved  treatment  of  the  insane* 
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be^n  in  the  time  of  Pinel  and  Tuke,  he  &ays  it  has  gnhdu^lly  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  truih  ihat  ♦'  the  unM^und  mind,  like  fhc  unbound  body,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
in^^tAnce  of  dk«jrdered  funcrion  ;  and  that,  however  great  the  disorder,  the  functions  are 
still  there,  and  may  be  roused  into  more  or  less  healthy  activity  b>-  exactly  the  same  phys- 
fo^ogicai  !»(imuli  as  are  available  in  the  Aialc  of  health.'^  He  would  name  as  the  most 
important  gain  of  modern  physiology  and  paihohigy  for  the  healing  art,  the  modern  con- 
ception or  theory  of  disease, — that  "  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  normal  function  acting 
under  abnormal  conditions. ''  He  argm^s,  therefore,  that  the  insane  mind  is  not  atiena 
mtns^  but  has  like  passion»  and  emotions  with  the  sound  mind ;  and  that  the  sound  clc- 
roent-s  st»)l  remaining  must  be  carefully  respected,  strengthened,  and  built  up  again,  if 
possible. 

All  moral  treatmtent,  then»  should  be  addressed  to  the  purpose  of  calling  into  normal 
exercise  the  rational  part  of  the  disordered  mind.  The  patient  should  be  assumed  to  be 
capable  of  some  degree  of  understanding  of  the  fact  thai  he  i^  ill;  and  all  the  conduct 
of  others  towiink  him  should  frankly  ami  consistently  declare  this,  before  as  well  as  after 
his  entering  the  hospital.  The  fact  should  be  made  as  plain  as  possible  to  him  that  his 
(ommttmcnt  by  the  court  is  according  to  law,  and  bftsed  upon  medical  opinion  outside  of 
thv  hospital.  There  are  few  patients  who  cannaot  be  beneficially  impressed  in  this  way, 
lk)wevcr  much  th^  may  contcvt  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  upon  them. 

Once  within  the  hospital,  the  conduct  of  physicians  and  nurses  toward  the  patient  should 
show  that  he  is  regarded  as  simply  ill,  and  as  having  no  reason  for  being  ashamed  of  his 
illness.  Therefore,  he  should  always  be  called  a  "  patient,"  and  not  a  "  boarder/'  as  is 
the  custom  in  some  hosfrttals,  and  has  been  in  this  one  from  its  earliest  days.  This  latter 
term  implies  an  evasion  of  the  fact  of  illness,  as  if  it  were  a  disgrace,  and  by  a  euphem- 
ism fosters  the  very  feeling  of  which  we  are  trying  to  disabuse  the  patient.  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  has  poftited  out  the  same  effect  as  inherent  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  asylum  ^*  for 
••  hospitaU" 

Fur  the  same  reason,  the  word  "attendant"  is  unfortunate,  aUhough  it  is  so  much 
beKcr  than  the  older  term,  •*  keeper."  It  would  be  only  the  truth  to  call  them  •*  nurses." 
While  everything  should  tie  done  to  make  the  place  homelike  and  cheerful,  with  pleasant 
parlors,  t>ooks,  pictures,  music,  diversion,  and  occupation  suited  to  the  individuaU  the  idea 
of  the  hospital  iii  in  it  all,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  ignore  it.  It  should  appear 
rather  that  active  aitemion  is  being  given  to  the  business  of  curing  the  sick,  **  Attend- 
ants*' may  attend  the  infirm  and  incurable;  but"nur^s"  attend  the  sick,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  recovery  from  illness  is  so  common  that  the  very  idea  of  the  presence  of  a 
nurse  logically  carries  with  it  the  other  idea  that  something  is  being  done  to  promote  re- 
covery, and  that  itself  inspires  hope  and  is  curative.  The  keynote  of  all  that  is  addressed 
to  the  p.itient  on  this  subject  should  be,  *'  You  arc  ill ;  you  may  get  well." 

In  practically  working  out  the  general  principle  that  has  l>cen  stated,  it  is  believed 
that  successful  results  have  also  been  gnined  in  two  other  experiments  during  the  past 
three  years. 

One  of  these  is  the  employment  of  female  nurses  tn  men's  wards,  as  described  in  my 
report  of  last  year.  For  the  majority  of  insane  men  this  is  practicable ;  and  ^\^Ty  day's 
experience  with  it  teaches  me  to  prize  more  highly  its  value.  To  put  a  man  accustomed 
to  the  comforts,  or  even  if  no  more  than  to  the  habits,  of  domestic  life,  into  a  restricted 
association  with  men,  would  be  to  him  an  experience  of  which  he  probably  has  had 
previous  conception.  Such  a  way  of  living  would  be  unnatural  and  unattractive  to 
men,  and  to  the  sick  man,  whose  mind  is  already  disturbed,  a  cause  of  added  discomfort* 
In  such  an  association  of  men  alone  the  inevitable  tendency  is  to  degenerate  in  manner 
of  speech  arid  conduct;  and  this  is  true,  both  of  the  patients  and  what  is  very  important, 
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of  the  men  nurses  also.    There  is  something  lacking  after  all  effort*  to  make  the  wards 
homelike  and  agreeable. 

The  presence  of  female  nurses  in  most  of  the  wards^  and  of  young  women  as  ward- 
maids,  is  as  easily  managed  as  in  the  ward5  of  a  general  hospital.  Although  iorae  of  the 
condition^*  differ,  there  is  much  lo  prove  the  priicticability  of  this  in  ordinary  hospitals  in 
the  *vucce*sful  manAgement  of  all  the  men's  wards  of  the  Mount  Hope  Retreat  at  Dalti^ 
more  by  the  SiMers  of  Charity.  The  insane  man  corning  into  such  a  w&rd  is  restrained 
and  softened^  and  practices  in^inctively  a  degree  of  self-control  that  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  trying  to  exercise  in  the  presence  of  men  alone.  His  first  impressions  upon 
entering  the  asylum  are  far  more  agreeable  than  in  the  former  case  and  continue  so.  The 
cial  qualthcatian^  of  women  for  the  care  of  the  wards  and  the  sick  arc  of  great  value, 
Bd  the  moral  and  curative  influence  of  their  habitual  presence  in  our  wards  for  men  is 
positive  and  would  not  be  willingly  given  up.  The  good  results  that  have  followed  this 
practice  flow  directly  from  it*  influence  in  5limubting  the  exercise  of  the  remaining  sound 
elements  o(  the  »nind»  and  of  healthy  and  decent  habits  of  thought  and  conduct. 

The  other  experiment,  which  is  believed  to  have  given  some  special  and  guod  results, 
is  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  communication  between  patients  and  their  relatives  or 
friends,  by  visiting  or  correspondence.  It  is  now  two  and  a  half  yeara  since  my  former 
Ht)erai  practice  grew  into  the  adoption  of  the  present  rule  for  the  following  reasons*  Few 
of  the  insane  have  their  understandings  so  confused  and  clouded  as  not  to  leave  enough 
of  normal  mental  function  to  conceive  of  the  reasonableness  of  removing  a  sick  person  to 
a  hc.ftpilAl,  There  ib  often  on  the  part  of  persons  so  removed  a  consciousness  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  action,  even  in  those  who  will  not  confess  it.  Even  in  cases  of  maniacal 
excitement  and  melancholia  with  stupor,  we  may  rely  upon  being  able  to  instil  into  the 
mind  some  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  true  nature  of  the  act  of  removal  to  a  hospital. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  abruptly  separate  the  insane  person  from  all  communication 
with  relatives  and  friends,  we  institute  a  condition  of  things  which  is  the  more  diflicult  to 
underuaud  as  the  patient  is  morein.^ane.  The  patient  probably  knows  the  u^^ual  fact,  that 
the  dist.ince  is  nut  great  from  home  and  friends.  Enforced  separation  and  interdiclion 
of  communication  beget  suspicion  of  those  friends,  if  it  has  not  been  entertained  before, 
or  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital.  It  is  of  the  6n»t  importance  not  to  increase  or  arouse 
this  suspicion,  and  to  convince  the  patient  of  the  desire  to  treat  him  with  generous  fatr- 
oe»  and  indulgence.  Therefore  the  rule  h  that,  from  the  outset,  the  relatives  or  friends 
ahmll  be  allowed  to  visit  the  patient.  Care  in  taken  lo  have  it  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned that  the  physician  will  see  no  objection  to  such  yiMngumiU  ike  patient  skaii givt 
inuse/or  it* 

This  is  the  r«U  ;  but,  like  all  rules,  it  has  its  exceptions.  The  patient  who  has  an  an- 
tt]:iiithy  and  delusion  regarding  relatives  might  not  be  allowed  to  receive  visits  for  some 
lime  after  the  first  one,  or  even  the  first  might  be  denied;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
patients  there  are  who  require  this  restriction.  In  this  asylum,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  patitrnts  present,  there  are  only  three  who  do  not  receive  visits  from  relatives  quite 
reguUtrly.  One  man  with  chrunic  mnnia  refu^s  to  tee  them  because  of  a  violent  antipa- 
thy; and  the  relatives  of  the  two  other  men  with  mania  have  to  refrain  from  visiting  on 
their  own  account,  but  visits  are  made  by  friends.  It  has  been  observed  that  if  excite- 
ment attends  the  first  visit,  which  should  be  made  early,  it  ts  as  a  rule  no  greater  than 
attended  Contact  with  friends  at  the  home  recently  left;  and,  in  fact,  this  visit  is  regarded 
OS  a  necessary  pan  of  the  process  of  accommodating  the  patient  to  the  new  situation  and 
•ids  it.  'llie  Erst  visits  often  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  disarming  the  patient  of  fast- 
forming  suspicions  as  to  the  purposes  of  friends,  and  help  to  inspire  him  with  a  salutary 
confidencci  which  aids  in  leading  him  lo  accept  sooner  the  rOle  of  an  invalid.     The 
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friends,  and  this  tenn  is  used  to  include  relattvcs,  learn  by  tbesc  visits  to  render  valuftbic 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  cjlsc,  and  most  readily  accede  to  the  proportion  that  they 
should  refrain  from  visaing,  if  it  has  proved  not  to  be  good  for  the  patient* 

This  practice  stands  the  test  of  the  continuance  of  the  visits,  even  thoughp  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  fir>.t  ones  are  attended  with  some  degree  of  excitement.  The  visits 
are  almost  invariably  desired  by  the  patient,  who  soon  comes  to  understand,  if  need  be, 
that  they  are  allowed  or  denied  according  to  his  conduct,  and  thus  a  mean<i»  h  given  for 
stimulating  self-control.  Sometimes,  the  desire  to  see  friends  can  be  aroused  when  it 
has  been  absent;  and  a  curative  result  is  gained  by  the  exercise  of  a  normal  function  of 
the  mind  in  the  gratitication  of  the  desire. 

In  other  exceptional  cases,  as  of  acute  mania,  or  others  with  mental  confusion  or  stu- 
por, the  seeing  of  friends  may  seem  to  give  negative  results,  and  little  notice  may  be 
taken  of  the  visitors;  hut,  in  these  conditions,  it  b  well  known  tbat  impressions  may 
still  go  in  upon  the  obscured  perceptions,  wrhcn  no  outwm-d  sign  is  given,  and  are  remem- 
b«re<l. 

As  far  as  moral  treatment  gpcs,  in  these  cases  of  mental  confusion  as  well  as  in  others, 
efforts  calculated  to  arouse  into  activity  the  normal  elements  of  the  mind  are  often  of  in- 
estimable value,  though  no  evidence  of  the  good  impressions  thus  made  appears  till  long 
afterward.  What  more  potent  means  of  arousing  healthy  mental  action  than  is  found  in 
the  exercise  of  the  n.Uural  aflTectioos  and  emotions,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  friends  whom  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  love  and  trust  ? 

The  fact  that  patients  who  have  been  studiously  separated  from  friends  for  a  long  time 
may  have  had  relapses  from  convalescence  almost  established,  following  wearily  longed- 
for  visit*  fnjui  relAtives,  is  not  a  conclusive  argument  to  prove  that  the  visits  were  made 
loo  soon.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  excess*  of  emotion,  naturally  around  by  a 
meeting  after  long  separation,  may  not  produce  in  such  cases  a  disaster  which  might  be 
averted  under  the  opposite  plan  of  training  the  patient  from  the  outset  to  receive  calmly 
the  visits,  by  the  deprivation  of  which  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  become  distressed. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that,  when  the  relatives  also  are  wearied  by  long 
sepiraliun,  they  are  apt  to  remove  too  soon  a  half-convalescent  patient,  at  first  sight  of 
the  improved  condition,  whereas  by  the  other  plan  they  act  more  undcrstaiulingly  and 
with  calmer  judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  rarely  happens  under  this  pracltCc  that 
too  early  removal  of  convalescents  is  urged. 

In  regard  to  corrcs[x>ndence,  the  rule  is  also  a  most  liberal  one,  as  far  as  the  asylum  is 
concerned.  The  patient  and  friends  are  carefully  informed  at  the  outset  that  no  writings 
of  the  former,  scaled  or  unsealed,  will  be  intercepted  by  the  asylum  authorities,  who  pre- 
fer to  be  relieved  of  that  responsibility.  The  patient  is  told  that  whatever  he  writes  will 
be  sent  to  the  persons  who  arc  to  be  regarded  as  the  natuml  or  legal  guardians,  or  to  other 
proper  persons  agreed  u[)on.  Most  patients  readily  join  in  this  compact,  if  made  at  the 
outset;  and  the  attitude  thus  taken  by  the  superintendent  increases  greatly  his  influence 
over  the  patient  in  advising  or  checking  him  in  regard  to  writing.  It  ofkfcn  happens  that 
what  one  is  free  to  do  he  does  not  care  to  do,  or,  if  he  becomes  dissati>Jied  sometimes 
with  the  action  of  friends  in  arresting  letters, — as  of  course  must  be  done  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  patient  from  consequences  he  would  afterwards  regret, — there  is,  as  a  rule,  n 
good  reason  to  be  given.  At  all  events,  it  is  found  that  dissatisfaction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum ;  and  it  is  made  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  known,  as  far  as  the  asylum  is  con- 
cerned, why  all  letters  should  not  go  from  it.  It  is  easy  to  gain  through  friend-^  the  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  afforded  by  bis  letters ;  and 
Che  friends,  being  taken  Into  the  management  of  the  case  throughout,  hiive  a  better  under- 
iUnding  of  tlielr  duty  to  the  patient  when  his  home  relations  are  resumed* 
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One  more  imponant  point  is  that  every  well-behaved  visitor,  if  it  is  desired,  is  allowed 
to  go  to  the  room  of  any  patient  it  is  proper  for  him  to  visit,  with  due  regard  to  the  com- 
fort of  others.  The  nurses  are  trained  to  expect  this  at  any  time,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
to  all  concerned  that  there  are  no  dark  places  in  the  asylum  to  be  concealed. 

In  thus  selling  forth  the  working  of  whot  is,  theoretically  and  virtually,  a  removal  of 
restrictions  that  have  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  arm  is  to 
show  that  this  is  justifiable  as  the  logical  sequence  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle* 
recited  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  As  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  results 
of  the  effort  being  made  to  put  thiji  asylum  on  the  basis  of  a  general  hospital,  particularly 
as  to  its  being  an  open  and  accessible  institution,  it  is  shown  by  this  report  that  the  twenty- 
six  recoveries  of  the  la-st  year  were  pussible  under  the  liberal  rule  which  permitted,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  including  various  types  of  acute  mania, 
melancholia,  etc.,  regular  communication  with  relatives  and  friends,  guarded  by  a  careful 
study  of  its  effects  and  its  occasional  limitation. 

It  was  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  principles  cited  that  wrought  the  improve- 
ment in  asylum  management  from  the  days  of  Pincl  and  Tulte  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  special  curative  influence  in  en- 
tire separation  of  the  majority  of  the  insane  from  friends  for  long  periods,  and  in  their 
strict  seclusion  in  asylums.  Not  only  was  rest  in  bed  enforced  by  mechanical  restraint 
to  prevent  exhaustion  in  maniacal  cases,  but  many  appliances  were  employed  to  keep 
*:juiet  the  restless  sufferers  from  nervous  irritability.  It  has  gradually  come  to  pass  that, 
Pt  the  present  lime,  large  freedom  is  accorded  to  the  insane ;  and  the  former  practice  of 
seclusion  from  friends  and  interdiction  of  communication  is  greatly  modified,  and  in  some 
instances  reduced  to  small  proportions.  The  practice  is  not  uniform  in  this  regard,  how- 
ever; and  there  is  reason  to  l>elievc  that  the  views  held  by  many  alienists  arc  but  a  modi- 
Hcalion  of  the  former  ones  as  to  the  curative  effect  of  strict  seclusion  in  hospitals,  although 
some  have  gone  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  practically  abandon  it. 

The  truth  lie*  somewhere  between  the  older  view  and  a  modem  one,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  at  their  homes.  It  is  believed  that  the  line  may  be  drawn  at  the 
point  of  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  hospital  and  his  separation  from  home  and  the  former 
**  moral  and  physical  surroundings,'*  and  that  beyond  this  point,  the  accepted  rule  of 
practice  should  be  that  liberal  communication  with  friends  is  to  be  used  as  a  therapeutic 
means. 

Some  evidence  of  a  negative  character  is  available  in  support  of  this  proposition.  It 
appears  not  only  that  the  growing  liLtcrality  of  modern  times  in  this  regard  is  doing  no 
harm  to  tlie  insane,  but  that  there  is  some  special  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  treatment 
of  melancholia,  which  includes  so  large  a  class  of  cases,  the  methodical  employment  of 
seclusion  and  rest  outside  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  has  actually  failed  to  be  of  bcnefjt. 
While  the  older  views  of  seclusion  and  re^t  have  been  undergoing  modification  leading 
to  practical  abandonment  by  some  of  those  who  have  treated  the  insane,  one  of  the  most 
importaiit  contributions  to  the  healing  art  m  modern  times  is  that  made  by  Dr,  Weir 
Mitchell  in  the  well-known  doctrine  of  *•  Rest  Treatment"  by  means  of  **  seclusion, 
rest,  massage,  electricity,  and  overfeeding,"  so  successfully  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  exhaustion. 

If,  then,  **  seclusion r  and  "  rest"  arc  of  such  essential  value  in  the  treatment  of  ner* 
vous  exhaustion  in  persons  not  insane,  why  are  they  not  also  of  value  in  insanity,  which 
often  is  simply  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  ?  The  answer 
is,  possibly,  that  in  the  former  case  the  functions  of  the  reasoning  faculties  are  so  nearly 
in  a  nomiiil  slate  as  to  permit  "seclusion  ■'  to  be  regarded  and  accepted  by  the  patient  as 
m  reasonable  necessity,  and  the  path  upward  toward  health  is  from  a  point  where  the 
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mind  is  not  controlled  by  delusions  or  given  up  to  despair.  After  the  menta]  functions 
are  unbalanced  we  have  to  deal  with  a  new  set  of  conditions,  and  our  cfTorts  must  be 
more  largely  addressed  to  the  moral  treatment  of  the  disordered  and  weakened  mind. 

In  experimentH  with  the  re-!»t  treatment  here,  during  the  pant  three  year>,  it  has  l)een 
found  ncce&^ry  to  mo<lify  it.  Cases  of  mental  depression  are  apt  to  have  this  increased 
by  fcsi  in  bed»  and*  to  those  in  which  melancholia  is  accompanied  by  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability  and  constant  uneasiness  or  anguish,  enforced  rest  is  intolerable  and  positively 
harmfuL  While  rest  is  useful  in  some  conditions  of  melancholia  and  other  cases,  and 
benelit  has  been  derived  from  massage  by  producing  tissue  waste  and  improving  nutrition, 
and  from  the  other  means  of  treatment,  "  seclusion  "  has  been  almo>st  entirely  abandoned 
as  not  U!>eful  and  as  depriving  the  patient  of  what  h  bencticiaL  Interesting  and  valuable 
evidence  on  this  point  is  generously  afforded  me  by  Dr»  Milcbell,  who  has  given  me  per- 
mission to  quote  from  a  recent  letter  some  statements  which  be  has  never  published.  He 
says  that  in  the  treatment  of  *'  not  a  small  number  of  cases  of  melanchol ia  with  had  nutri- 
tive breakdown,  in  which  I  attempted  to  relieve  by  rest,  etc,  I  made  some  successes,  but 
more  failures — made,  in  fact,  so  many  that  I  gave  up  at  last  the  efforl  to  tre^t  fn  this  way 
distinct  cases  of  melancholy***  •*  I  may  use  massage  or  electricity  in  melancholy,  but  I 
do  not  scdudc  or  rest  these  cases,** 

The  re*»t  treatment  h^  been  for  some  years  extensively  and  roost  successfully  employed 
by  Dr,  W.  S,  Flay  fair,  in  England.  He  says,  in  the  London  Lancet^  December,  iSSi, 
of  the  cases  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment,  that  one  class  Is  of  those  In  which 
there  is  some  definite  menial  disease,  and,  after  a  short  trial  in  melancholia,  he  felt  bound 
to  relinquish  the  treatment. 

What  is  true  of  "  seclusion  '*  in  the  treatment  of  melancholia  has  also  been  observed 
here  to  be  true  of  other  fomis  of  insanity,  and  concurrent  testimony  is  not  lacking  from 
those  who  treat  the  iosaiie  in  hospitals. 

While  there  is  unqucsiioQably  a  growing  liberality  in  the  matter  of  freedom  of  commu^ 
nicatiun  with  ihe  insane  in  hospital,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  more  will  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  by  acting  upon  a  correct  theory  and  with  a  clear  purpose.  Instead  of  a 
modification  of  the  old  rtile,  its  reversal  is  advocated,  and  the  making  of  limitations  of 
comnmmication  llie  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  point  now  desired  to  be  made  is  that  there  is  a  scientific  reason  iox  putting  the 
insane  sick  person  upon  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  medical  and  moral  treatment,  as 
the  general  hospital  patient ;  and,  in  regarding  him  simply  as  the  subject  of  a  disease 
in  which  nonnal  function  is  acting  under  abnormal  conditions,  it  is,  therefore,  good 
practice  to  unhesitatingly  foster,  encourage,  and,  if  need  be,  stimulate  the  exercise  of 
all  normal  mental  functions,  being  guided  by  symptoms  as  they  appear  as  to  all  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  principle  in  regard  to  change  of  residence,  restriction  of  liberty, 
and  seclusian,  as  well  as  medical  treatment  proper. 


Statistics  of  the  North  Carolina  Insane  Asylum,  Dr.  Eugene  Grissom, 
SuperintendenL — ^The  annual  report  of  this  institution  for  1882  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  admissions  since  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  1856,  amounts  to  1467.  The  total  number  discharged,  for 
the  same  time,  is  1 189.  Of  these,  ^S^  were  discharged  as  cured,  1 5 1 
were  improved*  225  unimproved,  and  429  died.  There  are  now 
under  treatment  278  cases.  There  was  a  total  of  334  cases  treated 
during  the  year  1M2. 
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Statistics  from  many  mare  asylums  might  be  given,  and  such 
reports  as  I  have  before  me  all  tes^tify  to  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
tinuous and  faithfyl  labor  among  the  insane,  for  their  welfare  and 
cure,  by  the  superintendents  of  the  asylums  in  the  different  States  of 
the  Union,  but  want  of  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  any  more.  To 
all  these  men  is  due  from  the  profession  a  generous  recognition  of 
their  services  in  the  field  of  psjxhiatry  afxi  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  ratio  of  recovery  in  insanity  depeiids  largely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  diseases  and  the  ages  of  persons  received  in  our  asylums 
and  hospitals;  also  ujxin  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  existed, 
and  upon  the  degree  with  which  it  has  affected  the  system.  Persons 
in  whom  mental  disease  has  existed  for  several  years,  or  who  have 
experienced  several  attacks,  or  peisons  be>'ond  sixty  years  of  age, 
or.  finally,  those  affected  with  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
rarely  recover,  and,  consequently,  when  any  of  these  characters  of 
disease  largely  prevail  the  percentage  of  recoveries  becomes  less. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that,  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases, 
insanity  is  dependent  upon  organic  changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  not  tend  either  to  a  diminution  of  the 
number  or  to  an  amelioration  in  the  character  of  the  mental  disor- 
ders of  those  who  are  now  sent  to  our  State  institutions  for  treatment 
There  seems  to  be  a  thorough  ignorance  among  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  primar>^  laws  and  conditions  of  mental  health,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  neither  understand  nor  practice  such  hygi- 
enic regulations  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation.  Educated  men, 
professional  men,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  physicians  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  tlie  laws  of  mental  health  hnperaiiveiy  di'inaf a/ change: 
and  variety,  failing  which,  the  brain  inevitably  succumbs.  Our 
women,  too,  need  more  change,  rest,  and  recreation,  especially  those 
who  live  in  the  country  districts,  to  change  the  ceaseless  current  of 
thought,  care,  anxiety,  and  household  work. 

PiHcts  and  Esquirots  Impr(n*ements, — As  Pinel  was  one  of  the  first 
to  properly  recognize  and  classify  insanity,  so,  in  speaking  of  treat- 
ment, we  would  refer  to  him  in  his  humane  endeavors  and  successful 
efforts  to  do  away  with  the  beating  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane. 
He  has  elsewhere  aptly  been  tenned,  *'  The  Father  of  the  Modern 
Treatment  of  Insanity."  His  pupil,  Esquirol,  also,  was  the  most  sue* 
cessful  of  his  immediate  successors  in  carrying  out  Pinel's  ideas  in 
treating  insanity  and  in  advancing  tlie  scientific  knowledge  regarding 
it     The  treatment  of  insanity  has  improved  up  to  the  present  day. 
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and  the  success  which  has  been  reached  an  abridging  maniacal  attacks 
and  warding  off  dangerous  excitement  gives  us  a  much  different  class 
of  patients,  both  in  behavior  and  appearance,  than  could  have  been 
found  fifty  years  ago*  This  change,  which  has  taken  place  gradu- 
ally as  the  natural  result  of  improved  modes  of  treatment,  has  not 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  profession  at  large.  Kindness  and 
moral  and  hygienic  treatment  have  achieved  great  triumphs  over  the 
cruel,  harsh,  and  unsympathizing  methods  which  characterized  for- 
mer times.  One  great  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  the 
insane  is  that  they  are  invariably  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  Their  peculiarities  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  but 
should  never  be  made  the  topic  of  conversation  or  ridicule.  In  the 
excited  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  insane  a  careless  or  an  un- 
kind word  is  often  deeply  felt,  and  all  efforts  toward  a  cure  may  be 
rendered  futile  by  the  patient  perceiving  in  his  physician  the  want  of 
sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart  which  he,  above  all  others,  has  a 
right  to  expect  and  demand  from  us.  The  insane  are  as  amenable  to 
kindness^  as  a  rule,  as  sane  people,  and  will  almost  invariably  repay 
it  by  good  behavior,  while  the  opposite  course  is  qiiite  as  sure  to 
counteract  all  our  efforts  in  their  behalf.  As  in  all  other  diseases, 
hygienic  influences  must  be  insisted  on.  and  pure  air,  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  good  food  are  of  great  importance.  The  mind,  to  be 
normal,  must  be  associated  w^ith  a  healthy  physical  state,  and  we 
must*  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  attend  primarily  to  these  things, 
and  not,  by  any  means,  regard  them  as  beneath  our  notice. 

Home  Tnatment,  or  Treatmi^nt  away  jrom  Homt\ — Many  persons 
question  the  propriety  of  confining  a  patient  in  an  asylum,  private  or 
otherwise,  maintaining  that  if  they  can  afford  to  keep  the  patient  al 
home  and  provide  medical  attendance,  and  an  attendant  for  him,  he ' 
is  much  better  taken  care  of  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited 
class  of  cases  in  the  incipient  stages  of  insanity,  is  a  very  mistaken 
idea,  and  one  very  injurious  to  the  patient  himself-  One  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  insane  man,  is  his  intense  egotism,  if  it 
may  be  so  called ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  it  consists,  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Blandford,  in  an  "  extreme  concentration  of  tlie  whole 
thought  and  ideas  on  self  and  on  all  that  concerns  self"  At  home 
he  is  more  or  less  the  master  of  the  house^  and  regards  himself,  when 
restrained,  as  a  deeply  injured  man,  and  chafes  much  more,  and  is 
more  truly  a  prisoner  in  his  own  home  than  when  allowed  the  com- 
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parative  liberty  of  a  well-regulated  private  or  public  hospital  for  the 
insane. 

When  in  such  a  hospital  he  loses  or  merges  his  identity  more  or 
less  with  his  companions,  which  is  an  excellent  tiling  for  him,  as  he 
ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  observation  and  remark,  and  is  treated  and 
noticed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  thirty  or  forty  other  pa- 
tients who  are  his  companions.  A  very  striking  instance  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  a  patient  of  good  education,  who,  upon  becoming 
insane,  imagined  himself  the  Supreme  Being,  and  insisted  upon  ex- 
ercising all  the  fancied  prerogatives  of  such  a  being. 

He  became  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  to  those  about  him, 
and  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  greatness, 
which  idea  was  fostered  by  the  attention  he  received,  and  the  pri- 
vate room  in  the  asylum  of  which  he  was  an  inmate.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly removed  from  his  room  to  a  ward  in  the  asylum  contain- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  other  patients,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  amount  of  his  liberty  and  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  would 
depend  entirely  upon  his  behavior.  He  at  once  perceived  and  at 
first  angrily  remonstrated  again.st  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  his 
whims  and  caprices,  but  soon  understood  that  he  was  not  regarded 
by  the  attendants  as  in  any  way  superior  to  the  other  patients,  and 
in  their  treatment  of  him  was  manifested  no  attention  at  all  to  his 
delusion.  Finding  his  endeavors  to  exercise  his  authority  fruitless, 
he  gave  up  his  imperious  and  unrestrained  demeanor,  and  soon  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  was 
afterw^ards  one  of  the  best-behaved  patients  in  the  ward,  rarely  re- 
curring to  his  delusion. 

Moral  TreatmenL — Regarding  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane, 
the  physician's  attributes  have  been  well  defined  by  Drs.  Bucknill 
and  Tuke  as  follows:  ** The  physician  who  aims  at  success  in  the 
mora]  treatment  of  the  insane,  must  be  ready  *to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  some/  He  must,  nevertheless^ 
have  a  good  backbone  to  his  character,  a  strong  will  of  his  own, 
and  with  all  his  inflections  be  able  to  adhere  with  singleness  uf  pur- 
pose and  tenacious  veracity  to  the  opinions  he  has  on  sound  and 
sufBcient  reasons  formed  of  his  patient,  and  the  treatment  needed  to 
be  pursued  towards  him.  With  self-reliance  for  a  foundation  to  his 
character,  it  requires  widely  different  manifestations  to  repress  ex- 
citement, to  stimulate  inertia,  to  direct  the  erring,  to  support  the 
weak,  to  supplant  every  variety  of  erroneous  impression,  to  resist 
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every  kind  of  perverted  feeling,  and  to  check  every  form  of  pernicious 
conduct" 

Clinical  Instrtiction  in  Hospitals, — In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders,  I  think  there  is  a  much  needed 
reform,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  make  mental  disorders  far 
better  understood  by  the  medical  profession  generally  than  they 
are  to-day.  The  trustees  and  managers  of  our  lunatic  hospitals  arc 
too  often  opposed  to  reforms,  and  wish  no  changes  or  improvements ; 
but  I  think  the  change  I  propose  is  doe  both  to  the  general 
medical  profession  and  to  the  public  who  support  them,  so  that  the 
general  practitioner  may  be  so  educated  that  he  may  recognize  the 
first  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  be  able  to  cure  it  in  its  incipient 
stages,  without  perhaps  having  recourse  to  a  State  hospital  for 
the  insane  at  all.  I  refer  to  a  proper  provision,  which  ought  to 
be  made  in  every  pubhc  hospital  for  the  insane,  for  both  clinical 
and  pathological  instruction,  by  lectures  by  the  physician  in  chief 
and  others,  to  diffuse  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  disease  and 
its  treatment  throughout  the  medical  profession.  With  such 
knowledge  as  could  easily  be  acquired  in  this  way,  physicians 
could  probably  cure  many  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
so  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  send  them  to  a  hospital  at  all. 
Insanity  is  much  more  important  than  many  diseases  which  receive 
very  careful  study  in  our  medical  schools,  and  I  think  it  of  equal 
importance  at  least  that  this  class  of  cases  should  receive  a  due 
amount  of  study.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  erect  such  large  and  ex- 
pensive buildings,  costing  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  for  each  pa- 
tient; making  efficient  administration  ver>'  difficult;  abuses  more 
likely  to  occur;  aggregating  great  masses  of  mentally  diseased  per- 
sons, so  that  both  the  per  cent,  of  cures  is  less  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality greater  than  in  smaller  hospitals;  making  good  ventilation 
next  to  impossible,  and  also  rendering  efficient  drainage  and  sew- 
erage very  difficult ;  and  making  daily  remedial  exercise  in  the  open 
air  for  all  the  inmates,  when  possible — a  most  important  therapeutic 
measure — very  difficult  indeed.  We  should  have  smaller  hospitals 
and  more  of  them,  and  the  insane  would  then  have  more  employment, 
more  liberty, — and,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  chance  of  cure  than  when 
confined  in  an  overcrowded  hospital 

Fotyd^  Amusement,  Work^  etc, — In  treating  the  insane,  the  great  ne- 
cessity is  for  better  food,  more  amusements,  which  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  delusions  which  occupy  it,  and  combat  depression  of  mind 
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by  bringing  before  it  new  scenes  and  objects,  and  lastly,  more  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  less  mechanical  restraint.  We  have  improved 
the  condition  of  the  insane  materially  durinfj  the  past  few  years,  and 
have  rendered  a  residence  in  an  asylum  less  irksome  and  more  bene- 
ficial for  those  who  are  obliged  to  resort  to  such  institutions.  We 
have  abolished  mechanical  restraint,  except  in  rare  instances  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  patients'  safety  or  of  those  about  them ;  have 
abolished  all  forms  of  punishments,  and  have  improved  the  quality 
of  food  and  clothing.  The  insane  should  be  encouraged  to  go  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  the  institution  of  which  they  are  inmates,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  for  work  or  pleasure,  when  their  behavior  justifies 
this  measure.  In  this  way  they  are  put  on  their  honor  and  good  be- 
havior, and  where  one  may  occasionally  escape,  doing  but  little  in- 
jury, thousands  will  be  essentially  benefited,  and,  in  some  cases,  cured 
for  life.  The  physician  should  ascertain  what  bodily  and  intellectual 
exercises  have  been  pursued  by  his  patient  in  early  life,  and  should 
endeavor,  by  proper  appliances,  to  bring  these  external  causes  to  bear 
appropriately  upon  each  particular  case.  Attempts  may  also  be  made 
to  restore  the  healthy  function  of  mind  by  recommending  such  lite- 
rary studies  and  accomplishments  as  have  been  known  to  previously 
interest  and  amuse  the  patient.  The  treatment  must  be  of  a  varied 
character  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  case  at  different  periods. 
We  must  remove  the  disease,  build  up  the  health,  draw  off  the  mind 
from  morbid  fancies,  and  lead  our  patients  to  brighter  and  more 
healthy  views  of  life  and  its  surroundings.  We  must  combat  dis- 
eased actions,  produce  sleep,  and  strengthen  the  whole  system.  We 
must  lead  our  patient  to  a  careful,  regular,  and  more  healthy  course 
of  life. 

In  insanity  we  have  an  abnormal  state  of  nervous  tension  and  pent- 
up  nerve-force,  which  must  expend  itself  in  some  direction,  and  must 
generate  an  equivalent  manifestation  of  force,  either  m  feelings  thought^ 
or  bodily  action.  If,  then,  we  cause  the  nervous  excitement  or  pent-up 
nerve- force  to  be  expended  in  bodily  or  muscular  action  by  means 
of  employment,  we  shall  decrease  correspondingly  the  morbid 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  caused  by  the  intensity  of  the  cere- 
bral excitement.  If  we  allow  our  patients  to  remain  idle,  the  whole 
pent-up  nerve-force  is  expended  and  concentrated  upon  thought  and 
feeling,  which  become  morbidly  intensified  and  perverted,  and  at  last 
produce  incurable  and  organic  changes  in  the  brain,  which  might 
have  been  arrested  by  drawing  off  the  nerve*force  in  the  channels  of 
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labor  and  employment,  and  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings*  Out-of-door  work  is  very  valuable  for  patients  in  pro- 
moting assimilation  and  digestion,  and  strengthening  the  muscular 
system,  and  should  be  employed  whenever  practicable.  Light  work 
gives  the  patient  something  to  think  about,  and  occupies  his  mind  in 
a  healthful  manner,  while  being  shut  up  constantly  indoors  tends  to 
enfeeble  the  body,  and  the  mind  is  occupied  too  often  in  revolving 
the  delusions  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  physician  to  banish 
as  far  as  possible.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  patients  to 
be  employed  in  this  manner,  it  is  desirable  to  find  some  light  em- 
ployment indoors.  While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  employ- 
ment for  women,  such  as  sewings  knitting,  washing,  and  making 
dresses,  tjje  men  are  not  so  favorably  situated,  as  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting  up  workshops  is  so  great  that  in  most  instances  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  suflficiently  valuable  adjunct  to  justify  the  necessary  outlay. 
They  may  be  taught,  however,  to  do  light  work,  such  as  cane-seating 
chairs,  etc.,  and  in  such  ways  occupy  their  minds  and  afford  them 
some  muscular  exercise,  however  slight  The  foreign  asylums  have 
systematized  manual  labor  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  this 
country;  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Asylum  of  Ouatre  Mares,  near 
Rouen,  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  all  the  trades.  There  was,  a 
short  dme  ago,  an  interesting  exhibition  for  the  public  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Briinnfeld,  near  Vienna,  The  objects  exhibited  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  first  comprising  215  articles  made  en- 
tirely by  the  patients ;  the  second,  articles  destroyed  by  them  in  their 
maniacal  excitement ;  and  the  third,  models,  etc.,  showing  how  they 
are  lodged  and  clothed.  Among  the  articles  in  the  first  class  are 
delicately-carv'ed  meerschaum  pipes,  lace,  picture-frames,  and  a  re- 
markable collection  of  paintings  by  Kratky,  who,  before  he  became 
insane,  was  a  celebrated  artist  at  Vienna,  These  paintings  show  no 
sign  of  his  insanity,  and  one  of  them  was  a  wonderfully  life-like 
representation  of  the  insane  hearing  mass  in  the  chapel  attached 
to  the  asylum.  Next  to  these  specimens  of  the  constructive  skill 
of  the  inmates  are  placed  huge  iron  bars  bent  double,  spoons  and 
iron  plates  broken  to  pieces,  and  doors  split  in  half.  The  favorite 
occupation  w^as  writing  and  drawling,  in  which  some  of  them  had 
become  very  proficient.  Recreation  is  also  more  indulged  in 
abroad  than  in  our  asylums.  At  the  Fisherton  Asylum,  near 
Salisbury,  Enji^^land,  which  is  a  private  institution,  accommodating 
about  six  hundred  patients,  a  separate  brick  building  was  erected  for 
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the  purposes  of  recreation.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
thirty  in  width.  At  one  end  of  the  interior  of  this  building  is  a 
stage,  fitted  up  with  all  the  accessories  for  private  theatricals.  At 
the  Prestwick  Asylum,  near  Manchester,  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
somely-painted room,  which  is  devoted  to  music  and  theatricals.  At 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Ghent,  the  Hospice  de  Guislain,  arc  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  male  patients,  who  are  variously  employed  in  shoe- 
making,  bookbinding,  combing  flax,  making  twine,  weaving  cloth, 
and  in  carpenter- work  and  work  out  of  doors.  There  are  also  rooms 
for  music  and  smoking.  At  the  asylum  at  Clarendon,  near  Paris, 
are  six  hundred  patients  of  the  paying  class,  for  whose  amusement 
are  provided  a  library  and  billiard  room.  The  best  of  our  own  asy- 
lums afford,  however,  as  good  facilities  for  amusements  as  the  foreign 
ones,  if  not  on  so  extended  a  scale,  while  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients and  their  care  and  treatment  are.  as  a  general  rule,  superior  to 
those  of  the  foreign  asylums.  There  is  a  very  interesting  colony  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  lunatics  at  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  which,  in  1 85 1, 
was  placed  under  governmental  control.  The  following  interesting 
description  of  it  is  from  the  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  : 


VestcrdAy  an  excursion  to  the  lunalics*  colony  at  Ghccl  was  undenaken  by  about  forty 
memb«n  of  the  International  Medical  Congress.  Gheel  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp, and  in  that  portion  of  Belgium  known  as  the  Campine,  a  flat  country,  with  fine 
bracing  air,  VVc  started  early  in  the  morning  for  HercnthaU,  which  by  railway  is  at  a 
di5(lance  of  two  hour*  and  forty  minutes  from  Hrusjcls.  From  Hercnthds  a  drive  of  one 
hour  and  forty  mmulcs  by  car  took  us  to  GheeU  Xear  a  country  inn^  at  about  a  league 
distance  from  Ghcct,  we  were  already  met  by  one  of  the  lunatics.  Dr,  Bulckens,  the 
director  of  the  Gheel  colony,  under  whose  gui^lance  the  excursion  was  made,  presented 
him  to  us.  He  nnswered  very  intelligently  all  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  bad  been 
a  schoolmaster,  and  was  now  giving  private  lessons  in  French,  Latin,  and  other  subjects 
in  the  farmers*  houses  of  the  neighborhood.  He  begged  not  to  be  detained  long,  as  hit 
pupils  were  waiting  for  him.  The  poor  school master*s  madness  was  of  a  religiotas  kind* 
He  told  us  that  he  was  quite  happy,  and  did  not  wish  ever  to  leave«  On  arriving  at  Gheel 
we  were  received  at  the  asylum — a  fine  red-brick  building,  surrounded  with  nice  planta- 
tions— by  Dr.  Peters,  the  assistant  of  the  director.  In  the  committecroom  Mile.  Bulck- 
ens,  the  director*!  daughter,  invited  us  to  take  the  usual  Belgian  morning  refreshment 
— Madeira  and  cakes;  and  then  Dr.  Bulckens  gave  explanations  concerning  the  colony. 
It  is  of  very  ancient  origin :  a  legend  places  it  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century,  attribut- 
ing it  to  Saintc  Dymphnc  (Dyrophnaor  Digna),  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  ivhocame 
to  live  at  Gheel,  where  she  also  underwent  martyrdom,  and  became  then  the  protectress 
^r  the  insane.  Ho  wester,  it  is  proved  that  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  foreign  lunatics 
were  sent  to  Gheel,  for  the  sake  of  the  special  treatment  given  there.  This  treatment 
differs  from  that  in  use  everv- where  else.  The  lunatics  arc  not  kept  in  an  anlum,  but 
board  and  lodge  with  the  inhabitants.     In  1851  the  institution  wa«  reorganized  and  placed 
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iiodcr  the  goveminent.  Since  then  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tienu  sent  there.  The  commune  of  Gheel,  with  its  outlying  hamlets,  is  very  extensive. 
It  covers  1 1 ,000  hectares,  and  ihe  number  of  inhabitants  is  aUo  about  t  t.ooo.  The  tuna' 
tics  number  now  about  1300  of  Ixith  sexes.  The  commune  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
At  the  head  of  each  is  placed  a  medical  man  and  an  overseer.  The  i>aiients  ore  from 
all  nation>  and  all  ranki»  of  iocicty,  and  they  receive  accommodation  according  to  their 
means.  The  weak hy  are  placed  with  the  wealthier  class  of  inhabitants/ and  the  poor 
with  the  poorer.  The  pauper  lunatics,  for  whose  support  their  respective  communes  have 
to  pay,  belong  to  the  la^t  category.  The  more  dangerous  class  of  lunatics  are  placed 
fin  the  outlying  isolated  hamlets.  They  are  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  disea&e,  and  the  Walloon  patients  are  kept  in  two  separate  hamlets  (GHeel  is 
a  purely  Flemish  place,  but  most  people  understand  French ),  so  as  to  be  companions  to 
one  another.  The  1  f  ,000  inhabitanli»  are,  so  to  speak,  all  engaged  in  the  survdllancc  of 
the  paticnti.  which  makes  about  nine  overseers  for  every  patient.  The  surveillance,  not 
being  perceived  by  the  patients,  of  course  does  not  irritate  them.  The  commune  earns 
directly  more  than  5oo.ocx>  francs  annually  through  the  keeping  of  the  lunaiic^,  and  in< 
directly  al*o  a  great  deal  throuj^h  the  cheap  work  of  all  kinds  which  the  patients  perform 
for  tlie  inhabitants.  It  is  the  pergonal  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  ihcir  <!uty  well 
by  the  patients,  as  these  are  intrusted  only  to  people  whose  moral  fitness  and  means  of 
existence  arc  approved.  In  fact,  a  family  at  Ghccl  is  not  considered  rcsj>ectablc  if  luna- 
tics are  not  intrusted  to  it,  and  the  withdrawal  of  them  from  its  care  constitutes  a  heavy 
punishment.  The  childreu  of  the  inhabitants,  living  from  their  earliest  childhood  with 
lunatics,  become  attached  to  them,  do  not  iind  anything  ridiculous  in  them,  learn  how 
they  arc  lo  be  treatctl,  exercise  through  their  company  a  very  smoothing  influence  on  them, 
and  arc,  of  course,  uoi  in  the  Ica^t  afraid  of  them.  When  ytjung  people  get  married 
they  ask  from  the  authorities  as  a  favor  and  a  sort  of  dowry  the  CAre  of  a  patient.  On 
their  arrival  at  Ghee!,  the  lunatics  are  kept  at  the  central  asylum  for  observation  as  long 
as  the  director  deems  nece^ary.  tn  case  of  acute  disease  they  are  brought  back  then?. 
It  also  serves  as  the  house  of  correction,  the  privation  of  liberty  being  felt  as  a  severe  pun- 
ishment by  the  patients.  In  cases  of  great  debility  they  are  also  brought  there.  Many 
lunatics,  when  feeling  the  approach  of  a  paroxpm,  demand  themselves  to  be  sent  to  the 
ftsylum.  When  a  cure  has  been  effected,  the  caretaker  receives  as  a  reward  another  pa- 
tient, and  if  many  cures  occur  at  his  house  he  h  rewarded  with  the  care  of  a  wealthy 
patient.  The  number  of  cures  averages  from  sixty-five  to  sevenly-five  out  of  the  hun- 
dred* Patients  with  radically  immoral  or  highly  dangerous  tendencies  cannot  be  kept 
At  Ghect,  the  central  asylum  being  only  a  depot.  The  number  of  lunatics  under  tempo- 
rmry  coercion  is  generally  twelve  out  of  the  1300, 

We  visited  now  the  infirmary ,  the  cells,  and  the  halls,  where  the  lately  arrived  are  kept 
under  observation.  The  very  dirty  patients,  who  cannot  be  placed  with  the  inhabitants, 
have  their  own  rooms,  with  suitable  arrangcmentv.  We  found  everywhere  exquisite 
clcanlinc^*,  and  good  air  and  light;  the  patients  seemed  to  relish  their  dinner  well ;  they 
enjoy,  even  in  the  asylum,  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  and  if  a  lunatic  asylum  could  l>e  called 
A  cheerful  place,  the  one  at  Gheel  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  to  which  that  term  could  be 
applied.  Good  paved  roads  traverse  the  commune,  and  many  houses  are  really  fine 
villas^  with  large  gardens  in  the  rear.  The  first  house  which  we  visited  was  the  housr 
of  poor  |>eople.  We  found  the  family,  composed  of  man,  wife,  and  three  young  chil- 
dren, and  their  two  lunatic  Ixiardcrs,  seated  round  the  table  at  dinner.  The  children 
seemed  lo  be  quite  unaware  that  they  were  sitting  at  the  side  of  lunatics,  nor  would  a 
stranger  entering  unprepared  ever  have  thought  of  the  presence  of  such  persons.  After 
ionic  more  visits  of  the  kind,  we  went  to  the  principal  tavern,  to  which  a  &oc  large  hall 
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is  attadtecl,  where  there  are  fitcs,  concerts,  nnd  dancing  every  Sunday.  Some  of  the 
bouses  of  the  wcalthk-r  das<ics  were  now  visited.  They  offer  all  the  comfort;*  that  can 
be  dc-.ircd  for  bdics  and  gentlemen.  The  apartments  are  large,  well  furnished,  and  the 
patient  may  install  wn  tbem  libraries  and  whatever  is  atlawed  by  the  director.  We  found 
there  pci-sons  of  very  high  social  rank,  and  others  r_*f  jjreat  accomjilishmenls.  In  the 
streets  we  met  at  every  moment  lutwtics  Ivwnginjj  before  the  doors  of  the  house*,  smoking 
pipes  or  cigars,  playing  with  the  children,  or  otherwise  amusing  themselves.  Among  the 
weatthier  class  of  patients  at  Gheel  it  h  nothing  uncommon  to  find  persons  who  spend 
there  from  jf  3CX>  lo  ;£"6oo  a  year.  Some  keep  cars  and  hor^c?.  far  their  u<Mr*  The  au- 
thorities watch  carefully  thai  the  palients  are  riot  imposed  upon,  and  that  they  receive  its 
value  for  the  money  which  they  spend.  Cases  of  misconduct  of  any  kind  toward  a 
patient  are,  however,  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  punish  mem  of  being  declared  unworthy 
to  keep  patients  is  consitlered  a  fearful  disgrace.  We  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Dymphnc, 
the  Irish  princess  and  protectress  of  the  lunatics.  In  the  seventh  century  there  existed 
on  the  spot  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St,  Mirtin,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  houses  furming  then 
the  village  of  Gheel.  The  :»tyle  of  buihling  of  the  present  very  s^mcious  church  points 
to  the  twelfth  century,  the  lime  of  transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Gothic  style.  Some 
parts,  however,  were  iwided  kicr.  The  central  chapel  of  the  diambulatorium  contains 
a  remarkable  work  of  art,  the  history  of  St.  Dymphne,  carved  in  wood.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  parts.  The  figures,  painted  and  gilt,  are  of  good  proportions,  and  the  faces  won- 
derfully exprensive.     The  parts  represent :   i.  The  birth  of  .St.  Dymphne,  who  is  handed 

vcr  by  her  mother  to  St.  GereWrt.     2.  The  death  of  the  Queen,  the  mothef  of  St. 

ymphne.  3,  The  devil  sugge^vting  bad  thoughts  to  her  father,  the  Iri^h  king.  4.  St. 
Dymphne  embarking  with  St.  Gcrebert  for  Belgium.  5,  The  king  seeking  his  dnvtgh- 
ter.  6.  The  wicked  king  who  has  had  St,  Gercbert  beheaded,  l>eheading  himself  his 
daughter,  as  nobody  else  would  serve  as  cxecniioner.  7.  Priests  carrying  in  proccssioti 
the  relics  of  St.  Dymphne.  S.  A  demon  leaving  the  head  of  a  lunatic  woman,  cured  by 
prayer,  and  a  lunatic  in  chains  waiting  his  turn  for  deliverance.  I  ought  to  add  thai 
during  our  visit  we  met  from  the  excellent  director.  Dr.  Bulckens,  the  p^irish  priest,  and 
everybody  we  came  in  contact  with,  the  most  exquisite  courtesy  and  willmgness  to  give 
us  information. 

Mechanical  Restraint  and  Seclusion. — Respecting  the  question  of 
non-restraint  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
bring  the  treatment  of  the  insane  to  that  state  of  cievelopment  when 
all  mechanical  restraint  may  be  dispensed  with  advantageously,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  complete  non-restraint  system  will  be  adopted  in 
future,  but  the  necessary  conditions  for  this  are  that  our  asylums 
must  not  be  overcrowded,  as  they  are  to-day,  and  that  the  patients 
must  be  under  constant  medical  supervision.  Perfect  non-restraint 
has  been  adopted,  1  think,  at  Hamburg,  Gottingen,  Berlin  (Charitc), 
Halle,  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  Eberswalde,  Keppenheim,  Werneck^ 
Munich,  and  Alt  Scherbitz,  besides  all  the  asylums  of  Switzerland; 
also  in  Scotland,  in  some  instances^  and  recently  in  England,  although 
in  the  latter  I  am  not  sure  that  the  unqualified  adoption  of  non-restraint 
has  met  with  success.  I  think,  wherever  the  system  of  non-restraint 
^has  been  properly  carried  out,  there  have,  unthfeiif  exceptions,  no  dimbts 
ten  entertained  a/ its  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 
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Respecting  the  home  treatment  of  private  patients  in  private 
dwellings,  Dr  Henry  Maudsley  says,  referring  to  the  condition  of 
the  numerous  chancery  patients  in  England  who  are  living  in  private 
houses :  **  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  their  condition  is 
eminently  satisfactory',  and  such  as  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  in  the 
best  asylum,"  Dr,  Bucknill,  in  his  recent  essay,  *^On  the  Care  of  the 
Insane,  etc.,*'  speaks  as  follows  respecting  the  private  care  of  the  in- 
sane, and»  as  I  think»  very  wisely;  *' It  is  not  merely  the  happy 
change  which  takes  place  in  confirmed  lunatics  when  they  are  judi- 
ciously removed  from  the  dreary  detention  of  the  asylum  into  domes- 
tic life,  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  domestic  treatment  of  lunacy  during 
the  whole  course*  of  the  disease  which  constitutes  its  greatest  value, 
and  of  this  the  author's  fullest  and  latest  experience  has  convinced 
him,  that  the  curative  influences  of  asylums  have  been  vastly  over- 
rated, and  that  those  of  isolated  treatment  in  domestic  care  have  been 
greatly  undervalued," 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  the  insane  without  mechanical  re- 
straint,! Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  says; 

It  should  be  borne  clearly  ia  mind  that  the  abolition  of  mechanical  restmmt  \%  not  itself 
ft  principle,  but  a  detail  of  practice  founded  on  the  principle  which  inspire*  what  is  called 
the  non-restraint  system*  A  very  bad  system  of  moral  management  might  prevail  where 
no  aL-tui\l  corporeal  restraint  wa*  used ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i;*  possible,  though  not 
probable^  thnt  means  of  rc?.traint  might  be  used  occasionally  and  yet  the  management  of 
patients  be  in  other  respects  good*  To  scold,  bully^  or  punish  an  Inisane  patient  would 
be  almost  as  injuKott^i  to  him,  and  certainly  as  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  the  non- 
restraint  iystcm,  OS  to  apply  mechanical  restraint.  Experience  proves  most  decidedly 
how  lieneficral  \^  the  inHuciice  of  a  good  attendant,  how  pemiciouii  is  the  inOuence  of  a 
bad  attendant  on  a  patient  suffering  from  mental  disorder ;  the  patient  will  degenerate 
under  the  Influence  and  har^h  U!>age  of  an  ill-tempered  person  as  plainly  as  he  will  im> 
prove  under  the  sympathy  and  gentle  behavior  of  a  kind  and  considerate  penon.     He 


*  Italics  are  mine. 

f  Some  Amcncan  aUcnists  consider  that  the  English  run  great  risks  by  their  total  non- 
restraint,  and  that,  owing  to  insanity  being  of  a  more  severe  type  in  America,  that  total 
lion -restraint  i&  alike  unwise  and  oftentimes  prejudicial  to  the  be&t  interests  of  (he  patient. 
— E.  C  M. 

Ihiiin^^  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia,  we  talked  with  Dr.  Henry  B,  Nunemaker  of 
the  Fhiladcljihift  Hospital  for  the  Insane  upon  this  point,  and  he  seemed  to  be  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  insanity  is  gradually  assuming  a  milder  type  in  our  own  country, 
which  had  made  itself  very  manifest  during  the  post  five  years.  This  is  a  very  important 
fact,  as  if  correct,  it  will  lead  rapidly  to  the  aboHlinn  of  restraint.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  type  of  in«ianily  in  England  is  much  milder  than  with  us,  while  in  France,  it  approxi- 
mates more  nearly  the  American  type  of  in*>anity.  Climate  and  national  temperaments 
lire  aligned  as  prediiip4)&ing  caoics  of  the  prevailing  type  in  any  country. 
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has  more  than  once  known  instances  of  patients  who  have,  without  exaggeration,  been 
cured  by  judicious  change  of  attendant.  The  greatest  of  diHiculties,  indeed,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  is  to  obtain  suitable  persons  to  fill  this  tr)'ing  and  most  responsible 
position.  Qualities  of  head  and  heart  are  demanded  such  as  would  secure  for  their  pos- 
sessor higher  remuneration  and  less  onerous  duties  in  a  more  eligible  vocation.  The 
accidents  and  injuries  in  asylums,  which  have  lately  excited  so  much  attention,  have  in- 
dicated the  weak  point  in  asylum  management — the  want  of  a  properly  trained  and  high 
class  of  attendants,  and  of  an  adequate  supervision  of  these  immediate  guardians  of  the 
insane  by  officers  of  a  higher  standing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  patients  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, left  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  attendants.  Now,  to  place  an  insane  person  at 
the  mercy  of  a  coarse,  violent,  and  ignorant  attendant  is  to  adopt  the  surest  way  of  ren- 
dering him  furious,  unmanageable,  and  finally  incurable.  With  his  delusions  of  suspicion 
or  fear  he  mingles  inseparably  the  realities  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and 
if  this  be  at  all  harsh  and  unsympathetic  he  naturally  becomes  furious,  and  resists  it  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  frenzy.  Ilis  delusions  are  thus  strengthened  and  fixed;  whereas, 
by  gentle  usage  and  sympathetic  attention,  his  confi<lence  is  gained  and  they  are  gradu- 
ally undermined.  Angry  usage — nay,  even  an  angry  word — sometimes  does  incalculable 
mischief.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  a  patient  imagines  himself  to  be  in  hell  or  about 
to  be  murdered,  and  those  around  him  to  be  devils  or  murderers,  as  happens  now  and 
then,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  disabused  of  his  morbid  idea  by  devil-like  treatment.  The 
principle  of  the  non-restraint  system,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  is,  whilst  avoid- 
ing a  meddlesome  interference,  to  make  all  the  surroundings  of  the  poor  lunatic  as  tran- 
quil, as  orderly,  as  gentle  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  proper  care,  to  counteract  the 
commotion  in  him  by  an  absence  of  commotion  in  what  is  around  him.  The  lunatic 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  sane  person,  resist  the  steady  influence  of  his  surroundings;  he 
assimilates  them  unconsciously,  and  they  modify  his  character  for  good  or  for  evil. 

How  little  a  system  of  mechanical  restraint  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  just  principle 
of  treatment  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  can  hardly  fail  to  see  it. 
An  excited,  active  patient,  urged  by  an  uncontrollable  instinct  of  movement,  desiring  and 
needing,  above  all  things,  freedom  of  limbs,  is  secured,  hand  and  foot,  by  mechanical 
appliances ;  with  what  result  ?  That  he  is  provoked  into  furious  mania,  expends  his 
energy  in  shouting  and  raving,  and  becomes  dirty  in  his  habits.  Dirtiness  in  some  shape 
is,  in  fact,  unavoidable  under  such  circum-^tances.  But  it  may  be  argued,  as  it  is  some- 
times argued,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  patient  to  be  so  restrained  mechanically  than 
to  be  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  attendants  who,  in  the  excitement  of  struggling,  are  apt 
to  overpass  the  limits  of  a  temperate  exercise  of  force,  and  to  proceed  to  passionate  acts 
of  violence.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  such  struggles  where  restraint  was 
not  used,  and  not  necessary  to  have  them  in  order  to  apply  restraint,  there  would  be 
isomething  to  be  said  in  favor  of  its  use.  Hut  it  is  very  seldom  necessar)-  to  have  a  physi- 
cal contest  with  a  patient ;  indeed,  if  conte.>ts  of  the  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  it 
would  l)e  strong  evidence  of  a  bad  moral  tone  in  the  management,  and  of  a  neglect  of 
proper  medical  treatment.  If  the  whole  treatment  of  acute  insanity  consisted,  as  some 
persons  seem  to  imagine,  in  ma*itering  the  patient  by  physical  force  and  in  endeavoring  to 
stifle  excitement  by  means  of  opium  and  other  sedatives,  there  can  Ik*  little  doubt  that 
violent  struggles  and  restraint,  in  some  form  ur  other,  would  be  found  necessary.  But  if 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  sedatives  be  avoided  and  a  rational  medical  treatment  be  directed 
to  the  bodily  di>order  which  will  commonly  be  found  to  accompany  mental  derangement, 
and  if,  furthermore,  the  moral  management  be  sympathetic  and  prudent,  it  will  be  seldom 
necessar)'  to  resort  to  physical  violence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  imposition  of  mechanical  restraint  does  away 
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with  scenes  of  violence.  F&r  from  it ;  it  encourages  them.  Much  violence  must  usually 
he  uscil  in  order  to  apply  tbe  means  of  re>inLint,  a  de^pemte  contest  occurring  before  the 
|KUient  is  overpower«d  and  left  he  I  pi  e^,  exhausted,  and  furious ,  with  a  bitter  sen^  of 
degradation.  Such  struggles  breed  similar  struggles,  and  the  restraint  used  necessitates 
a  fre<|uent  recurrence  to  it.  There  can  bt  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  of  supposing  what 
is  called  a  moderate  use  of  mechanical  restraint  to  be  coosisteni  with  a  general  plan  of 
treatment  in  other  respects  humane  and  beneficial.  It  must  be  ilispcnscd  with  altogether, 
or  deterioration  will  ensue  in  the  patient,  and  all  kinds  of  neglect  and  tyranny  will  be 
engendered  by  degrees,  until  restraint*  become  the  usual  substitutes  for  forbearance  and 
watchful  attention.  As  one  great  argument  against  slavery  was  that  it  demoralized  the 
slaveholder,  so  a  very  bad  effect  of  the  employment  of  restraint  in  dealing  with  the  insane 
is  that  it  demoralizes  attendants.  And  on  this  ground,  if  there  were  no  other  grounds,  it 
is  ifecessary  that  the  abolition  of  restraint  should  be  absolute  to  be  efficient;  the  principle 
of  the  non-restraint  system  will  admit  of  no  compromise. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  when  called  to  treat  an  acute  case  of  insanity  in  a  private 
house,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  do  without  restraint  a^  it  is  in  an  asylum,  where  there 
are  suitable  appliances  for  meeting  the  difficulties  which  the  excitement  and  violence  of 
a  patient  may  present.  But  if  a  medical  man  finds  it  absolutely  nece<$sary  to  employ 
mechanical  restraint,  he  should,  if  he  has  the  welfare  of  his  p.itient  at  heart,  send  him 
elsewhere,  for,  either  it  is  not  a  fit  case  for  private  treatment  or  he  is  without  the  requisite 
assistance  and  qualification  a  for  treating  it  properly.  The  attendants  on  whom  he  de- 
pends arc  probably  ignorant  and  incompetent. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those  who  feel  any  doubt  of  the  value  of  tbe  non- 
rtatrnint  system  that,  although  it  is  not  fully  adopted  in  foreign  asylums,  it  has  been 
wtrroly  advocated  by  the  most  eminent  foreign  alienists  who  have  witnessed  it  in  opera- 
tion in  English  asylums.  Morel«  of  Rouen,  after  living  some  time  in  an  English  asy- 
lum, in  order  to  make  himself  prncticilly  acquainted  with  its  working,  became,  and 
has  since  been,  one  of  its  warmest  supporters.  The  late  Professor  Grei*inger,  who, 
once  an  opponent  of  non-restraint,  made  a  journey  to  this  country  especially  to  exam- 
ine into  Its  ments  and  alleged  demerits,  became  an  earnest  defender  of  it,  and  applied 
il  with  great  success  in  the  asylum  connected  with  the  Charitd  at  Berlm.  Ludwig 
Meyer  introduced  it  wiih  the  most  bcneticial  results  into  the  asylum  at  Hamburg,  over 
which  he  formerly  presided.  Others  have  followed  and  are  following  in  the  wake  of  these 
distinguished  men.  With  such  tcvtimony  coming  from  abroad,  it  is  somewhat  sad  to  dad 
that  doubts  should  arise  in  the  country  in  which  the  non-restraint  system  had  its  birth  and 
has  attained  its  fullest  development.  Our  author  cannot  think  that,  in  face  oi  the  irrefu- 
table evidence  of  experience,  they  will  have  a  lonij  vitality,  and  he  certainly  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  a  strong  personal  conviction  that  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint  in 
any  asylum^  public  or  private,  is  an  indication  of  a  badly- managed  institution,  and  thai 
its  use,  tn  the  treatment  of  private  cases,  is  unnecessary  and  prejudicial.  Where  it  )s 
entirely  di^^f>cn5ed  with  there  will  be  less  excitement,  fewer  scenes  uf  violence,  less  need 
of  secluding  i«itients,  and  earlier  and  more  numerous  recoveries  than  where  it  is  in  use. 
For  it  is  not  only  an  evil  itself,  but  it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  multitude  of  tils,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  certain  deterioration  of  all  who  have  any  part  in  its  employ- 
ment, whether  sufl'cring  or  doing. 

The  late  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Philadelphia,  in  writing  on  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  speaks  thus  of  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  insane : 
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The  fcformcr's  creed  frequently  contains  but  m  single  ftrticlc  of  belief,  namely,  thu : 
because  a  thiiig  is  bad,  therefore  the  directly  opposite  thing  is  necessarily  good.  The 
effect  of  this  fallacy  has  been  strikingly  manifested,  for  instance,  in  the  controversy,  not  yet 
settled,  respecting  mechanical  re«>traint  as  applied  to  the  insane.  Everybody  admits  that 
it  haii  been  grossly  abused,  but  an  immense  difference  prevails  as  to  the  practical  infer- 
ence thai  should  be  drawn  from  the  fact.  While  it  leads  one  party  to  use  it  fur  proper 
purptKses  and  in  a  judicious  manner,  so  as  to  secure  iu  benefits  and  avoid  its  evils,  it 
leads  another  to  disuse  it  altogether  as  an  unmitigated  wrong.  Of  course,  nbundant  rcA- 
sons  are  offered  for  the  correctness  of  each  of  these  conclusions,  and  they  are  not  without 
their  force;  but — in  accordance  with  a  common  phasis  of  belief — tliey  have  probably 
less  to  do  with  actual  opinions  than  a  state  of  feeling  antecedent  to  all  reasons.  This 
accounts  for  the  ditliciilty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  all  questions  of  practical  reform  ;  but 
the  number  of  those  who  learn  from  it  a  lesson  of  caution  against  hasty  conclusions  will 
always  be  small.  In  the  present  case  there  is  a  touch  of  the  romantic  in  the  idea  of 
managing  the  insane  entirely  without  mechanical  restraint,  and  solely  by  moral  suasion 
or  the  gentle  laying  on  of  hands ;  and  when  fir;t  announced  it  is  not  strange  that  it  was 
taken  at  once  into  public  favor.  It  had  all  the^r/o/of  a  great  discovery,  worthy  of  being 
com|tared  with  that  of  anaesthetics  or  the  vaccine  virus ;  and  in  England,  where  it  origi- 
nated, it  needed  more  than  an  average  share  of  moral  courage  to  regard  it  with  the  slight- 
est distrust. 

One  thing  leads  to  another ;  and  the  idea  of  complete  non-restraint  was  followed,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  by  that  of  banishing  all  those  di.stinctive  architectural  arrangements 
supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  proper  care  and  custody  of  the  insane.  Open  fires 
on  the  hearth,  windows  without  guards,  and  doors  without  locks,  have  been  adopted  in 
one  or  two  hospitals  lately  erected  in  England.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  a  san- 
guine, philanthropic  temper,  should  hail  such  innovatfons  with  their  warmest  approval, 
«jid  thai  under  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  they  should  be  sustained,  temporarily  al 
least,  at  all  hazards.  The  careful  observer,  who  studies  insanity  like  any  otl»er  object  of 
scientific  investigation,  wilt  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  reasons  offered  for  such  a  radical 
reform;  and  though  willing  to  accept  results  as  the  proper  tests  of  their  soundness,  he 
will  require  that  the  experiment  shall  be  tried  on  a  large  scale,  by  various  parties,  and 
its  indirect  and  contingent,  as  well  as  immediate  resuhs,  be  fairly  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. No  experiment  in  the  management  of  the  insane  can  be  considered  successful, 
merely  because  no  indications  of  failure  arc  visible  for  n  limited  period,  or  under  peculiar 
Circumstances.  For  the  very  object  may  be,  not  to  prevent  an  evil  which  otherwiae 
would  be  sure  to  happen,  but  to  meet  a  contingency  that  may  never  occur.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  does  not  occur  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  means  of  prevention. 
N9  Pfie  At  all  conversant  with  hospitals  for  the  insane  can  have  failed  to  see  that,  in  some 
degfee,  their  results  arc  apparently  a  matter  of  chance.  To  attribute  them  entirely  and 
exclusively  (o  management  would  be  no  mark  of  wisdom.  The  man  who  congratulate! 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  measures  for  preventing  suicide,  on  account  of  entire  ex- 
efnptiun  fur  several  years,  will  find  his  self-complacency  somewhat  mlfted  when,  niihout 
any  change  of  practice*  several  cases  occur  in  rapid  succession.  So,  loo,  he  may  find 
that  the  large  proportion  of  recoveries,  and  the  small  proportion  of  deaths  and  casualties, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  indisputable  proofs  of  his  skill,  are  attributable  to  causes 
over  which  he  had  little  or  no  control.  Now,  to  ascertain  how  far  this  clement  of  chance 
prevails,  must  always  be  a  work  of  time;  and  we  may  fairly  challenge  the  soundness  of 
any  conclusions  where  sufficient  account  has  not  been  made  of  its  influence. 

Another  error  very  incident  to  measures  of  reform  in  our  specialty  is  to  mistake  indi- 
vtiiua]  traits  for  general  conditions,  and  thus  conclude,  prematurely,  tliat  what  is  appU- 
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cable  to  one  case  is  no  less  applicable  to  all.  Diversities  of  disease,  of  previous  manage • 
mentt  of  natural  character,  may  all  be  igtiorec],  and  some  procrustean  plan  regarded  as 
eiuboti)iiig  all  the  wisdom  i^onh  retaining.  A  patient  long  subjected  lo  mechanical 
restmitit  improves  under  its  disuse ;  therefore  no  patient  requires  il,  and  complete  non- 
restraint  must  be  the  unexceptionable  rule.  Another  is  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  lock* 
and  guards,  which,  in  fact,  arc  unnecessary  for  him ;  therefore  they  are  annoying  lo  all 
and  unnecessary  for  any.  Another  desires  to  go  out  unalten<led,  and  undoubtedly  is  all 
the  better  for  the  privilege;  therelorc  unrestricted  freedom  in  this  particular  should  be  the 
general  rule.  Deductions  like  these  may  seem  somewhat  puerile,  but  ihey  arc  scarcely 
exaggerations  of  what  have  actually  been  made.  Now,  with  all  admiration  for  the  spirit 
underl)ing  these  projected  reforms,  I  am  still  obliged  to  doubt  whether  they  do  not  ex- 
hibit some  confusion  of  thought,  both  as  to  the  ends  which  are  proposed  and  the  condi- 
tions of  fl  successful  experiment.  These  tT^o  questions  it  may  be  well  lo  consider  for  a 
moment,  beginning  with  the  latter. 

Morbid  movements  of  the  nervous  system  often  require  considerable  time  for  their 
completion,  and  are  marked  by  a  certain  periodicity  not  apparent  in  other  affections. 
What  we  happen  to  see  may  be  but  a  single  phasis  of  the  movement,  to  be  followed  by 
Others  equally  prominent  before  the  morbid  cycle  is  completed.  Wliat  it  may  re%'cal 
precisely,  we  cannnt  predict  iMrfore  it  is  completed.  Now,  a  kind  of  management  that 
may  be  very  pro[>cr  in  regard  lo  one  of  thc*^  pha^s  may  not  be  so  in  regard  to  another, 
because  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  patient,  the  force  of  his  impulses  and  the  gravity  of 
his  disease,  may  present  the  utmost  |x>ssible  difference.  An  inflexible  rule  of  manage- 
ment, by  ignoring  these  diversities,  must  necessariiy  occasion  much  mischief,  directly  or 
indirectly;  and  not  more  doe^  the  individual  differ  from  himself  ai  different  periods, than 
does  the  general  condition  of  the  house*  The  expediency  of  non-rcsiTaint.  for  instance, 
might  be  very  differently  manifested,  even  in  the  same  establishment,  at  different  periods, 
inasmuch  as  several  months  of  complete  disuse  of  r^traint  might,  very  properly,  be  fol- 
lowed by  as  long  a  period  of  its  abundant  use.  We  should  not  suppose  we  had  cured  a 
case  of  epilepsy  or  hyi^leria  merely  Ijvcause  the  period  since  the  last  fit  has  been  much 
longer  than  any  previous  interval ;  or  that  a  maniac;il  patient  had  recovered,  because  the 
high  cxeiicmcni  had  passed  avayand  he  replied  to  a  few  questions  correctly;  why,  then, 
should  we  be  required  to  accept  any  principle  of  management  which  ha3  been  tried, 
however  surcessfullvt  on  a  limited  scale  and  for  a  limited  period  ?  It  is  no  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  patent  objections  that  He  against  this  or  that  arrangement,  to  say  that  no  harm 
has  arisen  from  it,  so  far.  Great  care,  aided  by  great  good  luck,  may  unquestionably  save 
us  sometimes  from  the  legitimate  effects  of  a  faulty  arrangement.  But  in  any  provision 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  insane,  it  should  be  implicitly  required  that  its 
operation  should  depend  as  little  as  possible  on  the  chances  of  fortune  or  the  short- 
comings of  men.  Its  merit  should  coniLst,  in  a  great  measure,  in  its  independence 
of  these  contingencies.  Success,  m  spite  of  manifest  danger,  would  l)e  a  very  feeble 
argument  in  favor  of  repeating  the  experiment.  To  say  of  it  that  we  have  got  along 
under  it  without  any  untoward  event,  is  to  render  but  a  vulgar  estimate  of  success, 
though  one  most  intelligible*  perhaps,  to  the  multitude.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  a  broader  field  of  trial,  a  wider  scope  of  comparison,  a  more  impartial  judg- 
ment of  results,  is  necessary,  than  any  single  individual  can  fairly  claim. 

Much  error  has  been  committed  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  misunderstanding 
the  proper  ends  of  any  reformatory  measure  in  the  management  of  the  insane.  The  phil- 
osophical test  of  social  and  polilical  rcfonn^ — ^the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nunrjber 
— roust  not  be  exclusively  adopted  here.  A  provision  is  not  to  be  hastily  discarded  merely 
because  it  has  been  attended  by  abuses,  or  because  its  evils,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  over- 
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balance  its. benefits.  The  careful  inquirer  will  first  ascertain  whether,  by  some  adnuQiS' 
trativc  change,  the  former  may  not  be  prevenied,  and  the  latter  retained.  To  give  up  a 
provision  which  is  known  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose^  because  in  the  hands  of  the 
carder  and  hcankss  it  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  wrong,  may  Vjc  wise  under  some 
circumstances,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  a  triumph  of  professional  skilL  True  sci- 
ence, true  skill,  consist  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case;  and  though 
these  must  Msmetimes  be  subordinate  to  the  general  good,  this  necessity  mu^t  be  regarded 
as  a  defect  rather  than  a  merit.  The  quei^tion  we  have  to  deal  with  is,  how  we  can  best 
reach  the  needs  of  each  one  of  those  individuals  who  make  up  the  collective  Vody  under 
our  charge;  and  so  long  as  we  keep  this  end  before  us,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  on  the 
right  course.  When,  however,  we  strive  after  something  alxjve  and  beyond  ibis,  seek- 
ing, for  instance,  to  eMablish  some  general  rule  or  practice  calculated  to  strike  the  fancy 
and  to  win  ihc  applause  of  the  inconsiderate,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  other  and 
more  important  end  will  come  to  hold  an  inferior  place  in  our  regard.  There  may  be 
no  incompatibility  between  these  ends^  for  many,  I  doubt  not,  arc  steadily  keeping  them 
both  in  view;  but  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  that  which  is  most  easily  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  look  only  on  the  outside,  and  which,  by  such,  woyld  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  originality  and  vigor.  We  see  it  in  the  idea,  too  often  put  forth,  of  claiming 
merit  for  encountering  great  risks  with  but  little  actual  damage.  So  many  epileptics 
have  frequented  a  room  having  an  open  lire,  so  many  uneasy,  discontented  patients  have 
been  allowed  to  go  and  come  as  they  please,  so  many  pugnacious  ones  have  mingled 
freely  with  the  rest,  so  many  homicidal  ones  have  been  intrusted  with  edge  tools;  and 
yet  noliody  has  fallen  into  the  fire,  nolx>dy  has  eloped,  nobody  has  been  struck,  nobody 
has  been  killed  or  wounded.  As  if  such  a  result  might  not  possibly  have  been  a  re- 
markable instance  of  good  fortune  rather  than  the  sign  and  seal  of  a  blessed  reform; 
and  as  if  the  welfare  of  the  individual  patient  were  a  matter  of  little  concern  compared 
with  the  working  of  a  general  rule»  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying,  that  in  the 
management  of  the  in*ane  we  are  to  incur  no  risks  whatever ;  in  other  words  that  wc 
are  to  withhold  from  them  every  privilege  and  the  slightest  measure  of  freedom,  be- 
cause they  might  possibly  abuse  them.  The  whole  theory  of  modem  management 
implies  risk,  to  be  avoidedp  however,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  discern- 
ment and  tact.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  desirable  end  can  l>e  obtained  only  through 
more  or  lei*  risk,  and  on  the  general  question  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  But  such 
risks  mu'»t  be  carefully  distingutshcd  from  thc»se  which  involve  the  welfare  of  others,  or 
tend  only  to  glorify  individuals.  If  an  attempt  to  benefit  a  particular  patient  by  some 
exercise  of  risk,  applicable  solely  to  him,  fail,  he  alone  is  affected  ;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances fairly  justified  the  attempt,  he  cannot  complain.  But  if,  while  it  is  applied  to 
one  person^  its  consequences  fall  upon  another,  then  the  latter  has  good  reason  to  be 
aggrieved,  Wien  a  sanguine  believer  in  non-restraint  lystematically  exposes  his  pa- 
tients to  the  assaults  of  those  who  are  tnctined  to  such  mischief,  in  the  vain  evpectation 
that  any  practical  amount  of  vigilance  can  obviate  actual  harm,  he  will  hardly  be  able 
to  justify  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  casualties  by  pleading  the  common  good.  The 
sulTercrs  would  reply,  and  very  properly  tqo,  that  they  were  placed  under  his  care  for 
their  own  particular  good,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  work  out  some  fa- 
vorite theory,  And  they  might  also  say  that  they  were  so  placed,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  laved  from  themselves  and  others. 

I  believe  that  the  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  some  of  these  reformatory  measures  arc 
founded  in  incorrect  notions  of  insanity,  and  especially  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
liic  insane.  It  is  contended  that  the  safeguards  which  have  been  placed  around  the  pa- 
tient ihould  be  removed,  because  they  are  supposed  to  annoy  him  by  constantly  remind- 
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iiig  htm  of  his  lAftrmity,  and  proclaiming  from  every  door  and  window  that  be  cannol  be 
iTUaled*  Citquestionablyt  in  a  smaU  proportion  of  cases,  resimiot  of  any  kind  is  disa- 
greeable, and,  perhaps,  unnecessary ;  bur  it  is  equally  certain  that  to  many  patients  it 
i&  not  even  a  source  of  discomfort-  The  Kilter  class  have  an  habitual  sense  of  in^ecurit>'» 
fear  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  welcome  the  means  of  restraint.  Many  of  those,  even, 
whose  fomi  of  disease  is  marked  by  high  excitement,  feel  at  times  a  consciousness  that 
they  arc  unfit  to  be  at  large,  and  rccogntre  the  necessity  of  those  abridgments  of  their 
freedom  which  a  hospital  involves.  Much  of  the  repugnance  which  the  insane  are  sup- 
posed to  feel  to  the  restrictive  arrangenients  of  a  hospital  may  be  fairly  attributed  rather 
to  thai  captious,  fault-finding  spirit  so  common  in  the  disease,  than  lo  any  keen  sensibili- 
ties in  the  matter. 

When  restraint  of  any  kind  is  required,  let  it  be  applied,  we  arc  told,  by  the  look  and 
the  touch  of  an  attendant,  not  by  barbarous  implemcnis  of  wood  and  iron.  Mistakes  have 
been  made,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  amount  of  interference  compatible  with  the  l>esl  intercsis 
g(  the  insane,  but  we  ought  not  lo  err  very  widely  as  to  the  amount  of  care  and  vigilance 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  attendants.  Natural  disposition  and  temperament, 
tact  and  culture,  may  affect  the  result  somewhat,  but  we  well  know  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  these  qualities,  in  their  best  estate,  are  perfectly  impotent.  For  a  short  period 
and  an  imminent  emergency,  we  may  be  warranted  in  relying  upon  them  implicitly.  But 
lengthen  the  period,  or  render  the  contingency  more  remote  and  uncertain,  and  to  that 
extent  personal  vigilance  becomes  unreliable.  An  attendant  placed  in  charge  nf  a  pa* 
tient  inces2>antly  bent  on  self-destniction  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  several  hours;  but 
let  it  l>e  his  sole  business  to  prevent  a  patient  from  striking  when  the  impulse  comes, 
which  may  be  but  once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  who  that  knows  anything  of  the 
subject  supposes  that  the  blow  will  not  be  struck  at  last?  The  continuity  of  attention 
required  f^or  this  purpose  may  not  be  impossible,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect It.  In  fact  there  is  really  no  relation  between  the  ends  and  the  means.  The  question 
it  not  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  restraint,  personal  or  mechanical,  is  preferable  in  this 
case,  but  whether  the  latter  is  not  the  only  one  capable  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  effecting 
the  purjHjse,  Considering  the  mailer  in  reference  to  ils  immediate  effects  on  the  patient, 
and  unconnected  with  theories  or  biases,  it  seems  dilficult  to  conceive  how  there  could 
be  two  opinions  about  it.  And  in  the  class  of  cases  where  cither  would  be  admisisible,  I 
have  been  led  by  twenty  years'  experience  lo  believe  that  a  simple  contrivance  of  leatlier 
or  cloth  pUced  on  the  limbs,  performing  its  service  quietly  and  itteadily,  is  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  an  array  of  attendants  holding  the  hands  and  feeti  and  at  every  relaxation  of 
their  efforts  provoking  renewed  struggles  from  the  patient. 

It  has  been  of  late  years  somewhat  fashionable  to  ignore  some  prominent  traits  of  in- 
sanity, or  at  least  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  devices  uf  manage- 
ment. The  insane  should  be  treated  more  like  the  sane,  trusted  with  responsible  duties, 
and  thrown  much  upon  their  own  power  of  self-control.  No  one  would  dissent  from  the 
general  principle  implied  in  this  statement,  because  it  is  characteristic  of  all  humane  and 
intelligent  management ;  but  unquestionably  some  have  been  disposed  to  carry  it  to  an 
olmost  unlinuted  extent.  Among  them  was  one  whose  name  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  our  specialty  in  this  country.  His  practice  was  to  treat  his  patienta 
as  if  governed  by  the  principles,  motives,  and  impulses  of  sane  men,  until  the  contrary 
appeared.  Very  brilliant  results  sometimes  followed  this  management,  and  some  not  so 
well  calcidated  to  recommend  it  for  general  adoption.  He  was  fond  of  taking  visitors 
to  a  window  and  showing  them  three  or  four  patients  mowing  together  in  an  adja- 
cent field,  all  of  whom  had  committed  homicide.  There  was  stimelhing  very  extraordi- 
nary, no  doubti  in  such  an  exhibition.     To  those  who  are  governed  by  appearances  merely. 
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it  indicated  the  triumph  of  the  strong  will  and  the  commanding  presence,  over  the  lower 
instincts  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  excited  the  usual  admiration  produced  by  the  mar- 
vellous. 

No  good  can  come  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  an  old  truth,  merely  because  it  is  old,  and 
believing  that  the  world  has  always  been  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  a  disposition  to  mis- 
chief is  a  frequent  element  of  insanity.  Tamed,  diverted,  modified  it  certainly  may  be ; 
but  there  can  be  no  graver  error  than  to  suppose  that,  by  any  system  of  treatment,  it  may 
be  utterly  extinguished.  And  even  if  it  were  possible  to  eradicate  this  element  of  the 
disease,  there  remains  another  which  should  prevent  us  from  relying  too  much  on  the 
discretion  of  the  insane.  The  guiding,  determining  power  of  the  patient — the  balance- 
wheel,  if  I  may  use  the  figure,  which  regulates  the  mental  movement — is  generally  more 
or  less  impaired,  and  some  power  must,  to  that  extent,  take  its  place.  For  this  reason  the 
patient  is  taken  from  home  or  his  customary  surroundings,  where  he  is  following  the  bent 
of  his  disordered  fancies,  and  placed  where  his  liberty  of  action  is  greatly  curtailed,  and 
his  movements  directed  by  others.  To  some,  scarcely  anything  more  is  necessary  than 
the  unavoidable  restrictions  of  the  hospital.  In  others,  the  gravity  of  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment may  call  for  the  utmost  amount  of  restriction  at  our  disposal.  In  some  shape  or 
other,  restriction  is  an  essential  element  in  all  hospital  management  of  insanity ;  but  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  contend  that  just  so  much  or  so  little  is  the  exact  measure  best 
suited  to  all  cases  alike,  or  to  any  considerable  proportion. 

In  the  above  remarks  it  has  been  my  intention  to  indicate  the  only  channels  which  the 
course  of  improvement  can  possibly  take,  and  to  state  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
some  current  opinions  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  disposed  to  anticipate  only  failure  from 
the  most  skilfully  managed  experiments,  nor  to  regard  free  and  full  inquiry  in  any  direc- 
tion as  useless.  What  may  be  accomplished  hereafter  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation, 
but  probably  the  future  will  be  much  like  the  past.  Men  will  continue  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions, to  imagine  that  they  have  found  some  royal  road  to  the  desired  object,  and  that 
their  own  new  ways  are  better  than  any  old  ones.  One  project  after  another  will  pass 
away,  but  not  without  leaving  some  pregnant  suggestion  behind.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  be  less  anxious  to  discover  new  truths  than  to  turn  the  old  ones  to  the  best  possible 
account,  and  then  we  need  have  no  apprehension  that  the  dark  ages  will  return.  The 
latter  object  is  within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  former  is  reserved  for  the  gifted  few. 

The  subject,  which  is  of  great  importance,  applies  I  think  equally 
well  to  the  large  class  of  the  chronic  insane  who  are  incurable  and 
harmless  and  who,  under  the  official  inspection  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner in  Lunacy,  could  advantageously  be  treated  in  private  fami- 
lies with  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  home  life,  and  with  important 
financial  results  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  this  would  at  once  re- 
lieve our  overcrowded  lunatic  asylums,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  a  large  per  cent,  in  the  expenditure  to  the  State.  Our 
present  large  and  expensive  asylums  often  require  an  investment  of 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  accommodation  of  every  indi- 
vidual patient,  and  cures,  where  such  large  masses  of  the  insane  are 
aggregated,  and  individuality  and  personality  lost,  cannot  reach  the 
same  per  cent,  as  when  the  physician  can  carefully  and  personally 
study  and  treat  each  individual  case.     In  order  that  the  system  I 
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have  spoken  of  should  be  efficient,  the  person  taking  charge  of  an 
insane  patient  in  a  private  house  should  be  required  to  cause  the  pa- 
tient to  be  visited  at  least  once  a  fortnight  by  the  medical  attendant ; 
and  the  physician  who  makes  the  visit  should  be  obliged  at  each 
visit  to  enter  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  at  the  house,  the  date  of  his  visit 
and  also  the  state  of  health,  mentally  and  bodily,  of  the  patient,  and 
the  general  condition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  and  the 
house.  A  duplicate  of  this  report  should  be  forwarded  by  the  phy- 
sician to  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  or  to  the  person  dele- 
gated by  him,  or  better  yet  to  a  regular  district  physician  in  lunacy, 
who  could  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  State  could  be  di- 
vided into  four  or  more  districts,  and  a  physician  in  lunacy  appointed 
^for  each  district  by  the  governor.  This  board  of  physicians,  who 
should  be  specialists  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  could  constitute 
a  lunacy  commission  to  also  visit  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
lunatic  hospitals,  and  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  arc  incarcerated 
in  public  asylums,  and  also  strongly  support  the  medical  superin- 
tendents who,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  highest 
order.  The  public  would  feel  more  assured,  perhaps,  that  no  evils 
or  abuses  could  spring  up  in  our  asylums,  and  also  that  if  there  is 
any  room  for  improvement  it  will  be  immediately  seen  by  the  com- 
mission in  lunacy  if  it  escapes  the  superintendent's  eye. 

The  Lunacy  Commission  of  Great  Britain  has  been  of  great  benefit 
both  to  the  officers  and  the  patients  of  the  English  institutions,  and 
would,  I  think,  do  the  same  in  our  own  country,  and  would  dispel 
the  prejudice  existing  against  our  asylums  and  their  managers.  Such 
a  commission  in  lunacy  could  also  instruct  the  public  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  etc.  As  there  is  a  much-needed  reform  as  t&  a 
neii*  method  of  introducing  expert  testimony  in  criminal  trials  where  in-* 
sanity  is  alleged  as  a  defence,  this  same  lunacy  commission  might  be 
of  great  value  in  examining  such  cases  and  gitnng  testimony  upon  such 
tn'alSy  it  having  been  pnnndid  in  the  statute  by  ivhich  such  commission 
should  be  established ^  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  in  whose  behalf 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  proposed  to  be  brought  fonvard  sitould  be  com- 
pelted  to  notify  such  board  of  sueh  proposed  plea.  7 his  board  of  experts 
should  examine  the  prisoner's  mental  state,  discuss  the  question,  make 
their  conclusions^  and  should  take  mritten  tnemoranda  of  such  examina- 
tion. They  then  should  appear  in  court  at  the  trial,  to  testify  as  to  the 
prisoner's  sanity,  or  irresponsibility  if  they  find  him  insane*  I  consider 
that  this  would  be  a  very  important  medico-legal  refonn,  as  it  would 
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place  rich  and  po&r  on  ike  same  footing  if  they  were  on  trial  for  their 
lives ^  accused  of  murder.     Of  course,  both  the  prosecution  and  defence 

could  call  in  other  experts,  as  noio ;  but  this  lunacy  commission  rcpofi 
would  be  e7ttircly  impartial^  and  the  public  ivould  knotv  it  to  be  so.  All 
tfte  factors  tending  to  the  commission  of  crime  would  be  attentively 

^weighed,  and  certain  penalties  would  not  be  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 

^victims  of  diseased  imagination. 

Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity. — The  medicinal  treatment  of  in- 
sanity consists  in  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  functional  derange- 
ments of  the  system  by  attending  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  body.  We  must  relieve  anaemia  and  hyperarmia  of 
the  brain  so  far  as  we  are  able,  and  treat  symptoms  as  they  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Among  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  may  be  mentioned  opium,  hydrate  of 
chloral,  hyoscyamia,  digitalis,  ergot,  the  bromides  of  sodium,  lithium, 
and  zinc,  tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  stimulants,  and  the  use  of  pro- 
longed warm  baths,  with  cold  to  the  head,  and  the  galvanic  current 
of  electricity  to  antagonize  the  various  congestive  states  in  the  in- 
cipient stages  of  mental  diseases. 

It  is,  I  regard,  a  good  practice  in  the  therapeutics  of  insanity,  to 
give  5  to  10  grains  of  calomel  to  begin  treatment,  followed  by  salines, 
which  prepare  the  system  for  whatever  after-treatment  is  indicated. 
For  an  overworked  business  man  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  whose 
whole  system  is  probably  disordered,  in  whom  anxiety  has  caused 
loss  of  appetite  and  inability  to  sleep,  and  in  whom  the  integrity  of 
the  nervous  system  has  been  gradually  deteriorating  for  some  time, 
as  well  as  for  patients  whose  conduct  and  conversation  are  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  such  an  initial  treatment  as  I  have  described,  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  of  30  grains  of  bromide  of  sodium  and 
30  drops  of  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  thrice  daily,  in  combination 
with  warm  baths  at  bedtime,  cold  affusions  to  the  head,  and  galvan- 
ization of  the  brain — which  latter  controls  the  cerebral  congestion — 
will  be  found  by  the  profession,  as  I  find  it  in  the  treatment  of  such 
cases,  to  be  followed  by  prompt  and  gratifying  recoveries.  Many 
sucli  patients  are  far  better  in  their  own  homes,  treated  by  this  plan, 
than  when  carried  away  from  home  to  an  asylum^  where,  instead  of 
rest^  which  is  one  of  my  great  therapeutical  reliances  in  early  mental 
disease^  the  patient  finds  excitement  and  is  apt  to  become  worse.  I 
do  not  at  all  underrate  the  good  work  done  at  our  asylums  by  able 
superintendents  by  the  foregoing  remarks.     Where  there  is  exhaus* 
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bVe  mania,  with  high  excitement  and  cerebral  anaemia,  wine  or  whis- 
key I  have  always  found  to  be  the  best  calmative  and  soporific.  I 
have  often  induced  and  kept  up  sleep  for  hours  by  the  administration 
of  half  an  ounce  or  ounce  of  fine  old  whiskey;  but  I  always  give 
the  whiskey  with  a  carminative,  so  that  the  patient  may  not  know 
what  he  or  she  is  taking. 

Food  must  be  given  regularly  and  systematically,  to  support 
strength  and  prevent  exhaustion.  A  pulse  of  1 50  will  come  down  to 
80  under  this  stimulative  treatment  in  exhaustive  mania,  and  a  quiet, 
refreshing  sleep  and  a  good  recovery  will  result.  Rest,  nourishment, 
positrvefood, — such  as  milk,  eggs,  beefsteak,  lamb,  well-cooked  vege- 
tables, and  fruit, — sleep,  and  time,  are  all  required  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Restraint,  I  think,  is  grossly  abused ;  and  yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  camisole  (a  soft  canvas  jacket,  which  is  all  the 
restraint  ever  necessary  in  any  case)  is  temporarily  needed,  but  this 
should  never  be  at  the  option  of  a  nurse. 

Opium  has  been  called  **  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  alienist  physician.*' 
The  doses  of  opium  require  to  be  large,  as  the  nervous  system  is 
singularly  tolerant  to  large  doses  in  acute  mania  and  in  some  forms 
of  melancholia,  where  it  acts  specifically  by  antagonizing  the  mental 
state  of  melancholia  and  depression^  while  in  advanced  dementia  and 
general  paralysis  the  experience  of  obsenx-rs  warns  us  to  be  careful 
in  its  employment  The  dialyzed  opium,  which  is  of  the  same 
strength  as  laudanum,  and  the  bimeconate  of  morphia  are  the  best 
preparations  to  use.  With  either  of  these  we  avoid  many  of  the  un- 
pleasant effects  of  opium  in  other  forms.  I  commence  with  20 
minims  of  the  London  preparation  of  dialyzed  opium,  three  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  one  drachm  or  more  is 
administered,  three  times  a  day.  Guislatn  recommends  large  doses. 
but  commences  with  2  grains,  which  he  increases  to  10  or  15  grains 
as  required.  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  relate  the  case  of  a  carpenter's 
wife  who  was  affected  with  suicidal  melancholia  and  was  cured  by 
the  administration  of  large  doses  of  morphia,  and  who  was  obliged 
to  take  8  grains  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  daily.  When  taking  this 
enormous  dose  she  was  cheerful  and  enjoyed  good  health,  her  tongue 
being  clean  and  the  pulse  good,  but  when  the  dose  was  diminished 
she  again  became  depressed. 

I  had  recently  a  case  of  suicidal  melancholia  in  the  person  of  a 
young  lady  of  New  York»  who  became  insane  by  reason  of  her  lover 
leaving  her  and  marrying  another  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
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A  fire  broke  out  at  night,  in  her  home»  at  the  time  of  the  menstrual 
period,  and  she  ceased  menstruating  and  soon  became  maniacal. 
The  family  physician  did  all  in  his  power  for  her,  but  finally  sent  her 
to  me.  Upon  admission  she  was  entirely  incoherent  except  in  her 
desire  to  commit  suicide.  She  refused  food,  and  had  neither  eaten 
nor  slept  for  ten  days  previous  to  her  admission.  The  tongue  was 
dry,  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  and  she  was  fast  lapsing  into 
typho-mania,  I  fed  her  sixty-three  days»  thrice  daily,  with  the 
stomach-tube,  using  beef-tea,  milk»  milk-punch,  etc.,  and.  having 
thoroughly  evacuated  the  bowels  and  washed  out  the  kidneys  with 
a  diuretic,  I  put  her  on  a  treatment  consisting  only  of  prolonged 
warm  baths  daily,  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  at  ioo°,  and  the  hypo- 
dermic use  of  morphia.  I  commenced  with  5  minims  of  Magendie's 
solution,  thrice  daily,  and  gradually  increased  until  I  was  giving  30 
minims^  thrice  daily,  and  continued  that  dose  for  about  thirteen 
weeks.  She  gradually  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  had 
made  a  perfect  recovery.  I  used  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore  as 
an  emmenagogue,  which  restored  the  menses  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion. Two  years  have  elapsed  since  her  cure,  and  she  has  mani- 
fested no  symptoms  whatever  of  a  relapse,  and,  as  there  is  no  insanity 
in  her  family,  I  anticipate  none  in  the  future. 

The  hydrate  of  citloral  has  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  also  in  delirium  tremens,  often  procur- 
ing refreshing  sleep,  when  all  preparations  of  opium  fail.  It  has  been 
shown  to  be  most  useful  in  mania  with  sleeplessness  and  restlessness, 
in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains,  in  combination  with  either  hyoscy- 
amus  or  morphia  and  sodium  bromide.  In  delirium  tremens  the 
doses  must  be  much  larger,  but  half-ounce  doses  of  tincture  of  digi- 
talis with  a  half  ounce  of  gin,  have  my  preference  in  this  latter  dis- 
order. As  a  therapeutic  agent,  chloral  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30 
grains  is  an  excellent  hypnotic,  causing  sound  and  refreshing  slcep> 
without  the  digestive  disturbance  which  usually  follows  the  use  of 
opium.  It  is  one  of  the  sheet-anchors  in  our  asylum.  The  great 
advantages  that  it  possesses  are,  that  it  does  not  constipate  the 
bowels,  does  not  disturb  digestion,  the  doses  do  not  require  to 
be  increased,  as  is  the  case  with  opium,  and  the  sleep  produced 
by  it  resembles  natural  sleep  more  than  that  produced  by  most 
other  narcotics.  If  pure  chloral  hydrate  be  used,  it  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  remedies,  but  as  there  have  been  many  impure  prep- 
arations sold  in   the   market,  and  as  the  public   have   manifested 
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gross  carelessness  in  using  this  dangerous — if  abused — agent,  there 
has  grown  to  be  an  unreasoning  prejudice  against  it.  Chloral 
should  always  be  freshly  prepared,  should  not  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  cork-stoppcrcd  bottle,  and  only  preparations 
made  by  the  most  reliable  chemists  should  be  used,  and  finally,  ex- 
cept in  delirium  tremens,  it  is  rarely  wise  to  give  more  than  from  15 
to  30  grains  at  a  dose.  The  following  is  an  excellent  prescription  to 
combat  sleeplessness  with  maniacal  excitement,  and  produces  a  long, 
natural,  healthy  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  awakens  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  and  after  a  few  repetitions  on  successive  nights,  the^ 
symptoms  have  disappeared  or  have  been  greatly  relieved. 

a.  Chloral  Hydrate,        . -  Bu- 

Sodii  Bromid,,    ..........  3j. 

Morphiae  Sulph.,         .         • EJ*  H* 

Syr.  ZingiK, 

Aqu»c,  i» .  .  '  (Jii- 

M.  cl  ft  Solutio.     S»  TublesiHwnful  At  bedtime,  to  be  repeated  in  kaJf  an 
hour  if  patient  is  not  asleep. 

In  the  daytime  to  produce  quiet,  the  following  pill  is  good: 

B«  Zinci  Valerianat.,        .        .         * 5j. 

Ext.  Bcliadonnx,        .....*...    gr.  j«$, 
M.  ft.  Pill  No.  xx%,     Stg.  Pill  every  two  hours. 


This  is  a  very  useful  pill  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane- 
following  is  also  a  very  excellent  sedative  mixture  at  night : 


The 


B.  Sodii  Bromid., 

Chloral  HydraU,  nil     .         »         ■ 
Dialyicd  Opium  (London  Preparation), 

Fl.  Ext.  Gelsemii 

Aquse  Dcst., 

Syr.  Auraniii,  aa         .        .         .        . 
M,   et  sig.  half  teaspoon ful  in  water. 


adSvi. 


Also  the  combination  of  30  grains  of  chloral  with  a  half  ounce  of 
fine  old  w^hiskey,  or  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  tincture  hyoscyamus, 
are  excellent  indeed  to  produce  refreshing  sleep. 

Chloral  having  no  influence  over  sensory  nerves,  has  no  power 
per  s€  of  relieving  pain,  and  is  therefore  useless  in  that  class  of  cases 
where  opium  is  of  such  signal  service.  Chloral,  weakening  cardiac 
action,  must  not  be  given  where  we  have  any  reason  to  suspect  an 
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enfeebled  state  of  the  heart's  action.  Its  physiological  efiects  on 
the  nervous  system  are,  first  on  the  brain  and  next  on  the  spinal 
cord.  Chloral  produces  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  brain  and 
thus  causes  sleep,  by  imitating  the  natural  anatomical  arrangement 
of  that  process*  The  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  is  much 
lessened,  and  the  respiratory  centre  becomes  weakened  and  eventually 
paralyzed.  The  vaso-motor  system  is  enfeebled,  but  no  special 
effects  seem  to  be  produced  on  other  nervous  structures,  unless  it  is 
considered  that  any  part  of  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  sometimes 
observed  in  those  who  have  taken  chloral  for  a  long  time,  is  due  to 
an  action  on  the  motor  nerves.  Perhaps  this  may  be  so.  As  re- 
gards the  circulatory  system,  chloral  has  a  powerful  action  on  the 
heart,  lowering  and  w^eakening  its  action  by  paralyzing  its  contained 
sympathetic  ganglia.  We  should  give  chloral  cautiously,  and  should 
bear  in  mind  that  strychnia  stimulates  the  respiratory  and  vaso- 
motor centres  in  the  cord,  and  thus  opposes  and  counteracts  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  of  chloral  narcosis.  Atropia  also  counteracts 
the  cardiac  and  respiratory  depression  caused  by  chloral,  as  well  as 
by  morphia,  which  constitutes  the  danger  of  their  use  in  man, 

Hyoscyamia. — The  therapeutical  effects  of  this  drug  in  acute  mania 
are  very  important  and  valuable.  Given  hypodermically  in  doses  of 
^  of  a  grain,  it  quiets  restlessness  and  produces  sleep  with  cer- 
tainty and  efficiency.  Dr  E.  C.  Seguin  has  very  well  summed 
up  the  experience  of  all  observers  with  reference  to  the  physiologi- 
cal and  therapeutical  effects  of  this  drug,  and  his  conclusions  as  re- 
gards its  use  in  insanity  are,  that  hyoscyamia  is  indicated  in  mania, 
restlessness,  delusions  of  persecution,  dementia  with  agitation  and 
destructiveness,  epileptic  mania,  insomnia,  rapid  action  of  the  heart, 
status  epilepticus.  chorea,  paralysis  agitans,  hysterical  spasms,  neu- 
ralgia, tremor,  etc.  That  in  mania  and  allied  states  it  produces  sleep 
as  certainly,  or  even  more  certainty,  than  chloral,  without  any  bad 
effect,  unless  it  be  occasional  gastric  disorder.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
its  curative  powers  are  great,  but  it  is  to  be  looked  upon,  Dn  Seguin 
thinks,  as  a  narcotic,  often  speedier,  more  complete  and  less  objec- 
tionable than  morphia  and  chloral  hydrate.  I  doubt  very  much, 
however,  that  it  is  in  the  main  less  objectionable,  as  I  have  known 
of  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  lioth  of  a  grain  has  produced 
dangerous  and  almost  fatal  symptoms.  One  of  the  cases  was  the 
wife  of  a  physician,  who  administered  it  himself  and  was  much 
alarmed  at  the   effect  it  produced.      In  acute  mania,  however,  1 
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should  certainly  advise  it,  as  I  have  seen  very  excellent  results  from 
it     I  have  used  the  solution  Dr.  Seguin  advised,  namely  : 

R.  Hyosqnmiae  { Merck's  cryitallked), gr.  j. 

Glycenfiat, 

Aquae  dcsl.,  aa    .         .         .         .         .         .         *  *         .     m.  c. 

Acid.  CarbiiL,     ,         ,         ,         .         .         ,         *         .         ,         .     gr«  ss. 
M.  filira.    Sig.  mj  =  gr.  ^. 

Two  minims  a  moderate  dose;  four  minims  a  full  dose. 

T/if  Bromides  and  Can  naif  is  Indica, — One  of  the  most  charming 
combinations  to  reduce  maniacal  excitement  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  one  which  I  use  a  great  deal,  is  a  combination  of  so- 
dium bromide,  lithium  bromide,  and  tincture  cannabis  indica, — I J 
grains  of  each  of  the  former  and  30  minims  of  the  latter  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day,  for  a  long  time  if  necessary^  with  no  ill  ef- 
fects. I  premise  the  treatment  with  a  mercurial  cathartic,  followed 
by  salines,  and  the  system  is  then  freed  from  the  often  long-retained 
excrementitious  matters,  and  is  ready  for  treatment  Warm  baths  of 
a  half-hours  duration  of  98°  to  100°  are  ordered  at  bedtime,  with 
cold  towels  on  the  head.  This  mixture  of  the  tincture  of  cannabis 
indica  and  the  bromides  of  sodium  and  lithium  should  be  made  at 
the  time  of  administration.  It  does  not  disturb  digestion,  it  quiets 
the  nervous  system  better,  in  most  cases,  than  chloral  or  opium,  and 
its  long-continued  use  does  not  injure  the  patient  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, patients  gain  health,  strength,  appetite,  and  weight.  The  dose 
can  be  increased  to3j  of  the  bromidcs(30grainsof  each,or  60  grains 
of  one  singly)  and  60  minims  of  tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  if  neces- 
sary, with  no  fear  of  evil  results. 

In  melancholia,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  with  suicidal  impulses,  I ' 
have  had  rapid  cures  from  persistent  warm-bath  treatment,  pills  of 
aloes,  and  ox-gall  and  opium  in  gradually  increasing  doses.     In  puer- 
peral insanity  we  have  a  condition  of  septicemia  from  the  absorption 
into  the  blood  of  some  of  the  retained  products  of  conception,  andl 
here  a  full  dose  of  calomel  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — if  the  in- 
sanity is  not  hereditary — start  our  patient  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
It  must  be  given  at  once,  and  be  followed  by  salines  and  appropriate 
sedatives,  and  I  have  seen,  in  a  few  days,  rapid  progress  toward  recov- 
ery.    In  cases  of  hysterica!  mania,  in  young  unmarried  women,  we 
often  have  at  first,  for  a  few  days,  a  wild  mania,  and  I  have  known 
some  specialists  give  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis,  which  was  not 
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at  all  to  their  credits  These  cases,  if  properly  managed,  are  very 
curable,  aad  if  they  are  not  cured,  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  pa- 
tient's being  allowed  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  being  removed  to 
some  private  institution.  FothergilFs  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
in  half'drachm  doses  at  bedtime  after  a  warm  bath,  with  cold  to  the 
head,  and  the  monobromide  of  camphor  (Clin*s  capsules),  in  four-grain 
doses  three  times  a  day,  seclusion  of  the  patient  at  once  away  from 
her  friends,  with  a  well-trained  nurse,  who  will  in  moral  treatment 
carry  out  your  orders  to  the  tetter,  will  generally  produce  marked 
results. 

In  the  worst  case  of  hysterical  mania  I  ever  saw,  I  had  my  patient 
under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  best-trained  nurses  at  my  disposal, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  she  was  down-stairs,  and  made  a  rapid  and 
complete  recovery'.  This  case  was  pronounced  incurably  insane  by 
a  physician  in  charge  of  one  of  our  institutions  for  the  insane,  and 
this  assertion  was  made  in  my  presence. 

In  these  cases,  where  the  emotional  faculties  are  so  involved,  every- 
thing depends  upon  prompt  seclusion  and  rest  for  the  patient.  I 
never  treat  such  patients  at  home,  but  insist  upon  their  being  brought 
to  me  and  placed  under  experienced  nurses  in  my  private  hospital, 
and  always  see  prompt  recoveries.  Within  the  past  few  days  I  have 
seen  a  case  in  consultation  mth  my  friend  Dr.  Nathan  Bozeman,  of 
this  city,  under  whose  able  care  the  lady  in  question  has  been  for 
some  time.  She  suffered  from  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  and  a  pro- 
lapsed and  imprisoned  ovary.  This  condition  had  been  skilfully 
treated  and  cured  by  Dr.  Bozeman,  but  the  patient's  health  having 
been  undermined  by  the  practice  of  self-abuse,  she  developed 
hysterical  mania.  She  shuts  herself  up,  will  not  go  out,  will  not 
allow  herself  to  be  bathed,  will  not  attempt  to  dress  or  undress 
herself,  and  the  nurse  spends  several  hours  in  performing  these  oper- 
ations. She  screams  violently  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  make 
her  walk  or  to  exert  herself  in  any  way.  She  is  in  fair  flesh,  and 
cats  and  sleeps  well.  The  mother  became  perfectly  exhausted 
by  attendance  upon  this  daughter,  and  has  been  sent  aw^ay  from 
home  to  preserve  her  own  failing  health.  The  family  is  rendered 
miserable  by  the  continued  hysterical  insanity,  and  the  first  indi- 
cation is  evidently,  in  this  case,  to  remove  tlie  patient  from  her 
maids  and  her  relatives  to  seclusion  and  rest,  and  put  her  under  the 
care  of  a  quiet,  determined  nurse,  who  will  follow  instructions  im- 
plicitly.    A  course  of  warm  baths,  actual  cautery  to  the  nape  of  the 
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neck,  monobromidc  of  camphor  in  four-grain  doses  of  Clin's  cap- 
sules three  times  daily,  and  Fothergiirs  solution  of  hydrobromtc  acid 
nightly,  with  the  application  of  the  constant  or  galvanic  current  of 
electricity  to  the  central  nervous  system,  will  result  in  a  speedy  and 
complete  cure  in  a  short  time.  No  anxious  and  sympathizing  rela- 
tives are  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  at  all  until  a  cure  is  well  under 
way,  or  the  good  effects  of  treatment  will  be  rendered  futile, 

I  think  it  is  only  when  these  patients  are  allowed  to  be  with  their 
friends  that  their  trouble  becomes  permanent,  or  where  the  physician 
does  not  understand  the  kind  of  case  he  has  to  deal  with.  About  two 
years  ago  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  see  a  young  New  York  lady 
with  violent  hysterical  mania,  the  result  of  emotional  excitement  I 
found  her  perfectly  naked,  the  clothes  having  been  pulled  off  prob- 
ably as  the  result  of  a  morbid  hyperaesthesia  of  the  whole  body,  and 
she  was  in  a  state  of  wild  maniacal  excitement*  Upon  consultation, 
it  was  decided  to  remove  her  to  my  private  hospital,  where  she  was 
placed  under  one  of  my  best  nurses,  who  kept  her  in  strict  seclusion 
for  about  a  week,  while  the  treatment  I  have  before  detailed  was 
faithfully  carried  out.  She  made  a  good  recovery,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  months  went  home  perfectly  well^  has  nev^er  suffered  any 
relapse,  and  has  since  married  happily,  and  enjoys  excellent  health. 

Digitalis, — The  use  of  digitalis  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Lock- 
hart  Robertson  and  by  Dr.  Duckworth  Williams,  his  successor  at 
Hayward*s  Heath,  England,  They  claim  that  digitalis  is  a  valuable 
sedative  in  both  recent  and  chronic  mania,  and  also  when  these  forms 
of  insanity  are  complicated  with  general  paresis  and  epilepsy.  The 
dose  they  employ  ranges  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  the 
tincture,  this  dose  being  continued  for  some  days  and  then  gradually 
decreased.  Stimulants  are  necessary  to  ward  off  the  dangerous 
exhaustion  which  accompanies  or  follows  acute  maniacal  excitement, 
and  are  contraindicated  only  where  there  is  excessive  plethora. 

Conium. — Conium  in  insanity,  in  doses  ranging  from  tijj  xx.  to  a 
drachm  of  the  fluid  extract,  will  produce  general  muscular  relaxation, 
and,  subsequently,  quietness,  followed  by  calm  and  refreshing  sleep, 
the  whole  motor*nerve  system  being  quieted.  The  influence  of  co- 
nium is  upon  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain,  the  corpora  striata  being 
chiefly  affected.  It  quiets  irritability  and  excitement  of  the  motor 
centres  and  leaves  no  feeling  of  weakness  or  oppression  behind,  and 
is  therefore  very  valuable  m  certain  cases  of  mania.     The  pulse 
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and  temperature  are  both  reduced,  and  a  gentle  perspiration  covers 
the  whole  body  as  soon  as  the  physiological  effects  are  produced. 
Among  the  physiological  effects  may  be  noticed  dimness  and  con- 
fusion of  vision,  muscular  weakness,  slowness  of  mental  processes, 
a  feeling  of  calm  tranquillity,  lowering  of  pulse  and  temperature,  and 
finally,  refreshing  sleep,  followed  by  no  disagreeable  after-efTects, 
Conia,  neutralized  by  acetic  acid  to  prevent  irritant  effects,  may  be 
used  hypodermically  in  doses  of  from  one*tenth  to  one  minim,  and 
as  it  acts  upon  the  purely  motor  centres,  and  as  morphia  acts  as  a 
sedative  to  the  sensori-motor  and  ideo-motor  centres,  a  combination 
of  the  two,  using  the  tartrate  of  morphia  in  solution  wnth  the  conia, 
acts  very  well  in  reducing  maniacal  excitement,  and  is  a  valuable 
remedy,  especially  in  aggressive  outbursts  of  excitement  in  the  ex- 
cited wards  of  asylums,  or  where  danger  is  threatened  in  the  home 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Caution  must  be  used  in  using  new  speci- 
mens until  their  strength  is  ascertained  Conia  should  be  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  the  uncultivated  plant 

Ergot  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity, — ^It  was  proved  years  ago,  by 
the  researches  of  Brown-Sequard  and  others,  that  ergot  possessed 
the  power  of  producing  contraction  in  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  it  accordingly  occurred  to  Dr  Browne,  of  the  West  Riding  Asy- 
lum in  England,  that  it  might  possess  a  similar  control  over  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  thus  be  made  to  modify  or  remove  the  ac- 
tive cerebral  congestion  which  is  an  attendant  upon  so  many  phases 
of  insanity.  Upon  a  thorough  investigation,  he  found  that  there  were 
three  varieties  of  insanity  in  which  it  was  eminently  useful,  namely, 
recurrent  mania,  chronic  mania  with  lucid  intervals,  and  lastly,  epi- 
leptic mania.  Dr.  Browne  and  other  observers,  who  have  adopted 
tlie  use  of  ergot  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  have  found  that  in  the 
varieties  above  mentioned  it  was  uniformly  successful  in  reducing 
excitement,  in  shortening  the  attacks,  in  widening  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  and  sometimes  in  preventing  their  recurrence  entirely, 
and  in  warding  off  the  dangerous  stage  of  exhaustion  by  which 
maniacal  excitement  is  so  often  succeeded.  The  way  in  which  ergot 
opcratee  upon  the  contractile  coats  of  the  vessels  has  been  proved 
to  be  by  its  influence  upon  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  and  cells 
contained  in  their  coats,  thereby  exercising  a  controlling  power  over 
the  calibre  of  the  intracranial  vessels.  In  the  three  varieties  of  in- 
sanity before  referred  to, — in  recurrent  mania,  in  chronic  mania  with 
]ucid  intervals^  and  in  epileptic  mania, — ^we  find  that  the  lesion  coii- 
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sists  essentially  in  cerebral  hyperaemia.  We  find,  although  the 
symptoms  differ  in  these  three  forms  of  mental  disease  in  which 
ergot  is  useful,  that  there  is  present  in  each  form  increased  arterial 
pulsation,  flushing  of  the  face,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  dryness  of  thei 
mouth,  and  cephalalgia.  The  disappearance  of  these  phenomena  in 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  proves  that  they  are  dependent  upon 
functional  and  not  organic  changes  in  the  brain,  in  which  latter  case 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  any  marked  efficacy  from  the  use  of 
ergot,  and,  indeed,  we  often  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  con- 
trolling power  of  ergot  is,  after  a  time,  lost,  as  organic  degeneration 
gradually  follows  as  a  sequence  upon  repeated  attacks  of  mania.  In 
epileptic  mania,  it  will  be  found  that  a  combination  of  bromide  of 
sodium  with  ergot  will  materially  aid  the  action  of  the  latter  in  widen- 
ing the  intervals  between  the  fits  and  in  modifying  the  attacks  when 
they  occur.  This  combination  will  also  often  arrest  paroxysms  in 
the  incipient  stage.  The  stage  of  excitement  which  often  precedes 
and  ushers  in  the  attack,  and  which  sometimes  succeeds  it,  is 
markedly  diminished  by  the  combination  of  bromide  of  sodium  and 
ergot.  The  bromide  of  sodium  will  be  found  to  be  preferable  to  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste  and  causes  less 
constitutional  disturbance  than  the  latter  when  given  in  large  doses. 
Dn  Browne  remarks  that  '*  it  is  in  epileptic  mania  that  ergot  has 
been  found  pre-eminently  valuable,  in  allaying  and  abolishing  excite- 
ment and  in  conducing  to  a  healthier  tone  of  mental  action-  In  the 
outbursts  of  violent  agitation  which  precede  or  follow  a  fit  or  group 
of  fits  which  occasionally  take  their  place,  and  which  have  been  pro-g 
nounced  by  all  authorities  to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  it  exerts i 
a  prompt  and  energetic  effect.  We  may  presume  that  these  out- 
bursts are  dependent  upon  a  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  intracranial 
circulation,  primarily  disturbed  by  the  epileptic  seizure  or  condition. 
The  distension  of  the  vessels  which  succeeds  their  spasmodic  con- 
traction and  produces  coma,  subsides  so  far  as  to  allow  the  resump- 
tion of  activity  by  the  higher  centres,  but  only  in  an  irregular  and 
disturbed  way.  And  we  may  presume,  further,  that  the  soothing  and 
rectifying  effects  of  ergot  arc  due  to  its  power  of  re-establishing  that 
disturbed  equilibrium,  A  thorough  trial  of  the  ergot  treatment  has 
satisfied  me  of  its  efficacy,  and  the  following  clinical  cases  will  serve 
to  illustrate  its  beneficial  action.  The  doses  of  ergot  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases  have  been  from  5ss,  to  oj*  of  Squibb's  fluid  extract, j 
three  times  a  day^and  in  cases  in  which  ergotine  has  been  employed,/ 
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from  5  to  lO  grains  have  been  given.  No  unpleasant  effects  have 
ever  followed  even  prolonged  administration  of  the  ergot,  and  from 
our  experience  with  it.  it  would  seem  that  the  danger  of  injurious 
effects  from  its  continued  use  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Browne,  who  has  used  the  ergot  treatment  for  many  years  in 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  says:  "Indeed,  so  little  have  injurious 
effects  of  any  kind  followed  even  the  prolonged  exhibition  of  what 
might  be  termed  enormous  doses  of  ergot,  that  doubts  might  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  it  were  possible  to  produce  that  train  of  symp-' 
toms  described  as  ergotism,  by  means  of  the  medicinal  preparations 
of  secale  cornutum/* 

Case  I. — Miss ,  with  recurrent  mania,  aged  22  years,  was  very 

noisy  and  maniacal  when  first  seen ;  was  very  incoherent  in  speech 
and  boisterous,  and  had  no  realization  of  her  condition  or  surround- 
ings. She  entertained  the  idea  that  people  were  tr>'ing  to  kill  her 
and  get  her  property.  She  destroyed  her  clothing,  broke  the  win- 
dows, did  much  damage  to  the  furniture,  and  imagined  that  she  saw 
snakes  and  devils  in  her  room  at  night.  She  continued  in  this  state 
for  some  time  with  no  mental  improvement.  She  commenced  by 
my  advice  to  take  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  in  5j*  doses,  three  times 
a  day,  and  had  only  taken  a  few  doses  before  beneficial  results  were 
very  apparent.  The  excitement  subsided,  and  she  became  quiet  and 
peaceable.  The  congestion  of  the  head  and  face,  which  was  very 
marked,  has  nearly  entirely  disappeared.  Her  pulse  was  reduced 
from  145  to  90.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  from  ggj%^  to  98^,  and 
her  tongue,  which  was  thickly  furred,  presents  a  normal  appearance. 

Case  II, —  Miss  M.  K.,  aged  28  years,  who  suffered  from  chronic 
mania  with  lucid  intervals.  She  was  very  violent  and  abusive,  would 
bite  and  strike  her  nurses.  Her  face  was  deeply  congested,  eyes  in- 
jected, tongue  coated  with  a  thick  white  fur,  pulse  130,  and  tempera- 
ture 99*^.  Having  continued  in  this  excitable  state  for  some  days 
with  no  evidence  of  improvement,  was  ordered  5j.  of  the  fluid  ex« 
tract  of  ergot,  three  times  a  day.  By  the  24th  of  June  she  began  to 
show  decided  signs  of  improvement,  and  in  place  of  being  filthy  and 
abusive  in  language  and  conduct  was  polite  and  neat  in  her  habits. 
She  also  began  to  sleep  at  night,  which  she  had  not  done  before, 
although  medicine  had  been  given  for  that  purpose.  Her  pulse  was 
lowered  to  85.     Her  temperature  decreased,  the  suffusion  of  the  eyes 
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disappeared,  and  at  the  present  time  she  has  had  no  relapse  of  mani- 
acal excitement. 

Case  IIL — Mr*  E.  Z,»  a  native  of  Germany,  aged  27,  was,  when  I 
first  saw  him,  suflTering  from  an  attack  of  acute  mania  caused  by  over- 
work and  mental  anxiety.  Had  always  been  a  healthy  man,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  insanity  in  the  family  history.  He  was  noisy 
and  maniacal.  He  was  ordered  a  warm  bath,  which  relieved  him  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  he  again  became  maniacal  and  dangerous. 
Was  given  chloral  and  hyoscyamus,  and  passed  a  restless  night  In 
the  morning  he  presented  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  on  the 
preceding  evening.  Face  and  eyes  suffused  and  congested,  pulse 
100.  and  temperature  heightened  ;  tongue  thickly  coated,  and  month 
dry;  was  put  on  5j.  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  three  times  a  day, 
with  chloral  and  hyoscyamus  at  night.  In  a  few  days  the  excite- 
ment began  to  subside,  and  in  less  than  two  months  he  was  com* 
paratively  quiet,  and  in  fifteen  days  more  the  pulse  was  8o^  the  tem- 
perature was  gj^^^t  ^iid  the  appearance  normal.  Has  remained  quiet 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  good  appetite,  sleeping  well,  and  very 
cheerful. 

Case  IV. — Miss  S.  H.,  aged  25,  was  suffering  from  epileptic  mania. 
From  September  to  June  she  had  a  great  many  epileptic  seizures, 
which  were  preceded  and  followed  by  attacks  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment, which  rendered  her  a  dangerous  patient.  In  July  she  became 
very  noisy  and  excited,  as  was  her  habit  before  her  fits,  threat- 
ening to  kill  her  nurse  and  those  about  her.  Her  eyes  were  suf- 
fused, the  mouth  dry,  the  pulse  140,  and  the  tongue  furred.  She 
was  put  on  3j.  doses  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  three  times  a  day. 
After  taking  the  ergot  for  two  days  she  became  quiet,  and  the  epi- 
leptic seizure  which  followed  was  very  mild  as  compared  with  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  ergot  was  continued,  and  since  that  time  she  has 
had  no  return  of  the  maniacal  excitement  The  fits  have  decreased 
in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  are  not  followed  as  formerly  by  any 
mental  excitement  Her  physical  condition  has  also  been  markedly 
improved  since  she  has  taken  the  ergot.  The  pulse  is  75,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  axilla  98^,  and  she  eats  and  sleeps  well. 

Case  V. — Mr.  C.  aged  30,  was  first  seen  with  epileptic  mania.  He 
was  a  strong  muscular  man  and  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits 
for  some  time.  For  a  period  of  from  a  week  to  two  or  three  days 
preceding  the  fits  was  entirely  unmanageable,  and  a  very  dangerous 
man  to  deal  with.     He  was  also  accustomed  to  have  a  period  of 
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maniacal  excitement  following  the  epileptic  seizures,  which  lasted  for 
a  variable  period,  during  which  time  his  pulse  would  range  from  I  GO 
to  120,  and  the  face  would  be  deeply  congested.  Was  put  on  3j. 
doses  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot^  three  times  a  day,  and  this  dose  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  two  months,  sometimes  omitting  the  medicine 
for  a  week  and  tlien  resuming  iL  The  fits  immediately  decreased  in 
both  frequency  and  intensity,  and  the  maniacal  excitement  entirely 
disappeared.  Pulse  and  temperature  became  normal^  and  he  made  a 
very  good  recovery.  Several  other  cases  of  mine  have  exhibited  as 
marked  improvement  under  the  ergot  treatment  as  the  foregoing,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  their  insertion. 

Last,  but  not  least,  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  baths^  which 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases. The  tranquillizing  effect  of  a  warm  bath  in  relieving  cerebral 
irritation  and  in  promoting  sleep,  especially  when  conjoined  with  cold 
to  the  head  at  the  same  time,  either  by  a  wet  towel  or  still  better  by 
cold  affusions,  is  often  wonderful  after  all  other  means  have  failed. 
Patients  with  excessive  maniacal  excitement,  hot  head,  dilated  pupils, 
tongue  thickly  furred,  and  a  high  temperature  in  the  axilla,  have  re- 
peatedly passed  a  comfortable  night,  after  having  remained  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  warm  bath  at  a  temperature  of  100*^.  In  acute  mania,  baths 
prolonged  for  some  hours,  with  cold  to  the  head,  have  accomplished 
wonderful  results.  This,  in  connection  with  a  dose  of  chloral  and  mor- 
phia or  hyoscyamus,  will  often  suffice  for  the  relief  of  acute  mania  if 
repeated  on  successive  nights,  if  good  refreshing  sleep  can  be  induced. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  clearly  that  we  can  lay 
down  no  definite  plan  of  treatment  for  any  number  of  cases,  but  must 
in  every  instance,  if  we  expect  to  accomplish  a  cure,  study  the  con- 
stitution and  idiosyncrasies  of  our  patient  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
By  so  doing,  we  shall  often  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  apparently 
hopeless  cases  restored  to  society,  and  families  rendered  happy  which 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  visitation  of  this  fearful  disease. 

Cases  Illustrating  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. — Case  I. — Mr. -^ 

aged  30;  a  native  of  England*  When  first  seen  was  suffering  from 
acute  mania,  resulting  from  abuse  of  alcohol.  No  insane  relations. 
Said  he  left  England  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  who  tormented  him. 
Said  he  knew  he  was  insane  when  he  left,  but  that  destitution  and 
hard  drinking  had  made  him  worse.  Toward  night  became  acutely 
maniacal  and  ver>'  boisterous.  Tore  up  everything  within  reach,  and 
was  incoherent  and  vulgar  in  speech.     Had  no  appreciation  of  his 
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Case  II. — Mm .aged 39.   Was^whafr^j 

tfiftofirfiirfia,  resotting  frotn  lyphilb^  She  was  loieasy  aswl  1 
M  otglii  and  wCNtId  get  oat  of  bed,  Sttspickjus  of  v^itry  finoai  1 
penoqj>  wbo^  Ae  «d,  were  aiaciot»  to  kill  Ikt.  Was  depressed, 
inelaadkoljr*  aod  irery  saspiciotts  of  all  about  ben  tmagiocd  ber 
food  was  pofsooed*  Coiasplatncd  of  great  pain  m  bcr  bead,  and  was 
pak  and  anaemic  She  ate  and  slept  bot  little.  Was  pitt  oa  a  oour- 
Itiwng  diet,  with  milk  pniich*  and  was  giv«ii  the  bicbloiide  of  toct- 
cury^  in  ooc'fiftb  graio^  and  tbc  iocfide  of  pati»siimi»  fifteen  graijis  three 
limes  a  day,  with  tmctuxe  hyoscj^amnis  Si^  aad  ao  gnoiis  chlotal  by- 
diate  at  bedtime.  Upon  tbls  trcatmeflt  ber  general  health  unpcoved>| 
¥€ry  much.  She  began  to  cat  aiid  steep,  but  would  sit  alone  all  day  J 
and  cry  over  imaginary  troubles.  She  improved  slowly  but  surely ; 
ber  delusions  gradually  disappeared;  she  became  more  cheerful  and 
happy*  and  made  a  good  recovery.  This  is  a  very  intcr^ting  and  i 
unuiual  casc»  as  syphilitic  insanity  is  a  very  rare  disease,  some 
authorities  claiming  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  all 
eases  present  thb  complication.  The  most  frequent  form  of  syphi- 
litic insanity  is  dementia. 

The  above*mentioncd  case  was  probably  the  result  of  a  simple 
irritatifKi  of  the  central  ncr\'ous  system  due  to  the  cerebral  an.^mia 
caused  by  the  syphilitic  virus.  In  another  case  the  symptoms  occur- 
ring in  a  young  gentleman  were  profound  mental  dulness,  incapacity 
to  grasp  thoughts  and  ideas,  a  desire  to  commit  suicide,  and  symp- 
toms of  coffipresstion  of  the  brain,  due,  I  presume,  to  the  thickening 
of  the  dura  mater  by  a  gummatous  deposit.  Mercury  and  large  doses 
of  the  iodide  uf  i)otaH5ium  effected  a  cure.  Another  case,  where  a 
clear  syphilitic  history  was  obtained^  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  29^ 
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a  native  of  France,  with  no  insane  relations.  This  patient's  limbs 
were  covered  with  secondary  sores  and  the  head  was  affected  with 
gummy  tumors*  She  soon  passed  into  most  profound  dementia, 
associated  with  epileptiform  convulsions.  She  was  treated  with  a 
combination  of  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  but  remained  a 
case  of  chronic  dementia,  defying  all  treatment  As  1  have  before 
remarked,  as  the  results  of  the  cerebral  congestion  of  specific  origin, 
we  have  vertigo  and  duhiess,  temporary  disorders  of  the  special 
senses  and  momentary  impairments  of  the  intellect,  and  these  symp- 
toms lapse  from  transitory  into  permanent  symptoms*  Persistent 
mental  dulness,  and  muscular  feebleness  exist  as  vague  undefined 
symptoms  before  the  invasion  of  actual  insanity^  with  headache  fol- 
lowed by  exaltation,  delirium,  and  mania,  which  rapidly  lapse  into 
dementia,  or  we  may  have  a  primary  dementia  without  the  stage  of 
mania* 

Case  III, — Mr. .aged  25  years ;  single*    When  first  seen  was 

suiTering  from  melancholia,  bordering  on  dementia,  caused  by  intem- 
perance and  vicious  indulgences.  He  denied  insanity  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  but  complained  of  severe  pain  at  the  back  of  his 
head  and  over  the  frontal  region.  The  faculties  of  tlie  mind  were 
much  enfeebled.  Would  burst  out  laughing  and  laugh  incessantly 
for  some  minutes,  and  upon  being  questioned  subsequently  had  no 
remembrance  of  doing  any  such  thing.  Had  a  delusion  that  he  had 
been  reduced  to  half  his  size  by  divine  assistance.  Saw  visions  at 
night  Was  feeble  and  anemic.  Had  attacks  of  mental  excitement 
about  once  a  fortnight  in  which  the  bodily  temperature  would  be 
much  increased  and  the  c>^cs  sufifused.  At  such  times  was  very 
homicidal  in  his  impulses,  requiring,  often,  seclusion  in  his  room. 
Was  put  on  nourishing  diet  and  tonics,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
was  my  favorite  tonic,  the  chloro-phosphide  of  arsenic  (Routh's  form- 
ula), in  ten-drop  doses,  after  each  meal,  with  fluid  extract  of  ergot  5j*, 
three  times  a  day,  and  warm  baths  at  bedtime,  when  he  could  not 
sleep.  There  was  no  perceptible  mental  improvement  for  some 
months,  but  the  general  health  was  much  improved  and  he  slept  much 
better.  The  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion  decreased  in  frequency  and 
intensity,  and  finally  ceased  altogether.  His  sleep  ceased  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  visions.  His  appetite  became  good,  his  mental  faculties 
began  to  be  restored  to  their  normal  state,  and  his  delusions  disap* 
peared.  He  made  a  good  recover)',  with  no  trace  of  insane  ideas  or 
delusjonSp  his  conduct  for  some  months  having  been  reasonable  and 
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quiet*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  ergot  in  this  and  other  cases 
was  never  continued  for  more  tlian  two  or  three  weeks  without  sus- 
pending its  use  for  a  week  or  two,  and  using  it  in  this  way  no  inju- 
rious effects  have  ever  followed  its  employment. 

Case  IV. — Mr.  C,  aged  26  years;  single.  Was  first  seen  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  the  result  of  ill-health  and  over- 
work associated  with  intemperance.  Upon  admission  was  thin  and 
anaemic  and  was  rambling  and  incoherent  in  speech.  Said  he  was 
married  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Was  sleepless ;  ate  but  little  and 
was  veiy  destructive  in  his  impulses,  tearing  up  clothing,  etc.  The 
eyes  were  injected  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated.  Was  given  bromide 
of  sodium  in  fifteen-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  which  was  in- 
creased to  twenty  grains,  with  fuU  doses  of  chloral  and  tincture  hyos- 
cyamus  at  bedtime.  Full  nourishing  diet.  Soon  became  quiet  and 
polite,  and  with  the  increased  health  and  strength  his  mind  became 
normal  and  his  delusions  disappeared. 

Case  V. — Mr.  F,»  aged  23  years;  single.  Was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  recurrent  mania  when  first  seen.  He  was  depressed  and 
sullen  and  would  not  answer  questions.  His  tongue  was  thickly 
furred  and  the  bowels  constipated.  He  was  ordered  a  laxative  and 
warm  baths  at  bedtime,  as  he  said  he  did  not  sleep  well.  In  a  few 
days  the  eyes  became  injected,  the  pupils  dilated,  head  hot  and  speech 
wild  and  incoherent  and  movements  restless  and  excited.  Said  he 
had  a  worm  inside  him  that  was  eating  him  up.  Thought  the  food  was 
poisoned  and  refused  to  eat.  Was  ordered  warm  baths,  fluid  extract 
ergot,  in  one-drachm  doses,  three  times  a  day,  and  chloral,  20  grains, 
combined  with  one-quarter  grain  of  morphia,  at  bedtime*  In  a  few 
days  the  cerebral  congestion  abated,  and  he  went  on  until  the  next 
month  when  he  had  a  recurrence  of  the  mania,  which  was  preceded 
a  few  hours,  as  before,  by  melancholia  and  constipation.  The  same 
treatment  was  employed  and  the  maniacal  attack  lasted  but  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  ergot  was  continued  through  the  lucid  interval,  and 
was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  as  he  had  no  symptoms 
of  another  attack.  He  remained  well  until  January,  1875,  when  he 
had  a  recurrence  of  the  mania,  which  was  treated  as  before,  with 
the  addition  of  bromide  of  sodium,  in  20-grain  doses,  three  times  a 
day.  This  was  his  last  attack.  He  improved  steadily  in  health  and 
strength;  his  delusions  disappeared,  he  began  to  show  an  interest  in 
his  surroundings,  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  VI.— Miss  N.,  aged  20  years ;  single.    Was  suffering  from  an 


attack  of  acute  mania  when  first  seen.  Previous  to  this  attack  she  had 
been  a  remarkably  well-behaved  and  quiet  g(rt»  and  had  been  rea- 
sonably healthy.  She  was  acutely  maniacal,  with  rapidly  changing 
delusions.  Saw  devils,  snakes,  and  angels,  in  rapid  succession,  and 
said  the  Virgin  Mary  visited  her  every  night  in  her  room.  Pulse 
rapid,  tongue  thickly  furred,  bowels  constipated,  and  eyes  injected, 
with  the  pupils  dilated.  Destroyed  ever>^thing  within  her  reach. 
The  display  of  muscular  strength  which  she  exhibited  was  something 
remarkable.  She  was  put  in  warm  baths,  with  chloral  and  morphia 
internally  at  bedtime,  but  did  not  sleep.  Refused  food  and  was  so 
violent  that  the  attempt  to  feed  her  artificially  was  for  the  time 
abandoned.  None  of  the  usual  remedies  seemed  to  quiet  her  in  the 
least,  and  she  seemed  likely  to  die  of  exhaustion  from  the  violence  of 
her  mania,  when  she  was  ordered  the  monobromide  of  camphor 
(Clin  s  capsules,  made  in  Paris),  in  doses  of  four  grains  three  times  a 
day.  This  remedy  acted  charmingly.  After  the  third  day's  trial  the 
temperature  in  the  axilla  became  reduced  from  I02°  to  99j4°-  The 
pulse  was  reduced  in  frequency  and  the  suffusion  of  the  eyes  dis- 
appeared. The  pupils  were  reduced  to  their  normal  size.  She  be- 
gan to  sleep  and  eat,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  was  quiet  and  tran- 
quil. The  doses  were  reduced  to  two  grains  three  times  a  day  as  the 
mania  decreased,  and  were  continued  for  about  a  month.  The 
mental  faculties  improved,  the  appetite  returned  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion, she  began  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  finally  made  a 
good  recovery.  From  my  experience  with  the  use  of  the  monobro- 
mide of  camphor  (Dn  Clin's  imported  preparation),  I  believe  it  to  be 
an  excellent  sedative  of  the  cerebral  system,  and  at  times  a  decided 
hypnotic.  In  epilepsy  and  hysterical  mania  it  has  acted  as  a  nervous 
sedative  and  antispasmodic,  with  good  effects,  in  doses  of  from  two 
to  four  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Case  VI L — Miss  G.,  aged  i8  years;  single.  Was  seen  suffering 
from  acute  mania.  Was  noisy  and  boisterous  and  a  dangerous  pa- 
tient Was  homicidal  in  her  impulses.  The  pupils  were  widely 
dilated ;  head  hot,  and  she  complained  of  intense  pain  in  frontal  region 
at  times.  Was  incoherent  in  speech  and  had  no  appreciation  of  her 
condition  and  surroundings.  Was  thin,andateand  slept  but  little.  Was 
ordered  warm  baths  at  a  temperature  of  lOO^  every  afternoon,  and 
cold  affusions  to  the  head,  at  the  same  time  with  chloral  and  mor- 
phia at  bedtime.  She  was  also  given  thirty  grains  of  the  bromide 
of  sodium  twice  a  day.     In  a  short  time  she  became  quiet  and  re- 
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mained  so  for  three  months,  during  which  time  she  had  various  delu- 
sions and  retained  her  homicidal  impulses.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
she  became  acutely  maniacal,  and  was  put  on  fluid  extract  of  ergot 
and  warm  baths,  with  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  chloral  and 
hyoscyamus,  in  full  doses,  at  bedtime.  In  a  week  she  began  to  im- 
prove, and  her  appetite,  which  had  been  poor  since  her  admission, 
became  good.  She  realized  her  situation  and  thanked  the  doctor 
and  her  nurses  for  their  care  of  her.  She  no  longer  wished  to  injure 
those  about  her  and  continued  to  improve  daily.  Her  insane  delu- 
sions totally  disappeared,  and  she  has  made  an  excellent  recovery 
and  has  had  no  relapse. 

Case  VIII, — Miss  K.,agcd  24  years;  single*  When  first  seen  was 
suffering  from  suicidal  melancholia,  and  had  a  great  many  delusions 
of  fear  and  persecution.  Said  that  everybody  wanted  to  kill  her,  and 
so  she  had  better  kill  herself.  Got  very  angry  at  trifles,  and  swore, 
and  struck  those  about  her.  Had  no  appreciation  of  her  mental 
condition.  Was  put  on  a  full  nourishing  diet,  with  dialyzed  opium 
(London  preparation,  same  strength  as  laudanum)  in  gradually  in- 
creasing doses,  and  warm  baths,  with  bromide  of  sodium  (30  grains) 
at  bedtime.  She  was  kept  on  this  treatment  for  some  weeks,  with 
gradual  improvement.  The  dialyzed  opium  was  carried  to  the  extent 
of  60  minims,  three  times  a  day,  with  excellent  effects.  The  appe- 
tite w*as  stimulated,  and  she  became  cheerful  and  realized  her  condi- 
tion and  surroundings.  She  slept  well,  and  the  desire  to  commit 
suicide  disappeared.  The  amount  of  opium  was  gradually  decreased 
as  the  mental  condition  improved,  and  was  finally  withdrawn  alto- 
gether.    She  made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  IX. — Miss  M.,aged  24 years;  single.  Was  first  seen  suffer- 
ing from  acute  mania.  Was  very  much  excited,  eyes  injected,  and 
pupils  widely  dilated.  Head  hot  and  face  flushed.  Had  slept  none 
for  a  week,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Was 
given  a  warm  bath,  and  milk-punch,  and,  at  bedtime,  20  grains  of 
chloral,  with  one-fourth  grain  of  morphia.  Slept  part  of  the  night. 
The  next  day  she  was  maniacal,  and  imagined  all  her  food  was  poi- 
soned. Was  fed  on  milk-punch,  and  had  a  prolonged  warm  bath, 
with  the  chloral  and  morphia  repeated  at  bedtime.  She  slept  bet- 
ter than  on  the  preceding  night.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the 
same  treatment  was  persisted  in,  resulting  in  gradual  improvement 
She  retained  the  delusion  respecting  the  food.  She  had  new  attacks 
of  mania,  recurring  about  once  in  three  days,  at  night,  when  she 
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■  would  see  visions  of  angels,  etc.     She  was  put  on  fluid  extract  of 

I  ergot,  60  minims,  thrice  daily,  with  decided  improvement.     She  im- 

I  proved  rapidly.     Began  to  eat  all  that  was  given  her,  slept  quietly 

I  all  nighty  and  soon  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

I  Case  X* — Mr*  B.,  aged  36;  occupation,  architect.    When  first  seen 

I  was  suffering  from  acute  mania,  which  followed  repeated  attacks  of 

delirium  tremens.  Nervous  system  very  much  broken  down.  Thin 
and  anjemic,  with  poor  appetite.  Slept  but  little.  Was  put  on  a 
nourishing  diet  and  pills  of  phosphate  of  zinc  with  the  extract  of  nux 
vomica  (nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  the  former  and  one-fourth  grain  of 
the  latter),  thrice  daily.  Also,  pepsin  and  bismuth  before  meals,  as 
the  digestion  was  impaired.  He  had  warm  baths,  and  chloral  and 
hyoscyamus  in  full  doses  at  bedtime.  He  soon  began  to  improve* 
The  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  with  which  he  had  been 
affected  diisappeared.  The  general  health  improved,  and  in  two 
months  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  seen,  made  a  good  recovery, 
having  gained  markedly  in  flesh. 

Case  XL — Mr.  P.,  aged  16,  was  seen  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion 
from  acute  mania,  threatening  death.  Tongue  and  lips  dry  and 
black,  eyes  deeply  injected  and  pupils  widely  dilated.  Had  not  eaten 
nor  slept  for  over  a  fortnight.  Was  acutely  maniacal,  although  so 
much  exhausted.  Was  put  to  bed  and  given  a  full  dose  of  brandy, 
which  was  followed  by  a  dose  of  chloral  and  morphia.  He  slept 
part  of  tlie  night.  The  next  day  he  was  freely  stimulated  and  fed 
with  beef-essence,  and  eggs  beaten  up  raw.  This  treatment  was  fol- 
lowed up  for  a  week,  with  chloral  and  morphia  at  bedtime,  with  the 
happiest  results.  He  became  quiet  and  slept  well.  The  sordes  dis- 
appeared from  the  teeth  and  tongue,  and  he  asked  to  see  his  mother, 
and  recognized  her.  Talked  incoherently  for  some  time,  but  real- 
ized his  condition  and  surroundings  in  his  lucid  intervals.  Was  put 
on  phosphide  of  zinc,  in  one-tenth  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day, 
with  good  results.  The  appetite  increased,  the  mental  faculties  im- 
proved, and  he  continued  to  convalesce,  and  made  a  good  recovery. 
The  cause  of  the  insanity  was  thought  to  be  the  immoderate  use  of 
tobacco,  which  acted  very  injuriously  upon  a  defective  organization 
and  weakened  nervous  system,  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  an 
intemperate  man  and  died  of  phthisis. 

Many  more  cases  might  be  noted,  but  want  of  space  forbids  their 
insertion.  Phosphorus  and  the  chloro-phosphide  of  arsenic  (Routli's 
formula,  the  imported  preparation)  have  been  largely  used  by  us  in  the 
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convalescence  in  mental  disorders,  and  also  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine 
in  2-grain  doses.  The  foregoing  cases  illustrate  the  necessit>'  of 
repressing  cerebral  excitement ;  inducing  sleep,  by  which  the  brain- 
cells  are  renovated ;  and  restoring  the  functions  of  the  body,  which 
are  often  disordered  in  mental  disease.  In  addition  to  these  meas- 
ures, if  we  provide  cheerful  surroundings,  new  objects  of  attention 
and  interest,  and  can  induce  a  healthy  train  of  thought,  we  shall 
very  often  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  patients  make  a  good 
recovery* 

llu  Varktiis  af  Insanity  in  Relation  to  Treatment, — The  general 
practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  with  him  rests  a  great  respon- 
sibility, as  it  is  during  the  early  stages  of  insanity  that  he,  if  intelli- 
gently informed  as  to  mental  disorders,  may  successfully  check  their 
progress  or  ward  them  off  He  should,  therefore,  carefully  study 
and  recognize  every  deviation  from  the  healthy  mental  standard  of 
disease,  indicating  the  necessity  for  medical  treatment  and  advice, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  near  future,  no  medical  college 
shall  be  granted  a  charter  which  does  not  provide  a  chair  for  instruc- 
tion in  mental  diseases,  with  especial  reference  to  their  early  diag* 
nosis,  and  to  the  therapeutics  of  insanity  by  practical  alienists.  Of 
what  immense  advantage  to  the  profession  would  it  have  been  had 
they  been  able,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  to  have  had  the 
theory  and  practice  of  psychiatry  expounded  to  them,  both  in  col- 
leges and  in  the  wards  of  our  insane  hospitals,  by  such  men  as  the  late 
Dn  Ray,  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  and  many  others,  who  are 
sound,  practical  psychologists  and  alienists.  How  can  a  man  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  psychological  medicine  intelligently 
sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  consigning  a  human  being,  perhaps  for 
life,  to  an  insane  asylum  ?  There  is  no  disorder  of  mind  without 
disorder  of  brain,  and  it  is  the  great  medical  evil  of  the  day  that  at 
present,  in  our  medical  colleges,  very  little  attention  has  as  yet  been 
paid  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  such  disorders.  The  profession 
and  medical  students  have  a  right  to  demand  that,  as  they  as  medi- 
cal men  will  be  required  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States 
in  which  they  practice  medicine  to  sign  certificates  of  insanity,  and 
that  as  to  their  care  will  be  committed  many  in  the  early,  curable 
stages  of  insanity,  they  shall  be  taught  in  medical  colleges,  by  a  spe- 
cial professor: 

I.  The  healthy  functions  of  a  healthy  brain;  the  structures  which 
form  the  cerebrum;  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres;  the  neuroglia^ 
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in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded,  and  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics. 
The  nerve- cells  are  gathered  together  in  the  great  nerve-centres, 
and,  as  an  electrical  battery  sends  the  current  of  electricity  along  the 
connecting  cord  to  the  electrode,  so,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  the 
nerve-fibre,  does  the  nerve-cell  communicate  with  the  organs  of  spe- 
cial sense,  with  the  sensory  ganglia  and  spinal  cord,  with  each  other, 
and,  finally,  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  convolutions  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  The  phenomena  of  healthy  mind  include  sensation, 
feeling,  and  consciousness*  These  the  student  may  study  subject- 
ively, and  then  he  will  be  prepared  to  be  taught  objectively, 

2.  The  abnormal  functioning  of  an  unhealthy,  diseased  brain.  Re- 
specting the  subjective  study,  the  remarks  of  the  great  philosopher 
Seneca  are  very  appropriate,  where  he  says  :  "  What  does  it  profit  us 
to  master  our  appetites  without  understanding  the  zvhen,  the  UfJiat, 
the  how,  and  other  circumstances  of  our  proceedings?  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  the  rate  and  dignity  of  things  and  another  to  know 
the  little  nicks  and  springs  of  action/*  Seneca  also  truly  said: 
**  Philosophy  is  the  health  of  the  mind.  Let  us  look  to  that  health 
first/'  etc.  Of  such  a  one  (a  philosopher)  he  says  :  "  He  studies  to 
fill  rather  his  mind  than  his  coffers.  His  life  is  ordinate,  fearless, 
equal,  secure*  He  stands  firm  in  all  extremities,  and  bears  the  lot 
of  his  humanity  with  a  divine  temper."  I  fancy  that  a  thorough 
study  of  this  great  philosopher  might  not  be  utterly  inappropriate  to 
those  who  desire  to  understand  and  master  the  hidden  springs  of 
human  action,  and  that  an  acquiescence  in  his  teachings  might,  by 
teaching  us  how  to  best  master  our  hopes  and  fears,  how  to  tune  our 
affections  and  keep  ourselves  constant  to  ourselves,  how  to  measure 
our  appetites  so  as  to  know  when  we  have  had  enough,  and  by 
making  us  understand  that  **  the  good  of  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  or  space,  but  in  the  use  of  it,"  operate  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevention  of  much  insanity*  Seneca  was  a  wise  psychologist  when 
he  said :  **  Let  us  rather  study  how  to  deliver  ourselves  from  sadness, 
fear,  and  the  burden  of  all  our  secret  lusts.  Our  duty  is  the  cure  of 
the  mind  rather  than  tlie  delight  of  it;  but  we  have  only  the  words 
of  wisdom  without  the  works,  and  turn  philosophy  into  a  pleasure 
that  was  given  for  a  remedy-'*  Could  the  masses  be  taught  to  gov- 
ern their  hopes  and  fears,  their  anxiety  of  thought  and  their  per- 
petual disquiet,  there  would  soon  cease  to  be  an  increase  of  insanity 
disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  population,  as  now  exists,  and 
observance  of  hygienic  laws  would  soon  become  a  matter  of  habit* 
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Respecting  the  phenomena  of  diseased  mind  or  unhealthy  brain 
function,  the  student  will  learn  that  there  may  be  impairment  or  ces- 
sation of  nerve-function,  and  that  this  is  generally  ushered  in  by 
sleeplessness  and  marked  nervous  exhaustion  ;  that  tliere  is  a  pro- 
dromic  period,  marked  by  distinct  psychic  signs,  during  which  period 
there  is  a  defective  generation  and  supply  of  nerve-force.  He  will 
be  taught  clinically  that  there  is  often  an  initiatory  stage  of  depres- 
sion before  a  maniacal  attack.  He  will  also  be  taught  that  there  is 
very  often  cerebral  hyper^emia,  evinced  by  a  hot  head,  sleeplessness, 
cephalalgia,  flushed  face,  and  injected  conjunctiva*  A  person  may  not 
sleep  or  even  eat  for  some  days  while  in  this  condition.  Clinically  he 
will  see.  in  the  wards  of  an  insane  hospital,  the  gloom  oi  mtlafuholia ; 
the  delirium,  violence,  excitement,  and  incoherence  oUnatua:  and  the 
silly,  vacant,  meaningless  behavior  of  the  patient  with  litmentia.  The 
fHilaHckaliac  may  evince  much  distress,  will  be  full  of  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, will  have  a  great  weariness  of  life,  and  very  likely  will  have 
attempted  self-destruction.  He  will  be  told  that  the  patient's  bowels 
are  torpid,  and  that  very  likely  there  is  lithacmia*  The  treatment 
very  likely  has  begun  with  an  aloetic  and  mercurial  cathartic,  and 
this  may  have  been  followed  by  a  course  of  warm  baths  and  opiates, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  insanity,  if  not  hereditary,  will  have  yielded 
to  this  treatment,  and  the  patient  have  returned  home  cured. 

The  maniacal  patient  will  be  violent  in  conduct,  abusive  in  lan- 
guage, and  angry  and  wilful,  perhaps  very  obstinate.  There  will  be 
great  restlessness  and  delusions,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been 
homicidal.  The  head  may  be  hot  and  the  conjunctiva  suffused,  and 
the  muscular  movement  violent.  Or  the  head  may  be  cool  and  the 
pulse  small  and  quick.  In  such  a  case  a  mercurial  cathartic  may 
have  been  used  to  prepare  the  system  for  further  treatment,  which 
may  be  ether  5j»;  tincture  opii  nj^.  xxx.  to  xl.,  ter  die.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  treatment,  the  patient  may  have  improved  rapidly, 
with  good  food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  occupation.  In  this  case, 
also,  very  likely  the  prolonged  warm  bath  with  cold  to  the  head  for 
half  an  hour,  has  been  frequently  used.  The  case  oi  demettiia  with 
a  weak  mind,  and  who  has  been  foolish  and  irritable,  and  inattentive 
to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  mischievous,  and  whose  memory  seems 
quite  gone,  has  been  treated  by  tonics,  and  perhaps  the  chloro-phos- 
phide  of  arsenic  in  5-minim  doses  ter  die,  and  gradually  decreased, 
and  perhaps  has  had  croton  oil  rubbed  on  the  shaven  scalp.     Under 
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this  treatment  she  may  have  made  a  good  recovery,  particularly  if 
the  dementia  has  followed  some  exhausting  and  prostrating  disease. 

The  student  will  be  told  that  in  sthenic  mania,  the  continued  warm 
bath  of  from  half  to  one  hour  or  more,  with  cold  to  the  head,  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  mercurial  cathartic,  the  induction  of  sleep,  occupation 
and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  ihtte^  will  often  effect  a  cure  in  appar- 
ently very  unpromising  cases;  while  in  asthenic  cases,  stimulants 
are  well  borne,  and  are  necessary  with  tonic  treatment.  He  will  learn 
in  the  wards  of  an  insane  hospital,  what  is  perhaps  new  to  him,  that 
opium  is  the  physiological  antagonist  to  the  psychical  states  of  gloom 
and  dcj^pair,  with  suicidal  tendencies,  seen  in  melancholia.  He  will 
also  learn  that  the  lucid  interval  of  chronic  mania  is  \Qry  far  from 
tlie  recovery  it  sometimes  appears  to  be,  and  that  the  case  of  reason- 
ing mania,  who  has  committed  some  crime,  exhibits  not  the  slightest 
remorse,  such  as  a  sane  person  would  suffer  from<  That  such  a  pa- 
tient is  very  plausible,  cruel,  treacherous  Jies  on  all  occasions,  when- 
ever  it  ser\^es  his  or  her  purpose,  and  always  justifies  the  acts  performed 
and  considers  them  quite  praiseworthy.  The  intellect  seems  quite 
acute,  and  the  patient  probably  roundly  abuses  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  cure,  and  is  considered  as  the  mischief-maker  of  the  ward 
of  which  he  or  she  is  an  inmate.  No  treatment  will  avail  in  this 
case,  as  the  student  of  psychiatry  will  be  told  that  there  is  here  a 
congenitally  diseased  brain,  with  a  total  absence  of  all  moral  sense — a 
true  moral  imbecility.  The  feelings  and  moral  sentiments  have  been 
aflfected  in  this  case,  the  emotional  insanity  finally  taking  on  a  de- 
structive character.  This  patient  will  have  been  the  scourge  of  his 
or  her  family  from  childhood.  This  is  a  case  of  moral  or  emotional 
insanity  proper,  with  an  exalted  emotional  condition.  The  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  are  perverted.  Dementia  may  appear  as  the 
patient  advances  in  years,  and  the  insane  hospital  is  the  only  safe 
and  proper  place  for  such  a  one.  Of  the  various  forms  of  insanity 
in  relation  to  treatment,  we  have  shown  the  student  the  clinical 
phases  of  mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  and  moral  insanity,  or  rea- 
soning mania. 

General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane* — We  shall  see  the  general  para- 
lytic, or  case  o{ paralytic  dementia,  exhibiting  a  general  and  progres- 
sive loss  of  co-ordinating  power  over  his  muscles  (we  shall  rarely 
sc^  a  female  with  this  disease),  and  exhibiting  clinically  a  mental  fee- 
bleness bordering  on  dementia.  The  poor  fellow,  who  is  doomed, 
probably,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  incurable  forms  of  insanity,  will 
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tell  US  that  he  feels  in  perfect  health,  is  worth  millions,  and  has  other 
delusions  of  grandeur.  As  he  is  talking,  we  notice  the  tremor  of 
his  lips  and  tongue,  and  as  he  walks  we  see  that  his  gait  is  ver>'  un- 
certain. As  we  look  closely  at  him,  we  see  that  his  pupils  are  un- 
equal, but  this  condition  may  be  present  or  absent.  The  motor,  sen- 
sory and  psychical  functions  generally  are  performed  sluggishly,  and 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters  comes  on  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  patient  may  have  had  maniacal  attacks  during  his  illness. 
If  he  is  inclined  to  be  excitable  and  restless,  we  may  give  him  a  com- 
bination of  chloral,  sodium  bromide,  and  morphia  at  night,  with  a 
pill  every  two  hours  of  valerianate  of  zinc  and  belladonna,  and  cold 
baths  with  central  galvanization.  This  may  relieve  symptoms  very 
markedly,  and  in  the  early  stages  may  possibly  do  more  than  this,  but 
the  prognosis  is  very  gloomy  indeed.  The  evening  temperature  is 
always  higher  tlian  the  morning.  We  may  diagnose  tliis  disease  by 
the  thermometer,  as  the  rise  will  be  seldom  less  than  !°,  and  in  de- 
structive cases  may  be  as  high  as  2°. 

Epileptic  Insanity. — We  shall  find  this  patient  presenting  a  history 
like  the  following:  There  will  be  a  maniacal  attack  accompanying 
the  fit,  lasting  for  a  few  hours,  and  it  may  appear  again  after  the  fit 
any  time  within  a  few  days.  There  are  likely  to  be  instantaneous 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  this  patient,  and  especially  \n  non-con- 
vulsive cases*  The  higher  the  epileptic  excitement  the  less  likely 
is  the  patient  to  be  dangerous,  as  the  morbid  impulses  towards  hom- 
icide more  frequently  accompany  the  milder  attacks,  where  the 
patient  is  apparently  very  mild  and  tractable.  There  is  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  acts  performed,  as  there  is  unconsciousness  in  alt  true 
epilepsy.  There  is  vertigo,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  dilatation 
or  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and  a  slow  res- 
piration. The  temperature  may  be  below  the  normal,  except  about 
the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  when  it  becomes  heightened,  as  does  the 
pul^^e.  There  is,  sometimes,  a  heavy  drunken  sleep  before  the  re- 
turn to  sanity  and  consciousness. 

It  is  extremely  important,  from  a  medico-legal  standpoint,  to  re* 
member  the  violence  and  the  unconscious  states  of  epileptics,  and 
the  existence  of  temporary  mental  disorders  occurring  after  epileptic 
paroxysms.  The  mental  condition  of  epileptics  has  received  too  little 
attention*  The  best  treatment  in  these  cases  has  seemed  to  us  to  be 
a  combination  of  sodium  bromide,  30  grains,  and  fluid  extract  of  er- 
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got  5ss.  to  5j*  ter  die,  occasionally  intermitting  the  treatment,  with 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  carefully  regulated  diet 

Insanity  of  Pubescence. — This  form  of  mental  disease  resembles  in 
its  clinical  features  moral  or  emotional  insanity  proper,  and  rarely 
comes  under  treatment,  as  the  parents  fail  to  recognize  the  case  as 
one  of  insanity.  The  great  diagnostic  mark  is  here  the  abnormal 
mental  condition  occurring  during  the  evolution  of  the  reproductive 
system  at  the  time  of  pubescence.  The  treatment  of  the  case  if  for- 
tunately recognized  as  disease  instead  of  depravity,  should  be  mainly 
moral,  with  quiet  and  rest.* 

Insanity  fram  Masturbation, — These  cases  exhibit,  clinically,  delu- 
sions of  fear  and  persecution,  while  the  manner  and  conversation  is 
pretty  normal.  The  extremities  are  apt  to  have  a  cool,  clammy  feel. 
Such  cases  are  sulky  and  disagreeable  in  the  wards  of  an  asylum, 
and  we  shall  notice  an  evasive  look  in  the  face,  and  a  failure  of  the 
patient  to  look  you  squarely  in  the  eyes,  and  that  he  seems  afraid. 
The  prognosis  is  very  gloomy*  They  are  apt  to  be  incurable  cases. 
A  combination  of  quinia,  i  grain,  strychnia,  ^  grain^  with  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  gentian,  ter  die,  is  the  best  tonic.  These  cases  tend 
to  become  demented. 

Nymphomania  and  Hysterical  Ittsanity. — These  forms  of  insanity 
present  every  phase  of  mental  alienation,  and  are  best  treated  with 
central  galvanization.  The  monobromide  of  camphor  in  4-grain 
capsuIcB  ter  die  (Clin's  capsules)  and  arsenic.  The  application  of 
the  cautery  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  occasionally  is  good  practice. 
Also,  Fothergill's  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  15  to  30  minims, 
after  a  warm  bath,  at  bedtime,  with  cold  to  the  head. 

Insanity  of  Gestation  or  Pregnancy, — This  is  a  rare  disease.  If 
a  woman  is  predisposed  to  insanity,  she  may  become  so  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  but  1  think  it  rarely  occurs  without  such  predisposition. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  recovery  at  parturition,  and  the  patient 
may  pass  into  chronic  insanity^  The  psychical  state  is  generally 
that  of  melancholia. 


♦  Wc  have  a  (^i&e  of  this  form  of  mental  disease  at  present  under  our  care  in  a  girl  of 
fixtccn  years,  with  marked  excitability  at  each  menstrual  epoch  and  decided  erotic  ten* 
dencies*  She  will  be  very  affectionate  towards  her  mother,  and  then,  with  no  provocation, 
ilrike  her  violently.  She  aho  is  very  profane  at  times,  although  she  has  been  brought 
op  in  the  most  careful  manner*  We  anticipate  a  speedy  core.  At  the  time  of  writing 
thi*  we  have  ja!>t  been  consulted  relative  to  another  case  of  a  ^rl  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  pubescent  inianily,  Over^tudy  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  brother,  together  with  the 
eaciicment  attendaat  upon  the  critical  period,  induced  the  attack* 
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Puerperal  Insanity, — ^This  form  of  mental  disease  occurs  after  par- 
turition, generally,  we  think,  owing  to  the  absorption  into  the  system 
of  some  of  the  retained  products  of  conception,  and  therefore,  on  this 
principle,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  administer  promptly  a  strong 
mercurial  cathartic,  20  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by  salines  and  min- 
eral acids,  and  a  course  of  hot  baths,  with  cold  to  the  head,  and  perfect 
rest  and  quiet.  Acute  mania  and  melancholia  are  the  most  frequent 
types  of  this  insanity.  The  lochia  are  diminished  or  suppressed,  and 
the  milk  sometimes.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  Bucknill  and  Tuke 
rank  mental  shock  of  any  kind,  distress  of  mind,  especially  in  unmar- 
ried women,  a  tedious  exhausting  labor,  flooding  and  the  use  of  the 
lancet  for  puerperal  convulsions.  Hereditary*  predisposition  is  of 
course,  in  many  cases,  a  prominent  feature.  The  prognosis  is  very 
favorable  unless  it  assumes  an  inflammatory  or  typhoid  type.  I 
should  confidently  expect,  under  proper  treatment,  to  see  at  least 
two-thirds  of  such  patients  recover  in  six  months  or  in  less  time. 

Insanity  of  Lactation, — The  symptoms  are  of  an  asthenic  type, 
and  the  patients  are  markedly  anaemic.  Full  feeding,  stimulants  and 
ferruginous  tonics  are  indicated.  Melancholia  is  the  most  frequent 
psychical  symptom.  It  is  a  disease  of  an«xmia  and  exhaustion.  The 
prognosis  is  good.  The  great  majority  of  cases  became  insane  after 
the  fifth  month  ofnursing. 

Climacteric  Insanity, — At  least  6  per  cent,  of  neurotic  women  at 
this  period  of  life  become  insane.  From  44  to  48  years  of  age  v'^ 
the  age  specially  liable  to  these  attacks.  The  cause  of  this  type  of 
insanity  is  a  pathological  condition  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The 
record  of  159  cases  admitted  into  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  taken 
from  the  West  Riding  Med.  Reports,  vol  vi,,  for  1876,  shows  that  the 
principal  psychical  symptoms  in  all  these  cases  were  delusions  of  fear 
and  persecution,  with  depression.  There  were  found  cases»of  simple 
depression  without  hallucinations  and  with  the  intellect  intact,  but  in 
some  instances  with  great  nervous  irritability  and  general  hypera^s- 
thesia. 

Another  class  of  cases  presented  depression  combined  with  aRec* 
tions  of  the  emotions  and  the  intellect,  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  delusions  of  a  depressing  character  being  present. 

Another  class  of  cases  presented  delusions  of  fear,  suspicion  and 
persecution,  as  the  most  typical  symptoms,  with  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  maniacal  excitement.  A  case  now  under  our 
treatment  Is  connected  with  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.     The 
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lady  is  47  years  of  age.  It  is  the  first  attack,  and  no  hereditary  his- 
tory  of  insanity  can  be  discovered.  The  disease  or  mental  derange- 
ment commenced  with  simple  depression,  sluggish  bowels,  furred 
tongue,  loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep,  and  hallucinations  of  hearing. 
She  told  me  that  she  heard  people  in  the  house  talking  about  her 
constantly,  accusing  her  of  appropriating  things  that  did  not  belong 
to  her,  etc.  She  also  imparted  to  me  very  confidentially  m  a  whis- 
per, that  there  had  been  secreted  in  a  lounge  in  the  room  she  occu- 
pied a  fuse,  which  was  connected  with  some  explosives,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  owned  the  house  was  about  to  cause  a  great  explo- 
sion, which  would  kill  every  one  in  the  house.  She  would  walk  out, 
wring  her  hands  and  cry  bitterly,  lest  herself  and  husband  should 
become  the  victims  of  this  '*  conspiracy,"  as  she  termed  it,  I  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  a  change  of  residence,  to  which  she 
promptly  acceded,  and  the  treatment  was  commenced  by  a  mercurial 
cathartic  followed  by  salines.  Vaginal  examination  revealed  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus  with  engorgement  and  inflammation.  The 
nurse  was  directed  to  use  the  hot  vaginal  douch  of  two  gallons  daily, 
and  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  steeped  in  glycerine  was  inserted 
daily  and  left  for  four  hours  in  contact  with  the  uterus.  The  dis- 
placement  was  remedied,  and  the  left  ovary,  which  was  enlarged  and 
tender,  thoroughly  blistered.  Continued  warm  baths  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  loo^,  with  cold  to  the  head,  were  ordered  and  continued 
daily  for  three  weeks.  A  tonic  of  iron  and  qui  nine  was  ordered  ter 
die  before  meals.  Static  electricity  was  employed,  the  patient  being 
placed  on  the  insulated  platform  and  sparks  taken  from  the  spine, 
which  was  tender  and  irritable.  This  patient  has  now  been  under 
treatment  for  six  and  a  half  weeks.  Her  delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions hav%  entirely  disappeared  ;  she  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  with  her 
night  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  15  grains  and  fluid  extract  hyos- 
cyamus  gtts.  x.,  and  is  cheerful  and  happy  and  constantly  busy.  I 
think  she  will  make  an  excellent  recovery,  and  if  so  will  probably 
have  no  relapse. 

Insamty  from  Abdominal  Disorders, — These  cases,  which  arc  usu- 
ally referable  to  morbid  states  of  the  colon  and  liver,  arc  character- 
ized by  melancholia  and  general  wretchedness.  They  are  ver>'  apt 
to  be,  we  think,  cases  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  insanity.  This  con- 
dition is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  about  which  we 
were  recently  consulted  :  A  gentleman  of  perhaps  60  years,  by 
occupation  a  teacher,  and  a  very  close  student,  has  been  for  years 
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gradually  lapsing  into  insanity.  There  has  been  chronic  constipa- 
tion for  years,  due  probably  to  defective  action  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  colon,  a  condition  which  Professor  Samuel  G.  Armor,  of 
Brooklyn,  ably  explained  in  an  article  on  **  Morbid  States  of  the 
Colon/'  published  a  few  years  ago.  The  patient  s  father  committed 
suicide  years  ago.  For  some  time — two  or  three  years — the  gentle- 
man referred  to  has  been  rendered  most  miserable  by  the  idea  that 
lie  was  a  very  wicked  man ;  that  he  had  committed  unpardonable 
sins,  and  should  be  eternaUy  lost.  His  life  has  always  been  excep- 
tionally correct.  He  now  has  no  ability  to  apply  his  mind,  and  tliese 
self-tormenting  accusations  never  leave  him,  and  he  meditates  suicide 
to  escape  from  his  misery.  We  advised  opening  the  bowels  thor- 
oughly with  seven  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by  salines,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  pill  of  aloes  2  grains  and  ox-gall  4  grains  ter  die,  until 
he  was  tlioroughly  purged  and  all  excrementitious  matter  removed. 
To  act  on  the  liver,  a  course  of  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  ttj^xv.  ter 
die,  to  be  given,  and  a  continued  course  of  warm  baths,  with  gradu- 
ally increasing  doses  of  opium,  commencing  with  20  minims  of 
dialyzed  opium,  which  is  of  the  same  strength  as  laudanym,  ter  die, 
and  increase  it  to  that  point  where  the  gloom  of  melancholia  should 
yield  to  cheerfulness.  He  has  started  for  the  mountains  to  pursue 
this  treatment,  and  will  doubtless  improve  very  much,  but  the  fact 
of  the  strong  direct  inheritance  makes  perfect  recovery  problem- 
atical. 

Post'Febriii  Insanity. — Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Nasse,  Sydenham,  Pinel, 
Baillarger,  Aubanel,  Thore,  Falrct,  Sauret,  Griesinger,  and  Hanfield 
Jones  all  report  cases  of  this  type  of  insanity.  These  cases  are  as- 
thenic in  type,  and  require  quinine,  arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
stimulants,  with  a  generous  diet,  • 

Insanity  may  be  the  result  of  rheumatism  and  cardiac  disease. 
There  may  be  melancholia,  mania,  or  chorea-like  attacks.  The 
urine  may  be  loaded  with  lithates.  The  choreic  movements,  paraly- 
sis of  motor  power,  hallucination  of  the  senses,  poor  memory,  de- 
lirium, with  high  temperature,  the  symptoms  all  decreasing  as  the 
temperature  subsides,  point  to  a  poisoning  of  the  cerebral  centres 
by  a  vitiated  blood  plasma,  Specific  treatment  by  alkaline  and  sali- 
cylic acid  for  the  rheumatism,  the  carbonate  or  citrate  of  lithia  and 
the  free  use  of  Poland  water,  with  tonics,  should  give  good  results. 
The  insanity  of  cardiac  disease  is  associated  with  endocarditis  or 
pericarditis,  and  is  only  temporary  generally.    The  psychical  symp- 
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toms  arc  those  of  a  taciturn  melancholy  and  hallucination.  It  is, 
according  to  Dn  Burman,  a  hypochondriacal  melancholia,  or  a 
monomania  of  suspicion,  and  the  patients  are  sullen,  morose,  or 
impulsive* 

Insanity  has  been  found  to  be  associated  with  gout  in  some  in- 
stances, the  prevailing  type  being  melancholia.  Dr  Savage  and  Dr. 
Bertheir  report  cases,  the  latter  saying  that  sometimes  the  gouty 
symptoms  disappear  and  become  lost  in  the  insanity,  which  then 
passes  into  the  choreic  and  incurable  stage  of  dementia.  He  also 
says  that  it  shows  a  preference  for  the  form  of  general  mania.  Buck- 
nill  and  Tuke  say  that  cases  are  frequently  met  with  in  society  which 
re  marked  by  symptoms  of  unfounded  dread,  especially  on  awaking 
^from  sleep  in  the  early  morning,  in  which  there  is  a  gout>^  diathesis, 
and  suspicion  is  aroused  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between 
the  bodily  condition  and  the  mental  anguish.  This  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  marked  success  of  treatment  founded  upon  this  sup- 
position. 

Phthisical  Insaptity* — There  is  a  very  close  relation  existing  between 
phthisis  and  insanity.  So  often  have  I  seen  this  that  I  invariably  in- 
quire if  there  is  consumption  in  the  family,  and  I  think  that  in  almost 
half  my  cases  I  have  found  this  disease  existing,  instead  0/ a  nftitosis, 
in  a  family  strongly  tainted  with  insanity.  I  have  also  known  of  a 
tendency  to  phthisis  disappearing  upon  marriage  and  the  family 
neurosis  taking  its  ptace  in  at  least  two  instances.  I  think  that  in- 
sanity, associated  with  phthisis,  is  most  apt  to  be  associated  with 
melancholia,  with  a  tendency  to  dementia.  At  least,  such  has  been 
my  own  experience.  Dr.  Clouston  thinks  that  the  maniacal  cases 
are  the  most  apt  to  end  in  dementia  and  the  melanchoHc  cases 
to  remain  stationary,  and  his  experience  doubtless  includes  many 
more  cases  than  my  own,  and  I  therefore  regard  it  as  more  valu- 
able, as  his  researches  in  this  direction  have  been  very  valuable 
to  the  profession  and  have  been  watched  by  myself  with  great 
interest.  He  speaks  of  the  acute  stage  of  mania  or  melancholia 
as  being  of  short  duration  and  succeeded  by  an  irritable,  excitable^ 
sullen,  and  suspicious  state.  There  is  a  want  of  fixity,  he  says,  in 
their  mental  condition,  unaccountable  little  attacks  of  excitement, 
lasting  only  a  short  time,  unprovoked  paroxysms  of  irritability^  and 
passion  in  a  subdued  form.  There  is  a  disinclination  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  amusement  or  continuous  work,  and  if  this  is  overcome, 
there  is  no  interest  manifested  in  the  employment.     It  might  be 
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called,  he  say.«,  a  mixture  of  subacute  mania  and  dementia.  The 
depression  is  general,  and  there  is  no  fixed  delusion.  If  there  is 
any  single  tendency  that  characterizes  these  cases,  //  is  to  be  sus- 
piciaus. 

From  n\y  own  experience,  I  think  Dr.  Clouston's  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  mental  symptoms  of  insanity  associated  with  phthisis, 
is  perfectly  diagnostic,  and  the  profession  owes  him  tlianks  for  his 
laborious  researches  in  this  field*  Twcnt>^-five  per  cent  of  Dr.  Clous- 
ton's  cases  exhibited  a  suicidal  tendency.  The  prognosis  is  bad*  Cod- 
liver  oil  and  full  feeding,  with  mountain  air  or  any  climate  where  the 
patient  can  live  most  of  the  time  out  of  doors,  with  port  wine  at 
meals,  offer  the  best  chance  of  cure  in  the  early  stages,  togetlier  with 
the  phosphates,  I  generally  use  the  liquor  acid,  phosphorici  comp.. 
Dr.  William  Pepper's  formula,  and  I  give  morphia  to  tliose  suicidally 
inclined, 

SyphtUtk  Insanity, — This  comparatively  rare  form  of  mental  dis- 
ease presents  itself,  according  to  Drs,  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  under  two 
forms:  congenital  weakness  of  mind  and  acquired  insanity.  The 
most  frequent  symptoms  are  those  of  progressive  dementia,  with 
considerable  loss  of  memory,  but  without  expansive  ideas,  preceded 
by  a  period  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  During  the  early 
form  of  it  we  may  meet  with  all  the  known  forms  of  mental  disease^ 
but  rarely  acute  mania.  In  addition  to  the  pains  in  the  head,  tliere 
may  be  affection  of  the  motor  or  sensory  centres,  the  former  present- 
ing many  symptoms  in  common  with  general  paralysis.  This  in- 
sanity may  come  on  immediately  after  infection,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  or  be  preceded  by  cerebral  attacks,  cither  of  an  epi* 
leptic  or  apoplectic  nature,  dementia  gradually  and  insidiously  super- 
vening. Wille  gives  three  forms:  ist  The  irritative  simple  form, 
generally  due  to  an  an^^mic  state.  2d.  A  state  marked  by  general 
mental  disorder,  due  to  meningitis  and  softening;  and  3d.  A  state 
characterized  by  psychical  disturbance,  due  to  circumscribed  inflam- 
matory softening,  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  and  gummous  neoplasm 
of  tlie  brain  and  membranes. 

Dr.  Mickle  gives  the  following  symptoms  as  occurring  in  his  cases: 
Convulsive  sy^mptoms  of  various  kinds,  dementia  and  hemiplegia, 
apoplectic  symptoms  or  coma,  drowsiness,  somnolence,  especially  in 
tlie  latter  periods,  with  a  great  variety  of  mental  symptoms  occurring 
during  the  earlier  periods.  Headache,  aphasia,  difficult  articulation, 
and  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  are  often  found,  and  vomiting,  blind- 
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ncss  and  opUc  neuritis  are  not  infrequent.  The  principal  features 
are:  ist.  A  marked  tendency  toward  mental  deterioration,  the  pre* 
dominance  of  negative  intellectual  symptoms^  associated  witli  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  tlie  moral  sense  and  a  general  inclination  to  a  degraded 
state  of  feeling.  In  some  cases  early  or  intercurrent  outbreaks  of 
maniacal  symptoms  appear ;  in  a  few  cases  there  is  causeless  depres- 
sion, fear,  or  emotional  weakness.  2d.  Motor  symptoms,  of  the  para- 
lytic or  convulsive  type,  3d.  Sensory  symptoms;  great  nocturnal 
pain,  especially  in  the  head ;  anaesthesia  occurs  rarely,  and  sometimes 
impairment  of  sight,  blindness^  or  unilateral  deafness  at  times,  and 
very  seldom  hallucinations.  If,  after  death,  no  intracranial  syphil- 
itic lesions  are  found,  we  cannot  with  accuracy  attribute  the  origin 
of  the  insanity  to  syphilis,  even  though  the  patient  may  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  and  his  insanity  has  occurred  weeks  or  months 
subsequent  to  such  infection. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  syphilitic  insanity  and  paralytic 
dementia  is,  that  in  the  former,  hypochondriacal  feelings  and  ideas  arc 
more  often  noticed  at  the  very  first,  yielding  gradually  to  dementia. 
In  tlie  former,  prior  to  severe  apoplectiform  and  other  attacks,  the 
loss  of  memory,  confusion  of  thought,  and  tendency  to  fatuity  are 
less  marked,  advanced,  and  fixed  than  in  paralytic  dementia,  there  is 
more  an  obscuration  than  a  destruction  of  mind.  Paroxysmal  outbreaks 
of  excitement  are  rather  more  frequent  in  tlie  syphilitic  cases,  and 
also  such  symptoms  as  convulsions,  spasms,  paralyses,  and  sensorial 
disorders.  Insomnia  and  mental  irritability  arc  more  marked  in  the 
syphilitic  patient,  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions  on  both  sides. 
Wlien  delusions  of  grandeur  are  present,  cases  of  syphilitic  insanity 
arc  to  be  diagnosed  from  general  paralysis  from  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  syphilis;  the  preceding  cranial  pains,  nocturnal  and  in- 
tense; the  exaltation  is  less  marked;  paralysis  of  one  or  several 
cranial  nerves,  or  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  etc.,  having  the  character 
of  syphilitic  paralysis;  the  greater  frequency  of  optic  neuritis,  early 
amaurosis,  deafness,  local  anaesthesia,  vertigo  or  local  rigid  contrac- 
tion;  speech  not  accompanied  by  marked  facial  or  labial  tremors  t 
by  cerebral  or  spinal  meningitis ;  the  variety  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
symptoms  ;  and  finally,  by  the  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  Dr.  Erlenmeyer,  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  Dr. 
Wilks,  Dr,  Batty  Tuke,  Dr.  Buzzard,  Dr.  Clouston,  and  Dr.  Dowse 
have  all  written  ably  on  this  form  of  insanity,  Drs,  Bucknill  and 
Tukc  say  that  the  first  point  in  treatment  is  to  determine  whether 
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the  syphilitic  condition  present  is  secondary  or  tertiary.  If  second- 
ary, as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  affections  of  the  skin  and  the 
mucous  menibranes,  or  by  iritis,  or  pains  in  the  muscles,  joints,  and 
bones  ;  by  periostitis  and  nodes, — a  condition  in  which  the  venereal 
poison  still  exists  and  may  be  transmitted, — then  mercur)'  is  bene- 
ficial, and  iodine  is  of  little  or  no  service.  If  the  pathological  con- 
ditions present  are  those  which  indicate  tertiary  syphilis,  in  which 
the  venereal  poison  no  longer  exists  in  a  form  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  others  ;  a  state  of  cachexia,  which  is  indicated  by  inflam- 
mations of  the  fibrous  membranes ;  by  caries  and  necrosis  of  bone ; 
by  rupia  and  sloughing  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts;  by 
deposits  of  imperfectly-organized  fibro-plastic  lymph  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  various  parts  and  organs ;  in  such  cases  the  remedies  re- 
quired are  iodine  and  sarsaparilla,  and  mercury  is  dangerous.  Mr. 
Lane  says,  respecting  treatment,  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  should 
be  given  in  from  three-  to  ten-grain  doses  in  a  third  of  a  pint  of  the 
simple  or  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  as  a  vehicle,  alternat- 
ing with  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  quinine  and  three  grains  of  confec- 
tion of  opium,  also  taken  thrice  daily.  Exceptional  cases  may  re- 
quire the  iodide  to  be  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  and  an 
additional  dose  of  opium  at  night  will  often  be  found  necessary. 
Opium  allays  pain  and  irritability,  and  moderates  all  excessive  secre- 
tion, preventing  unnecessary  waste. 

Alcoholic  huanity. — This  insanity  is  very  different  from  dipso- 
mania, which  is  characterized  by  the  irresistiblecraving  for  and  peri- 
odical indulgence  in  drink  to  the  point  of  complete  intoxication. 
Alcoholic  insanity  may  be  characterized  by  mania,  melancholia,  or 
chronic  mania  lapsing  into  dementia.  Hallucination  of  sight  and 
hearing,  taste  and  smell  may  all  be  present.  The  patient  may  have 
no  memory,  no  appreciation  of  his  condition  or  surroundings,  and 
his  speech  and  gait  may  be  strongly  suggestive  of  a  general  para- 
lytic. He  may  have  delusions  as  to  place,  and  insist  he  is  at  some 
quite  dififerent  locality  from  the  one  he  occupies.  He  may  pass  his 
time  in  a  stupid  delirium  or  he  may  be  quite  furiously  maniacal. 
There  may  be  fatty  degeneration  and  atheroma  in  the  nerve-centres, 
or  there  may  be  diffuse  interstitial  sclerosis.  The  treatment  should 
consist  of  broths,  easily  digested  food,  with  quinine  and  strychnia 
for  nerve  tonics.  These  two  remedies  in  combination  have  seemed 
to  me  in  connection  with  the  liquor  acidi  phosphoric,  comp.  and  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  in  2-grain  doses,  to  be  better  adapted  to  antagonize 
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the  morbid  condition  present  and  to  lead  to  a  recovery  than  any 
other  plan  of  treatment 

Kleptomania  and  P}romama  have  been  recognized  by  Mare,  Crich- 
ton  Browne,  Dr.  Savage,  Dr,  Steinau,  Tilt,  Dr.  Burman,  Jessen  and 
Ray  as  states  of  undoubted  insanity.  Bucknill  and  Tukc  would 
prefer  to  include  pyromania  under  the  head  of  destructive  insanity. 
That  these  acts  may  arise  out  of  a  purely  diseased  mental  condition 
there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  authors  referred  to. 
We  should  look  in  these  cases,  say  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  for 
hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity ;  evidence  of  mental  derange- 
ment prior  to  the  development  of  the  propensity;  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  general  paralysis ;  the  occurrence  of  any  physical  disorder, 
as  brain  fever;  the  suppression  of  any  discharge,  or  an  injury  to  the 
head,  puberty,  pregnancy,  the  absence  (in  most  cases)  of  any  induce- 
ment to  steal ;  the  general  conduct  of  the  individual  during  and 
after  the  act,  and  especially  (although  cunning  and  concealment  are 
consistent  with  this  form  of  mental  disorder)  voluntary'  restitution  of 
stolen  goods.  Mare  says,  respecting  pyromania,  that  incendiary 
acts  are  chiefly  manifested  in  young  persons,  in  consequence  of  the 
abnormal  development  of  the  sexual  functions,  corresponding  with 
the  period  of  life  between  twelve  and  twenty.  We  should,  there- 
fore, in  these  cases  inquire  as  to  whether  there  exist  any  general 
symptoms  indicative  of  irregular  development,  or  of  critical  changes 
in  the  evolution  of  the  reproductive  system,  whether  signs  were 
present  before  the  incendiary  act  of  approaching  menstruation,  its 
derangement  or  suppression,  whether  in  epilepsy  or  catalepsy  or  an 
irregular  pulse,  vertigo,  headache,  etc.  Very  often  there  is  a  change 
in  the  characteri  such  as  a  tendency  to  sadness,  insensibility,  and 
other  symptoms  of  disordered  cerebral  functions.  Mare  relates  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  struggled  for  a  year  against  such  an  impulse, 
finally  setting  fire  to  his  father's  house,  Ray  writes  of  a  girl  who 
heard  voices  commanding  her  to  burn  ;  also  of  another  girl  who  had 
an  apparition  constantly  before  her  impelling  her  to  pyromania. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


INSANI-n^    IN   THE    MIDDLE  STATES. 


Insanity  is  in  the  Middle  States,  as  in  the  other  States,  increasing 
disproportionately  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  it  also  seems 
to  be  appearing  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  which  latter  fact  is 
probably  due  to  hereditar>^  influences  which  have  gradually  become 
intensified  by  violation  of  physical  laws  in  early  life,  want  of  proper 
training,  and  too  high  pressure  in  education.  This  feverish  haste 
and  unrest  which  characterize  us  as  a  people,  the  undue  predominance 
of  the  nervous  temperament,  and  the  want  of  proper  recreation  and 
sleep,  tend  to  a  rapid  decay  of  the  nervous  system  and  to  insanity  as 
a  necessary  sequence.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  intemperance 
is  operating  more  and  more  each  succeeding  year  as  a  formidable 
cause  in  the  production  of  insanity.  At  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  all  cases  of  insanity  admitted  into  the  asylums  of  our  Middle 
States  is  due  either  proximately  or  remotely  to  intemperance,  which 
has  produced  a  permanently  diseased  state  of  the  brain,  due  to  the 
interference  in  the  nutrition,  growth  and  renovation  of  the  brain- 
tissue.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  the  offspring  of  intemperate 
parents  are  growing  up  in  our  midst  with  weakened  if  not  actually 
diseased  nervous  systems,  and  will  inevitably  in  time  become  insane, 
diseased  or  idiots. 

The  census  returns  for  1870  of  the  United  States  showed  an  in- 
crease of  insanity  of  55  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  general 
population  had  been  22  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  insane  to  sane 
population  has  increased  from  i860,  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  31443,231,  with  an  in* 
sane  population  of  23,999,  or  one  insane  person  in  every  1310  of  the 
whole  population;  up  to  1875  inclusive,  when,  by  bringing  up  the 
calculation  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  both  sane  and  insane 
population  as  obtained  between  i860  and  1870,  w^e  find  the  former 
to  be  42 J  15,896,  and  the  latter  or  insane  population  44,148,  or  one 
insane  person  to  every  953  of  tlie  whole  population  of  the  United 
States. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  propor- 
tion of  insane  to  sane  population  in  other  countries  as  compared  with 
our  own.     In  England  there  is  one  insane  person  to  every  403  of  the 
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whole  population,  or  more  than  double  the  proportionate  number  of 
the  United  States,  In  France  there  is  an  average  of  about  one  in- 
sane person  to  every  600  of  the  whole  population.  In  Scotland 
there  is  one  insane  person  to  every  336  of  the  sane  population,  while 
in  Ireland  there  is  one  insane  person  in  every  302  of  the  population. 

In  the  United  States,  California  has  heretofore  exhibited  the  great- 
est proportion  of  insane  to  sane  population,  tliere  being  one  in  every 
484.  This  is  due  to  local  causes,  Massachusetts  has  shewed  the 
next  greatest  proportionate  number  of  insane,  while  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  as  a  whole,  have  a  greater  relative  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  insane  to  tlie  sane  population  than  has  been  observa- 
ablc  in  either  the  Middle,  Southern,  or  Western  States.  In  the  care 
in  the  treatment,  in  finely  appointed  institutions,  and  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations into  tlie  causes  of  insanity,  the  Middle  States  hold  a 
place  of  which  they  may  be  vtry  justly  proud. 

The  forthcoming  national  census  is  about  to  reveal  that  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  insane,  within  the  United  States,  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  has  generally  been  supposed.  In  the  Stale  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  where  thirty  years  ago  there  was  one  insane  in 
every  thousand,  there  are  now  nearly  three  to  every  thousand,  and 
other  States  show  the  same  proportion* 

JVt-^  iork. — The  New  York  State  asylums  or  hospitals  for  the 
acute  insane,  in  the  order  of  their  organization,  are:  The  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum  at  Utica;  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Poughkeepsie ;  the  State  Homceopathic  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Middletown;  and  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at  Buffalo. 

77$t  UHca  Asylum  had  626  patients  in  its  care  October  1st,  188 1, 
and  it  received  412  during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1882. 
This  gave  a  total  of  1 03 8  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year, 
the  daily  average  being  62  i.  There  were  discharged,  recovered,  109; 
improved,  46;  unimproved,  235;  as  not  insane,  13;  died,  57.  Re- 
maining September  30th,  1882,  men.  291  ;  women,  287;  total,  578^ 

The  Hudsan  Rwer  StaU  Hospital  at  Paugliketpsk  is  only  partially 
completed,  and  has  accommodations  for  300  patients.  The  whole 
number  under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1881,  was  men,  220;  women,  210;  total,  430.  The  highest  number 
in  tlie  asylum  at  any  one  time  was  280,  and  the  average  was  256. 
Of  those  under  treatment  during  the  year  22  recovered,  28  were 
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discharged  improved,  and  80  unimproved,  I  as  not  insane,  and  26 
died.     Average  weekly  cost  of  support,  $5.87  per  patient 

The  Slate  Homwopatkk  Asylum  for  the  I  mane  al  MiddUtoivn. — Tliis 
institution  is  now  practically  completed,  and  it  receives  the  acute  in- 
sane whose  friends  desire  their  treatment  in  accordance  with  homoe- 
opathic principles,  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  400  patients.  340  patients  were  treated  here  during  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1881,  the  average  number  under  care 
being  213.  There  were  discharged,  recovered,  61 ;  improved,  18; 
unimproved,  30;  died,  15,  The  average  weekly  cost  the  past  year 
was  $4.67. 

The  Buffalo  State  AsyIuph  for  the  Insane  is  only  partly  completed, 
the  centre  and  one  wing  being  as  yet  erected*  It  was  opened  in 
January,  1881,  and  the  number  of  patients  admitted  from  that  date 
to  September  30th  was  men,  122;  women,  97;  total,  219.  There 
were  discharged,  recovered,  19;  improved,  11 ;  unimproved,  10;  as 
not  insane,  i;  died,  22;  leaving  156  under  treatment  September 
30th,  1 88 1. 

The  total  capacity  at  present  of  the  several  New  York  State  hos- 
pitals for  the  acute  insane  is  for  1600  patients.  When,  according  to 
the  plans  adopted,  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  and  BuAalo 
State  Asylum  are  completed,  2200  acute  insane  can  be  cared  for 
The  counties  of  New  York,  Kings  and  Monroe,  embracing  a  popu- 
lation of  1,951,028,  provide  for  their  acute  as  well  as  their  chronic 
insane  in  local  institutions,  presently  to  be  described,  under  special 
statutes.  This  leaves  the  State  to  provide  only  for  the  acute  insane 
arising  in  the  other  counties,  having  a  population  of  3,133,954. 

The  Nezv  York  State  Asylums  for  the  Chronic  Insane  are,  tlie  Wil- 
lard  Asylum  for  the  insane  at  Ovid,  and  the  Binghamton  State  A*;y* 
lum  for  the  chronic  insane  at  Binghamton.  These  institutions  are 
designed  for  the  chronic  pauper  insane,  transferred  from  the  county 
poor-houses  or  the  various  State  hospitals  for  the  acute  insane  as  not 
cured.  The  State  is  districted  between  the  two  institutions.  The 
charge  to  the  counties  for  maintenance  and  care  is  restricted  to  the 
actual  expense. 

The  Willard  Asylum  has  accommodations  for  1800  patients. 
There  were  1735  patients  here  September  30th,  1881,  of  whom  814 
were  men  and  921  women.  Average  number  under  care  1695,  and 
average  weekly  cost  ^2,67, 

The  Binghamton  Asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  was  formerly 
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the  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  converted  to  the  care  of  the  chronic  in- 
sane  in  1880.  It  was  opened  for  patients  October  20th,  1 88 1.  There 
were  66  patients  here  December  31st,  1881,  This  institution  can 
accommodate  325  patients. 

The  New  York  State  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane  can,  there- 
fore, accommodate  2100  patients. 

Respecting  the  care  of  idiots,  there  are  the  New  York  Asylum  for 
Idiots  at  Syracuse,  and  the  custodial  branch  at  Newark,  The  Syra- 
cuse institution  had  292  inmates  October  ist,  1880,  while  at  Newark, 
Wayne  County,  there  were  98  inmates  October  ist,  1 880. 

The  number  of  the  insane  in  the  various  State  institutions  October 
1st,  1881,  was  10,057,  ^^  against  9537  October  1st,  1880,  and  9015 
October  1st,  1879;  of  these  4458  were  males  and  5599  females. 
With  a  population  according  to  the  last  Federal  census  of  5,082,982, 
the  proportion  of  insane  of  this  State  October  ist,  1881,  was  i  to 
every  505  inhabitants. 

Kings  County  provides  for  her  insane  in  the  Kings  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Flatbush,  and  has  about  1000  or  1300  patients.  The  total 
annual  cost  is  about  $92,400.  The  New  York  County  asylums  are 
tile  New  York  City  Asylum  for  the  insane,  and  the  New  York  Lu- 
natic Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island.  The  total  annual  cost  for  the 
New  York  City  Asylum  for  the  insane  on  Ward's  Island  is  S53,504i 
and  on  Blackweirs  Island  $89,420, 

The  State  Asylum  for  insane  criminals  at  Auburn,  New  York,  was 
erected  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  and  has  842  acres  of  land  at- 
tached to  it.  The  cost  of  subsequent  additions  has  been  $52,000, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  present  building  $177,000.  The  annual 
expense  per  patient  is  $208.  The  State  appropriates  $16,000  annu* 
ally  for  this  institution.  The  total  annual  cost  is  $24,544.  On 
Ward*s  Island  is  also  situated  tlie  State  Emigrant  Insane  Asylum, 
which  provides  for  the  insane  emigrants  for  the  term  of  five  years 
from  the  time  of  their  landing  in  this  country.  This  asylum  fur- 
nishes accommodations  for  200  patients.  The  annual  expense  per 
patient  is  $150,  and  the  total  annual  cost  $22,500. 

Nac  Jersey, — The  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  was  erected  in  1848,  and  has  attached  to  it  170  acres  of 
land.  It  has  a  capacity  of  500  patients.  The  original  cost  of  the 
building  was  $100,000,  and  the  cost  of  subsequent  additions  has  been 
$178,000,  making  a  total  cost  of  $278,000.  The  per  capita  cost  of 
building  is  estimated  to  be  $556.     The  State  appropriates,  annually, 
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fSooo  for  the  asylum.  Five-sixths  of  the  patients  are  pnupers,  at 
^50  per  week,  paid  by  counties.  Among  the  patients  in  this  asy- 
lum are  included  the  convict  insane,  who  have  been  transferred  to 
the  institution  from  the  State  prison  by  virtue  of  the  twelfth  section 
of  the  Act  of  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  State  Prison^ 
approved  March  26th,  1869, 

The  new  asylum  is  situated  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  has 
been  erected  at  a  projected  cost  of  $2,250,000,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
large  institutions  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  site  is 
admirably  selected,  and  covers  about  400  acres  of  land,  which  cost 
about  $80,000.  The  asylum  has  a  capacity  of  800  patients.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  building  is  estimated  at  $2802.  The  water-works 
cost  $20,000,  and  the  water  supply  is  said  to  be  four  times  enough 
to  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  institution.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  1250  feet,  and  it  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  around  it,  outside 
of  the  foundation  line.  It  is  a  four-story,  semi-Gothic  structure,  built 
of  syenitic  granite,  quarried  on  the  grounds.  All  the  main  materials 
for  the  building  were  also  obtained  on  the  grounds — ^the  stone,  the 
clay  for  brick,  etc.  Brick  was  made  at  the  rate  of  80,000  per  day, 
about  15,000,000  having  been  used  in  the  construction. 

Prnnsyivania, — Pennsylvania  has  five  State  hospitals, — Dixmont, 
Norristown,  Harrisburg,  Warren,  Danville — for  the  insane,  each  of 
which  provides  accommodations  for  500  patients,  and  another  is  to 
be  erected  in  Philadelphia,  There  is  also  a  Friends'  hospital,  at 
Frankford,  Pennsylvania.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  making  the  first  regular  provision  for  the  insane  ever  made 
in  America.  In  1751  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  Philadelphia, 
was  incorporated  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  indigent  sick  and  for  the  cart  and  cure  of  the  insane. 
The  first  patient  placed  for  treatment  of  insanity  was  admitted  to  that 
hospital  February  ilth,  1752. 

The  second  institution  was  the  asylum  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
opened  1773.  At  the  present  day  we  have  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  I  think,  seventy-six  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which 
will  accommodate  29,000  patients.  Since  the  establishment,  in  175 1, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  with  its  sound  declaration  of  principles, 
w^hich,  even  at  that  time,  recognized  insanity  as  a  physical  disease 
capable  of  cure,  up  to  1805,  when  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  delivered  lec- 
tures on  insanity,  with  clinical  instruction  in  his  wards,  and  down  to 
the  present  time,  when  the  hospital  is  presided  over  by  the  able 
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specialist  in  mental  disorders,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  and  when 
the  State  laments  the  loss  of  the  late  eminent  alienist,  Dr.  Ray,  Penn- 
sylvania has  maintained  a  position  in  the  application  of  State  medi- 
cine to  the  treatment  of  insanity  of  which  she  may  be  justly  proud. 
A  separate  institution  is  much  needed  in  this  State,  for  the  criminal 
insane.  It  is  estimated  that  in  June,  1883.  there  will  be  6093  insane 
persons  living  under  the  present  system  of  treatment. 

The  insane  in  Delaware  are  scattered  all  over  the  State  in  alms- 
houses, jails,  etc.,  and  many  of  them  are  provided  for  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania hospital. 

In  this  connection  it  is  both  appropriate  and  proper  to  say  a  word 
in  remembrance  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  Ray,  of  Philadelphia,  by  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  so  many  of  us  have  profited.  He  was 
born  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  January  i6th,  1807.  Graduated  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1827.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Augusta,  Maine,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
remaining  there  until  1846,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Butler 
Hospital,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  until  1867, 
when,  by  reason  of  failing  health,  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  did  a  great  deal  for  the  medical  profession  by  his  able, 
scientific,  and  learned  writings,  and  was  an  expert  of  vast  knowl- 
edge and  ripe  experience  in  mental  medicine.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  psychological  medicine  in  this  country,  and  it  is  owing 
to  him  that  much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction. 
His  works  are  written  in  beautiful  English,  and  will  take  their  place 
as  classical  treatises  on  psychological  medicine.  He  died  March 
31st,  1881. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROVISION   FOR  THE  CHRONIC   INSANE. 

From  a  thorough  and  extended  examination  of  the  reports  of  our 
insane  asylums — and  these  remarks  cover  not  only  the  Middle 
States,  but  apply  equally  as  well  to  all  of  the  States — it  seems  to  be 
very  evident  that  we  are  building  large,  expensive  institutions,  fitted 
up  with  all  the  appurtenances  demanded  by  modem  science  for  the 
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treatment  and  cure  of  insanity,  and  that,  as  soon  as  such  institutions 
are  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  they  become  filled  up  with  a 
class  of  cases  three-fourths  of  whom  are  chronic  and  hopelessly 
insane  patients*  It  is  no  less  evident  that  if  proper  provision  is  not 
made  for  this  class  of  the  insane  each  State  must  build,  every  few 
years,  a  very  expensive  institution,  for  which  every  city*^  and  town 
must  be  heavily  taxed.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  relieve  this 
rapidly  increasing  difficulty?  If  this  class  of  the  chronic  insane  are 
well  taken  care  of  they  are  going  to  live  in  this  hopelessly  insane 
state — from  which,  at  the  utmost,  not  more  than  lo  per  cent  will 
ever  recover — for  years,  costing  for  their  maintenance  not  less  than 
$3,50  per  week.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  medical  superintendent  of  an 
institution  for  the  insane  must  have  noticed,  that  the  presence  of  this 
incurable  class  of  patients  exercises  a  very  depressing  and  unfavor- 
able effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  recent  and  acute  cases.  If  a  patient 
perceives  upon  admission  that  the  population  is  made  up  principally 
of  patients  who  have  been  inmates  for  years  and  for  whom  no  hope 
of  cure  is  entertained  by  the  medical  officers,  and  that  few  patients 
go  out  restored  to  health,  the  moral  effect  must  necessarily  be  de- 
pressing and  disastrous  upon  the  mind  of  such  a  patient  and  tend  to 
retard  his  own  recovery.  At  present  many  large,  fine  institutions, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  were  originally  intended  to  be,  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  insane,  are  merely  asylums  and  reap- 
tacUs  for  the  retention  of  patients  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
money  for  architectural  display»  The  overcrowding  of  such  institu- 
tions by  the  retention  of  the  chronic  insane  precludes  the  possibility 
of  proper  classification  or  proper  ventilation.  By  transferring  this 
class  of  the  chronic  insane  and  leaving  the  class  of  recent  and  curable 
insane,  we  derive  many  advantages.  First  and  most  important,  the 
patients  understand  that  they  are  in  a  hospital,  that  they  come  to  be 
cured  of  a  physical  disease,  and  that,  by  submitting  to  the  treatment 
and  discipline  of  the  institution,  they  ivill  be  cured.  Secondly,  the 
superintendents  will  have  at  their  disposal  ample  room  for  proper 
classification,  good  ventilation,  amusements,  and  recreation.  The 
present  system  of  asylum  management  is  defective  and  expensive  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  State  to  meet  the  demand,  and  tends  directly 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  chronic  insane,  as  90  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  of  all  of  our  State  institutions  is  now  occupied  by  the  chro- 
nic insane  to  the  exclusion  r  "  »t  and  curable  cases.  This  class 
of  cases  often  become  chi  icurji)  '^es  in  many  of  our 
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States  before  they  can  obtain  the  proper  curative  hospital  treatment, 
which,  if  applied  in  time,  would  have  resulted  in  a  speedy  cure  and 
restoration  to  their  families,  and  a  saving  of  their  productive  power 
to  the  commonwealth.  From  an  extended  examination  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  State  insane  asylums  In.  the  United  States  in  i875»  I 
found  that  the  total  cost  of  55  of  these  institutions  was  not  far  from 
$29,879,258.  This  made  an  average  cost  for  each  of  tliese  institu- 
tions of  ^543,259,  and  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  ^1074  for  each 
of  the  asylums  in  our  countr>%  Now  I  maintain  that  no  State  can 
aflford  to  provide  for  the  chronic  insane  at  such  a  per  capita  cost  of 
hospital  construction  when  they  can  be  provided  for  at  a  per  capita 
cost  of  construction  of  $300  by  providing  for  them  plain,  substan- 
tial buildings.  It  would  be  very  easy  and  practicable  to  erect  such 
buildings,  accommodating  50  patients,  for  1 1 5,000  each,  while  no 
building  accommodating  the  number  that  four  such  cottages  or  build- 
ings would  provide  for  could  be  built  for  less  than  ;g2O0,OO0. 

For  the  chronic  and  harmless  insane,  we  do  not  need  so  many 
attendants  or  such  costly  accommodations  as  for  acute  and  recent 
cases.  For  the  chronic  insane  we  need  plain  but  substantial  build- 
ings, which  should,  I  think,  be  located  on  a  large  farm,  so  that  the 
patients  could  be  employed  out-of-doors.  In  this  way  these  patients 
could  be  made  producers,  and  could  be  supported  at  comparatively 
little  cost  to  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  have  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  good,  plain,  country  style  of  living,  with 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  sunlight  and  regular  and  systematic  occu- 
pation. By  such  a  course  of  treatment  many  would  improve  in  gen- 
eral health,  and  some  would  probably  recover  who  would  never 
have  been  benefited  if  they  had  been  confined  in  an  asylum.  Of 
the  thousand  patients  admitted  to  the  asylum  for  the  chronic  in- 
sane at  Tcwksbury,  Mass.,  during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence, 
about  one  hundred  have  recovered  or  improved  by  outdoor  work, 
and  the  experiment  is  regarded  as  a  decided  success.  The  ex- 
pense has  averaged,  I  think,  not  far  from  $100  a  year  for  each  in* 
mate,  and  it  is  stated  by  competent  authority,  that  the  patients  are 
as  well  cared  for  as  they  were  previous  to  their  admission.  The  estab- 
lishment in  1869,  of  the  Butler  Asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  found  to  be  a  very  successful  experiment  It  is 
a  well-managed  institution,  and  the  trustees  say  regarding  it,  that 
"  its  result  is  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  recent  cases  of  insanity,  and  thereby  to  increase  its  beneficial 
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agency  as  a  curative  institution/'  Quite  a  number  of  patients  have 
recovered  through  the  agency  of  the  outdoor  work,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  patients  are  better  cared  for  than  before  coming  to  tliis  in- 
stitution. The  annual  saving  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  stated 
to  be  over  $12,000,  while  the  amount  saved  annually  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  establishment  .of  the  Tewksbury  Asylum,  is 
stated  to  be  $25,000. 

The  Willard  Asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  at  Ovid,  New  York,  re- 
garded by  many  as  an  experiment  of  dowbtfiil  expediency,  has  proved, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  its  able  medical  superintendent,  Dr, 
John  B.  Chapin,  to  be  a  highly  successful  measure.  The  trustees  say, 
"  The  idea  heretofore  promulgated  that  the  chronic  insane  could  not 
be  so  well  cared  for  in  a  separate  asylum,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
retain  them  in  a  hospital  with  recent  and  acute  cases,  has  proved  on 
trial  here  to  be  a  fallacy," 

To  deal  with  the  steadily  increasing  ma^s  of  lunacy  is  a  problem 
which,  as  time  goes  on,  becomes,  by  its  magnitude,  more  and  more 
difficult  of  solution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  way  of 
checking  the  growth  of  lunacy*  is  by  treating,  in  properly  organized 
hospitals,  the  recent  cases  as  they  occur,  and  that  cannot  be  effectively 
done  until  our  present  asylums  are  eased  of  some  of  the  dead  weight 
of  chronic  insanity  which  fills  their  wards  and  hampers  their  curative 
powers.  The  great  objection  which  has  been  urged  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  separation  of  the  recent  and  chronic  insane,  has  been  that 
the  latter,  in  institutions  designed  for  them  alone,  would  be  neglected 
and  abused,  and  they  would  not  receive  proper  medical  attention 
and  care.  The  results  thus  far  have  not  confirmed  these  fears. 
Under  all  circumstances  such  an  institution  should  be  presided  over 
by  a  medical  superintendent  of  equal  ability  and  capacity  to  those  at 
the  head  of  hospitals  for  the  recent  insane,  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  put  such  patients  on  a  poor,  meagre  or  insufficient  diet,  and 
they  never  should  be  neglected  or  abused.  By  having  these  asylums 
located  on  large  farms,  we  secure  to  the  patients,  as  I  have  previously 
remarked,  occupation,  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  a  good  nourishing 
country  style  of  living,  and  if  there  are  any  possibilities  of  recovery 
in  any  of  the  patients,  such  a  plan  of  treatment  will  develop  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LUNACY    IS     ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  i860  the  total  registered  number  of  the  insane  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  38,058  ;  in  1870,  54,713  ;  and  in  1880,  71,191. 
Insanity,  however,  has  not  doubled,  but  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing readiness  to  place  persons  as  lunatics  in  establishments.  In 
England  43  per  cent,  of  the  private  patients  are  in  private  asylums. 
There  are  sixty  county  and  borough  asylums  in  England,  containing 
40,000  beds.  The  average  cost  per  bed  has  been  not  quite  ;^200. 
The  weekly  cost  of  each  patient  is  10  s.,  and  the  yearly  cost  ;^40. 
They  are  governed  by  a  committee  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Two  of  the  best  of  the  English  county  asylums,  are  that  for  Sussex 
at  Hayward's  Heath,  and  that  for  Surrey  at  Brookwood.  The  State 
Asylum  for  the  criminal  insane  is  located  at  Broadmoor.  The  four 
great  metropolitan  asylums,  which  hold  6600  lunatics,  are  situated  at 
Hanwell,  Colony  Hatch,  Banstead  and  Wandsworth.  There  are  also  in 
England  fifteen  insane  hospitals,  including  the  idiot  asylums  at  Earls- 
wood  and  Lancaster,  where  the  insane  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  are  treated. 

Lunacy  in  Scotland. — In  1858  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for 
Scotland  entered  upon  their  duties,  at  which  time  the  insane  regis- 
tered population  amounted  to  5823  persons.  On  January  ist,  1 88 1, 
there  were  under  treatment  a  total  number  of  10,012  patients.  There 
have  been  several  important  improvements  introduced  in  Scotland, 
in  the  mode  of  treating  patients ;  the  abolition  of  walled  airing  courts ; 
the  disuse  of  locked  doors;  and  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing liberty  on  parole. 

In  the  Fife  and  Kinross  Asylum,  containing  330  inmates,  only 
two  wards,  one  for  20  female  patients  and  one  for  30  male  patients, 
are  kept  locked. 

In  the  Barony  Asylum  at  Lenzie,  which  contains  500  patients, 
there  is  free  communication  between  all  the  wards,  as  well  as  free 
egress  from  each  of  them  to  the  general  grounds  of  the  asylum. 

The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  are  united  in  their  commendation  of 
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the  arrangements  existing  in  the  private  asylums  of  Scotland,  and 
in  no  single  instance  has  any  complaint  been  made,  cither  against 
the  administration  or  the  building. 

The  following  are  the  revised  orders  respecting  the  case-books  in 
English  asylums  : 

**  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy^  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  It 
them  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  session   holden  in  thel 
8th  and  9th  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  entitled  *  An 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics/  do 
hereby  order  and  direct — 

"That  the  medical  *  case-book/  by  the  said  act  directed  to  be  kc 
in  every  licensed  house  and  hospital,  shall  be  kept  in  the  form  here- 
inafter mentioned,  viz,: 

*'  First  A  statement  to  be  entered  of  the  name,  age,  sex  and  pre- 
vious occupation  of  the  patient,  and  whether  married,  single  or 
widowed, 

**  Secondly.  An  accurate  description  to  be  given  of  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  patient  upon  admission  ;  of  the  habits  of  body,  and 
temperament,  appearance  of  eyes,  expression  of  countenance,  and  any 
peculiarity  in  form  of  head,  physical  state  of  the  vascular  and  respi- 
ratory organs,  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  their  respective 
functions,  state  of  pulse,  tongue,  skin,  etc.,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence, on  admission,  of  bruises  or  other  injuries  to  be  noted, 

"  Thirdly.  A  description  to  be  given  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
disorder,  the  manner  and  period  of  the  attack,  with  a  minute  account 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the  patient's  temper 
or  disposition  ;  specifying  whether  the  malady  displays  itself  by  any, 
and  what,  illusions  or  irrational  conduct,  or  morbid  or  dangerous 
habits  or  propensities ;  whether  it  has  occasioned  any  failure  of  j 
memory  or  understanding,  or  is  connected  with  epilepsy,  or  ordinaryi 
paralysis,  or  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  such  as  tremulous  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  defect  of  articulation,  or  weakness,  or  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  gait. 

"  Fourthly.  Every  particular  to  be  entered  which  can  be  obtained 
respecting  the  previous  history  of  the  patient ;  what  arc  believed  to 
have  been  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  attack ;  what 
the  previous  habits,  active  or  sedentary,  temperate  or  otherwise ; 
whether  the  patient  has  experienced  any  former  attacks,  and  if  so 
at  what  periods;  whether  any  relative  has  been  subject  to  insanity; 
and  whetlier  the  present  attack  has  been  preceded  by  any  premoni- 
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tory  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  unusual  elevation  or  depression 
of  spirits,  or  any  remarkable  deviation  from  ordinary  habits  and  con* 
duct ;  and  whether  the  patient  has  undergone  any,  and  what  pre- 
vious treatment,  or  has  been  subject  to  personal  restraint. 

*'  Fifthly.  During  the  first  month  after  admission,  entries  to  be  made 
at  least  once  in  every  week,  and  oftener  w^here  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires  it  Afterwards,  in  recent  or  curable  cases,  entries  to  be 
made  at  least  once  in  every  month ;  and  in  chronic  cases,  subject  to 
little  variations^  once  in  every  three  months, 

*•  In  all  cases  an  accurate  record  to  be  kept  of  the  medicines  ad- 
ministered and  other  remedies  employed,  with  the  results,  and  also 
of  all  injuries  and  accidents.  That  the  several  particulars  hereinbe- 
fore required  to  be  recorded  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
distinct  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  referred  to  and  extracted  when- 
ever the  commissioners  shall  so  require." — Office  of  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  19  Whitehall  Place . 

The  work  of  freeing  the  insane  from  mechanical  restraint  is  due 
primarily  to  Dr.  John  Conolly.  Dn  Paget,  in  his  Harveian  oration, 
in  England,  in  1866,  thus  speaks  of  it:  "  In  June,  1839,  Dr.  Conolly 
was  appointed  resident  physician  at  Hanwell  In  September  he 
had  abolished  all  mechanical  restraints.  The  experiment  w^as  a 
trying  one,  for  this  great  asylum  contained  800  patients.  But  the 
experiment  was  successful ;  and  continued  experience  proved  incon- 
testably  that  in  a  well-ordered  asylum  even  the  strait-waistcoat 
might  be  entirely  discarded.  Dr.  Conolly  went  further  than  this. 
He  maintained  that  such  restraints  are  in  all  cases  positively  injuri- 
ous; that  their  use  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  good  system  of 
treatment ;  and  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  all  such  re- 
straints is  naturally  and  necessarily  associated  with  treatment  such 
as  that  of  lunatics  ought  to  be, — one  which  substitutes  mental  for 
bodily  control,  and  is  governed  in  all  its  details  by  the  purpose  of 
preventing  mental  excitement,  or  of  soothing  it  before  it  bursts  out 
into  violence.  He  urged  this  with  feeling  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  gave  in  proof  of  it  the  results  of  his  own  experiment  at  Han- 
well, for,  from  the  time  that  all  mechanical  restraints  were  abolished, 
the  occurrence  of  frantic  behavior  among  the  lunatics  became  less  and 
less  frequent 

"Thus  did  the  experiments  of  Charlesworth  and  Conolly  confirm 
the  principles  of  treatment  inaugurated  by  Daquin  and  Pinel,  and 
prove  that  the  best  guide  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  benevolence.  And  so 
the  progress  of  science,  by  way  of  experiment,  has  led  men  to 
rules  of  practice  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity. To  my  eyes,  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum,  such  as  may  now  be 
seen  in  our  English  counties,  with  its  pleasant  grounds,  its  airy  andj 
cleanly  wards,  its  many  comforts,  and  wise  and  kindly  superintend 
dcnce,  provided  for  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  the  double  burden 
of  poverty  and  mental  derangement — I  say  this  sight  is  to  me  the 
most  blessed  manifestation  of  true  civilization  that  the  world  can 
present.*' 

The  English  lunacy  law,  setting  aside  the  special  statutes  dating 
from  King  Edward  IL,  regulating  the  proceedings  in  chancery,  are. 
the  result  of  the  legislation  of  1845,  and  consist  chiefly  of  acts^ 
amendmg  other  acts.  It  is  considered  in  England  that  a  bill  for  the 
general  consolidation  and  amendment  of  these  several  statutes  is  an 
urgent  necessity.  Tlie  government  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield  announced^ 
in  her  majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening  of  Parlia* 
ment  in  February,  iS8o,that  such  a  measure  was  in  preparation.  It 
is  earnestly  desired  in  England  that  Uie  government  should  give  the 
question  of  lunacy  law  reform  their  early  and  careful  attention.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  C,  Lockhart  Robertson,  Lord  Chancellor*s  j 
Visitor  in  Lunacy,  that  a  royal  commission  should  be  issued  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  working,  in  detail,  of  the  lunacy  law,  and 
to  make  suggestions  for  its  consolidation  and  amendment  What 
seems  to  be  desired  for  one  thing,  is  a  cheap  and  speedy  method  of 
placing  the  property  of  lunatics  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  seems  to  many  in  England  desirable  that,  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  lunacy  of  the  kingdom  should  be  under  the  control 
and  cognizance  of  the  lunacy  board.  Dr.  Robertson  says :  **  The 
whole  future  efficiency  of  the  English  county  asylums  depends  upon 
the  right  adjustment  of  the  relative  control  given  to  the  local  au- 
thorities through  the  new  county  boards  and  to  the  central  govern- 
ment through  the  commissioners  in  lunacy.*' 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  present  lunacy  commission  of 
England  requires  both  extension  and  remodelling,  although  great 
confidence  is  expressed  in  England  in  the  ability,  industry,  and  in- 
tegrity' with  which  the  existing  lunacy  law  is  administered  by  the 
commissioners.  The  English  Government  needs  to  pass  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  measure  of  lunacy  law  reform,  so  as  to  extend  to 
the  insane  of  England  the  fullest  amount  both  of  protection  and 
liberty. 
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The  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  at  Morningside,  is  under  the  able 
manaj^ement  of  Dr.  Clouston,  This  institution  has  beds  for  two 
hundred  private  and  six  hundred  pauper  patients.  These  two 
classes  are  assigned  to  separate  buildings.  For  the  private  class 
there  are  two  or  thfee  cottages,  and  also  Craig  House,  which  ac- 
commodates twelve^XDr  fifteen  of  the  best-paying  patients.  Those 
patients  of  the  private  class  who  do  not  pay  much  more  than  the  in- 
stitution receives  for  charity  patients,  live  in  the  same  buildings 
with  the  latter  class,  but  have  a  separate  dining-room  and  a  better 
dietary  than  the  pauper  class.  The  main  building  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  has  fine  dining-rooms,  off  from  which  run  conserva- 
tories filled  with  plants  and  flowers.  There  arc  also  glass  corridors 
about  the  building  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  There  are  open-grate 
fires  in  the  wards.  The  patients  are  employed  about  the  grounds. 
Dr  Clouston  treats  hi#excited  patients  by  keeping  them  out  all  day 
in  the  open  air,  and  gives  a  warm  bath,  followed  by  the  bromides,  at 
night.  No  mechaivcal  restraint  is  used.  There  are  padded  rooms 
for  violent  cases,  but  Dr,  Clouston  beh'eves  in  full  liberty  and  little 
seclusion. 

The  three  Middlesex  asylums  are  Hanwell,  Colney  Hatch,  and 
Banstead.  Dr*  Raynor  is  the  medical  superintendent  of  Hanwell, 
and  his  patients  are  mostly  acute  and  recent  cases.  Nearly  all  of 
his  patients  are  kept  employed  in  some  manner.  He  uses  no  me- 
chanical restraint,  but  canvas  suits  are  used  for  destructive  patients. 
In  cases  of  great  excitement,  he  employs  extra  attendants.  There 
are  padded  rooms  for  violent  cases.  Dr.  Raynor  uses  few  sedatives, 
but  keeps  his  maniacal  cases  in  open  air. 

At  Colney  Hatch,  Dr.  Marshall  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
female  department,  and  Dr.  Shephard  of  the  male  side.  No  me- 
chanical restraint  is  used,  but  they  have  strong  rooms  and  also 
padded  rooms.     Sedatives  are  seldom  used. 

Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw  is  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Banstead 
Asylum,  and  he  treats  his  patients  on  the  non-restraint  system.  The 
patients  are  made  to  work  whenever  possible.  They  have  mittens 
and  padded  rooms  for  bad  and  destructive  cases. 

In  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke^s  Hospitals,  the  patients  receive  few 
sedatives,  and  are  treated  on  the  non-restraint  system.  They  have 
padded  rooms  and  canvas  clothing  for  destructive  patients.  At  Beth- 
lehem there  is  one  attendant  for  every  six  patients. 

Dr.  Richard  Greene  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Northampton 
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County  Insane  Asylum  at  Bcnywood  near  Northampton.  The 
building  accommodates  600  patients.  There  is  one  attendant  for  every 
15  patients.  Close  shutters  close  all  the  windows  in  the  single  rooms, 
and  the  other  windows  have  stops,  which  prevent  their  being  either 
raised  or  lowered  more  than  about  half  a  foot.  There  are  padded 
rooms  and  also  rooms  with  double  doors.  The  suicidal  cases  are 
placed  in  one  ward  every  night,  and  are  specially  watched,  The^ 
patients  occupy  single  rooms  with  doors  of  open  woodwork  to  make 
surveillance  easy.  The  patients  are  all  made  to  work,  and  all  the 
shoes  and  clothes  of  the  male  patients  are  made  in  the  shops  byj 
male  patients.     Sedatives  and  the  wet  pack  are  used  as  required. 

The  Manchester  Royal  Asylum  at  Cheedle  is  run  on  the  extreme 
non-restraint  system.  There  are  no  walls  about  the  asylum  as  is 
customary  in  England,  Both  pay  patients  and  charity  patients  are 
received.  Many  patients  have  their  own  private  parlors  besides 
their  sleeping-rooms,  which  arc  one  story  higher  up.  In  maniacal 
cases  dark  and  padded  rooms  are  used.  Sedatives  are  used  when* 
ever  needed.  Nothing  but  mittens  are  used  In  the  way  of  mechani- 
cal restraint. 

Mr-  Bailey  is  the  superintendent  of  St.  Andrew's  Hospital  at 
Northampton,  and  the  patients  come  entirely  from  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  There  are  many  acres  of  ground »  beautifully  laid 
out  in  fine  lawns  and  gardens,  and  the  accommodations  within  are 
spacious  and  first-class  in  every  respect  Mechanical  restraint  is  un- 
known, attendants  taking  the  place  of  restraint.  Sedatives  are  freely 
used. 

Dr.  Ycllowlees  is  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Asylum  at  Gartnarcl.  The  pay  patients  and  charity  patients  ar^ 
separated  in  different  buildings.  The  private  patients  take  their  meals 
in  the  corridors,  and  the  charity  patients  have  a  large  common  dining- 
room.  The  lowest  price  for  patients  is,  I  believe,  two  guineas  per 
w^eck,  while  charit>'  patients  are  paid  for  by  their  parishes  at  twelve 
shillings  per  week.  The  asylum  is  run  on  the  non-restraint  system. 
Sedatives  arc  freely  used  when  necessary.  Dr.  Yellowlees  secures 
the  clothing  on  destructive  patients  by  locked  buttons  and  buckles. 
There  are  many  open  fire-places. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Skae  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Ayr  District  Asylum, 
which  holds  300  patients  of  the  lower  classes. 

Dr.  Rutherford  is  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Barony  Parochial 
Asylum  at  Lcnzic  near  Glasgow.     The  buildings  will  accommodate 
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500  patients.  There  is  one  attendant  for  every  12  patients.  Open 
fire-places  are  in  use,  and  all  able-bodied  patients  work  outside.  The 
non-restraint  system  and  unlocked  doors  are  the  rule.  There  are 
workshops  for  all  the  trades.  They  have  a  farm  of  four  hundred 
acres,  and  there  are  no  fences  about  the  grounds.  Very  few  seda- 
tives are  used  here.  Maniacal  patients  are  kept  to  the  open  air; 
of  course  escapes  are  frequent  Some  of  the  hospitals  have  sum* 
mer  houses,  where  small  parties  go  out,  stay  for  two  or  three  days 
or  weeks,  and  return  again,  fresh  sets  of  patients  being  allowed  to  go 
out  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  true  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum, 
the  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  the  Asylum  at  Cheedle.  In  Scotland 
moleskin  garments  are  used  for  destructive  patients  who  tear  their 
clothing.  In  1881,  310  escapes  were  made  from  Scottish  asylums; 
of  these  206  were  brought  back  within  twenty^- four  hours,  61  in 
less  than  a  week,  and  21  after  more  than  seven  days.  The  re- 
maining 22  did  not  return.  Accidents  during  1881  were  141;  II 
ending  fatally,* 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  Scotland  the  commis- 
sioners say:  "  The  figures  in  the  table  do  not  indicate  any  steady  or 
appreciable  increase  in  the  admission  of  private  patients  into  asylums, 
while  there  is  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  registered  during  the  last  year.  This  increase  exceeds  that 
during  any  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  board,  and  amounted 
to  333,  the  number  being  337  pauper  lunatics  over  and  4  private  pa- 
tients under  the  number  for  1880,  The  distribution  also  of  pauper 
patients  in  private  dwellings  continues  to  show  considerable  increase, 
the  number  for  the  period  under  review  being  52  ;  it  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  in  this  connection,  that  in  Scotland  no  pauper 
lunatics  are  accommodated  in  private  asylums,  the  public  establish- 
ments alone  receiving  them.  The  admission  of  voluntary  patients 
in  the  year  amounted  to  38,  this  number  11  less  than  in  1880,  and 
the  same  figure  under  the  average  admission  between  1875-79.  We 
have  for  some  years  been  able  to  say  that  nothing  has  occurred  to 
indicate  any  difficulty  or  disadvantage  traceable  to  the  presence  of 

♦  Insaniiy  in  France. — The  four  Parisiatn  asylums  irc  the  Bieltre,  Salptoi^re,  Char- 
enton,  anJ  St.  .Anne.  AU  the  inmates  live  much  in  the  open  air.  Water,  us  a  means  of 
treatment,  b  much  used,  and  elaborate  means  for  this  are  provided.  Retraint  is  freely 
u^d.  Inanity  U  more  active  in  France  than  in  England  and  there  is  more  agitation* 
At  Ijiusanne,  in  Sunttrrland^  no  restraint  is  used.  Maniacal  attacks  are  milder  here 
than  in  France  and  Italy.  At  the  a-syhim  at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany^  leather  mitten<«  and 
Ihe  wet  pack  are  used  to  restrain  patients.     The  policy  of  Germany  is  thai  uf  nun -restraint* 
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this  class  of  patients  in  asylums ;  and  we  continue  to  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  useful  provision  of  the  law  which  permits  persons  who 
desire  to  place  themselves  under  care  in  an  asylum  to  do  so  in  a 
way  which  does  not  require  them  to  go  through  forms  from  which 
they  naturally  shrink,  and  yet  affords  sufficient  guarantee  against 
abuse.  At  the  visits  of  the  medical  commissioner  to  asylums  all 
voluntary  inmates  are  seen,  and  they  have  then  an  opportunity  of 
making  statements  in  regard  to  their  position,  should  they  desire  to 
make  any.  Where  tliere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  in  any  way 
fail  to  understand  the  conditions  of  their  residence,  we  consider 
it  proper  to  explain  these  conditions ;  but  we  have  never  found  that 
the  nature  of  their  position  has  been  intentionally  concealed  from 
them.  Discharges  numbered  among  recovered  patients,  no  fewer 
than  1188;  206  private  and  9S2  pauper.  These  figures  are  both 
higher  in  respect  to  annual  rates  and  to  averages." 

The  thirty-sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  England 
yields  confirmatory  evidence  respecting  the  suspected  increase  in 
lunacy  in  that  country,  "The  large  increase  noticed  in  the  number 
of  lunatics  last  year  is  almost  entirely  among  the  pauper  classes,  the 
private  patients  remaining  comparatively  stationary.  The  figures  for 
1 88 1  show  an  increase  of  1 80 1  as  compared  with  those  relating  to 
1880;  the  average  annual  increase  of  pauper  patients  for  the  preced- 
ing years  having  been  only  1507/*  During  the  year  dealt  with  in 
this  report  17  deaths  by  suicide  occurred  in  county  and  borough 
asylums.     In  three  cases  the  patients  were  away  on  trial. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Blandford,  of  England,  in  writing  on  the  treatment  of 
insanity  says :  "  Our  object  should  be  to  restore  to  health  the  disor- 
dered brain,  to  cause  the  incessant  waste  to  cease,  to  promote  a  stor- 
ing and  not  an  expenditure  of  nerve-force.  The  brain  must  be 
nourished  by  healthy  blood.  The  quantit>^  of  the  latter  when  in  de- 
fect must  be  increased;  when  its  quality  is  in  fault  it  must  be  im- 
proved ;  and  when  the  blood-flow  is  in  excess  it  must  be  checked ; 
while  all  causes  of  disturbance  reacting  upon  the  brain  from  other 
organs  of  the  body  must  be  removed/*  He  also  wisely  says  :  **  Many 
persons  at  tlie  very  outset  of  insanity  may  by  removal  and  judicious 
treatment  be  cured,  if  their  friends  will  only  open  their  eyes  and 
acknowledge  the  threatening  evil,  and  not  wait,  as  they  so  often  do,  till 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  interfere,  etc.  Patients*  friends  con- 
stantly make  a  mistake;  they  keep  the  patient  out  of  an  asylum  at 
tile  time  asylum  treatment  would  cure  him,  and  send  him  there 
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when  all  hope  of  cure  is  over,  and  when  as  a  chronic  lunatic  he 
would  be  just  as  well  off  out  of  one." 

"  To  procure  sleep  no  drug  in  his  experience  approaches  chloral 
in  value,  and  few  are  the  cases  where  it  is  totally  inefficacious.  He 
has  failed  to  perceive  the  pernicious  effects  attributed  to  it  by  some 
writers,  and  the  results  both  in  severe  and  slight  cases  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  In  the  melancholic  and  non-excited  cases  the 
preparations  of  opium  are  of  great  service,  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  chloral.  In  excitement,  bromide  of  potassium  is  valuable, 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  chloral,  Indian  hemp,  or  henbane. 
Calabar  bean  is  useful  in  general  paralysis.  Good  and  abundant  food 
is  an  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  stimulants  are  required 
in  many  cases,  particularly  the  depressed  and  anaemic  forms,  but  in 
the  opposite,  though  often  useful,  they  in  some  cases  produce  or  in- 
crease excitement,  especially  in  the  early  stage.  With  the  food 
tonics  should  be  given,  and  those  best  suited  are,  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, the  mineral  rather  than  the  vegetable,  and  chief  of  all,  the 
preparations  of  iron." 

I  regard  the  following,  written  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  emi- 
nent Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  as  very  valuable  to  the  profession,  and 
accordingly  insert  it : 

On  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity. — It  is  necessary  that  we  should,  before  being 
able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  medical  treatment,  entertain  just  and  enlightened  views  as 
to  the  curability  of  insanity.  I  now  speak  from  a  somewhat  enlarged  experience,  from 
much  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  if  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  medical  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages,  or  even  within  a  few  months 
of  the  attack,  insanity,  unless  the  result  of  severe  physical  injury  to  the  head,  or  con- 
nected with  a  peculiar  conformation  of  chest  and  cranium,  and  an  hereditary  diathesis, 
is  as  easily  curable  as  any  other  form  of  bodily  disease  for  the  treatment  of  which  we  apply 
the  resources  of  our  art.  It  is  a  lamentable  error  to  suppose,  and  a  dangerous,  a  false, 
and  unhappy  doctrine  to  promulgate,  that  the  disordered  affections  of  the  mind  are  not 
amenable  to  the  recognized  principles  of  medical  science.  I  again  declare  it  to  be  my 
positive  and  deliberately-formed  opinion  that  there  are  few  diseases  of  equal  magnitude 
so  susceptible  of  successful  medical  treatment  in  the  incipient  form  as  those  implicating 
the  normal  action  of  thought.  The  va.st  amount  of  incurable  cases  of  insanity  which 
crowd  the  wards  of  our  national  and  private  asylums  is  pregnant  with  important  truths. 
In  the  history  of  these  unhappy  persons — these  lost  and  ruined  minds — we  read  recorded 
the  sad,  melancholy,  and  lamentable  results  of  either  a  total  neglect  of  all  efficient  cura- 
tive treatment  at  a  period  when  it  might  have  arrested  the  onward  advance  of  the  cere- 
bral mischief  and  maintained  reason  upon  her  seat ;  or  of  the  use  of  injudicious  and  unjus- 
tifiable measures  under  mistaken  notions  of  the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease.  In 
no  class  of  affections  is  it  so  imperatively  necessary  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  early 
and  prompt  treatment  as  in  the  disorders  of  the  brain  affecting  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind.     I  do  not  maintain  that  our  curative  agents  are  of  no  avail  when  the  disease  has 
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passed  beyond  what  is  desi^atcd  the  •*  curable  suge.'*  My  experience  irresistibly  lends 
to  ihe  conclusioQ  Ibat  we  have  ofteD  in  our  power  the  meaas  of  curing  insanity,  even 
after  it  has  been  of  some  year^'  durationt  if  we  obtain  a  thorough  appreciAtion  of  the 
physical  and  mentaJ  aspects  of  the  case,  and  perse veringly  and  continually  apply  reme- 
dial measures  for  its  removal ;  but  I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  upon  the  vital  necessity 
of  the  early  and  prompt  exhibition  of  curative  means  in  ihe  incipient  stage  of  mental 
derangement. 

I  believe  insanity  I'l  am  now  referring  to  persistent  insanity,  not  those  transient  and 
evanescent  forms  of  disturbed  mind  occasionally  witnessed)  to  be  the  result  of  a  specific 
morbid  action  0/  ihe  JktmispktricaJ  ganglia  ^  ranging /ram  irritation^  /asrive  and  a<tive 
e&Mgesfiani  up  to  positive  and  unmistakahie  injlammatory  action.  This  state  of  the  brain 
may  be  conhncd  to  one  or  two  of  the  six  layers  composing  the  hemispherical  ganglia  ; 
but  alt  the  layers  are  generally  more  or  less  implicated,  in  conjunction  with  the  tubular 
fibres  passing  from  the  hemispheres  through  the  vesicular  neurine.  This  si-vecific  inflam- 
tnatioHj  from  its  incipient  to  the  more  advanced  stage,  is  often  associated  with  great  vital 
iwd  nervous  depression.  It  is,  like  analogous  inflammation  of  other  sttuctures,  not  often 
accompanied  by  much  constitutional  or  febrile  disturbance  unless  \\  loses  its  speciBc  fea- 
tures and  approximates  in  its  character  to  the  inflammation  of  active  ccrebritis  or  menia- 
gttis.  This  state  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  is  frequently  conjoined  with  active  san- 
guineous circulation  and  congestion,  both  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  its  investing 
membranes.  The  morbid  cerebral  pathological  phenomena,  viz.,  the  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid,  the  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  its  adhe«>ions  to  the  cranium,  the  depositions 
so  often  observed  upon  ihe  convoluted  surface  of  the  hemispheres  and  on  the  meninges, 
the  hypertrophy,  scirrhus,  the  canccroas  afTectiuns,  the  induration,  the  depositions  of  bony 
matter  in  the  cerebral  vessels  and  on  the  dura  mater,  the  serous  fluids;  in  and  the  ulcera- 
tions upon  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  alterations  in  the  si/e,  consistence,  color,  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  vesicular  neunnd  and  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain — are  all, 
in  my  opinion,  the  results,  the  sequcUc,  more  or  less,  of  that  specific  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  fons  et  origa  ma/i  of  insanity  is  invariably  to  be  traced  to  the  brain.  The 
preliminary  morbid  action  and  irritation  are  often  situated  in  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  bowels,  the  lungs,  or  the  kidneys,  the  brain  being  secondarily  affected ;  never^ 
thcless,  in  all  cases  inducing  actual  insatuty,  the  hemispherical  ganglia  are  involved  in 
the  morbid  action.  The  most  recent  pathological  doctrine  propounded  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  insanity — I  refer  to  the  views  of  a  recent  writer — that  derangement  of 
mind  is  the  effect  of  •*  loss  of  nen'ous  tone,'*  and  that  this  loss  of  nervous  tone  is  *'  eauitJ 
hy  a  premature  and  abnormal  exhaustibidty  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  sensorium  *' — con* 
veys  to  my  mind  no  clear,  definite,  or  precise  pathological  idea.  It  is  true  that  we  often 
have,  in  these  affections  of  the  brain  and  iltsorders  of  the  mind,  **  loss  of  nervous  tunc  *^  and 
••  exhaustion  of  vilai  power,**  but,  to  my  conception,  these  arc  but  the  effecls  of  a  pri<yr 
morbid  e&ndiii^n  af  the  encephaton^  the  seqaetft  of  specific  inflammation  of  the  hemispher- 
ical ganglia.  To  argue  that  insanity  is  invariably  and  exclusively  the  result  of  "loss  of 
nervous  tone,"  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  the/t*x/  hoc  with  the  propter  hoe  ;  and 
would,  as  regards  therapeutical  measures,  act  as  an  igttis  fatum^  alluriug  us,  as  pntholo- 
gists,  from  the  right  and  legitimate  path.  1  feel  anxious  that  my  views  upon  this 
important  subject  should  be  clearly  enunciated  and  not  open  to  misconception.  I 
think  much  mischief  has  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  active  ordinary  cere- 
bral inflammation  in  cases  of  insanity,  for  it  has  led  Co  the  adoption  of  treatment 
most  destructive  to  life  and  ha'i  seriously  interfered  with  the  permanent  rc?itoration  of 
the   reasoning  powers.     Neverlheiesi,  insanity  is  occasionally  complicated  with  acute 
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cerebral  symptoms  sufficient  to  justify  as  in  the  cautious  use  of  snmewhat  active  meas- 
ures for  it*  rcmovaL  We  must  avoid  the  fatal  error  of  a  too  rapid  process  of  gen* 
cralltation*  and  be  careful  of  not  looking  to  symptoms  instead  of  to  the  disease  ttielf,  and 
of  permitting  ingenious  and  well  constructed  a  J^riori  theories  of  the  nature  of  insanity  to 
daxxle  our  imagination-s  and  abstract  the  mind  from  the  steady  and  p.itient  invcsngalion 
of  pathological  science  and  individual  cases  of  disease.  If  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be 
warped  by  the  inflammatory  theory  on  the  one  side  ( I  am  now  speaking  of  onimary  not 
of  j^d fie  inflammation),  and  conclude  thai  the  excitement  of  nmnia  is  to  be  subdued  by 
copious  depletion  or  the  administration  of  antiphlogistic  measures;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  adopt  the  speculative  opinions  of  those  who  lielivc  that  in  every  case  of  insaiuty, 
irrespeciive  of  it.s  origin,  its  progress,  or  its  character,  there  esiists  •*  mere  loss  of  nervous 
lone  ^*  caused  by  '*a  premature  abnormal  exhaustibility  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  scnso- 
rium/^  how  lamentably  shall  we  be  misled  as  to  the  real  character  of  insanity  and  in  the 
application  of  our  Lherapeutic  agents !  lliese  circumscribed  and  partial  views  of  ihc 
pathology  of  insanity  oftcni  alas^  lead  to  serious  solecisms  in  practice*  In  90  per  cent* 
of  the  cases  of  acute  mania  there  is  found  in  the  brain  and  its  meninges  a  sUlc  of  san- 
guineous congestion^  particularly  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  combined  with  alterations 
ill  the  gray  nervous  matter.  In  forming  anopiniou  of  the  actual  pathological  condition  of 
the  cerebral  substance  we  should  remember  ihat^  particularly  in  public  asylums,  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  for  recent  cases  to  be  admitted ;  that  the  acute  and  subacute  active  cerebral 
conditions  have  subsided  and  the  disease  has  assumed  a  chronic  form  before  the  patient 
is  examined  and  placed  under  treatment;  conscfjuently  many  deductions  recorded  by 
pathologists  have  been  based  upon  the  study  of  chronic  and  not  of  acute  mania.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  cases,  before  admission  into  our  national  asylunis^  have  passed  through 
the  primary  and  acute  stages,  and  have  probably  been  subjected  to  medical  trcatmcDt. 
This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  forming  our  opinion  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself,  but  of  the  medical  treatment  necessary  for  its  cure.  In  private  practice  the 
acute  forms  of  insanity  are  often  met  with,  but  even  with  the  advantages  which  the  phy- 
sician can  command  of  investigating  the  earlier  stages  of  deranged  mind,  he  often  dis- 
covers that  the  mental  affection  has  been  allowed  to  exist  and  slowly  progress  for  a  con- 
siderable period^  no  treatment,  either  medicaJ  or  moral,  having  been  adopted  for  its 
ftmoval.  If  the  incipient  form  of  insanity,  particularly  when  it  manifests  itself  in  pleth- 
oric constitulionsi  has  been  sudden  in  its  development,  is  the  result  of  physical  causes, 
and  IS  connected  with  the  retrocession  of  gout,  or  is  rheumatic  in  its  character,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  the  nature  of  the  changes  induced  in  the  brain  is  more  allied  to  that  of 
inflammation  than  that  of  nervous  exhaustion.  The  attacks  from  the  slow  and  insidious 
operation  of  moral  causes  are  less  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  acrive  symptoms.  In 
many  mstanccs  the  maniacal  excitement  is  as/A^mk  or  at&nu  in  its  character,  resembUng 
the  delirium  of  the  last  stages  of  typhus  fever. 

The  most  simple  ciassttication  of  insanity — the  one  hicst  adaf*ted  for  useful  and  practical 
purposes — is  its  division  into  the  acuff  and  cArtmic  forms;  the  in^ianity  ushered  in  by 
txrifemeni  or  t)y  depression  into  mania  and  meianckoHa — amentia  and  dimentia.  The 
minute  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  complicated  and  confused  classiftcation  to  be  found 
in  books  may  serve  the  ostentatious  purposes  of  thwe  desirous  of  making  pompous  dis- 
play of  scicntitic  lore,  but  I  think  they  have  tended  to  l>ewilder  and  obscure  the  under- 
itanding  of  the  student  and  lead  the  man  in  search  of  practical  truth  from  the  investiga* 
lion  of  ibc  dthca&e  itself  to  the  mere  study  of  it^  symptoms  and  to  the  consideration  of 
nnesscntial  {xiints  and  shades  of  difference.  Adhering  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  each 
form  ihould  be  viewed  In  relation  to  its  eompUcaiiens  a.s  well  as  to  its  assoi tat td  diseases. 
Among  the  former  are  epilepsy,  suicide^  homicide,  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  general 
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paralysis.     The  sssociiUed  diseases  implicate  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  stomAcb,  bowels, 
kidneVt  bladder^and  skin. 

Before  ^{^e^iking  of  the  preUminary  examination  of  the  patient  supposed  to  be  itisane 
And  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  insanityf  I  would  premise  ihat  those  inexperienced  in  the 
examination  of  this  class  of  casei  would  often  arrive  at  false  and  inaccurate  conclusions 
if  they  were  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  insane  often  describe  sensations  which  they 
hiive  never  experienced,  and  call  attention  to  important  symptoms  which  have  no  exist- 
ence except  in  their  own  morbid  imaginations,  A  patient  will  tell  you  that  he  hjis  a 
racking  headache  or  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  region,  bt^th  symptoms 
being  the  ftiuciful  creations  of  his  diseased  mind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
hysterical  forms  of  insanity,  in  which  there  always  exists  a  disposition  to  |jervert  the  truth 
and  exaggerate  the  symptoms.  Again,  serious  bodily  disease  may  be  present,  the  patient 
not  l>eing  sxilficienlly  ci>nscious  to  comprehcntl  tlie  nature  of  the  questions  asked  or  able 
to  give  intelligible  replies  to  the  anxious  interrogatories  of  the  physician.  Insanrtv-  often 
masks — effectually  obscurest-other  organic  aBection!i;|  Ih*  greater  malady  overpowering 
the  lesser  disease.  When  t<tir,  Ktnt^  and  the  Fo&l  are  standing  alnnc  upon  the  wild 
heath,  exposed  la  the  merciless  pelting  of  the  tempest,  AV«/  feelingly  implores  the  king 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  "  tyranny  of  the  o|^n  night  '*  in  an  adjoining  hovel ;  it  is  then 
thai  /►i'ijr  gives  expression  to  the  psychological  truth  ju*t  referred  to: 

"  Tliott  think*ii  *tis  much  that  this  contentious  itorm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  ;  so  His  to  thee ; 
But  whert  ike  grtatir  malady  is  fixed ^ 
7%€  lisser  u  Uttrce  felt ; 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 

Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  wkai  ^ais  there. '^ 

Disease  of  the  brain  may  destroy  all  apparent  conscionsness  of  pain  and  keep  in  abey- 
ance the  outward  and  appreciable  manifestations  of  other  important  indications  of  organic 
mischief.  Extensive  disease  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  kidneys^  bowels,  uterus,  and  heart 
have  been  known  to  have  progressed  to  a  fearful  extent  without  any  obvious  recognimble 
indication  of  the  existence  of  such  affections.  Insanity  appears  occasionally  to  modify 
the  ph^-Niognomy  and  symptomatology  of  ordinary  diseases  and  to  give  them  peculiAt  and 
specific  characteristic  features. 

Again,  ii  is  necessary  for  the  physician  to  watch  the  operation  of  medicine  in  mask* 
ing  important  diseases.  The  different  forms  of  narcotics,  if  given  in  heroic  dose-*,  often 
mislead  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature  of  bodily  diseases  not  directly  connected  with 
the  mental  affection.  The  most  essential  preliminary  matters  of  intfuiry  have  relation 
to  the  age,  temperament,  previous  occupation  and  condition  in  life  of  the  patient.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  character  and  duration  of  the  attack  ;  to  oi^certain 
whether  it  has  resulted  from  moral  or  physical  causes;  if  of  sudden,  insidious,  or  of 
slow  growth ;  whether  it  has  an  hereditary  origin,  or  is  the  effect  of  a  mental  shock, 
or  of  mechanical  injury ;  whether  it  is  the  first  attack,  and^  if  not,  in  what  features  it 
differs  from  previous  paroxysms.  It  will  also  be  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  it  is  com- 
plicated with  epilep-»y,  paraplegia,  or  hemiplegia,  suicidal  or  homicidal  impulses.  If  any 
prior  treatment  has  been  adopted  we  mu?it  ascertain  its  nature ;  whether  the  patient  has 
suffered  from  gout,  heart  disease,  rheumati>sm,  cutaneous  affection,  or  syphilis.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  cases  of  females,  to  obtain  accaratc  information  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  uterine  functions  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  moral  affections.  We  should  also 
inijuire  whether  the  patient  has  been  suspected  of  habits  of  self-abuse.     Having  obtained 
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accurate  information  upon  these  essential  points,  our  own  personal  observation  will  aid 
us  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  mental  disturbance  ;  the  configuration  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen ;  the  gait  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  sensibility  and  volitional  power 
manifested ;  the  state  of  the  retina,  the  pulse,  the  urine,  and  temperature  of  the  scalp  and 
body  generally ;  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  chyloix>ietic  viscera ;  the  action  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  nature  of  any  existing  disease  of  the  uterus.  If  a  patient  complains  of 
any  local  mischief,  however  imaginary  it  may  appear  to  be  at  the  time,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  we  should  clearly  satisfy  our  minds  upon  the  point  before  dismissing  it  as 
not  entitled  to  serious  investigation.  A  patient  once  bitterly  complained  of  retention  of 
urine;  upon  examination,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  distended  and  the  man  had  passed 
no  urine  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  about  to  enter  a  catheter,  when  the  patient  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  immediately  emptied  his  bladder.  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of 
a  merchant  who,  whilst  suffering  from  melancholia,  declared  that  some  foreign  body  was 
sticking  in  his  throat.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  supposed  fanciful  idea.  The  patient 
died,  and  an  ulcer  was  discovered  at  the  upper  third  of  the  oesophagus.  A  patient  com- 
plained of  devils  being  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  declared  that  they  were  acted 
upon  by  electric,  magnetic  agencies.  After  death  he  was  found  to  have  scirrhus  of  the 
stomach  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  A  patient  refused  to  eat ;  he  said  he 
could  not  swallow  his  food  without  great  pain.  As  he  had  exhibited  other  symp- 
toms of  a  disposition  to  suicide,  it  was  thought  by  myself  and  others  that  his  obsti- 
nate refusal  of  food  was  associated  with  ideas  of  self-destruction.  He  died,  and  at 
the  post-mortem  examination  a  stricture  in  the  pylorus  was  discovered.  These  illus- 
trations, and  they  could  easily  be  extended,  will  prove  the  importance  of  paying  minute 
attention  to  particular  delusions  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have  not 
a  particular  and  actual  physical  origin. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  insanity  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the 
attack,  its  character  and  origin,  and  the  diathesis  of  the  patient.  The  prognosis  is 
generally  unfavorable  if  the  disease  is  hereditary — if  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  exhibited  by  other  members  of  the  family  when  insane.  Insanity, 
accompanied  by  acute  excitement,  is,  aeteris  paribus,  more  easy  of  cure  than  when 
it  has  been  of  slow  and  gradual  growth  and  is  marked  by  great  mental  depression. 
The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  cases  of  puerperal  mania;  it  is  unfavorable  when  there 
exists  a  want  of  symmetry  between  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  with  small  anterior  and 
large  posterior  cerebral  development.  Any  great  inequality  in  the  cranial  conformation 
would  be  a  suspicious  indication.  The  existence  of  any  malformation  in  the  development 
of  the  chest  is  also  an  unfavorable  sign,  and  would  induce  us  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis. 
Dr.  Darwin  says,  when  a  person  becomes  insane  who  has  a  small  family  of  children  to 
absorb  his  attention,  his  prospect  of  recovery  is  but  small,  as  it  establishes  that  the  ma- 
niacal hallucination  is  more  powerful  than  those  ideas  which  usually  interest  us  most. 
The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  patients  are  under  the  morbid  delusion  that  they  are 
poisoned  and  are  constantly  suffering  internally  from  peculiar  sensations.  Religious  de- 
lusions are  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  other  morbid  impressions.  The  age  of  the 
patient  will  materially  guide  us  in  forming  a  correct  prognosis.  Hippocrates  says  the 
insane  are  not  curable  after  the  fortieth  year;  Esquirol  maintains  the  greater  portion 
recover  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty;  Ilaslam  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty.  As  a  principle,  we  may  conclude  that  the  probability  of  recovery  in  any  given 
case  is  in  proportion  to  the  early  age,  physical  condition,  and  duration  of  the  attack. 
When  a  patient  has  youth  and  a  good  constitution  to  aid  him,  and  is  advantageously 
placed,  having  at  command  remedial  measures,  and  is  excluded  from  all  irritating  cir- 
cumstances, the  prognosis  may  be  favorable.   I  have  seen  patients  after  the  advanced  age  of 
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sixty  and  seventy  recover,  and  cases  of  cure  arc  upon  record  where  insanity  has  esined 
for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  yean.  In  forming  our  prognosis  it  u  important  to  fciccrtain  the 
educational  training  of  the  patient  Has  he  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  great  self- 
conttoi  ?  Ha.?'  his  mind  been  well-disciplined  ?  Has  he  kejH  in  abeyance  the  passions, 
or  have  the  motions  and  impuli^es  of  his  nature  obtained  the  ma<^ery  over  him  ?  He 
who  has  been  taught  to  practice  self-denial  and  »elf'Control  in  early  life  t^,  ittteris  pari- 
fiuSf  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  recovery  than  he  who  has  permitted  himself  to  be 
the  willing  and  obedient  slave  of  every  passion  and  caprice.  Insanity  accompanied  with 
criminal  propensities  is  said  to  be  incurable,  because,  as  Ideler  urges,  such  patients  **  can- 
not  bear  the  torments  of  thetr  consciences,  and  relapse  into  the  stupefaction  of  tn^antty 
to  flee  from  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt"  The  prognoiis  is  unfavorable  when  the 
insanity  is  complicated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  deafness,  and 
paralysis  in  any  of  its  forms.  Lcdoas  of  the  motor  power  arc  very  uuGivorabte  indtca- 
tions.  Great  impairment  of  mind,  accompanied  with  delu^sinns  of  an  exallefl  character 
and  associated  with  paralysis,  is  generally  incurable.  Esquirol  says,  epilepsy,  if  asso- 
ciated with  insanity,  places  the  patient  beyond  all  prospect  of  cure.  I  should  lie  loath  to 
adopt  this  sweeping  condemnation.  I  have  seen  cases  of  epilepsy,  combined  with  men- 
tal derangement,  recqver,  although,  I  admit,  they  constitute  a  difficult  class  of  eases  to 
manage.— ZrtWtV/,  October  8th,  1852^  p.  32I, 

[Ah  it  would  be  imix)>siblc  to  describe  in  detail  the  particular  class  of  remedial  agents 
adapted  to  each  class  of  deranged  minds,  in  the  succeeding  lecture  Ihe  subject  has  been 
generalised,— the  most  prominent  kinds  of  insanity,  and  the  di6ficultics  of  their  manage- 
ment, only  being  di^icu&sed.] 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  important  and  much^litigated  question 
at  issue  among  practitioners  of  all  countries,  is  that  relating  to  the  propriety  of  depletion. 
Need  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  contliciing  and  contradictory  opinions  entertained  by 
eminent  writers  on  thisi  important  and  much-veved  therapeutical  point?  Whilst  i»ottie 
practitioners  of  great  repute  and  enlarged  ejsperience  fearlessly  recommend  copious  gene- 
ral depletion  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  refer  to  cases  in  which  this  practice  hits 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  others,  equally  eminent,  and  as  much  enltilcd  to 
our  respect,  denounce  the  lancet  as  a  most  fatally  dangerous  weapon,  and  >huddcr  at  the 
suggestion  of  abstracting,  even  locally,  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood.  In  avoiding  Scylla 
we  mu>t  be  cautious  of  being  impelled  into  Chary bilis.  The  error  consists  in  a  vain  eflbrt 
to  discover  a  uniform  rule  of  treatment,  and  attempting  to  propound  some  specific  mode 
of  procedure  adapted  to  all  cases.  He  who  maintains  that  bloodletting  is  never  to  be 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  mania,  without  reference  to  its  character,  its  origin,  the  |»ccn- 
liar  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  existence  of  local  physical  morbid  conditions, 
which  may  be  materially  modifying  the  disease,  and  giving  active  development  to  delusive 
impressions,  is  not  a  safe  practitioner.  Neither  would  [  confide  in  the  judgment  of  the 
physician  who  would,  in  every  case  of  violent  maniacal  excitement,  attempt  to  tranquU- 
\izt  the  patient  by  cither  general  or  local  depiction. 

In  attacks  of  insanity,  when  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  patient  young  and  plethoric* 
the  habitual  secretion!»  suppressed,  the  head  hot  and  painful,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light, 
the  conjunctiva  injected,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse  rapid  and  hard,  and  the  parox- 
ysm sudden  in  its  development,  ptu  general  bleeding  will  often  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
cerebral  mischief,  greatly  facilitate  the  application  of  other  remedies,  and  ultimately  pro- 
mote recovery.  In  projiortion  as  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  insanity  approach  those  of 
phrcnitis,  shall  we  be  justified  in  the  use  of  general  depiction.  Although  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally, in  instances  presenting  jxjculiar  characteristic  features, — cases  occurring  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  lifci  where  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  above  par ^  and  is  of  a  son- 
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nneous  tempenLment, — that  we  arc  justiHcd  io  h«t%'tng  recourse  to  the  lancet,  there  is  a 
gc  dsss  of  recent  cases  presenting  themselves  in  the  asylums  for  the  tnmne,  bath  pub* 
lie  and  private,  in  the  treatment  of  which  wc  should  be  guilty  of  culpable  and  cruel 
gligencc,  if  we  were  to  omit  to  relieve  the  cerebral  symptoms  by  means  of  the  local 
istractiun  of  blood.  It  hj  alas !  the  fasliion  and  caprice  of  the  day  to  reckle&sly  decry 
the  applicatiou  of  cupping'g1as!i»es  or  of  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  in  con^c- 
(^ucncc,  t  think,  of  the  slavish  deference  shawn  to  the  opinion  of  a  few  French  patholo* 
gbts  of  eminence,  who  have,  by  their  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  a// */<'//<'/iWi,  fright- 
ened us  into  ijubmission,  and  compelled  us  to  do  violence  to  our  own  judgment.  The 
local  abstraction  of  blood  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  discreet  and  judicious  practitioner,  a 
powerful  curative  agent;  and  yet  it  is  the  practice  of  some  men,  and  men,  too,  of  poii  lion, 
to  discard  altugetlier  the  remedy, 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  kind  of  ca.se  in  which  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  will  be 
found  moit  benelicial,  if  proper  regard  be  had  to  the  temperament^  constitutional  condition, 
and  the  local  circum^^tances  modifyini^  ihe  character  of  the  attack.  In  insanity,  when  the 
exacerbations  occur  at  the  menstrual  period,  ctrferis  paribus^  leeches  to  the  vulva  and 
thighs^  with  the  use  of  foot-bath,  and  the  exhibition  of  aloetic  purgatives,  will  t>e  attended 
by  the  most  favorable  results.  In  irregular  and  obstructed  menstruation,  the  local  abstrac* 
tion  of  blood  will  be  very  serviceable*  In  suppressed  h»:morrhoids,  leeches  to  the  neigh- 
liorbood  of  the  sphincter  uni  will  greatly  benefit  in  unloading  the  h^-cmorrhoidal  vessels, 
and  relieve  the  brain  of  undue  excitement.  In  cases  of  nymphomania,  leeches  to  the 
Tulva  arc  indicated,  and  have  been  known  to  greatly  benefit.  In  cases  of  intermittent 
insanity,  the  paroxysm  may  often  be  cut  short  by  relieving  the  overloiaded  state  of  the  vcs- 
scb  of  Ihe  head  by  means  of  cupping  or  the  application  of  leeches.  In  some  instances, 
I  have  tried  Dr.  Wigan's  plan,  atid  have  applied  leeches  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane^ 
particularly  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  of  early  life,  and  connected  ^fcith  conduct  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  cerebral  irritation.  I  have  seen  this  mode  of  procedure  of  essential 
benefit  in  persons  of  plethoric  constitution  and  of  sanguineous  temperament.  Occasion* 
ally  the  insanity  is  found  to  be  associated  with  active  visceral  disease,  or  with  hypertrDphy 
and  other  affections  of  the  heart.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  there  exists  great 
tenderness  over  the  region  of  any  of  the  visceral  organs,  and  we  arc  satistied,  by  a  care* 
ful  stethoscopic  examination,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  present,  leeches  applied 
over  the  seat  of  the  local  mischief,  conjoined  with  other  appropriate  treatment,  will  ma* 
tertally  aid  us  in  subduing  the  maniacal  atlcction.  In  cases  of  illusions  of  hearing,  or  of 
vision,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  apply  leeches  behind  the  ears,  or  over  the  supercdiary 
ridges.  I  have  known  this  practice  entirely  remove  the  morbid  illusions  which  had  been 
embittering  the  per^n's  life. 

But  apart  entirely  from  the  local  affections  to  which  I  have  leferred,  for  the  treatment  of 
idiopathic  insanity,  apparently  without  any  complications,  or  modified  by  any  of  the  associ- 
ated diseases,  the  careful  and  temperate  local  abstraction  of  blo^jd,  when  general  depletion 
is  inadmissible,  will  often  materially  shorten  the  duration  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  and 
restore  the  mind  to  a  healthy  condition.  I  am  anxious  to  record  my  favorable  opinion  of 
this  mode  of  treatment,  because  I  have  witnessed  su  many  sad  reitults  from  an  opposite, 
timid,  and  reprehensible  neglect  of  the  means  placed  within  our  power  fur  the  treatment 
of  the  varied  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  derangement  Sad  cuiu»equenccs  have  un- 
doubtedly followed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  depletory  measare.*^;  the  presence  of  violent 
mental  excitement  has  occasionally  led  the  practitioner  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
was  of  an  active  character ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  allay  the  undue  cerebral  excitement 
by  means  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  the  patient  has  sunk  into  incurable  and  hopeless  de- 
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mentta.  But  recognixing  an  amrmU  class  of  cases,  where  great  excitement  h  often  a&so^ 
cUted  with  lo^  of  nervous  and  vital  power,  we  must  be  cautioas  in  permitting  serious 
disease  to  be  creeping  stealthily  on  in  the  bmin,  no  effort  being  made  to  relieve  the  con- 
gested cerebral  vessels  or  inflamed  tissue,  until  seriou.^  disorganization  ha:s  taken  place  in 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  vesicular  matter,  and  the  patient  is  forever  lost.  In  Ihc  treat* 
mtTii  of  acute  mania,  the  remedy  next  in  importance  to  cautious  dcpleiion  is  that  of  /r^- 
hn^d  hot  baths.  To  Dr.  Brierrc  dc  Boismont,  of  Paris,  at  who<.e  excellent  in«>titution  I 
first  witnessed  the  application  of  this  remedial  agent,  the  profe^ion  is  indebted  for  reviv- 
ing a  practice  which  bad  long  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the 
prolonged  hot  bathsi  will  be  found  of  the  most  essential  service.  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
has  recorded  the  history  of  siKty-one  of  seventy  two  cases  that  were  subjected  to  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Three- fourths  of  this  number  were  cured  in  a  week,  and  the  rcmaiD- 
dcr  in  a  fortnight.  The  patients  remain  from  eight  to  ten  and  fifteen  hours  tn  warm  baths, 
whilst  a  current  of  cold  water  is  continually  poured  over  the  head;  the  temperature  of 
these  baths  is  from  82^  to  S6°  Fahr. ;  ihe  affusions  60**  Fahr,  Among  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  these  baths,  Dr.  B.  dc  Boismont  reckons  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  and 
respiration,  relaxation  of  the  nkin,  alleviation  of  thirst,  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  into  the  economy,  an  abundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  a  tendency 
to  steep,  a  state  of  repose.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  be  ineffectual  in  ca»es  of 
periodic  intermittent  mania,  in  mania  beginning  with  great  mental  impairment,  or  asso- 
ciated with  epilepsy  or  general  paralysis.  The  result  of  my  own  experience  of  this  plan 
of  treatment  has  produced  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  I  think  it  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial  in  all  our  public  asylums  where  they  admit  acute  and  recent  cases. 

In  some  forms  of  acute  mania  it  is  desirable,  as  a  substitute  for  depletion,  to  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  the  exhibition  of  nauseating  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  an- 
timony ;  it  may  be  serviceably  combined  with  the  tinctures  of  digitalis  and  hyosc^  amus. 
This  remedy,  however,  requires  careful  watching,  as  it  often  has  been  known  to  suddenly 
reduce  the  vital  powers  to  a  low  ebb,  and  extinguish  life.  It  will  be  found  beneficial  in 
proportion  to  the  recent  character  of  the  case^  and  the  positive  activity  of  the  cerebral 
circulatinn.  The  tincture  of  digitalis  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  anti-maniacal 
remedy ;  the  experience  of  late  years  has  not  encouraged  us  in  administering  it  in  the 
doses  prescribed  by  some  of  the  old  writers;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  useful  agent,  and  occa- 
sionally proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  hand  of  the  practitioner  who  carefully  watches 
its  operation. 

For  the  cure  of  the  acute  forms  of  insanity  the  douche  bath  has  been  much  lauded ; 
but  this  remedy  is  now  rarely  used  in  British  asylums.  I  have  occasionally  seen  benefit 
deiived  from  its  exhibition,  but  it  requires  great  caution  in  its  use.  A  patient  has  been 
subjected,  whilst  in  a  paroxysm  of  acute  delirium,  to  the  douche  bath,  and  has  sunk  almost 
immediately  into  incurable  idiocy  \  The  physical  shock  has  occasionally  l»ecii  known  to 
produce  a  good  moral  impression.  For  illustration  :  a  patient  imagined  himself  emperor 
of  the  world,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  address  him  by  any  other  title.  The  im- 
mediate application  uf  the  douche  bath  destroyed  his  idea  of  royal  dignity,  and  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  he  had  never  been,  nor  was  at  any  time  a  regal  pcn.unage.  A 
few  hours  subsequently  the  delusive  impression  returned  in  all  its  original  force ;  the 
douche  bath  was  again  had  recourse  to,  and  a  second  time  the  morbid  impression  van- 
ished; by  a  series  of  baths  he  was  restored  to  sanity,  and  after  his  complete  recovery^ 
when  the  particulars  of  his  case  were  placed  before  him,  he  observed,  '*  Why  did  you 
not  whip  me,  and  beat  this  non^^ense  out  of  my  head  ?  I  wonder  how  yon  could  have 
borne  with  my  folly,  or  I  have  been  guilty  of  such  contemptible  arrogance  and  obsti- 
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iwcy."  Asa  Rulntittitc  for  the  douche,  the  shower  bath  is  often  uaed  wUh  great  benefit* 
particularly  in  certain  forms  of  melancholia,  associated  with  nervous  depression  And 
general  debility.  In  cases  of  melancholia,  or  other  kinds  of  chronic  insanity'  connected 
wiih  a  congc^cd  siftlc  of  the  liver,  the  niiTo-muriatic  b^ith  will  occasionally  do  much 
good,  Tn  a  few  mMance$  I  have  noticed  marked  bene6t  from  BcrtoUni's  sedative  bath, 
compo<%ed  of  henbane  Iwo  pounds,  and  e4ual  parts  of  hemlock,  and  chcrry-Uurcl  leaves, 
well  infuvcd  in  a  sufficient  <juantity  of  hot  water  But  the  simple  hot  bath  in  certain 
conditiuns  of  the  nervous  sy.stem,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  syicidal  mania,  is  of  the 
utmost  bene5t.  A  warm  bMh  a  s}wti  period  before  retiring  to  re»t,  bathing  the  head  at 
the  same  time  with  cold  wnt«r,  particularly  if  the  scalp  be  unnaturally  hot,  will  often 
insure  a  tjuict  and  composed  night,  when  no  description  of  sedative,  however  potent  iti 
character  and  dose,  would  tnRuence  the  system. 

In  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  and  throughout  its  whole  course,  the  bowels  are  often 
in  an  obstinately  constipated  condition*  The  concentration  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
brain  appears  to  interfere  with  that  supply  which  should  proceed  to  other  siractures;  con- 
sequently there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  healthy  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  and  an  interruption  to  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  caiiaK  There 
IS  no  class  of  agents  which  act  so  certainty  and  effectually  in  relieving  the  mind  when 
under  the  influence  of  depressing  emotion,  as  cathartics.  The  ancients  considered  helle- 
bore as  a  specific  in  certain  form*  of  melancholia.  In  the  hands  of  modem  practition- 
ers it  has  not  been  found  to  merit  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  it. 
It  is  important  io  t\cry  case  of  insanity,  but  particularly  in  the  acute  stages  of  mental 
derangement,  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  succession  of  brisk  ca- 
thartics. The  bowels  are  often  found  gorged  with  fecal  matter,  and  immediate  relief 
often  follows  the  administration  of  two  or  three  doses  of  cnlomel  and  colocynth,  or  of 
croton-oil.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  a^si^it  the  operation  of  tlie  cathartic^*  by  means 
of  cncmata.  In  hyslcrical  and  some  other  forms  of  insanity  there  is  always  n  dispo<iition 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  resolutely  to  rcsi'*t  the  calls  of  nature,  and,  knowing  this  pccu-: 
liarity,  we  must  carefully  watch  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  oihcrwisc  serious  mechani- 
cal obstructions  may  ensue,  followed  by  intractable  diseases  of  the  rectum.  Insanity  is 
often  associated  with  gastric  and  intestinal  disea.se,  with  an  irritable  condititm  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  in  such  c^ses,  although  it  is  important 
Io  relieve  the  l>owels  and  prevent  them  from  being  constipated,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  injudicious  eahibition  of  irritating  drastic  cathartics  may  aggravate  the  mental 
disease,  by  increasing  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  thus  do  permcinent  and 
irremediable  mischief.  Much  injury  may  arise  from  the  indiscriminate  and  injudicious 
administration  of  cathartics.  In  insanily  a^ocialed  wiih  menstnial  ob'itructions,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  eKhihtt  the  clas^  of  purgatives  known  to  act  specifically  upon  the  lower 
bofifel;  consequently  aloetic  cathartics,  such  as  the  compound  decoction  of  a  toes,  are 
foumi  of  most  service  in  these  cases.  In  plethoric  habtts,  when  there  is  a  marked  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  no  medicine  will  relieve  so  speedily  as  active  doses  of  the 
com|ioond  powder  of  jalap. 

In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  class  of  medicines  termed  itdativt  play  an  imporlant 
pan.  if  exhibited  with  judgment,  the  roost  gratifying  Tesull-*  often  follow  their  i-onfin- 
H^Hf  and ptrsrt>tring  Qdministratum,  The  sedative  treatment  of  insanity  is  a  subject  of 
itself,  and  I  ijuite  de«])air  of  touching  even  upon  the  confines  of  many  interesting  and 
important  points  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  division  of  my  lecture.  In  insanity 
unassociatcd  with  active  cerebral  circulation,  congestion,  or  paralysis,  or  after  the  head 
i^ymptoms  have  been  relieved  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  and  the  administration  of 
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Appropriate  medicuie,  the  exliibitioa  of  sedative  will  be  followed  b)'  the  most  beneficial 
result*!.  In  recent  cases  they  are  generally  inadmissible,  except  in  delirium  tremens  and 
pucr|ieral  insanity,  and  other  forms  of  derangement  anatugous  in  their  pathological  char- 
actcr  aiid  ^ymplonu  to  these  affections.  In  chronic  in<uinity,m  melancholia  ttnconnected 
with  alxlominai  repletion,  or  visceral  diseii!>e,  the  persevering  use  of  i>edatives  in  various 
combination<%  will  often  re-establish  sanity,  when  no  other  course  of  treatment  b  likely 
to  be  succei)^ful  in  dispelling  the  illusive  impressions,  or  raising  the  drooping  and  de< 
sponding  spirits.  Battley's  solution,  the  tmcture  of  opium,  the  meconite,  acetate,  and 
hydrochloroie  of  morphia,  the  preparations  of  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  cam- 
phor, hops,  aconite,  ether,  chloroform^  hydrocyanic  acid,  Indian  hemp,  are  all  of  great 
|id  essential  service  if  adminii»tered  with  judgment  and  sagacity*  In  suicidal  insanity, 
irhen  local  cerebral  congestion  is  absent,  and  the  general  health  and  secretions  are  in 
good  condition,  the  meconite  and  hydrochloratc  of  morphia  often  act  like  acbarm.w^tm- 
itrrupttdly  and pcrseveHngi}  given  until  the  nervous  syuem  is  completely  under  its  influ- 
ence. I  have  witnes&ed  the  most  dii»tressing  attacks  of  suicidal  mania  yield  to  tliis  treat- 
ment, when  every  other  system  has  failed.  I  could  cite  the  particulars  of  numerous  cases 
of  Ihis  form  of  insanity  radically  cured  by  the  occasional  local  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  head,  the  administration  of  alteratives,  the  warm  bath,  and  sedatives.  In  the  use  of 
this  powerful  curative  agent,  our  success  will  often  depend  upon  a  ready  ada^atian  ^ftk^ 
kind  of  sedative  to  the  deseription  of  ease  in  which  it  may  be  deemed  admistH'Ut  and  a 
Jndicimu  eombimUii^H  of  various  J^inds  of  sedatives.  I  do  not  think  we  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  such  combinations.  I  have  often  i^een  an  apparently  incurable  and  unman- 
ageable  case  yield  to  several  kinds  of  sedatives  combined,  when  it  resisted  the  operation 
of  any  one  or  two.  The  extract  of  conium  is  often  of  service  in  cases  of  insanity  com- 
bined  with  epilept^y;  conjoined  with  mineral  tonics,  conium  is  occasionally  of  bene6t, 
particularly  in  melancholia  connected  with  chronic  di^ea^^es  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
with  neuralgia.  In  ca^es  of  uterine  irritation,  I  have  seen  great  good  result  from  the 
combination  of  hops,  camphor,  and  hyoscyamus.  In  illusions  of  vision,  belladonna, 
commencing  wtlh  quarter-graia  doses,  will  be  found  a  useful  remedy.  In  insanity 
complicated  with  dysmcnorrhcca,  the  combination  of  camphor  with  hyoscyamus,  opium 
or  conium,  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  hydrochloratc  of  morphia, 
m  union  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  seda- 
tive treatment  is  de*iirable.  I  am  often  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  sedative^i  and  tonics 
in  a  state  of  combination,  particularly  conium  with  iron,  opium  with  quinine,  or  with 
the  infusion  or  com(>ound  decoction  of  cinchona.  In  debility,  with  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  accompanied  by  restlessness,  Battley's  solution,  with  the  preparations 
of  cinchona,  will  often  prove  of  great  benefit.  The  tincture  of  sumbul  1  have  occasion- 
ally fldministcred,  and  I  think  with  advantage,  in  paroxysmal  or  convulsive  forms  of  in- 
sanity. I  have  given  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  drachms  for  a  dose.  In  hysterical  de- 
rangement, the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  will  occasionally  allay  the  excitement,  and 
produce  sleep  more  rapidly  than  any  other  form  of  sedative.  The  valerianate  of  line  has 
not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  spoken  so  highly  of  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. Tincture  of  opium  with  camphor,  and  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  is  an  excellent  com- 
bination in  cases  of  doubtful  cerebral  congestion.  Tincture  of  hops,  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  four  drachms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  when  no  other  formulae  are  admissible.  As 
a  mild  form  of  sedative,  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  is  occasionally  recommended  ; 
but  a  good  substitute  for  Dover's  powder  is  a  pill  composed  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and 
soap. 

In  treating  the  more  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  particularly  melancholia,  it  will  be  es> 
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sential  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  difficult  of  cure,  because,  owing  to  the  slow,  obscure 
,d  insidious  character  of  the  disease,  the  mental  affection  has  been  of  some  duration 
fore  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  has  been  directed  to  iti  existence-  As  this  form 
of  derangement  generally  exhibits  itself  in  trifling  perversions  of  the  affections  and  pro- 
pensities, leading  to  little  acts  of  extravagance  and  irregularity  of  conduct,  associated 
with  great  dcprtssion»  we  often  find  the  attack  has  existed  some  years  before  a  nccesssity 
U  fell  for  any  medical  advice  or  treatment — perhaps  a  suicidal  propensity  has  manifested 
itself,  this  being  the  first  npporent  overt  act  of  the  insanity. 

It  is  necessary,  before  suggesting  any  course  of  treatment  in  melancholia,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  latent  visceral  disease  be  present.  Occasionally  the  local  irritation  will  be 
found  either  in  the  liver,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  women  the  uterine  functions 
arc  frequently  disordered.  In  the  rcUgious  and  other  forms  of  melancholia  in  female*, 
the  delusive  ideas  arc  ofieo  associated  with  uterine  irritation ;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  actual  physical  derangement  of  an  active  character  exists  in  this  organ, 
the  best  treatment  will  be,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  ncighlxjrhood  of  the  litems, 
Combined  with  warm  hi|>-balhs,  sedatives  and  mineral  tonics.  In  cases  of  melancholia. 
the  digestive  functions  are  often  much  vitiated,  the  circulation  languid,  the  skin  cold  and 
flaccid  J  and  these  symptoms  being  conjoined  with  a  general  loss  of  physical  tone,  such 
patients  require  generous  dtet^  good  air^  gentle  exercise,  and  occasional  stimuli.  When 
dyspeptic  symjjtoms  are  combined  with  an  inactis'e  state  of  the  bowels,  I  have  often  ad- 
ministered the  compound  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  great  benefit.  It  is  imporlJint  to 
watch  the  particular  features  in  these  cases,  and  to  improve  the  general  health  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  mild  alteratives  and  vegetable  tonics,  with  alkalies.  I  have  occasionally  ad- 
linistcrcd,  with  hucces«,  in  this  form  of  insanity,  ap^jiarcntly  associated  with  an  abnor- 
,1  condition  of  the  nutritiou  of  the  brain,  cod-liver  oil,  with  preparations  of  iron. 
My  time  wtll  not  admit  of  my  submitting  for  your  approval  the  treatment  hc^t  adapted 
for  those  forms  of  mental  disease  associated  with  an  atrophied  or  softened  condition  of  the 
nervous  matter.  I  think  more  is  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  these  cases  than  the  writings 
of  medical  men  would  lead  the  student  to  suppose,  particularly  if  the  disease  be  seen  and 
subjected  to  treatment  in  the  early  stages.  I  have  recorded  the  details  of  several  instances 
of  cerebral  disease,  exhibiting  all  the  legitimate  features  of  ramollissement,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  persevering  administration  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  phosphorus,  tine  and 
iCryehnia.  combined  with  generous  living,  and  the  occasional  application  of  a  leech  behind 
the  ear.  should  indications  of  cerebral  congestion  be  present.  I  have  also  derived  benefit  in 
these  cases  from  the  use  of  the  milder  forms  of  mercury,  associated  with  cinchona.  In  cases 
of  impairment  of  the  mind,  l^jss  of  memory,  defective  power  of  attention,  occasional  par- 
onymis  of  mmial  paralysis,  unconnected  with  lesions  of  the  mator  power,  I  have  found 
a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  and  a  solution  of  the  phosphate  of  strychnine,  of 
great  advantage. 

In  some  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  in  dementia,  and  persistent  monomania,  connected. 
as  it  was  supposed,  with  morbid  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  interstitial  inAlira* 
tion  of  the  membranes,  as  well  as  with  exudations  upon  its  surface,  I  have  occasionally 
had  the  head  shaved,  and  have  pcrseveringly  rubbed  over  the  scalp  a  strong  ointment  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  strychnine.  In  other  instances  I  have  ke^iC  the 
head  painted  with  the  mixture  of  iodine.  I  have  seen  marked  benefit  from  this  mode  of 
tremtinenL  In  several  cases  where  the  mental  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  associated 
with  effusions  of  serum,  }  have  ordered  the  iodine  to  be  applied  externally,  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  minute  doses  of  calomel,  or  mercury  with  chalk,  to  slightly  affect 
tile  ^tfem ;  this,  coajoioed  with  occasional  tonic»,  diuretics,  and  stimuli  to  support  the 
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vital  powers  and  enable  the  patient  to  undergo  this  treatmcot*  is  occasionally  productive 
of  considerable  bcneBt,  in  cases  apparently  placed  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement 
or  cure* 

1  have  only  brieHy  spoken  of  two  distressing  and  often  unmanageahle  fonns  of  insan- 
ity— vii,,  of  suicidal  manici*  and  of  those  cases  where  the  patictil  ohstinaiety  refu<;c5  lo 
take  either  food  or  medicine.  In  insanity  a^ociated  nith  suictital  tendencies,  it  will  be 
impottant  to  ascertnin  whether  any  cerebral  congestion  exist,  as  such  is  often  the  ca>e. 
A  few  leeches  Applied  to  the  head,  followed  by  an  active  cathartic^  will  relieve  the  local 
irritation,  and  often  dUsipate  the  idea  of  self -destruction.  In  the  absence  of  any  i>osi- 
tivc  active  cerebral  iymptoms,  the  prolonged  hot  both,  and  the  persevering  cxhiltiiiun  of 
some  form  of  sedative,  is  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted.  I  have  seen  the  suicidal 
impulse  removed  after  the  administration  of  a  few  doses  of  belladonna;  but  the  meconile 
and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  if  given  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  distinct  from  actual  incurable  visceral  or  cerebral  disease,  eflFect  a  cure. 
(.Occasionally  the  shower-balh,  and  counter-irritation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head,  will  aid 
us  in  re-establishing  health.  Cases  sometimes  present  themselves  where  the  patient  dc- 
terminately  refuses  to  take  either  food  or  medicine.  This  character  of  case  gives  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  insane  much  anxiety*  ITie  refusal  of  food  may  be  connected 
with  the  determination  to  destroy  life,  or  it  may  be  aii^ociated  with  delusive  impressions, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  symptom  is  the  result  of 
some  local  mischief  remote  from  the  brain,  and  sympathetically  affecting  the  or^an  of 
thought.  Upon  eiiamination  we  often  find,  in  these  cases,  great  gastric  dcrsngeroent, 
obstinate  constipation »  con&idcmble  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  epigastric  region^ 
hepatic  dii^ease,  the  tongue  foul,  breath  o^ensivc,  and  other  symptoms  of  dcmngemenl  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera.  The  determination  to  resist  nourishment  arises,  under  such  cir- 
cumstuiccs,  from  a  positive  hatking  of  fifod — «  wani  ef  all  indinaiion  for  it,  I  have 
teen  cases  of  this  description,  where  it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  prolong 
life,  to  introduce  food  forcibly  into  the  stomach,  speedily  cured  by  the  adoption  of  means 
for  improving  the  state  of  the  general  health  and  digestive  organs.  Mild  alteratives,  vege- 
table tonici,  blisters  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  if  the  paiient  complains  of  pain  in 
that  region  upon  pressure,  the  warm  and  showerbath, — is  the  most  successful  treatment 
to  adopt  in  cases  connected  with  obvious  visceral  derangement.  Instances  sometimes 
occur,  where  the  refusal  of  food  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  delusive  impression— an  halluci- 
nation of  taste,  which  makes  everything  appear  to  the  patient  bitter,  disgusting  and  ^*oi* 
sonous*  The  unhappy  patient  imagines  that  he  is  commanded,  either  by  good  or  evil 
spirits,  not  to  cat.  These  unhappy  persons  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles,  and 
the  remedies  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  each  individual  case.  Under  such 
hallucinations  of  taste,  patients  often  swallow  the  most  extraonlinary  articles.  The  case  of 
a  lunatic  is  recorded,  who  imagined  that  his  stomach  retjuired  to  be  strengthened  with 
iron.  He  was  seized  with  inliammation  of  the  oesophagus  of  which  he  nearly  died.  He 
then  confessed  that  he  had  swallowed  the  bla^ie  of  a  knife.  After  his  death,  there  were 
found  in  his  stomach  seven  oxidated  lath  nails,  each  two  inches  and  a  half  long;  thirty* 
three  nails,  two  inches  long ;  forty-nine  smaller  iron  nails  and  rivets ;  three  pieces  of 
wound. up  iron  wire;  an  iron  screw,  an  inch  long  ;  a  brass  image  of  a  saint ;  part  of  the 
blade  of  a  knife ;  and  other  articles,  amounting  in  number  lo  lOO,  and  weighing  about 
twenty  ounces.  Il  will  be  necessary,  in  cases  like  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring* 
to  ascertain  whether  the  determination  not  to  eat  is  the  eflfecl  of  such  perversion  or  hal 
lucination  of  taste. 

The  time  will  only  admit  of  my  alluding  generally  to  the  importance,  fts  a  principle  of 
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treatment,  of  the  administration  of  tonic  remedies,  active  exercise  tn  the  •pen  air,  and 
to  good  and  generous  living.  It  is  rarely  necessary,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  to  de- 
prive the  patient  of  animal  food.  Individual  eases  occasionally  come  under  our  notice, 
in  which  it  is  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  enforee  a  farinaceovs  diet;  but  such  is  not  often 
our  duty.  Among  paupers,  insanity  is  frequently  cured  by  the  free  use  of  good  animal 
food,  and  a  generous  supply  of  porter.  Even  when  we  are  satisfied  of  the  necessity 
of  local  depletion,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  give  wine,  and  allow  the  patient  a  gener- 
ous diet. 

There  are  many  other  essential  points  in  connection  with  this  important,  this  vast  sub- 
ject, which  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  entirely  over.  Whea  I  had  resolved  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  profession,  I  quite  despaired,  in  the  time  allotted  for  one  lec- 
ture, of  being  able  to  skim  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  many  deeply  interesting  points 
involved  in  the  inquiry ;  but  feeling — deeply,  earnestly  feeling — that,  in  relation  to  my 
own  specialty,  the  subject  of  the  medical  treatment  of  iasanity  was  of  the  first  moment, 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public,  I  did  not  hesitate 
in  fleeting  this  topic  for  one  of  my  lectures,  feeling  assured  that  you  would  kindly  make 
allowance  for  all  imperfections,  and  generously  appreciate  the  difHculties  I  had  to  en- 
counter in  concentrating  in  one  short  lecture  a  faint  glimpse  or  shadow  of  a  subject  re- 
quiring, for  its  successful  exposition,  nine  or  ten  lectures,  equal  in  length  to  the  one  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  reading  this  evening.  I  may  have  formed  an  extravagant  and  exaggerated 
conception  of  this  subject,  but  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  fatal  consequences  which 
have  so  often  ensued  from  a  belief  in  the  incurability  of  insanity  by  medical  means.  In 
all  grades  of  society,  we  witness  the  pernicious,  the  fatal,  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
dogma.  We  see  it  influencing  the  conduct  of  county  magistrates  in  the  architectural  pro- 
portions, medical  organization,  and  general  arrangements  of  our  great  national  asylums. 
We  also  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  error  operating  in  many  of  the  private  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Alas!  are  we  not  compelled  to  confess  that  many 
of  the  asylums  for  the  insane  constitute  mere  places  of  detention, — model  prisons, — an«b 
not  what  Government  ought  to  insist  upon  making  them — hospitals  for  the  cure  of  the  in- 
sane,  under  the  government  of  medical  officers,  well  trained  by  preliminary  education, 
for  their  iniportant  vocation,  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
fitted  by  the  character  of  their  heart,  as  well  as  by  their  intellect,  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties  intrusted  to  them  by  the  public  and  the 
legislature  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  EXPERT  TES- 
TIMONY  IN  CRIMINAL  TRJAUS,  WHERE  INSANITY  IS  ALLEGED  AS 
A    DEFENCE. 


It  would  be  a  reform  in  our  laws  relating  to  insanity,  if  New 
York,  and  otlier  States  likewise,  could  be  divided  into  four  or  more 
districts,  and  a  physician  in  lunacy  appointed  for  each  district  by 
the  governor-  This  board  of  physicians,  who  should  be  experts  or 
specialists  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  should  constitute  a  State 
lunacy  commission,  to  visit  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  luna- 
tic hospitals,  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  are  incarcerated  in 
public  asylums,  and  also  strongly  support  the  medical  superinten- 
dents, who,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  highest 
order  The  public  would  feel  more  assured,  perhaps,  that  no 
evils  or  abuses  could  spring  up  in  our  asylums,  and  also  that,  if 
there  is  any  room  for  improvement,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  by 
the  commissioners  in  lunacy,  if  it  escapes  the  superintendent's  eye 
The  Lunacy  Commission  of  Great  Britain  has  been  of  great  benefit^ 
both  to  the  officers  and  the  patients  of  the  English  institutions,  and  it 
would.  1  think,  be  the  same  in  our  own  country,  and  would  dispel 
the  prejudice  existing  against  our  asylums  and  their  managers. 

As  there  is  a  much -needed  reform  as  to  a  new  method  of  intro* 
ducing  expert  testimony  in  criminal  trials  where  insanity  is  alleged 
as  a  defence,  this  same  lunacy  commission  of  experts  might  be  of 
great  value  in  examining  such  cases  and  giving  testimony  upon  such 
trials ;  it  having  been  provided  in  the  statute  by  which  such  com- 
mission should  be  established,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in 
whose  behalf  the  plea  of  insanity  is  proposed  to  be  brought  forward, 
should  be  compelled  to  notify  such  board  of  such  proposed  plea. 
This  board  of  experts  should  have  ev^ery  facility  accorded  to  them, 
and  should  then  examine  the  prisoner's  mental  state,  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, make  their  conclusions,  and  should  take  written  memoranda  of 
such  examination.  They  then  should  appear  in  court  at  the  trial  to 
testify  as  to  the  prisoner's  sanity,  '  'sponsibility  if  they  find  him 
insane,  give  their  written  memr  he  '  examination, 

and  of  their  opinion  of  the  stat  ct  and  emo- 
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tions,  the  natttrt  of  the  mental  disorder  and  its  amount,  and  whether 
and  in  what  degree  the  mental  disorder  has  existed  at  the  period 
when  the  crime  was  committed.  In  submitting  a  written  statement 
by  the  experts,  we  secure  a  calm  and  impartial  statement,  which 
may  be  supplemented  in  court  afterwards,  by  questions  by  the  judge 
and  counsel*  This  board  of  experts  should  have  full  power  to  cause 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  an  asylum,  so  as  to  have 
every  opportunity  for  his  examination  between  the  time  of  his  arrest 
and  the  trial. 

If  this  board  of  experts  decide  that  the  prisoner  is  insane^  the  judge 
and  jury  at  the  trial  would  doubtless  accept  their  verdict  as  final, 
id  the  prisoner  would  then  be  remanded  to  an  asylum,  and  m  such 
"cases  as  Guiteau's,  to  an  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  (as  such 
cases  are  incurable),  there  to  remain  for  life,  or  in  cases  of  ordinary 
insanity,  until  a  competent  superintendent  aided  by  the  lunacy  com- 
mission unanimously  pronounced  him  recovered* 

I  consider  that  this  would  be  a  very  important  medico-legal  reform, 
as  it  would  place  rich  and  poor  alike  on  the  same  footing  if  they 
were  on  trial  for  their  lives,  accused  of  murder  Of  course  both 
prosecution  and  defence  could  call  in  other  experts  as  now,  if  thought 
best,  but  this  lunacy  commission  report  would  be  entirely  impartial, 
and  the  public  would  know  it  to  be  so.  All  the  factors  tending  to 
the  commission  of  crime  would  be  attentively  weighed,  and  certain 
penalties  would  not  be  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  victim  of  a  diseased 
imagination.  Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke  of  England,  the  eminent  alienrstp 
wisely  says:  "  Infliction  of  punishment  must  depend  upon  accoun- 
tability, and  accountability  upon  free  will,  and  free  will  upon  sanity. 
What  we  want  to  ascertain  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  whether  the  power  to  avoid  doing  wrong  was  sufficiently 
intact  to  involve  responsibility.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the 
magistrate  before  whom  a  criminal  case  is  brought,  should^  if  there 
is  any  question  raised  as  to  the  prisoner's  sanity,  be  obliged  to 
order  an  examination  of  the  prisoner,  either  by  two  mental  experts  or 
one  expert  and  the  jail  surgeon.  The  obvious  advantage  here,  is 
that  we  obtain  the  best  opinion  we  can  secure  immediately  after  the 
crime  has  been  committed.  These  experts  should  have  full  power 
to  cause  the  temporary  removal  of  the  accused  to  an  asylum,  so  as 
to  have  every  opportunity  for  his  examination,  between  his  commit- 
tal and  his  trial  at  the  assizes.  If  they  regard  him  as  insane,  they 
should  be  employed  to  sign  the  certificate  now  required  by  the  27th 
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and  28th  Vict,  c*  29,  s.  2,  when  a  prisoner  in  custody  awaiting  his 
trial  is  removed  to  an  asylum.  At  the  trial,  the  jury  should,  as  at 
present,  decide  whether  the  accused  is  in  a  condition  to  plead,  after 
hearing  tlie  opinion  of  the  experts.  If  judged  unable  to  plead,  the 
prisoner  would  be  confined  In  the  criminal  asylum  under  the  same 
conditions  as  now.  If  considered  able  to  plead,  a  full  written  report 
drawn  up  by  the  experts  should  be  given  in  evidence.  If  the  court 
wishes  for  any  explanation  of  the  report,  the  experts  should  be  called 
into  the  witness  box/* 

The  following  law  as  to  mental  responsibility  in  Austria,  extracted 
from  the  criminal  code,  is  very  precise  and  well  conceived  and  most 
excellent:  *' If  doubts  exist  whether  the  accused  possesses  the  us 
of  his  reason,  or  whether  he  suffers  from  an  affection  of  the  mind  bj 
which  his  accountability  may  be  lost,  then  must  an  inquiry  into  Hit 
state  of  his  intellect  and  emotions  by  means  of  two  physicians  be  al- 
ways ordered-  These  have  to  make  their  report  of  the  result  of  their 
observations.  They  have  to  put  togetlier  all  the  facts  influencing 
their  judgment  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  condition  of  the  ac- 
cused. They  must  examine  them  according  to  their  importance, 
both  separately  and  when  taken  together,  and  if  they  consider  that 
there  exists  a  derangement  of  the  mind,  they  must  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  the  species,  and  the  amount  of  it,  and  must 
ground  their  opinion  both  on  the  basis  of  tlie  written  acts  and  tlieir 
own  observations  as  to  the  influence  the  disease  may  have  exercised 
and  yet  exercises  on  the  imagination,  impulses  and  acts  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  whether  and  in  what  degree  the  disturbed  state  of  mind 
has  existed  at  the  period  when  the  crime  was  committed.*' 

In  France  the  law  recognizes  the  right  of  the  judge  d'instruction 
(or  magistrate)  to  enlighten  himself,  by  obtaining  the  opinion  of  men 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  mental  medicine,  whenever  he  feels  in 
doubt.  The  ^od^  of  Civil  Procedure,  Part  L,  Book  IL,  Chap.  XIV., 
enacts  the  mode  of  nominating  experts.  The  salient  points  are  asj 
follows,  viz. : 

"  When  the  magistrate  perceives  during  the  exaini nation,  that 
the  person  accused  of  a  crime  does  not  enjoy  the  full  measure 
of  his  intelligence,  he  suspends  his  examination  and  makes  an 
order  by  virtue  of  which  one,  two  or  three  experts  are  requested 
to  examine  the  accused.  He  may  also  have  been  induced  to  take 
this  course  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  friends  of  the  pris* 
oner,  for  after  the  crime  has  been  committed  his  friends  may  say. 
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*  He  was  insane.'  *  Here  is  the  proof  His  medical  attendant  has 
seen  him  and  attested  in  a  certificate,  which  we  place  before  you,  that 
such  is  the  fact/  The  experts,  who  make  the  examination,  take  an 
oath,  and  the  particulars  of  the  crime  and  the  prisoner's  history  as 
elicited  by  the  magistrate  are  communicated  to  them,  if  they  desire 
them.  They  then  examine  the  accused,  either  at  his  own  house  if 
he  is  provisionally  at  liberty,  or  at  the  prison  if  he  is  detained  there. 
The  visits  of  the  experts  are  made  freely  and  without  witnesses,  just 
as  often  as  they  see  fit  The  governor  of  the  prison  conforms  to 
their  wishes  and  causes  the  prisoner  to  be  specially  inspected  by  the 
jail  wardens  if  it  is  desired.  The  experts  have  full  powers  to  insure 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  examination  in  a  house  or  in  prison,  ^  If 
the  experts  are  not  able  to  make  up  their  minds,  as  may  happen  in 
cases  of  feigned  insanity,  the  prisoner  may  be  placed  provisionally 
in  an  insane  asylum,  that  he  may  be  examined  there  with  still  more 
care  and  under  watchful  supervision.  The  experts  see  him  as  often 
as  they  please,  and  having  arrived  at  a  decision  report  to  the  mag- 
istrate. If  they  report  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  the  magistrate 
probably  accepts  their  verdict  as  final,  and  issues  an  order  of  *  non 
Ueu,*  or  no  jurisdiction.  The  prisoner  is  now  regarded  as  irrespon- 
sible, and  remains  in  an  asylum  until  the  superintendent  stes  fit  to 
discharge  him. 

"The  great  trouble  is,  that  dangerous  lunatics  are  often  discharged 
and  commit  fresh  crimes.  If  the  examination  by  these  experts  has 
been  instituted  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner,  and  they  report  him 
sane  after  the  family  physician  pronounces  him  insane,  the  magistrate 
then  orders  an  *  expertise,*  that  is,  other  experts  are  ordered  to  make 
a  fresh  examination.  If  these  experts,  who  observe  the  prisoner 
under  the  same  condition  as  the  former  board  of  experts,  decide  that 
the  prisoner  is  insane,  the  magistrate  probably  adopts  their  opinion 
and  the  prisoner  goes  to  an  asylum.  But  if  the  second  board  of  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  magistrate  also  think  the  prisoner  responsible, 
the  prisoner  is  committed  for  trial  The  president  of  tlie  court  will 
allow  no  other  physicians  to  testify  on  the  trial,  besides  the  experts 
previously  ordered  to  that  duty  by  the  magistrate.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  only,  may  set  forth  the  views  of  the  family  physician  if 
the  latter  still  maintains  the  prisoner's  insanity.  If  the  president  of 
the  court  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  mental  responsibility  of  the  prisoner, 
notwitlistanding  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  he  expresses  it  to  the 
jury,  and  has  the  right  to  adjourn  the  trial  to  the  next  term  in  orJcr 
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to  appoint  still  other  experts  to  examine  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind* 
The  prisoner  is  sent  back  to  prison,  and  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
board  of  experts  until  they  have  made  their  report.'* 

I  think  the  French  practice,  in  general,  most  excellent.  They 
err,  however,  I  think,  in  not  recognizing  reasoning  mania  or  emo- 
tionat  insanity  as  in  general  an  incurable  state  of  chronic  insanit>% 
associated  as  it  generally  is  with  congenitally  feeble  moral  powers^ 
a  true  moral  imbecility,  and  in  not  remanding  such  cases  when  ad- 
judged insane  to  an  asylum  for  life,  as  when  discharged  they  will 
inevitably  commit  other  crimes,  as  they  have  often  done  in  England^ 
France,  and  in  our  own  country. 

What  we  want  is,  to  ascertain  the  mental  condition  of  the  pris- 
oner; to  protect  him  from  punishment  if  he  is  insane*  to  protect 
society  from  the  injury  of  admitting  insanity  as  a  plea,  when  the  act 
is  really  criminal,  and  finally,  to  avoid  discharging  those  who  are 
found  "  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity."  until  they  are  perfectly 
restored  to  mental  health. 

The  law  of  insanity  should  be  more  conformable  than  it  is  with 
medical  science,  as  the  present  law  lays  down  such  a  definition  of 
madness  that  nobody  is  hardly  ever  really  mad  enough  to  be  within 
it.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  person  is  clearly  not  responsi- 
ble and  yet  knows  right  from  wrong.  It  is  a  law  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  pathology  of  insanity,  which  rules  that  it  is  only  when 
mental  disease  produces  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  that  immunity  from  the  penal  consequences  is  admitted. 
The  law  should  recognize  the  absence  of  the potver  of  self-control ,  and 
should  be  altered  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  justice,  so  as  to 
introduce  as  an  essentUil  element  of  responsilnlity,  the  pouter  of  self- 
control  when  destroyed  or  suspended  by  mental  disease.  We  know  far 
more  about  insanity  than  they  did  in  the  last  generation,  and  it  is 
obviously  unfair  that  laws  pertaining  to  insanity,  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  disease  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  should  not  be 
amended  to  keep  pace  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  mental  disease*  There  are  many  persons  born  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  insanity,  and  symptoms  indicating  that  disease  display  them- 
selves at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  course  of  life,  but  for 
many  years  may  never  reach  such  a  pitch  as  to  induce  those  in  con- 
tact with  such  persons  to  treat  them  as  insane.  When  an  overt  ac 
is  committed  by  such  persons,  can  anyone  question  the  value  of  a" 
careful  examination  of  the  past  life  and  acts  of  the  accused?     His 
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life  has  exhibited  the  natural  history  of  insanity,  and,  with  our  present 
accurate  and  trustworthy  methods  of  investigation,  a  careful  and  ex- 
perienced physician  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases  can  clearly  point 
out  to  the  lawyer  and  jurist  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  mental 
disease,  which  the  latter,  necessarily,  alone  and  unaided,  could  not 
discover.  The  physician  and  lawyer  should  mutually  aid  each  other 
in  such  investigations,  impartially  and  by  the  light  of  science.  There 
should  be  no  rule  of  law  that  conflicts  with  the  elementary  truths  of 
insanity,  on  which  only  such  rules  should  be  founded,  and  medical 
jurisprudence  is  of  value  only  so  far  as  it  represents  the  acknowl- 
edged truths  of  science.  For  instance,  in  a  homicide,  even  though 
the  reasoning  powers  be  intact,  and  there  be  a  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  we  may  frequently  find  epilepsy  to  be  the 
very  phase  of  mental  disturbance  which  prompted  the  criminal  act; 
and  if  in  any  given  case  I  were  called  upon  by  a  lawyer  who  laid 
before  me  the  evidence  to  be  produced  at  a  trial,  where  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  epilepsy  could  be  plainly  established,  and  I  should 
be  asked  for  my  opinion  respecting  such  evidence,  I  should  tell  him 
that  he  had  a  good  case  and  that  I  regarded  the  prisoner's  legal  re- 
sponsibility as  presumptively  annulled,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lay  on  the  party  that  alleged  the  contrary;  as  in  none  of  the  neuroses 
is  the  presence  of  the  elements  of  moral  obliquity,  emotions  of  sus- 
picion as  the  mainspring  of  conduct,  maniacal  fury,  sudden  ebulli- 
tions alternating  with  periods  of  lucidity,  suicidal  and  homicidal 
mania,  so  conspicuous  as  in  epilepsy,  where  we  find  every  modifica- 
tion of  blind  and  destructive  impulse* 

There  are  also  forms  of  chronic  insanit>%  a  prominent  example  of 
which  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  in  which  the  mental  manifestitions  are  distinguished  less  by 
delusions  and  gross  incoherence  than  by  a  certain  mental  irregularity 
and  unsteadiness,  easily  recognized  by  one  familiar  with  diseases  of 
the  brain,  where  the  mind  is  agitated  and  controlled  by  each  new 
impulse;  and  yet  this  form  of  mental  disease  under  our  present  law 
is  clearly  incompatible  with  the  kind  of  insanity  which  annuls  crimi- 
nal responsibility,  for,  as  a  rule,  all  these  cases  can  clearly  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  present  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  read  that  "  homicide  is  not  criminal,  if  the  person  by  whom  it 
is  committed  is,  at  the  time  when  he  commits  it,  prevented  by  any 
disease  affecting  his  mind  from  controlling  his  own  conduct/* 

Finalty,  I  would  speak  of  the  immense  mcdico-tegal  importance 
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of  the  recognition  of  the  mental  condition  that  is  the  precursor  of 
decided  insanity.  The  depression,  unwonted  excitability,  disregard 
of  the  minor  proprieties  of  life,  the  change  which  comes  over  the 
warmest  affections,  quick  changes  and  rapid  transitions  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  feelings,  sleeplessness,  and  a  complete  change  of  die  char- 
acter and  habits,  the  person,  meanwhile,  entertaining  no  delu- 
sions, but  occasionally  losing  his  self  control,  the  general  air  and 
manner  at  such  times  being  strongly  expressive  of  the  inward  emo- 
tions; intervals  of  perfect  calmness  and  self-control,  during  which 
the  person  clearly  discerns  his  true  relations  to  others,  and  even, 
perhaps,  recognizes  the  influence  which  the  incipient  disease  exer- 
cises over  his  feelings  and  actions,  with,  finally,  the  utter  downHill  of 
the  integrity  of  the  intellect,  manifested  by  the  fury  of  mania  or  the 
moodiness,  suspicion,  depression,  and  impulses  toward  self-destruc- 
tion of  melancholia.  All  these  are  the  successive  links  forged  in  the* 
chain  of  insanity,  the  study  of  which  is  full  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  mental  pathology,  who  is  interested  in  the  amelioration  of  this 
scourge  of  life,  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  leading  back  the 
wandering  mind  out  of  the  darkness  and  mazes  of  disease  into  the 
unclouded  light  of  reason. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


CODIFICATION   OF  THE  COMMON    LAW  AS   TO    INSANITY* 


I  AM  sure  that  the  acute  minds  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  lawyers  have  not  failed  to  perceive  the  incongruities 
and  deficiencies  of  the  present  law,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  seem 
adverse  to  any  attempt  to  make  the  law  of  insanity  more  conform- 1 
able  than  it  is  with  medical  science.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  told 
the  select  committee  on  the  homicide  bill :  "  I  think  that  although 
the  present  law  lays  down  such  a  definition  of  madness  that  nobody 
is  hardly  ever  really  mad  enough  to  be  within  it,  yet  it  is  a  logical 
and  good  definition,*'  He  further  stated  that»  in  his  opinion,  **  the 
law  was  right,  because  it  might  deter  many  insane  persons  from 
crime  by  the  threat  of  punishment/*  Lord  Justice  Blackburn,  in  his^ 
testimony  before  the  select  committee  on  the  homicide  bill,  saidi 
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"On  the  question  of  what  amounts  to  insanity  that  would  prevent  a 
person  being  punishable  or  not,  I  have  read  every  definition  which  I 
could  meet  with,  and  never  was  satisfied  with  one  of  them,  and  have 
endeavored  in  vain  to  make  one  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  do  it.  You  must  take  it  that 
in  every  individmrl  case  you  mtist  look  at  the  circumstances  and  do  the 
best  you  can  to  say  whether  it  was  the  disease  of  the  mind  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  crime,  or  the  party's  criminal  will.*'  He  also 
said :  *'  But  ivc  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  are  cases  where  the  person  is 
cUarly  not  responsible,  and  yet  kne^v  right  from  ttnong*' 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  case  of  a  woman  he  tried  who  had 
killed  one  child  and  was  going  to  kill  another,  but  who  fortunately 
dropped  the  second  child  and  went  to  a  neighbor,  telling  her  what 
she  had  done,  This  woman  clearly  knew  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  knew  the  character  of  the  act,  and,  on  the 
definition  in  the  McNaughton  case,  in  1 843,  was  guilty.  Lord  Jus- 
tice  Blackburn,  however,  as  the  woman  was  a  raving  maniac,  so 
charged  the  jury  on  the  ground  of  exceptional  cases,  that  the  jury 
found  her  **  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,"  and  rightly. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his  criticism  of  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephens*s  plan  of  codifying  the  law  of  insanity,  said : 

As  the  law,  as  cxfxiundecl  by  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  now  stands,  it  b  only 
when  meiitaj  disea«ie  produces  Incapacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  that  tm- 
munity  from  the  penal  consequences  of  crime  is  admitted.  The  present  bill  introduces  a 
new  element,  the  ftbf»ence  of  the  power  of  self-controL  I  concur  most  heartily  in  the 
pro|iosed  alterations  of  the  law,  knving  ^etn  aittmyj  str&ngfy  of  opinion  that,  ttt  the 
fijtAi)/(ny  of  insanity  abundantly  establiihei^  there  are  farms  uf  mtntal  diiease  in  wAii^A, 
iMouxA  the  patitnt  is  quite  aware  he  is  ahont  to  do  wrott^^  the  wilt  becomes  overpawertd 
fy  ike  foree  of  irresistible  im/tt/te;  the  power  of  self-eontrol^when  destroyed  onus^indtd 
by  mental  disease t  becomes ^  /  think ,  an  essential  element  of  responsibility. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his  weighty  and  truly  sci- 
entific opinion,  the  intrinsic  weight  of  which  is  immense,  deserves 
the  admiration  of  both  the  medical  and  legal  profession  all  over  the 
world.  Lord  Moncrief,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  has  said 
from  the  bench  that, "  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  lunatics  who  do 
not  knoio  right  from  wrong,'*  an  opinion  which  I  have  myself  insisted 
on  before  the  New  York  Medico-legal  Society,  in  two  different  papers 
read  there.  If  we  have  the  absence  of  self-control  produced  by  disease 
of  the  bady  affecting  the  mind,  in  any  given  case  of  homicide  on  trial, 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  physician  and  every  fair-minded  lawyer 
will  concur  in  acknowledging  that  we  have  here  a  philosophic  or 
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scientific  principle  on  which  to  found  the  plea  of  '*  not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity/*  and  one  which  includes  the  cases  of  all  insane 
criminals.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  m  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes insanity,  the  members  of  the  two  great  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  should,  or  at  all  need  to,  entertain  essentially  different  and 
irreconcilable  views,  or  that  on  the  question  of  the  irresponsibility 
of  criminals  \^^ho  are  supposed  to  be  insane,  there  should  be  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  exists  to-day.  The  physician  naturally  stu- 
dies the  whole  history  of  his  patient  and  his  ancestry,  and  searches 
for  the  causes  of  any  bodily  and  mental  changes  that  he  finds,  and 
thus  arrives  at  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease,  while  the  lawyer 
and  jurist  are  mainly  interested  in  the  existettcc  of  mental  disease,  its 
d€gr£t\  and  its  influence  on  conduct  We  know  far  more  about  in- 
sanity than  they  did  in  the  last  generation,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair 
that  laws  pertaining  to  insanity  w^hen  the  knowledge  of  that  disease 
was  comparatively  in  its  infancy  should  not  be  amended  to  keep 
pace  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  mental  dis- 
ease. In  that  form  of  homicidal  monomania  where  the  patient  is 
possessed  of  a  sudden,  blind,  motiveless,  unreasoning  impulse  to  kill, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  desire,  motive,  or  reasoning  intention 
to  commit  such  a  deed,  the  true  pathology  of  this  form  of  insanity 
consisting,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  vis  a  ttrgo  received  from  the  diseased 
action  of  the  brain,  We  have  here  a  diseased  state  of  mi  fid  unih  ab- 
sence of  self<ontroL  We  have  in  suicidal  monomania  also  a  ins  a 
tergo  received  from  the  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  in  which,  while 
our  patient  perhaps  exhibits  no  other  mental  derangement,  with  no 
delusion  or  other  intellectual  disorder,  has  the  blind,  motiveless,  un- 
reasoning impulse  to  suicide,  which,  alike  witli  the  homicidal  im- 
pulse, is  the  joint  result  of  undoubted  insanity.  In  both  these  cases 
the  impulse  is  long,  enduring,  and  gives  rise  to  actions  of  patient 
deliberation  and  of  cunning  contrivance.  The  physician  and  the 
legal  profession  are  willing  alike  to  recognize  disease  in  the  suicidal 
act;  why,  then,  the  apparent  unwillingness  to  recognize  disease  in 
the  homicidal  act?  We  must  not  look  at  these  questions  socially  or 
ethically,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  light  of  modern  pathology,  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  done  already.  No  honest,  scientific 
conclusion,  however  great  an  advance  it  may  be  upon  existing  views, 
is  a  dangerous  innovation.  There  is  a  very  false  idea  in  the  minds 
of  well-educated  persons,  which  I  desire  here  to  correct,  that  the 
skilled  opinions  of  the  medical  witness, — the  result  of  years  of  reflec- 
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tion  and  experience  in  his  particular  specialty, — that  the  perceptions 
of  truth  of  the  medical  expert  are  obscured  by  the  fact  of  his  receiv- 
ing a  fair  compensation  for  his  services.  The  medical  expert  is  called 
upon  by  the  lawyer,  who  lays  before  him  the  evidence  to  be  produced, 
and  asks  him  for  his  opinion  respecting  it.  The  physician  informs 
him  either  that,  if  he  can  prove  the  facts  as  he  states  them,  he  has  a 
good  case,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  testify  to  that  effect,  or 
he  tells  him  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  justify  the  construction 
which  the  lawyer  desires  to  put  upon  them,  and  declines  to  testify  in 
the  case. 

The  testimony  of  an  honest  medical  expert  is  never  wholly  and 
unconditionally  in  favor  of  one  side  only,  unless  such  a  result  be  ivar^ 
ranted  by  the  facts.  His  judgment  is  //(?/ warped  by  the  fact  of  his 
receiving  compensation.  If  a  lawyer  comes  to  the  physician  and, 
by  an  exaggerated  statement  of  facts,  enlists  the  physician's  aid  as  a 
medical  witness,  he  will  find  that,  if  upon  an  examination  of  the  case 
the  facts  do  not  appear  as  represented  to  the  physician,  the  latter,  if 
a  scientific  man,  will  either  modify  or  entirely  abandon  his  first  con- 
clusion, and  decline  to  testify  in  the  suit. 

The  frequency  of  epilepsy,  and  its  injurious  effect  on  the  mind, 
makes  its  medico-legal  relations  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  epileptics  are  to  be  classed  in  the 
most  homicidal  group  of  all  the  insane. 

The  late  Dr.  Ray,  of  Philadelphia  (one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Amer- 
ican experts,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  scientific  men  of  the 
profession,  a  man  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mental 
pathology  for  years,  and  who  in  his  writings  always  displayed 
thorough  observation  and  original  thought,  and  to  whom,  in  his 
contributions  to  mental  pathology,  his  friends  can  fitly  apply  the 
words  of  Sartor  Resartus :  "  Beautiful  it  is  to  understand  and  know 
that  a  thought  did  never  yet  die,  that  as  thou,  the  originator  thereof, 
hast  gathered  it  and  created  it  from  the  whole  past^  so  thou  wilt 
transmit  it  to  the  ^Nho\t  future  "),  speaks  as  follows  respecting  epi- 
lepsy : 

The  excessive  susceptibility  of  epileptics  to  nervous  impressions,  which  become  dis- 
torted if  not  utterly  changed  on  their  way  to  the  sensorium,  is  a  phenomenon  not  clearly 
recognized  by  the  profession  at  large,  although  it  cannot  have  failed  to  meet  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  closer  observer.  In  medico-legal  imjuiries,  it  should  never  be  ignored  or  for- 
gotten, for  it  may  be  the  very  phase  of  mental  disturbance  which  prompted  the  criminal 
act.  In  view  of  what  we  already  know  of  epilepsy,  and  of  what  still  remains  to  be  learned, 
we  have  a  right  to  require  the  utmost  circumspection  and  closest  investigation  whenever 
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the  legil  lmbi1ite$  of  epileptics  sre  in  question.  The  fact  of  Its  cjcistence  being  eslab- 
liiihcd^  i&  il  going  loo  far  to  say  that  legal  responsibility  is  presumptively  annulled,  and 
that  the  1>«rdcn  of  pniof  lies  on  the  party  that  alleges  the  contrary  ?  People  arc  scarcely 
ntidy  for  it  yet,  perhftps,  but  to  that  complejtion  mu&t  they  come  at  last, 

Esquirol  says  that  out  of  339  female  epileptics  treated  in  Charen- 
ton»  only  sixty  exhibited  no  aberration  of  intelligence.  An  epileptic 
convulsion  may  not  occur,  but  maybe  represented  by  sadness,  dejec- 
tion^ by  sullcnness,  by  ebullitions  of  rage  and  ferocity,— a  f^ama  Iran- 
siioria,  signalized  by  suicide,  homicide,  and  every  modification  of 
blind  and  destructive  impulse.  Trousseau,  the  great  French  physician, 
has  said  that,  wherever  there  was  a  revolting  or  motiveless  crime, 
he  suspected  the  existence  of  epilepsy ;  and  the  late  case  of  Laros,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  poisoned  his  whole  family,  is  an  example  of  just 
such  cases.  The  awakening  from  epileptic  stupor  may  often  resolve 
itself  into  an  outburst  of  mental  derangement,  manifested  by  extreme 
vehemence,  violence  and  destructiveness. 

I  have  also  stated  that  puerperal  women  and  women  at  the  cli- 
macteric period  are  subject  at  times  to  dangerous  delusions,  and  also 
that  kleptomania  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  gen- 
eral paralysis.  These  facts  are  classical,  and  should  be  so  accepted 
by  the  legal  profession.  One  of  the  last  cases  of  general  paralysis 
under  my  care,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  prominence  and  wealth, 
who  would  slyly  secrete  articles  of  absolutely  no  value  to  himself, 
and  carry  them  home,  and  who,  after  being  placed  under  my  care, 
manifested  this  peculiarity  for  many  months,  so  that  his  nurse  would 
every  few  days  have  quite  a  collection  of  small  articles  to  gather  up 
and  return  to  their  appropriate  places.  I  have  observed  this  in  cases 
of  the  ordinary  type  with  grand  delirium,  and  also  in  the  senile  form, 
characterized  by  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  intellect  and  of 
long  duration.  It  is  a  very  interesting  question  in  mental  pathology, 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  hold,  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
that  the  resumption  of  apparently  healthy  mental  action,  which  we 
sec  in  the  remissions  that  sometimes  occur,  is  compatible  and  co- 
existent with  persistent  structural  degeneration  ?  In  other  forms  of 
mental  disease  also,  after  a  mental  darkness  created  and  maintained 
for  years  by  the  presence  of  brain  w^asting,  hypertrophy  or  con- 
solidation of  brain*tissue,  with  what  cerebral  condition  can  we  iden- 
tify tliese  sudden  flashes  of  restored  intellectual  light?  In  a  paper 
on  **  Mental  Responsibility  and  the  Diagnosis  of  Insanity  in  Crim- 
inal Cases/*  read  before  the  New  York  Medico- Legal  Society,  and 
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subsequently  published  in  the  \joxiAox\  Journal  of  Psychological  Med- 
icinf  and  Menial  Pathology,  I  suggested  a  series  of  eight  questions, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  if  adopted  by  jurists  in  criminal  cases,  would 
form  a  most  efficient  and  just  test  in  any  given  case.  Perhaps  the  legal 
profession  may  prefer  the  simpler  proposition,  which,  as  the  result 
of  Sir  Fitzjanies  Stephens's  attempt  to  codify  the  common  law  of 
England  on  insanity,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows,  viz, : 
Homkidc  ts  not  cnminal,  if  the  person  by  whom  it  is  covimittcd  is,  at  the 
time  when  he  commits  it,  prei^ented  by  any  disease  affecting  kis  mind 
from  controlling  his  cram  conduct.  This  is  very  simple  and  vcr>^  com* 
prchensive,  and  therefore  the  legal  profession  may  ver>' properly  pre- 
fer it  to  my  own.  The  eight  questions  which  I  proposed  in  my 
paper  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

t^t.  Have  the  prisoner's  volitions  impulses  or  acts  been  determined  or  influenced  At 
•II  by  insanity,  and  arc  hb  menial  functions — thougbt,  feeling,  and  Action — io  derunged. 
cither  together  or  separately,  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  relations  of  life? 

ad-  Does  the  prisoner  come  of  a  stock  whose  nervous  consiiitition  has  been  vitiated  by 
some  defect  or  ailment  calculated  to  impair  its  efficiency  or  derange  it*  operations? 

3d.  Ha-s  the  prisoner  been  noticed  to  display  meutal  inlirmitics  or  peculianiies  which 
are  due  either  to  hercdilar)'  transmiwon  or  present  mental  derangement? 

4th.  Has  the  prisoner  the  ability  to  coolrol  mental  action,  or  has  he  not  sutlicicnt  men* 
til  power  to  control  the  sudden  impulses  of  his  disordered  mind,  and  does  he  act  under 
the  blind  influence  of  evil  impuhes,  which  he  can  neither  regulate  nor  control  ? 

5ih*  Ha*  the  act  been  influenced  at  ait  by  hereditary  taint,  which  has  become  intensi* 
fled,  s<j  that  the  morbid  clement  has  become  quickened  into  overpowering  activity,  and  so 
that  the  moral  senses  have  been  overborne  by  the  *uperior  force  derived  from  disease  ? 

6th.  Was  the  act  effected  by,  or  the  product  of,  insane  delusions  ? 

ytb.  Wns  the  act  performed  without  adequate  incentive  or  motive  ? 

Sth.  Docs  the  prisoner  manifest  excitement  or  deprcsskion ;  moody,  difficult  temper;  en- 
traordinary  proneness  to  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  a  habii  of  unreasimabty  ilinregarding 
ordinary  ways,  customs,  and  observances;  an  habitual  cjitravagoncc  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing; an  inability  to  appreciate  nice  moral  distinctions;  and,  5nally,  does  he  give  way  to 
gusls  of  passion  und  reckless  indulgence  of  appetite  ? 

Some,  or  all,  of  these  are  found  generally  in  connection  with  trans- 
mitted mental  infirmity.  It  may  be  argued  that  tliese  mental  defects 
signify  not  mental  unsoundness,  but  human  imperfection.  Certainly, 
if  we  take  the  manifestations  in  No.  8, — any  one  of  them,  singly  and 
alonCp^ — we  cannot  claim  such  a  one  as  invariably  an  indication  of 
insanity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  under  certain  circumstances,  each 
one  of  them  may  be  an  unmistakable  sign  of  insanity,  or  rather  of  a 
morbid  cerebral  state  which  may  readily  lapse  into  insanity.  The 
disappointments  and  calamities  of  life  obviously  act  with  greater 
effect  upon  an  unstable  mental  organism ;  these  causes  of  disturb- 
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ance  meeting  witli  a  powerful  co-operating  cause  in  the  constitu* 
tional  predisposition.     Sometimes  a  crime,  even  when  there  have  beea 
no  previous  symptoms  to  indicate  disease,  marks  the  period  when  an 
insane  tendency  has  passed  into  actual  insanity,— when  a  weak  organ 
has  given  way  under  the  strain  put  upon  it.     It  is  an  important  point 
in  mental  pathology  to  recognize  the  fact,  rendered  classical  by  an-< 
tiquity, — Cclsus,who  practiced  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  whol 
wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  having  clearly  expressed  this  law  of 
morbid  sympathies  and  idiosyncrasies, — that  it  is  the  diseased  oi 
weak  organ  that  retains  all  too  strong  impressions  that  affect  the^ 
economy,  and  which  becomes  the  centre  with  which  are  connected 
all  the  sensations  and  all  the  disorders  communicated  to  the  body^ 
The  laws  of  hereditary  transmission  operate  very  often  in  the  devel- 
opment, in  successive  generations  of  the  same  family,  of  an  unstable 
mental  organism,  too  delicate  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  and  haste  of 
modern  civil izatton,  and  such  persons  also  often  exhibit  a  true  con- 
genital deprivation  of  the  normal  intellectual  faculties.     There  is  a 
class  of  persons,  with  a  peculiar  nervous  temperament,  who  inhabit 
the  border  land  between  crime  and  insanity*,  one  portion  of  which 
exhibit  some  insanity,  but  more  of  vice;  and  the  other  portion  of 
which  exhibit  some  vice,  but  a  preponderance  of  insanity,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  responsibility  of 
such  persons,  especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  moral 
feeling  is  a  function  of  organization,  and  is  as  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  integrity  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  ministers 
to  its  manifestations,  as  in  any  other  display  of  mental  function,     I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which,  as  a  result  of  parental  insanity,  there 
has  been  a  seemingly  complete  absence  of  moral  sense  and  feeling 
in  the  offspring,  and  this  has  been  a  true  congenital  deprivation,  or  a^ 
moral  imbecility,  so  to  speak;  of  course,  such  children  can  hardly  fail 
to  become  criminals.     In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  moral  degeneration  often  follows  as  a  sequence  upon  disease  or 
injury  to  the  brain.    A  severe  attack  of  insanity  sometimes  produces 
the  same  effect,  the  intellectual  faculties  remaining  as  acute  as  ever, 
while  the  moral  sense  becomes  obliterated     It  is  an  important  med- 
ico-legal  point  relating  to  psychological  medicine,  that  not  every 
improvement  is  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  nor  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  few  healthy  traits  an  unquestionable  presage  of  recovery. 
It  is  not  rare  to  find  a  complete  remission,  consisting  in  the  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  every  sign  of  mental  disease  during  the  first 
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month  of  an  attack  of  insanity,  followed  by  a  renewed  intensity  of  the 
disease. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  more  a  recovery  from  disease  of  the  brain 
than  the  remission  in  malarial  fever  is  indicative  of  recovery  from 
malarial  fever.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  such  remissions,  even 
in  incurable  organic  diseases  of  the  brain.  We  cannot  explain  these 
cases,  but  that  they  occur  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  specialist 
in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  most  observant  phy- 
sicians. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  mind  resembling  recovery,  but  where  there  is  a  latent 
irritability  of  the  brain  ready  to  break  out  in  active  insanity  were  not 
such  persons  prevented  from  assuming  the  cares,  anxieties,  and 
responsibilities  of  life  for  themselves.  Unreasonable  and  uncontrol- 
lable restlessness  and  excitement  or  depression  generally  character- 
izes these  apparent  recoveries,  and  also  very  often  a  peculiar  bitter- 
ness towards  the  institution  where  they  have  been  treated  with  all 
gentleness  and  skill ;  whereas,  in  genuine  recoveries,  it  is  the  rule  to 
find  patients  entertaining  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  their  physiciaa 
and  toward  the  institution  in  which  they  were  treated.  Dr.  Pliny 
Earle,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
American  alienists,  the  late  Dr.  Ray,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  most 
eminent  English  alienists  have  all  expressed  themselves  unanimously 
on  this  point. 


PART  IL 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

MODERN   NERVOUS    DISEASE. 

Observant  physicians  know  that  neurotic  affections  are  increasing 
and  multiplying.  We  have  to-day,  as  Americans,  a  morbid  ner- 
vousness which  I  consider  to  be  an  entirely  new  state  of  the  system, 
developing  itself  in  modern  society  and  making  itself  manifest  by 
neuralgia,  sick  headache,  dyspepsia,  hay-fever,  and  neurasthenia  or 
nervous  exhaustion.  This  unprecedented  nervousness,  when  it  does 
not  pass  into  actual  disease,  is  also  indicated  by  an  increased  sensi- 
tiveness to  heat  and  cold,  and  a  greatly  augmented  susceptibility  to 
the  action  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Fat  persons  are  less  numer- 
ous and  thin  persons  more  numerous  in  the  well-fed  classes  of  society 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  increasing  nervousness  of  this 
country  is  most  clearly  evinced  by  the  connection  with  and  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  other  diseases  not  properly  nervous.  Thus, 
in  diabetes,  the  nervous  system  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  I  consider  that  it  is  often  induced  by  mental  anxiety  and 
distress,  or  by  sudden  fear  and  shock.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  advanc- 
ing, pari  passu,  with  the  increase  of  nervous  diseases.  It  is  a  disease 
decidedly  more  common  than  it  used  to  be,  and  I  attribute  its  greater 
prevalence  to  our  present  state  of  civilization.  Bright's  disease  of 
Jhe  kidneys,  nephritis  and  granular  kidney,  are  also  caused  and  ag- 
gravated by  mental  worry  and  anxiety.  Heart  diseases  are  also 
increasing  steadily,  particularly  those  of  neurotic  origin  and  nature. 
Rheumatism  and  gout,  in  both  of  which  there  is  a  nervous  element, 
are  more  severe  than  they  were  years  ago.  Life,  even  though  it  be 
not  shortened,  is  often  made  miserable  by  so-called  mild  nervous  di.s- 
orders,  such  as  hysteria,  herpes  zoster,  writer's  cramp,  and  sick  head- 
ache. 

Premature  baldness  and  early  decay  of  the  teeth  are  both  far 
more  frequent  than  they  used  to  be,  while  our  leading  druggists  can 
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bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  statements  by  testifying  as  to  the 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  neurotic  remedies,  such  as  mor- 
phia, hyoscyamus,  conium,  chloral,  the  bromides,  arsenic,  stryxhnia, 
and  gelseminum.  The  consumption  of  tea«  coffee,  and  tobacco  is 
largely  on  the  increase ;  the  two  former  neurotic  beverages  and  thej 
latter  a  great  nerve  sedative.  The  neurotic  circle  in  society  as  welll 
as  the  distinctly  insane  circle  of  society,  is  increasing  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population** 

The  causes  of  all  this  nervousness  are  due,  first,  to  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  secondly,  to  the  increased 
complexit>^  of  life.  The  brain,  I  consider,  is  increasing  in  size  in  the 
American  people,  and  this  affects  its  functional  activity  immensely. 
Even  though  its  size  may  not  be  increased,  there  is  a  great  elabora- 
tion in  structure  and  in  the  way  of  a  finer  architecture  of  our  brains, 
new  phases  of  intelligence,  and  new  proclivities  to  ner\*ous  disease. 
Our  brains  are  finer  in  structure  and  more  subtle  in  mechanism,  but 
instability  is  the  result.  The  conditions  of  modern  life  which  act  on 
our  complex  and  excitable  nervous  systems  cause  our  increased  ner- 
vous disease  and  even  mental  disease  itself.  Modern  systems  ofi 
education  are  also  influential  in  promoting  nervousness  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  increase  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  modern  education  on  the  young  is  to  increase  the 
activity'  and  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  by  modifying  the! 
nutrition  of  the  brain  centres  and  stimulating  their  growth,  and  in 
fragile,  sickly  or  badly  nourished  children,  inducing  brain  exhaustion 
and  organic  disease.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  habitual  headaches, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  exhausting  efTects  of  excessive  and  ill-di- 
rected brainwork  in  our  modern  schools,  There  arc  serious  dangers, 
lurking  in  our  present  teaching  processes.  1  have  traced  sleepless- 
ness, night  terrors,  somnambulism,  epilepsy,  hydrocephalus,  hallud* 
nations  and  other  troubles  to  educational  pressure  unwisely  applied 
to  delicate  children. 

The  great  trouble  is  to  make  persons  understand  that  brain  tissue 
degenerations  and  mental  diseases  may  be  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time  from  the  too  premature  and  intense  stimulation  of  the 
brain  which  cause  these  nervous  diseases.  Hydrocephalus,  however, 
is  a  nervous  disease  which  shows  itself  at  once  from  overstimulation 


*  The  whole  subject  of  modem  ncrvoii*  diseases  was  first  systematically  studied  by 
Dr.  J,  Ciichloti  Browne  of  England,  to  whom  ihe  profession  arc  indebted  .is  being  Ihc 
pioneer  in  thu  interesdng  Md  of  research,  and  we  have  drawn  largely  on  his  writing. 
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of  the  brain  in  the  young,  and  of  late  years  the  increase  in  deaths 
from  this  disease  has  not  been  among  infants,  but  among  children 
and  young  people  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  educa- 
tional period  of  hfe.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  More  remotely, 
as  a  cause  of  overstimulating  the  brain  by  education,  we  meet  with 
the  preponderance  of  nervous  diseases  in  the  refined  and  educated 
classes.  If  by  premature  and  stimulating  processes  of  education  we 
force  an  elaboration  of  cerebral  structure,  hastening  the  functional 
activity  of  the  brain,  with  no  due  regard  to  the  law  of  evolutional 
precedence — which  nature  observes  in  her  elaboration  of  the  brain  in 
infancy,  childhood  and  adult  age  respectively — we  upset  the  whole 
equilibrium  of  the  brain,  and  serious  nervous  disease  will  necessarily 
follow.  Growth  must  precede  function,  and  K,  while  the  child  is  so 
young  or  delicate  that  functional  activity  is  still  feeble,  we  apply 
undue  exercise  or  stimulation,  the  brain  will  never  he  brought  to  the 
highest  development  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  cerebral  centres, 
if  never  properly  exercised,  never  develop  correctly ;  but  if  we  over- 
exercise  or  overstrain  the  brain  centres  at  their  nascent  period,  we 
dwarf  and  weaken  them,  disturbing  the  balance  of  mind  by  seriously 
interfering  with  the  natural  sequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  brain 
centres.  The  functional  activity  of  the  brain  is  established  at  difier* 
ent  epochs  and  perfected  at  different  rates.  By  cautious  stimulation 
of  the  brain  we  bring  it  to  its  highest  development.  By  undue  haste 
we  ruin  its  functional  activity  forever,  and  can  never  have  a  sound 
and  vigorous  brain.  The  whole  future  complexion  of  mental  life  is, 
in  a  great  part,  determined  by  the  impressions  made  on  the  sensory 
centres  of  the  brain  when  they  are  undergoing  development.  We 
must  aim  in  our  system  of  education  at  a  harmonious  development 
of  body,  brain  and  mind  alike,  and  we  shall  then  attain  progress, 
with  health  combined.  We  must  resist  the  inroads  of  nervous  and 
mental  disease  by  a  due  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  emotional 
elements,  by  disciph'ning  the  natural  forces  of  character,  and  by 
placing  before  ourselves  high  ideals.  We  must  remember  to  work 
wisely »  without  haste  as  well  as  with  proper  rest,  in  our  different  vo- 
cations of  life.  Sleep  is  essential  to  mental  health,  as  during  sleep  our 
brain-cells  derive  their  nutritive  renovation  almost  entirely,  and  brain- 
workers  need  much  sleep.  Meals,  to  be  digested,  must  be  eaten 
slowly,  not  hastily,  for  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  dyspep- 
tics from  too  rapid  eating,  and  vertigo  and  giddiness  are  often  due  to 
temporary  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.    We  may  enjoy 
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constitutional  vigor  and  a  well-balanced  development  of  parts,  or  by 
carelessness  and  neglect  we  may  suffer  from  a  constitutional  debility 
and  an  irregular  development  of  parts. 

To  avoid  the  numerous  modern  nervous  diseases,  I  would  finally 
caution  the  educated  and  reading  and  thinking  portion  of  society  to 
be  careful  not  to  violate  those  laws,  the  observance  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  the  brain*  The  two  states  of  wake- 
fulness and  restlessness  which  often  occur  in  men  of  overworked 
brains  are  to  be  promptly  met  by  leaving  one's  business  and  getting 
away  with  complete  change  of  scene  for  a  month  or  more.  The  diet 
should  be  carefully  regulated  at  the  same  time.  An  overworked 
business  or  professional  man  will  in  a  month  return  home  well  and 
able  to  go  on  with  his  regular  daily  round  of  duty,  when  by  neglect 
of  this  simple  precaution  the  overtasked  brain  gives  way  and  mental 
disease  ensues. 

Mental  anxiety,  by  producing  sleeplessness  and  unrcfreshing  sleep, 
quickly  disturbs  the  normal  balance  of  the  nervous  system  and  de- 
ranges its  functions*  Appetite  is  lost,  digestion  is  impaired,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  pain,  fulness  and  flatulence  after  eating.  The 
pain  may  be  of  a  severe  neuralgic  type,  causing  gastrodynia.  The 
patient  becomes  emaciated  and  feeble.  Mental  anxiety  also  predis- 
poses the  patient  to  attacks  of  disease  in  various  organs,  both  ab- 
dominal and  thoracic,  of  a  functional  nature.  The  urine  becomes 
acid  and  deposits  a  sediment  of  the  lithatcs  as  it  cools.  The  kidneys 
and  bladder  are  irritated  by  this  acid  urine  and  pain  and  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water  is  the  result.  There  is  generally  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion  from  mental  anxiety,  constipation,  diarrhcea  and 
anemia.  We  may  also  have  epileptiform  convulsions  complicating 
the  case.  Our  patient  is  now  excessively  nervous  and  liable  to 
sudden  shock  or  terror  from  comparatively  slight  exciting  causes, 
and  such  a  shock  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  the  epilepsy  I  have 
spoken  of.  These  sudden  and  violent  mental  emotions  are  very 
troublesome  symptoms  to  contend  with,  but  they  disappear  as  we 
build  op  the  nervous  system  of  our  patient  The  epilepsy  arising 
from  mental  shock  commences  quickly  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
shock,  as  might  be  expected  ;  while  the  cases  of  epilepsy  that  are  the 
result  of  continued  mental  anxiety  are  preceded  by  terrible  dreams, 
visions,  startings  or  screaming  out  in  the  night.  I  think  it  possible 
that  a  good  many  cases  of  incurable  epilepsy  are  caused  by  mental 
influences,  and  in  our  treatment  we  must  carefully  guard  against 
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every  influence  which  can  endanger  a  return  or  a  continuance  of  tlie 
disease.  The  state  of  mental  health  of  an  infant  depends  very  much 
upon  the  mental  state  of  the  mother  while  she  is  nursing,  and  too 
great  care  cannot  be  paid  by  the  family  practitioner  to  this  point. 

Respecting  syphilitic  nervous  disease,  which  is  increasing,  Dr  J. 
Dreschfcld,  Lecturer  on  Pathology,  Owen's  College,  Assistant  Phy- 
sician, Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  says: 

Amongst  iKe  aBTections  of  the  nervous  system,  those  due  to  syphilitic  lesions  art  cer- 
tainly the  most  iuteresting,  as  well  from  a  clinical  as  from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view ; 
for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  lesions  occurring  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem give  rise  to  the  most  varied  symptoms,  an  anti  syphilitic  treatment,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  most  cases,  especially  where  the  specific  letsion  has  not  in  its  turn  caused 
irrepamUe  s<;condary  degenerations  in  the  nervous  substance,  followed  by  ihc  happiest 
results.  Though  the  more  exact  study  of  these  diseases  dates  not  mjiny  years  back,  ilie 
number  of  well-observed  cases  on  record  lias  already  reached  several  hundreds;  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  different  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  Buzzard,  Broadbcni, 
Wilks,  anil  oihers,  will,  however,  show  that  many  cases,  before  they  came  under  these 
observers,  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  for  a  long  time  without  being  recognized,  and 
without  any  specific  treatment  being  aitemptetl;  one  cbief  reason,  perhaps,  being  the 
now  well-estobliithcd  fact,  thai  where  the  syphilitic  poison  selects  as  habitat  the  nervous 
system,  we  have  often  few,  if  any,  secondary  symptoms.  As  a  small  contribution,  there- 
fore, to  this  very  important  and  highly  interesting  chapter,  I  beg  to  give  an  account  of 
several  cases  <jt>served  by  me,  which  particularly  illustrate  the  varying  of  the  symptoms 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Case  L^Emma  H»,  aged  28,  single,  domestic  servant,  was  sent  to  the  Infirmar>'  as  an 
urgent  case  of  brain  fever,  and  admitted  under  my  care  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  W. 
Roberts)  on  April,  22,  tS74«  I  saw  the  patient  on  the  morning  following.  Without 
being  comatose,  the  patient  was  apathetic  and  taciturn,  complaining  only  of  great  pain 
at  the  b»\ck  of  the  head.  From  her  mistress,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  hospital, 
we  gjithcred  that  &hc  had  complained  for  a  fortnight  of  great  pain  in  the  head ;  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  weakness  in  her  right  arm  and  leg,  which  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  was  oliUged  tit  take  to  her  bed  four  days  before  admission ;  the  day  before  ad- 
mission the  headache  got  much  worse,  vomiting  came  on,  and  she  felt  so  prostrate  that 
the  family  medical  adviser  sent  her  to  the  hospitaL 

The  patient  is  of  middle  height,  dark-complexioned,  and  of  sallow  hue;  her  skin  hot 
and  perspiring  freely;  temp,  101. 5*°,  pulse  110,  resp.  24  per  minute.  No  nodes  on  any 
part  of  head  or  body  ;  no  rash  or  cicatrices  on  the  body  ;  the  pupils  a  little  dilated,  equal 
and  reacting  to  light;  hearing  good;  speech  has  nasal  character,  as  if  some  defect  in 
palate;  no  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  muscles;  no  facial  paralysis;  tongue  pot  out 
straight,  mot^t,  covered  with  a  thin  fur.  Bowels  had  acted  several  limes  during  the  night 
(patient  had  received  a  saline  mixture  on  admission/.  Urine  high-colored,  sp,  gr«  1022, 
no  albumen,  abundant  phosphatic  deposit.  Physical  examination  of  chest  and  abdomen 
reveals  nothing  abnormal.  Spine  not  tender  on  pressure ;  the  right  arm  and  right  leg 
^H^  completely  paralyzed^  No  wasting  of  right  side.  Sensibility  on  right  side  intact,  like- 
^^H  wise  elcctro^contractility  and  electro-sensibility  and  sen^bility  to  pain  and  to  temperature. 
^^^      Tlic  left  arm  md  leg  in  no  way  affected.    Total  loss  of  a|ipetite;  great  thirst. 
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The  age  of  Ihe  patients  tmd  the  hemiplegia  preceding  the  purely  inflaimnatory  symp* 
tom^  of  ihe  meninges,  made  me  at  once  suspect  a  specific  cause,  ftnd  I  prescribed  lo  grs. 
of  pot  iod,  pro  dnB.»  together  with  cold  applications  to  head. 

April  23*  Evening.     Piittentin  atK>ut  the  same  condition.     Pulse  112,  temp.  lOO-S*. 

April  24,  Mnrnitig.  Patient  passed  a  very  bad  night  She  had  t*ccn  very  restless,* 
tossing  about  in  bed*  and  delirious;  complains  of  mo^t  violent  pains  in  the  brad;  pul&r 
100,  temp.  101®.  Mr.  \Vin<lsor  kindly  examined  the  eyes,  and  found  the  fundus  nor- 
mal. On  examining  the  throat,  the  soft  palate  is  found  to  be  altogether  ab^nt,  likewise 
the  right  tonsil.  The  pot,  iod.  was  incxeased  to  20  grs.  pro  dos.j  pil,  PJummeri  (gr.  v.) 
one  every  two  hours. 

Evciviug.  Patient  worse;  semi-comatosc ;  passes  fseces  and  urine  involuntarily ;  twitch* 
ings  of  muscles  of  leftside;  pulse  thin»  108;  temp,  iot-6';  resp.  hurried  and  shallow. 
Treatment  continued;  mercurial  inunction  applied  to  both  legs. 

April  25.  Palicnl  considerably  better;  her  features  present  a  more  cheerful  aspect;  Has 
no  recollection  of  what  happened  during  the  last  twenty -four  hours;  pulse  loo,  tcra.  99.6**. 
Is  able  to  use  her  right  ann  and  leg  a  little;  pain  in  head  less  severe;  complains  of  pain 
intlimat;  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  continues.  Treatment  continued;  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash gargle.  Patient  is  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  give  her  history*  Has  enjc^ed 
good  health  till,  twelve  months  ago,  she  suffered  from  headache,  rash,  and  5<>re  throat, 
the  throat  continuing  to  remain  sore  for  several  months;  for  the  last  two  months  suffered 
from  pain  in  the  heatl,  which  was  wor^c  at  night;  a  fortnight  ago  began  to  lose  pom'er 
in  right  leg  and  arm»  which  increased  tilt  that  sirle  was  rcnrlcrcd  perfectly  useless, 

April  26.  Improvement  continues;  temp.  98.6**,  pulse  80;  has  now  control  over  the 
sphincters. 

The  headache  and  hemiplegia  from  this  time  improved  rapidly ;  she  continued  to  take 
the  pot.  iod,  and  the  mercury,  and  the  induced  current  was  applied  to  the  right  leg  and 
arm.  She  was  sent  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital  on  May  16,  preserving  as  the  only 
remains  of  her  illness  a  slight  dragging  of  right  leg;  she  stopped  for  three  weeks  al  the 
Convalescent  Hospital ;  when  she  left,  the  dragging  of  right  leg  still  persisted,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  further  from  her  since. 

*rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  had  to  do  here  with  a  case  of  syphilitic  meningitis ;  the 
rasc»  however,  is  instructive  in  several  resjjects.  The  syphilitic  disease  ran  its  coursie  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  within  twelve  months  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  we  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  right  tonsil,  and  the 
advent  of  the  graver  ncrvoits  lesions,  which  began  with  intense  headache  and  right  hemi- 
plegia. As  regards  the  nature  and  seat  of  lesion,  it  is  more  than  probable  (from  the  fact 
that  the  nervous  troubles  came  on  soon  after  (he  syphilitic  infection,  that  the  symptoms 
were  ushered  in  by  great  headache,  that  the  development  and  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms  were  very  rapid,  and  that  the  other  symptoms  pointing  to  a  gummatous  tumor  of  the 
brain  were  alisent)  that  we  had  here  at  first  a  diffuse  inflammatory  disease  in  a  cranial 
bone  of  the  left  base,  which,  by  its  compression  of  the  right  motor  tract,  gave  rise  lo  the 
hemiplegia,  and  which^  by  iu  extension  to  the  coverings  of  the  brain»  brought  on  the 
general  meningitis.  A  peculiarity  which  is  noticeable  in  this  case  is  the  relaiion  of  the 
pulse  and  temperature  to  the  general  symptoms,  the  temperature  being  much  lower  and 
the  pulse  showing  besides  a  greater  constancy  than  is  found  in  simple  mentngitis.  In  a 
ca.se  somewhat  similar,  but  much  slighter,  quoted  by  Poncct  {Annain  de  Dfrmatoh^e  ri 
de  Syphilograt^hie^  4**  annh^  No.  3),  the  temperature  ranged  between  98*  and  99.7*'»  and 
the  pulse  never  exceeded  92.  Should  this  be  found  constantly  we  should  have  another 
imfKJrtanl  aid  In  distinguishing  syphilitic  from  simple  meningitis.  The  paralysis  of  the 
sphincters  marked  the  gravity  of  tKe  case  (in  ihe  lighter  forms  of  cerebral  syphilis  con- 
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stipation  and  slight  retention  of  urine  arc  generally  observed) ;  for,  as  in  all  other  ner- 
vous affections,  they  occur  in  syphilitic  nervous  diseases  in  the  last  stage,  and  out  of 
twenty-tive  cases  which  I  collected  from  different  authors,  where  there  was  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things,  sixteen  terminated  fatally. 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  consider  the  different  aids  we  have  in  diagnosing  the  syphilitic 
nature  of  a  nervous  disease,  we  have  the  following  : 

1.  Age  of  patient  The  age  of  persons  affected  with  syphilitic  nervous  disease  ranges 
between  25  and  40 ;  out  of  ninety-six  cases  collected  by  Braus,  sixty  were  of  patients  be- 
tween 20  and  40  years  old ;  and  the  cases  given  by  Broadbent,  Buzzard,  and  others 
exhibit  the  same  proportions. 

2.  A  syphilitic  history.  We  have  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  often  difficult,  espe- 
cially in  women,  to  trace  such  a  hi>tory ;  that  often  when  the  syphilitic  virus  selects  for 
its  locality  the  nervous  system  there  are  few,  if  any,  secondary  symptoms,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nervous  troubles  coming  on  in  a  syphilitic  patient  may  be  simply  due  to  a 
coincidence.  On  looking  over  many  recorded  cases  I  find  that  certain  forms  of  syphilitic 
nervous  disease  are  much  oftener  preceded  by  well-marked  secondary  symptoms  than 
others ;  this,  for  instance,  is  true  for  syphilitic  epilepsy  and  the  more  acute  cases  of  men- 
ingitis which  come  on  soon  after  infection. 

3.  Multiplicity  of  lesion.  Nervous  symptoms  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
assumption  of  separate  pathological  products  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  almost  always  due  to  syphilis. 

4.  Absence  of  other  causes.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  paralysis  of  the  different 
cranial  nerves  and  to  sudden  attacks  of  hemiplegia  in  young  persons,  in  the  absence  of 
any  cardiac  or  renal  troubles. 

5.  Influence  of  anti-syphiliiic  treatment.  In  a  great  many  cases,  especially  where  the 
course  of  the  nervous  disease  is  acute,  and  where  the  }xitient  has  not  previously  under- 
gone an  anti-syphilitic  treatment  the  effects  of  the  iodide  and  the  mercury  are  very  marked. 
In  the  more  chronic  cases,  however,  where  the  syphilitic  deposit  has  itself  undergone 
degenerative  changes,  and  has  established  secondary  changes  in  the  surrounding  nerve- 
matter,  the  treatment  will  of  necessity  be  of  little  avail. 

Having  diagnosed  a  nervous  lesion  to  be  syphilitic,  it  becomes  then  of  some  moment 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  seat  of  the  affection.  This,  though  important  as 
regards  the  prognosis  of  the  case,  is  of  no  great  weight  as  regards  the^  treatment.  1  hope, 
however,  at  a  future  period  to  refer  to  this  point  also. 

The  early  manifestations  of  nervous  syphilis  are  too  much  neglected, 
and  we  deem  it  of  special  importance  to  call  attention  to  this  class  of 
neuroses.  Dr.  Charles  Mauriac,  of  Paris,  in  his  able  work  on  this 
subject,  has  drawn  some  valuable  conclusions,  to  which  we  would 
invite  the  general  practitioner's  study : 

(i.)  At  a  period  very  near  in  point  of  time  to  the  primary  infection,  syphilis  may  in- 
vade the  nervous  centres. 

(2.)  The  early  cerebro-spinal  syphiloses  arc  those  that  develop  during  the  virulent 
period  of  the  di^or(^er ;  that  is,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  infection. 

(3.)  There  are  degree-^  in  the  precocity  of  cerebro-spinal  syphiloses :  Those  of  the 
first  degree  are  those  that  make  their  appearance  within  the  first  twelve  months ;  the 
second  degree  includes  those  that  develop  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  the  constitu- 
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tionsi  mjiUdy.    Statistics  seetn  to  show  ttiat  those  of  the  first  Me  more  (rcfpttnt  than  those 

of  the  Jccondi  but  these  results  arc  not  cxfremcly  important. 

(4  )  Amtvng  the  early  visceral  detcnninations  of  syjihili*.  the  cercbro-ftpmul  are  inct»nt* 
parabty  the  tno<it  frequent 

(5.)  l*hcy  arc  also  the  most  dangerous.  Their  gravity  is  noi  at  all  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  diathetic  age ;  those  that  occur  during  the  first  tnnaths  of  syphdts  are  as  serious 
as  those  that  ap|->ear  in  the  latest  stages. 

(6.)  At)  the  forms,  degrees,  and  phenomenal  combinations  that  constitute  the  symp- 
tomatology and  processes  of  these  syphiliiic  determinations  to  the  nervous  axis  arc  as 
well  seen  in  the  early  cerebro-spinal  syphilose*  as  in  the  later  ones, 

(7.)  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  symptomatic  formuhc  that  appear  to  predominate. 
The  mo«,t  frequent  arc  those  that  consist  in  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  involving  all  one  side 
of  the  iKjdy. 

(S.)  Among  the  attacks  of  hemiplegia  those  constituted  by  the  symptoms  of  aphasia 
with  right  hemiplegia  exceed  in  num^ier  all  the  others. 

(9. )  The  paralytic  fom>s  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  convaUtve  or  epileptic 
forms  in  precocious  cerebral  syphilis. 

(10.)  In  the  cerebro* spinal  syphiloses,  psychic  disorders  and  inctK>rdi nation  of  move- 
ment arc  never  systematized  as  in  insanity «  general  paralysis,  and  locomotor  ataiiia. 

(It.)  The  absence  of  systcmatieation  in  the  ccrcbro-spinal  sypliiloses  shouhl  he  regarded 
as  one  of  their  chief  characterii-tics.  The  only  exception  is  aphasia  with  right  hemi- 
plegia. 

(12,)  Early  determinations  of  syphilis  to  the  spinal  cord  are  much  less  frequent  than 
those  to  the  brain, 

(13.1  Circumscribed  or  diffuse  hyperplastic  sufTusion"*,  but  rather  circumscribed  in  the 
cortical  tayent  of  the  brain  and  in  the  pia  mater,  syphilitic  alteration  of  the  Sylvian  arte- 
ries and  consecutive  Ischtpmic  softening,  such  arc  the  le&ions  that  appear  to  belong  to 
precocious  cerebral  syphilis. 

( 14,)  In  some  cases  of  early  cerebral  syphilis,  followed  by  death,  we  find  no  lesion,  but 
then  we  do  not  thoroughly  uudersiand  the  arterial  sj-philosis.  It  may  be  |iresumed  that 
death  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  anaemia^  extinguishing  at  once  the  nuclei  of  innervation 
of  the  centres  indispensable  to  life, 

(15.)  Only  vague  .conjectures  are  possible  as  to  the  etiology  of  precocious  cerebrmi 
syphilis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  primary  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  cura< 
ncous  and  mucous  manifestations,  were  very  mild* 

(ir»,)  The  general  progress  of  the  constitutional  disease  is  not  modified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  precocious  syphilitic  accidents  of  the  ncr\'c  centres.  The  other  maiiife<?tation5 
arc  produced  before,  after,  or  during  the  involvement  of  the  nervous  astis,  without  under- 
going any  change  in  their  forms,  their  degrees,  their  progress,  or  their  loj»ogrfiphy- 

(tj.)  The  precocity  of  cerebrospinal  syphiloscs  furnishes  no  particular  indicatioiiji  as 
regards  treatment.  Whatever  the  age  of  the  con^ititutlonal  diseasci  the  manifestations  in 
the  nervou*  centres  demand  the  same  specific  treotment.  The  circumstances  proper  to 
the  determination  itself  furnish  the  secondary  indications  relative  to  the  choice,  dose,  and 
combinations  of  the  two  specific  agents.* 

*  We  would  also  refer  the  student  and  general  practitioner  to  the  work  on  cerebral 
syphilis  by  Dr.  Alfred  Fournicr,  of  Paris,  published  in  1S79,  by  Masson.  Uc  ^ays  that 
cerebral  troubles  occur  most  often  from  three  to  eighteen  years  after  the  initial  ulcer. 
He  recommends  early  and  energetic  treatment,  kept  up  w  ith  tee  original  energy  during 
he  cour^,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  after  the  disappearance  of  symptoms      Ffr^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM  BY  EVOLUTION,  AND  ITS  CONDITION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DIS- 
EASE, AND  REMARKS  ON  THE  REGIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SPINAL 
CORD   AND   BRAIN   LESIONS. 

A  DIFFERENTIATED  nervous  apparatus  first  shows  itself,  according 
to  Mr.  E.  Wooten,  in  the  ascidian  mollusc.  It  consists  of  one  gan- 
glion, situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth,  in  the  mantle,  and 
giving  off  cords  which  proceed  to  the  sense  and  digestive  organs, 
the  muscular  sac,  and  both  orifices.  Next  in  order  come  the  cteno- 
phora,  in  which,  in  the  end  farthest  removed  from  the  mouth,  is  the 
ctenocyst,  a  spherical  vesicle.  This  is  a  sense  organ,  and  rests  on  a 
ganglion  giving  off  fibres.  Next  come  the  echinoidea,  where  there 
is  a  ganglionated  cord  surrounding  the  gullet  and  sending  off  five 
branches  among  the  ambulacral  spaces.  The  annulosa  have  a  chain 
of  ganglia  running  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  united  by  ner- 
vous cords.  At  one  end,  where  the  sense  organs  are  situated,  the  last 
post- oesophageal  ganglion  gives  off  two  cords,  which  pass,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  enter  each  a  pre- oesophageal  gan- 
glion— the  cephalic — which  ganglion  is  generally  double.  The  high- 
est members  of  the  order  of  the  annulosa — the  insecta — have  two 
cords  passing  backwards  from  the  cephalic  above  the  ventral  ganglia, 
and  giving  off  branches  to  them  and  the  body  walls.  This  is  the 
most  rudimentary  form  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  the  verte- 
brata  we  have  a  vertebral  column. 

The  lancelet  is  the  vertebrate  with  the  simplest  nervous  system. 
The  neural  axis  of  the  animal  is  a  delicate  tract  of  nucleated  cells 
surrounded  by  a  covering  of  pia  mater.  Fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of 
nerves  are  given  off  laterally.     The  lampreys  and  hogfishes  have  a 


used  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  the  latter  preferably  by  inunctions,  and  advises 
alterndte  medication.  As  auxiliary  means,  cold  douches  are  very  valuable.  The  iodide 
he  gives  at  first  in  a  dose  of  3  grammes  per  day,  raising  it  finally  to  6,  8,  or  even  10 
grammes  daily.  Strict  hygiene  is  to  be  observed.  No  venereal  indulgence  or  brain- 
work.  Fournier  ranges  the  various  symptoms  of  cerebral  syphilis  under  the  headings  of: 
I.  The  cephalic;  2.  Congestive;  3.  Convulsive  or  epileptic;  4.  Aphasic ;  5.  Mental; 
and  6.  Paralytic  group. 
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higher  nervous  organization  than  the  lancelet,  as  they  have  a  carti- 
laginous cranium*  and  the  spinal  cord  extends  anteriorly.  There  is 
no  bony  spinal  column*  In  the  cod  and  the  shark,  the  posterior  fis- 
sure widens  and  the  halves  of  the  cord  expand.  Two  lateral  columns 
also  project  into  the  ventricle  from  the  conjoined  restiform  and  pos- 
terior pyramidal  tracts. 

We  next  get  a  cerebellum  and  crura  ccrcbclli  added.  Primarily 
in  the  brain  we  have  a  medulla,  a  cerebellum,  and  one  or  two  unim* 
portant  appendages.  Relatively  it  is  higher  and  more  complex  in 
fiihes  than  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  The  brain  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  developed  cephalic  portion  of  the  cord.  Secondarily 
we  have  the  optic  lobes,  which  is  the  largest  division  in  osseous 
fishes.  Under  the  lobes  are  two  sub*spherical  bodies,  separated  by 
walls  containing  a  cavity  which  is  analogous  to  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain  in  man.  This  ventricle  is  prolonged  downwards  into  the 
pedicle  of  the  pituitary  gland,  and  upward  into  that  of  the  pineal 
gland.  The  brain  of  a  crocodile  is  very  small,  not  much  larger  than 
a  human  thumb,  while  the  brain  of  a  bird  is  larger,  both  laterally 
and  vertically,  but  is  composed  principally  of  the  optic  lobes  and  the 
cerebellum.  The  brain  of  the  dog  and  of  other  animals  is  larger 
anteriorly,  and  the  cerebra  have  developed  pari  passu  with  the  ani- 
mal's degree  of  intelligence;  and  this  rule  is  observed  in  the  human 
race,  the  complexity  of  the  brain  being  in  direct  relation  to  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Multiplication  of  ganglia,  as  for  instance  in  the  actinid^,  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  diflTcrcntiation  of  ganglionic  func- 
tions, some  being  devoted  to  sight,  others  to  controlling  muscular 
tissue,  etc.  The  nervous  system  is  always  adapted  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  animal.  The  nervous  system  of  the  annulosa  con- 
sists of  the  double  chain  of  ganglia  which  I  have  described.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  ganglia  are  post-otsophageal,  representing 
the  sympathetic  of  the  higher  animals,  The  pro-cesophageal  gan- 
glion, being  situated  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  digestive  tube,  is 
the  direct  homologue  of  the  vertebrate  brain.  The  insecta — which 
are  the  most  important  members  of  this  order — exhibit,  as  I  have 
said,  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  a  cerebro-spinal  axis.  There  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  substance  of  the  cephalic  ganglion  backward 
in  the  form  of  two  cords  above  and  in  contact  with  the  non-cephalic 
gaaglia.  Functionally,  these  spinal  fibres  unite  the  ganglia  and 
fibres  into  a  mechanism  capable  of  responding  to  the  mandates  of 
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any  one  ganglion,  but  more  especially  to  the  cephalic.  If  wc  cut  an 
annulose  animal,  such  as  the  garden-worm,  for  instance,  into  pieces, 
each  piece  will  retain  the  power  of  movement  for  hours,  provided 
that  each  piece  has  a  perfect  ganglion.  The  garden*worni  has  no 
spinal  fibres.  If  I  take  an  insect,  such  as  a  fly,  and  cut  off  its  head, 
it  can  fly  a  little,  can  walk,  can  regain  its  footing  if  I  put  it  on  its 
back.  Rut  If  I  cut  it  in  tsvo,  it  dies, — why?  Because  while  in  the 
worm  the  separate  pairs  of  ganglia  formed  an  independent  vital  appa- 
ratus, in  the  fly  they  are  ttol  independent,  but»  through  the  fly's  spinal 
fibres,  interdependent.  In  the  highest  vertebrates,  reflex  movements 
may  take  place  through  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. These  govern  the  visceral  functions  and  arc  connected  with 
the  voluntary  actions  of  life.  I  have  shown  how  the  brain  or  cephalic 
ganglion  is  gradually  increased  in  motor  and  sensory  power  and 
the  non-cephalic  ganglion  relatively  lessened,  the  nervous  apparatus 
gradually  gaining  in  complexity  until  man  is  reached,  where  we  find 
the  nervous  system  comprising  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  with 
the  various  ganglia  and  commissures  which  belong  to  these  bodies, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and 
the  nerves,  which  springing  from  these  several  sources  are  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  organism.  In  the  insect  the  spinal  cord  is  a  centre 
of  common  sensation,  and  it  acts  by  itself  without  the  brain.  It  acts 
as  a  whole,  and  section  causes  death. 

Another  very  interesting  fact  is  that  the  fineness  of  the  nerve-fibre 
in  man  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  dignity  of  its  functions.  The 
nerve-fibres  in  man,  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  measure  from  j^*^^ 
to  y^Jo^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
nerves  they  measure  from  ^^^  to  ^^^j^ 
average  size  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  from 
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In  the  mammalia  the 
of  an  inch  in  diameter 
to  ^fijij.  In  the  frog  ^ ^'^^  to  a^g?*  *^"d  in  the  eel  ^j^  of  an  inch. 
Among  the  Invertebrates  the  fibres  are  relatively  fewer  and  coarser 
than  in  the  vertebrates,  and  the  fibres  of  the  cephalic  ganglion  are 
finer  than  those  of  nen^e  branches.  We  can,  tlierefore,  judge  pretty 
nearly  about  the  relative  powers  of  parts  of  any  antmars  nervous 
system  by  comparing  the  size  of  their  fibres.  We  see,  therefore, 
through  all  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  possess  a 
nervous  system,  a  process  of  evolution  or  development  gradually 
proceeding,  with  a  gradual  differentiation  of  nervous  cords  to  separate 
fibres;  that  we  have,  primarily,  multiplication  of  ganglia  and,  as  the 
next  step  in  evolution  or  development^  tlic  supremacy  of  a  single 
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ganglion  which  becomes  the  cephalic  ganglion,  and  that  next  this 
cephalic  ganglion  sends  backwards  two  communicating  cords,  and 
we  have  a  gradual  elaboration  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  qualities  of  the  tissues  of  the  highest  vertebrates 
are  the  differentiated  properties  of  the  simpler  protoplasmic  cell.  If 
we  find  but  a  single  ganglion  in  an  animal,  we  know  that  in  it  re- 
sides that  animal's  highest  powers.  If  the  ganglia  are  connected 
with  sense  organs,  we  know  then  that  we  have  an  animal  with  gan- 
glia of  special  sense,  presiding  over  sight,  hearing,  etc.  As  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  elaborates,  we  have  separate  ganglia  with  distinct 
functions;  the  spinal  cord  differentiating  in  degree  and  receiving  the 
power  of  reflex  action,  which  increases  with  the  multiplication  of 
sympathetic  ganglia,  losing  gradually  its  facilities  of  common  sensa- 
tion and  volition,  which  become  grouped  in  the  cephalic  ganglion  or 
brain.  The  nervous  system  develops  first  in  the  development  of  a 
large  complex  cephalic  ganglion  and  spinal  cord ;  and  secondarily, 
by  the  extension  into  the  tissues  of  the  body  of  offshoots  from  the 
spinal  cord;  and  finally,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  as  the  intelli- 
jence  increases,  the  fineness  of  the  nervous-fibres  increases. 

General  ConsiiUratiam  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology  and  Trfahmnt 
af  Nervous  Diseases, — There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases  recently,  attributable  to  increased  knowl- 
edge, to  the  improved  methods  of  medical  teaching,  to  the  closer 
attention  paid  to  the  anatomical  investigations,  and  to  more  extended 
opportunities  of  medical  research  offered  by  the  invention  of  the 
precise  instruments  for  diagnosis,  in  which  our  age  has  been  so 
prolific.  The  introduction  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  thrown  a  much 
desired  light  into  a  heretofore  dark  chamber  of  cerebral  pathology, 
enabling  the  physician  to  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  retinal  ves- 
sels, the  existence  of  structural  changes  in  the  cerebral  arteries  cal- 
culated eventually  to  lead  to  the  host  of  diseases  which  may  threaten 
the  integrity  of  the  vital  and  intellectual  functions,  or  prove  fatal 
perhaps  instantaneously.  Although  not  an  ultra  advocate  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  I  think  it  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  useful  adjunct,  and  will 
briefly  notice  the  cases  m  which,  by  its  aid,  we  may  make  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  great 
point  of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  is.  to  be 
able  to  make  an  early  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
in  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    We  want  to  know 
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I  ^^^^rhat  the  disease  is  and  w/i^rf  it  is,  and  if  we  can  relieve  or  cure  it 
I  We  must  be  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of 

I  the  brain  and  spinal  Gord»  and  also  as  to  its  physiology.     We  must 

also  thorou^'hly  understand  semeiology,  to  be  experts  in  nervous 
pathology*  We  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  localize  disease  affecting 
only  portions  of  the  brain,  very  accurately.  We  can  also  diagnos- 
ticate lesions  occupying  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  can  estimate 
accurately  the  height  of  a  lesion  in  the  cord.  We  can  diagnose 
disease  in  the  antcro-lateral  columns,  the  posterior  columns,  the  ante- 

rrior  cornua,  the  centre  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  We  can  determine  the  extent  and  exact  distribution  of 
descending  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord  secondary  to  cerebral 
lesions.  We  can  also  diagnosticate  the  exact  seat  of  disease  of  a 
mixed  type,  as,  for  instance,  amyotrophic  sclerosis,  where  there  exists 
disease  of  the  anterior  matter  of  the  cord  combined  with  sclerosis  of 
the  antero- lateral  column  of  the  cord.  We  have  been  guided  in  our 
studies  on  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  by  embr)'ological  and  mi- 
croscopical researches  as  to  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Such  researches  have  taught  us,  among  other  things,  the  law  of 
I  variability  as  to  the  decussation  of  the  motor  tract  just  below  the  an* 

f  terior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  enables  us  to  un- 

^H  derstand  those  cases  in  which  a  brain  lesion  on  one  side  of  the  brain 
^"  produces  paralysis  or  spasm  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  and  also 
*  should  teach  us,  not  that  there  is  na  decussation  of  the  motor  tract, 

but  that  these  cases  are  exceptional  ones*  For  example,  if  a  patient 
[$  brought  to  me  in  consultation,  and  he  has  chronic  localized  con- 
vulsions of  one  side  or  affecting  perhaps  but  one  limb,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly say  we  had  to  deal  with  a  cerebral  tumor,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  opposite  motor  zone.  The  ophthalmoscope  in  tliis  case 
would  very  likely  aid  my  diagnosis  by  revealing  a  ncuro-retinitis  or 
choked  disk,  and  the  patient  would  also  probably  complain  of  a 
fixed  localized  pain  in  the  head,  while  percussion  over  the  affected 
part  of  the  brain  would  elicit  pain.  In  locomotor  ataxia  or  poste- 
rior spinal  sclerosis,  the  ophtlialmoscope  reveals  a  papillary  hyper- 
stmisL  of  the  optic  nerves  ending  in  atrophy,  although  we  fttay  find 
posterior  spinal  sclerosis  with  no  lesion  in  the  optic  nerve.  In 
cerebral  tumors,  either  in  the  cerebellum,  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
or  in  tlie  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain,  we  find  by  ophthalmoscopic  ob- 
servation, generally,  a  descending  optic  neuritis  or  a  choked  disk. 
Basilar  Mtningitis. — ^Thc  ophthalmoscope  aids  our  diagnosis  in  that,. 
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a  choked  disk  or  a  ncuro-retinitis  with  exudation,  directs  our  atten* 
tion  to  intracranial  disease  of  some  kind,  and  we  must  look  to  the 
other  symptoms  to  help  us  locate  the  disease  in  the  ner\'ous  system. 
Gt'N€raih\  grave  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  cause  a  propa- 
gation of  the  lesion  to  the  eye,  giving  rise  to  neuritis  or  neuro-reti- 
nit  is  or  choroiditis.  The  neuritis,  when  it  occurs,  may  be  either  me- 
chanical, depending  on  obstruction  and  arrest  of  meningeal  circula- 
tion ;  a  descending  neuro-retinitis,  which  we  find  in  acute  and  chronic 
encephalitis  and  in  intracranial  tumors  ;  an  ascending  neuritis,  as- 
cending in  the  direction  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  ner\^e-fibres 
of  the  spinal  cord  («<?/the  ascending  optic  neuritis  of  the  ophthalmol- 
ogists, which  means  a  neuritis  starting  from  the  ocular  end  of  the 
optic  nerve,  ascending  towards  the  brain) ;  and  finally,  a  constitu- 
tional  neuro-retinitis  or  ncuro-choroiditis,  found  in  syphilis  of  the 
brain  and  cord.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  grave  cerebral  or 
spinal  disorder  pfiay  exist  with  no  apparent  ophthalmoscopic  sign  be- 
ing present.  The  presence  of  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  choked 
disk  and  optic  neuro*retinitis,  may  support  a  diagnosis  of  cerebellar 
disease,  but  we  should  also  find  the  positive  symptoms  of  disturb- 
.ances  of  co-ordination,  especially  the  reeling  gait  with  severe  vertigo, 
id  even  then,  as  we  find  these  symptoms  in  other  nervous  disor- 
ders, they  are  not  perfectly  pathognomonic  of  cerebellar  disease. 

Disease  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  tubercular  quadrigemina  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  disease  of  visual  power  or  blindness.  Al- 
though optic  neuritis  may  be  wanting  in  large  tumors  of  the  brain, 
we  may  find  it  with  very  small  neoplasms,  if  they  are  complicated 
with  hydrocephalus  of  an  extensive  character*  The  hydrocephalus 
produces  optic  neuritis  by  the  cerebral  oedema  it  excites.  If  wc  find 
an  oedematous  optic  neuritis,  we  are  justified  in  diagnosticating  the 
existence  of  hydrocephalus  and  cerebral  cedema.  Retinal  ischsemia 
and  chronic  spasm  of  the  iris  would  seem  to  bear  a  pretty  definite  re- 
lation to  epilepsy,  although  more  positive  results  are  hoped  for  in 
the  future  from  more  extended  investigations  on  this  point.  Inju- 
ries to  the  head  have  also  been  followed  by  a  choked  disk,  indica- 
tive of  grave  cerebral  trouble.  Finally,  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, we  may  be  much  assisted  in  making  an  early  and  accurate 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.* 

*^  In  chorea,  nsports  have  been  maj|c  of  embolism  of  the  centtml  artery  of  ihc  rctinai. 
Wc  see  optic  neurit^  in  cases  of  convulMons  from  organic  bniin-dhease.  Wc  find  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerve  in  paralytic  dementia.    Oplic  nerve  atrophy  is  aiso  seen  in  the  early 
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Cerebral  Lacalizatian. — Respecting  the  very  interesting  subject  of 
cerebral  localization,  it  is  regarded  as  settled  that  the  ascending  pa- 
rietal  convolution  [^  Xh^  cortical  motor  centre,  in  its  innermost  and 
superior  part,  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs ;  in  its  middle,  for  the 
forearm  and  hand ;  and  in  its  externa!  or  inferior  part,  of  the  facial 
muscles-  The  ascending  frontal  contwlution  is  the  cortical  motor 
centre,  in  its  most  external  or  inferior  part — where  the  third  frontal 
has  its  origin — of  the  lips  and  tongue,  the  movements  of  which 
are  destined  for  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  we  generally  find 
a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  intensity  of  the  lesion  of  move- 
ments and  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  in  the  cortical  motor  zone.  There 
is  ^t';/^n7/6' a  perfect  accord  between  the  cortical  lesion  and  the  pe- 
ripheral and  functional  lesion,  so  that,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  lo- 
calized convulsions,  we  may,  with  certainty, /fw//  the  region  of  the  body 
where  the  convulsive  movements  commence^  diagnosticate  the  cortical 
centre  primitively  and  principally  affected,  which  mill  be  that  corre- 
sponding  to  the  group  of  muscles  earliest  brought  into  action. 

We  know,  absolutely,  that  in  a  case  of  verbal  paralysis  we  have  a 
lesion  of  the  most  inferior  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
and  of  the  foot  of  the  third  frontal,  in  which  cortical  centres  **  the 
transformation  of  ideas  and  verbal  images  into  motor  impulses  to- 
ward the  muscles  destined  for  their  extrinsi cation  takes  place." 

Respecting  the  cerebral  ganglia,  we  know  that  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  serve  as  nervous  centres  for  the  perception  of  light,  and 

stages  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  some  cases,  also  in  dissemtnaled  sclerosis.  If  a  iraumalic 
meningitis  occurs  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  we  may  have  an  optic  neuritis,  or  it  may  oc- 
cur after  some  time,  as  the  result  of  InOammation.  A  meningitis  of  the  convexity  would 
not  probably  reveal  any  eye  Icsioiis. 

As*  the  retinal  circulation  rs  regulated  in  a  special  manner  by  the  inlra-ocular  tension^ 
the  student  must  not  cKpecl  to  find  anemia  and  hypcnemia  of  the  brain,  always  showing 
itself  by  a  correspond mg  change  in  the  retinal  circulation.  Congestion  of  the  opiic  pA* 
pillx  will  generally  follow,  however,  very  acute  cerebral  Kj-pcrsmia*  Cowers  has  stated 
that  in  chronic  encephalitis,  we  may  see  weil-marked  neuritis  (papillitis).  My  frtend. 
Dr.  H.  Kniipp,  the  eminent  ophthalmologist,  recently  sent  me  a  case  in  which  retinal 
hcemorrhage  preceded  for  a  short  time,  a  fatal  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  blood  ualc 
was  bad,  the  pnticnl  being  addicted  to  alcohol.  Cowers  srtates  that  we  may  in  rare  cases 
see  retinal  embolism  in  softening  from  embolism;  also,  that  in  softening  from  arterial 
thromliusis,  when  this  is  due  to  atheroma,  associated  changes,  haemorrhages  or  renal  reti- 
nitis, may  be  found  in  the  retina.  In  cerebral  abscess,  we  may  find  an  optic  neuritis, 
also  in  mo4l  cases  of  brain  tumor.  In  opium  habitues,  I  have  seen  optk  nerve  atrophy 
and  also  congestion  in  inebriates.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  phydiolog^cftl 
visriations  with  pathological  changes.  In  diseases  of  the  nervous  system^  science  would 
be  much  advanced  if  physicians  would  examine  and  report  all  tntra-ocular  changes. 
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that  a  reflex  action  takes  place  through  them  by  which  the  amount 
of  light  admitted  to  the  eye  is  regulated  to  accommodate  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  pupil.  The  optic  thalami  receive^  preserve,  and  trans- 
form the  sensorial  impressions  previous  to  their  definite  irradiation 
to  the  cortical  periphery. 

The  corpora  striata  are  the  centre  for  the  reception,  regulation, 
and  elaboration  of  voluntary  motor  impressions  emanating  from  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cortical  matter,  whose  large  cells  originate  them. 

With  regard  to  therapeutical  apph'ances,  a  complete  revolution  has 
been  wrought  in  the  treatment  of  cerebral  disease  by  the  guidance  of 
the  scientific  principles  and  instruments  I  have  spoken  of  Hvery 
neurologist  will  admit  that,  in  many  respects,  however,  the  pathology 
of  cerebral  disease  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity,  although  mod- 
ern physiological  research  and  clinical  experience  have  done  much 
to  remove  many  difficulties  from  our  path.  We  may  have  many 
serious  cerebral  diseases  existing,  and  even  reaching  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, without  giving  any  appreciable  note  of  warning  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  pathological  symptoms  during  life ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  have  apparently  slight  cerebral  derangement  producing 
serious  and  alarming  symptoms. 

The  exact  seat  of  cerebral  disease  is  indicated  more  or  less  clearly 
according  to  its  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  the  nervous 
fibres  which  control  or  direct  the  communications  between  the  cere- 
bral mass  and  those  external  objects  with  which  our  bodies  are 
placed  in  relation.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  say  that  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  passing  through  the  medulla  oblongata, 
through  the  pons  varolii,  then  through  the  ganglia  called  the  optic 
thalami  and  the  corpora  striata,  are  connected  with  the  sensitive 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  while  the  anterior  columns,  pur- 
suing a  similar  course,  arc  connected  with  the  motor  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair,  and  also  with  the  third  pair,  tJie  fourth  pair,  tlie  sixth  pair, 
and  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  and  the  ninth  pair,  all  of  which 
are  exclusively  endowed  with  motor  powers.  As  we  trace  the  ner- 
vous fibres  of  the  brain  downtvards  we  find  them  successively  passing^ 
through  the  corpora  striata,  the  pons  varolii,  and  then  crossing  or 
decussating  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  the  fibres  from  the  right 
side  of  the  brain  pass,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  left  side  of  the  cord 
and  ince  versa.  The  explanation  is  thus  afforded  of  the  fact  that 
paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  body  almost  always  denotes  some  dis- 
ease on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  brain,  and  it  is  also  easy  of  comprC" 
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hension  that,  when  the  central  part  of  the  motor  or  sensitive  tract  is 
affected,  the  paralysis  will  be  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  fact  not  so  gener- 
ally known  that»  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  is  not  immediately  in  the  tract  of  the  motor  or  sensory 
nerves,  there  may  be  no  paralysis  at  all,  although  the  lesion  may  be 
very  serious  and  extensive.  The  great  bulk  of  the  hemispheres  are, 
so  to  speak,  expansions  or  outgrowths  from  the  divergent  fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  are,  as  it  were,  outside  the  motor  and  sensory 
tracts,  or  are  only  blended  with  them  in  a  loose  and  general  connec- 
tion. 1  know  of  a  case  where  there  was,  in  the  right  posterior  lobe 
of  the  brain,  very  near  the  surface,  a  large  cavity — as  large  as  a  hen*s 
egg — filled  with  an  apoplectic  clot,  where,  during  life,  there  was  no 
paralysis  in  any  of  the  limbs  and  no  ana!sthesia,  although  the  patient 
was  carefully  examined  day  by  day  for  three  weeks  previous  to  death. 
Tlie  symptoms  were  sickness,  vomiting,  great  pain  in  the  head,  the 
pupils  contracted,  bowels  constipated,  and  great  somnolence.  The 
urine  passed  involuntarily.  Nature  was  trying  to  effect  a  cure  in  this 
case,  as  a  membrane  was  in  process  of  formation  on  the  circumference 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  clot  was  beginning  to  assume  a  yellowish  tint. 
The  reason  there  was  no  paralysis  was  because  the  seat  of  the  effu- 
sion was  not  in  the  tract  of  the  ordinary  motor  and  sensory  nerves. 
The  general  location  of  the  apoplectic  effusion  is  in  one  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  affecting  the  corpora  striata  or  the  optic  thalami. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  give  us  reason  to  hope  for 
good  results  from  treatment  in  some  cases  of  brain  disease  apparently 
of  the  most  desperate  nature.  We  may  have  symptoms  indicating 
brain  disease  and  tlie  brain  be  perfectly  healthy,  or  the  brain  may  be 
affected  functionally  and  secondarily,  the  real  seat  of  the  disease 
being  situated  elsewhere,  and  of  a  transient  or  curable  nature. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  where  convulsions,  spasms,  or  coma  ex- 
isted while  the  brain  was  intact,  and  when,  the  local  symptoms  being 
removed,  the  brain  symptoms  disappeared  entirely.  I  have  seen  ap- 
parent apoplexy  depending  on  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  rapidly 
disappearing  as  such  congestion  was  relieved.  I  have  seen  coma 
and  convulsions  vanish  when  an  intestinal  worm  was  expelled,  I 
have  seen  cerebral  congestion  in  women  disappear  as  the  menses 
appeared  or  reappeared,  and  many  family  physicians  have  seen  spu- 
rious hydrocephalus  disappear  on  the  cutting  of  a  tooth.  But  even 
ff  we  have  actual  disease  of  the  brain  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
tlic  case  is  incurable.     Primary  congestion  of  the  brain  is  often 
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relieved  by  remedial  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures,  and  even  after 
an  apoplectic  effusion  has  taken  place  nature^  assisted  by  judicious 
treatment,  may  accomplish  a  cure.  Nature  can  absorb  effused  blood, 
leaving  a  cyst,  and  the  brain  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  state. 
Certainly  an  attack  of  apoplexy  followed  by  paralysis  is  a  very  serious 
state  of  things,  but  life  may  be  preserved  and  enjoyed  for  a  great 
many  years  by  judicious  remedial  measures  and  by  keeping  away  all 
injurious  influences  from  persons  who  have  had  an  apoplectic  attack. 
Such  persons  should  be  put  on  low  diet,  as  a  rule,  and  purgative 
medicines  administered.  I  think  there  is  nothing  better  tlian  a  drop 
of  croton  oil,  followed  by  saline  purgatives,  with  perhaps  bleeding  if 
the  attack  is  recent,  the  patient  plethoric,  the  pulse  full,  hard,  and 
strong,  and  the  breathing  stertorous.  In  the  most  fortunate  of  these 
cases  we  shall  find  our  patient  much  better,  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  with  regained  use  of  his  limbs,  and  we  get  a  complete 
cure.  We  may  find  hypochondriasis^  hysteria,  vertigo,  wakefulness, 
or  drowsiness  all  produced  by  a  long-continued  improper  condition 
of  the  bowels,  from  imperfect  action,  or  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
secreting  and  expelling  structures  of  the  large  bowel* 

If  the  descending  colon  does  not  work  well  we  may  have  quite 
violent  and  persistent  pains  referred  to  the  back,  hips,  or  groins ; 
also  certain  forms  of  sciatica  and  violent  lumbar  pains.  I  very  often 
find  that  vertigo,  swimming  in  the  head,  or  giddiness  is  indicative 
merely  of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  of  dis- 
turbed heart-action,  although  vertigo  may  be  due  to  serious  brain 
disease.  Persistent  drowsiness  is  generally  dependent  upon  some 
imperfect  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  mild  purgation  gener- 
ally relieves  this  troublesome  symptom.  The  symptoms  of  wakeful- 
ness and  restlessness,  when  your  patient  says  he  must  be  constantly 
changing  his  place  or  scene,  and  cannot  get  into  a  composed  state, 
and  cannot  sleep,  should,  if  it  has  lasted  long,  excite  attention.  Rest 
from  business  for  a  few  weeks  will,  in  an  overworked  man,  perhaps 
ward  olT  impending  mental  disease. 

The  physician  who  is  interested  in  cerebral  physiology  will  find  it 
a  matter  of  interest  to  institute  experiments  on  the  original  tempera- 
ture of  the  head  under  the  dilTerent  conditions  of  rest  and  intellectual 
activity.  It  will  be  found,  as  a  uniform  rule  in  such  researches,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  men- 
tal action,  and  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  head 
will  show  the  rise  more  frequently  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
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other  region,  both  for  intellectual  and  emotional  states.     The  best 
instrument  in  use  is  a  thermo-electric  apparatus. 

In  localizing  chronic  lesions  of  the  nerve-centres,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Professor  Benedikt,  of  Germany,  are  very  excellent,  and  I 
accordingly  give  them  here : 

1.  The  appearance  of  synchronous  and  symmetrical  paraplegia  points  to  disease  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  envelope.  Only  very  exceptionally  does  a  spinal 
paraplegia  affecting  the  legs  or  arms  arise  from  two  hemiplegias.  Paraplegia  of  the  legs 
generally  points  to  disease  at  the  level  of  the  lumbar  enlargement ;  paraplegia  of  the 
arms,  to  an  affection  of  the  cervical  enlargement.  Paraplegia  from  disease  of  the  verte- 
bral column  is  characterized  in  its  course  by  the  primary  preponderance  of  the  symptoms 
of  diseased  vertebrae  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  is  shown  by  the  greater  implication  of 
the  posterior  roots  and  their  long-continued  irritation  in  paraplegie  doidoureuse, 

2.  Cerebral  paraplegia  clearly  arises  from  two  clearly-defined  hemiplegias.  Excep- 
tions due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  are  exceedingly  rare. 

3.  Characteristic  tabetic  symptoms  show  disease  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

4.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  shows  disease  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  central  canal,  or,  at  any  rate,  diffused  disease  of  the  anterior  roots 
and  the  accession  of  atrophy  of  the  extremities  to  the  number  of  spinal  symptoms  has  the 
same  significance. 

5.  Hemiplegia,  with  opposite  hemianesthesia,  points  to  disease  of  one-half  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  hypene>thesia,  on  the  same  side  with  the  paralysis,  arises  probably 
from  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  affected  side. 

6.  Bilateral  tabetic  neuralgia  of  the  legs  or  arms,  in  central  neuroses,  shows  disease  of 
the  posterior  roots  and  their  central  prolongations. 

7.  Progressive  paralysis  of  cerebral  nerves  points  to  a  more  or  less  diffiise  disease  of 
the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata  containing  their  nuclei  as  far  as  the  crura  cerebri, 
or  diffuse  disease  of  the  peripheral  prolongations  of  these  nuclei. 

8.  Paraplegia  of  the  tongue  (alalia)  and  its  inception  stage  as  well  as  difficulty  of  deg- 
lutition, signifies  a  disease  at  the  level  of  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nuclei. 

9.  Hemiplegia,  with  opposite  facial  or  oculo-motorius  paralysis,  shows  disease  of  the 
fibres  of  the  pyramid  at  the  level  of  the  affected  nuclei,  especially  of  the  points  of  exit 
of  the  affected  nerves. 

10.  Hemiplegia,  with  hemianesthesia  of  the  same  side,  points  to  disease  of  the  pyra- 
mid between  that  level  in  the  medulla  oblongata  at  which  the  decussation  of  the  sensitive 
fibres  is  accomplished,  and  the  entrance  (inclusive)  of  the  outer  bundle  from  the  foot  of 
the  crura  cerebri  into  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemisphere  behind  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  Exclusive  hemianesthesia,  or  where  that  predominates  over  hemiplegia,  points 
by  preference  to  the  latter  spot. 

11.  Hemiplegia,  with  incomplete  facial  paralysis  (the  upper  branch  remaining  free), 
shows  disease  of  the  central  motor  ganglia.  The  electrical  examination,  especially  the 
discovery  of  crossed  reflex  action,  is  of  signification  for  the  localization  of  the  paralysis 
within  the  crura  cerebri  (Gehimstammes)  and  the  central  ganglia. 

12.  Hemiplegia,  with  convulsions,  points  to  a  lesion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  cen- 
tral from  the  central  ganglia.  The  more  the  convulsions  become  prominent  the  nearer 
is  the  locality  to  the  convolutions.    Complication  with  aphasia  (the  ability  to  understand 
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speech  remaining) «  shows  the  locality  of  the  lesiott  to  be  tti  the  aAterior  lobe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  island;  com(>licAtlon  with  btlatenil  nenio*retinitis  shows  that  it  is 
abovf^  the  optic  thalamus.  Many  times  the  convtitsions  do  not  appcAr  in  disease  of  the 
hemispheres  with  hemiplegia,  because,  on  one  hand,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion, 
4.g,t  acute  softenings  hydrocephalus  occurs  and  renders  the  irritation  of  the  central  gan- 
glio  impossible  on  account  of  pressure;  cXt  a^^aiti,  the  palliological  change  {e,  ^.,  new 
growth )»  docs  not  give  rise  to  symptoms  until  it  presses  mechanically  on  the  centrml 
ganglia* 

13.  The  most  essential  symptom,  in  uncomplicated  diseases  of  the  meninges  (Gelilni- 
w&nde)^  is  convulsions  ;  and  paralysis  never  occurs  without  previous  convulsions. 

Here  Professor  Benedikt  enters  upon  the  signification  of  single 
symptoms  for  localizing  the  lesion,  and  states  that  psychical  disturb- 
ance, under  all  circumstances,  points  to  primary  or  secondary  disease 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  : 


! 

I 


Siatu  vertt^  (StAtisches  Schwindel,  lateral  progression)  shows  an  affection  of  the  ccre- 
bellumt  although  the  entrance  of  the  cerebellar  fibres  into  the  cnin  cerebri  may  be  dis- 
eased, 

Coatmdhms  of  central  origin  may  be  of  spinal  or  cerebral  nature ;  the  former  are* 
usually  bilateral,  the  latter  unilateral ;  the  former  are,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  the  extensors 
the  latter  to  the  flexors*  Spinal  contractions  never  occur  without  evidence  of  abnormaJ 
reflex  irritability,  and  are  both  excited  and  increased  by  sensorial  influences;  cerebral 
contractions  are  likewise  the  product  of  sensorial  irritation,  since  they  genemlly  cease 
during  sleep,  and  arc  increased  by  every  sensorial  impression.  But  cold  and  heat  have 
iiJso  influence  over  the  contractions  of  cerebral  origin.  Hence,  it  may  be  said,  contrac- 
tions  are  probably  not  independent  motor  symptoms,  but  are  caused  by  sensible  and  sen> 
sorial  re  Bex  action. 

7yfmhling,  caused  by  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  groups  of  antagonistic  muscles^  may 
ht  either  of  spinal  or  of  cerebral  origin.  It  is  not  identical  with  paralysis  agiUns,  the 
latter  being  a  morbid  unit. 

14.  Trembling,  as  a  symptom,  cannot  be  referred  to  any  special  location  of  the  lesion* 

15.  Influence  of  sensorial  irritatton  upon  a  pKcnomenon  due  to  motor  irritation  is  no 
proof  of  location  of  legion  within  the  brain,  considering  that  the  morbid  phenomena  in 
locomotor  ataxia  are  notoriously  caused  by  disease  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  cord,  and 
that  choreic  spasms  depend  on  sensorial  and  probably  also  on  increased  sptn:il  irritabiltty ; 
further,  that  convulsions  symptomatic  of  brain  dijicasc  arc  observed  only  in  a  condition 
of  irritabdity  of  the  hemispUcres ;  it  follows : 

16.  Phenomena  of  motor  irritation  from  central  cause  are  excited  especially  by  the 
irritation  or  at  least  the  cooperation  of  the  sensitive  and  the  sensorial  fibres,  Bui  even 
when  all  the  chasm^i  in  the  localization  of  all  symptoms,  and  of  the  groups  of  symptoms 
caused  by  foci  of  disease,  are  filled  up,  there  still  remains  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
an  attempt  at  exact  localisation  must  fail.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  forms  of 
disease  {e,  ^.,  sclerosis,  haemorrhage,  many  new  formations,  etc. )  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come diffused.  There  is  only  the  question  whether  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  diffused 
process,  and  how  it  can  be  localized.  The  first  question  can  be  easily  answered.  There 
is  reason  to  sus-pecl  a  diffused  process  when  the  symptoms  due  to  known  and  different 
localities  are  combined,  and  occur  together.  It  is,  then,  eviflent  that  the  concentration- 
law  of  Bell  (A.)  does  not  answer,  and  that  another  law,  the  diffusion -law  of  localijtation 
(B.)  must  be  employed. 
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B.  If  a  combination  of  symptoms  and  groups  of  symptoms  with  known  and  different 
localization  of  lesions  is  present,  each  must  be  referred  by  itself  to  its  known  locality. 
This  rule  is  so  simple  it  would  seem  needless  to  mention  it,  but  the  history  of  diffused 
sclerosis,  of  dementia  paralytica,  of  chorea  minor,  etc.,  shows  that  even  now  it  is  but  little 
regarded. 

This  translation,  from  the  German  of  Professor  Benedikt,  is  by 
the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Winslow,  of  London,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicirie  and  Mental  Pathology,  Respecting 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  or  injuries  to,  the  spinal  cord,  there  are 
some  excellent  rules  for  localizing  the  lesion  in  the  cord  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Brown-Sequard,  which  I  insert : 

1st.  A  paralysis  of  voluntary  movements,  limited  to  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body, 
shows  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

2d.  A  paralysis  of  the  muscular  sense,  in  one  only  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body, 
shows  also  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

3d.  A  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  chiefly  evidenced  by  an  elevation  of  temper- 
ature in  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body,  equally  shows  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  cor- 
responding half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

4th.  Hypenesthesia — i.  ^.,  an  increased  power  of  feeling  and  not  pain — in  one  of  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  body,  clearly  indicates  also  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

5th.  The  various  ocular  and  facial  symptoms  which  we  know  as  effects  of  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve — i.  e.,  vascular  dilatation,  elevation  of  temperature, 
hyperafsthesia,  partial  closure  of  the  eyelids,  constriction  of  the  pupil,  etc. — in  one  of  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  head  and  face,  positively  show  also  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

6th.  Ancesthesia  in  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  lesion 
is  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Two  more  propositions  are  given,  relating  also  to  cases  in  which 
it  is  known  that  an  injury  or  a  disease  exists  in  the  spinal  cord : 

1st.  When  a  paralysis  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  in  a  greater  degree,  however, 
in  one  than  in  the  other,  the  lesion  is  in  both  sides  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  chiefly  in  the 
side  corresponding  to  that  of  the  greater  deg^ree  of  the  paralysis. 

2d.  When  a  complete  or  very  marked  anaesthesia  exists  in  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of 
the  lx)(ly,  with  some  diminution  of  sensibility,  instead  of  hypersesthesia,  in  the  other  half, 
the  lesion  exists  chiefly  in  the  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  side  of 
least  anesthesia,  but  it  extends  slightly  to  the  other  half  of  the  spinal  nervous  centre. 

These  rules  make  it  possible  to  make  a  very  exact  diagfnosis  as  to 
the  seat  of  lesion,  in  diseases  of  or  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  where  the 
result  is  spinal  hemiplegia.  There  are  some  points  in  the  regional  di- 
agnosis of  brain  diseases  producing  paralysis  which  have  been  clearly 
delineated  by  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  of  London,  which  may  properly 
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be  Spoken  of  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  If  we  have  large  lesions  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  pons  varolii,  we  find  in  our  patient  deep  apo- 
plectic symptoms,  characterized  by  deep  coma,  complete  paralysis 
of  limbs  on  both  sides,  flapping  of  the  cheeks  during  expiration,  in- 
sensibility of  conjunctiva,  and  very  much  contracted  pupils.  Death 
may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes,  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  day  or  two. 
Where  there  is  a  speedily  fatal  result  this  occurs  when  the  patient  is 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  with  a  temperature  lower  than  normal,  but 
where  life  is  prolonged  for  a  few  hours  the  temperature  steadily  rises, 
till  at  the  time  of  death  it  may  have  attained  109°  or  110°,  a  condi- 
tion of  profDund  coma  continuing  all  the  time.  From  a  slight  lesion 
in  the  pons  consciousness  maybe  regained,  but  there  remains  a  gen- 
eralized paralysis,  more  or  less  equally  distributed  over  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  Sensibility  may  be  diminished  or  perverted,  and  in  a 
lesion  involving  the  central  part  of  the  pons  varolii,  we  shall  find 
well-marked  but  irregular  paralysis  about  the  face,  involving  eyelids, 
mouth  and  tongue,  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  well-marked  diflfi- 
culty  in  articulation. 

If  a  lesion  exists  in  the  U-nvcr  half  of  om  lateral  region  of  the  pons 
varolii  we  get  **  alternate  hemiplegia/*  in  which  we  find  a  very  well- 
marked  facial  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  brain  lesion,  and  a  more 
or  less  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  of  the  limbs  of  the  op- 
posite side.  Such  a  hemiplegia  may  set  in  with  apoplectic  symp- 
toms, or  there  may  be  an  epileptiform  mode  of  onset  j  while  in  other 
cases  it  supervenes  more  gradually,  without  either  loss  of  conscious- 
ness or  convulsions.  If  the  injury  or  disease  is  in  the  upper  part  or 
half  of  one  lateral  region  we  get  the  same  kind  of  hemiplegia  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  but  with  the  well*marked  paralysis  of  the  face  exist* 
ing  on  the  side  opposite  the  brain  lesion,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the 
body  as  the  paralysis  ;  for  here  the  fibres  of  the  facial  are  implicated 
above  their  point  of  decussation  in  the  pons,  just  as  the  motor  chan- 
nels for  the  limbs  are  implicated  above  their  decussation  in  the  me- 
dulla. The  facial  paralysis  is  so  well-marked  as  to  involve  the  or- 
bicularis palpebrarum,  and  there  are  difficulties  in  deglutition  and 
articulation  whichever  half  of  the  lateral  region  is  implicated.  The 
impairment  of  sensibility  is  variable  as  the  lesion  approaches  near  to 
or  actually  involves  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  pons,  and  where  it 
exists  //  is  apt  to  be  more  marked  and  more  durable  than  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  hemiplegia  due  to  lesions  further  away  from  the 
base  of  the  brain.     Sontctimcs  we  have  a  limited  unilateral  hyper- 
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aesthesia  instead  of  anassthesia.  There  is  apt  to  be  marked  emotional 
disturbance  in  these  lesions  of  the  pons,  the  patient  having  great 
tendency  to  laugh  or  cry.  When  lesions  of  the  pons  cause  irritation 
of  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  we  may 
find  sugar  in  the  urine ;  polyuria  or  albuminuria  if  lower  portions  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  are  implicated.  Slight  lesions  of  the  pons  are 
frequently  ushered  in  by  an  epileptiform  attack  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness or  convulsions.  Early  rigidity  is  met  with  in  lesion  of  the 
pons,  and  there  may  be  rigidity  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
When  lesions  occur  in  the  crtts  cen'bri^  the  diagnosis  may  be  easy 
or  extremely  difficult,  depending  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  If  the  in*ter  and  infcnor  part  of  the  crus  near  the  pons 
be  injured,  or  \{  there  should  be  a  large  lesion  imph'cating  this  and 
contiguous  parts  of  the  crus,  the  third  nerve  on  the  same  side  be- 
comes paralyzed,  whilst  a  hemiplegic  condition  is  also  established  in 
the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesion  impli- 
cates only  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  crus — the  part  next  the 
cerebral  hemisphere — the  diagnosis  is  then  very  difficult,  there  being 
no  distinctive  sign  of  a  lesion  in  this  situation,  and  the  grouping  of 
symptoms  approximates  very  closely  to  that  met  with  in  lesions  of 
the  optic  thalamus.  When  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  and  inner  part 
of  the  crus  we  get  an  '*  alternate  paralysis,"  the  third  nerve  being 
paralyzed  on  the  side  of  the  brain  lesion,  shown  by  ptosis  or  drop- 
ping of  the  eyelid  on  the  same  side,  by  dilatation  and  sluggish- 
ness of  the  pupil,  by  external  squint  causing  double  vision,  and  by 
its  being  impossible  for  the  patient  to  move  his  eyeball  except  slightly 
further  outwards  owing  to  forced  contraction  of  the  external  rectus, 
and  a  little  around  its  own  axis  in  one  direction — from  outwards, 
upwards;  owing  to  forced  contraction  of  the  superior  oblique  mus- 
cle. All  the  muscles,  then,  of  the  eyeball  are  paralyzed,  except  the 
external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
sixth  and  fourth  nerves  respectively.  The  hemiplegia,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  is  very  like  that  produced  by  a  lesion  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  pons  varolii;  the  tongue  gener- 
ally deviating  distinctly  to  the  paralyzed  side,  and  the  facial  paralysis 
about  the  mouth  being  well-marked.  The  articulation  is  often  af- 
fected, or  there  may  be  only  a  slight  thickness  of  speech  for  a  short 
time.  Deglutition  may  not  be  interfered  with.  Sensibility  is  gen- 
ally  much  impaired  on  the  paralyzed  side,  the  impairment  lasting 
me  time,  and  being  most  marked  in  the  limbs.     The  temperatarc 
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of  the  paralyzed  side  may  be  as  much  as  two  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  non-paralyzed  side* 

The  motor  paralysis  occasioned  by  lesions  in  or  about  ike  optic 
thalamus^  ai^e  not  so  pronounced  as  that  produced  by  lesion  in  or 
about  the  corpus  striatum,  and  sometimes  even  may  be  entirely  want- 
ing. Early  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  or  about 
the  face  and  neck,  are  especially  frequent  in  lesions  of  the  optic  thal- 
amus. Sensibility  is  about  equally  impaired  in  lesions  of  the  optic 
thalamus  and  corpus  striatum*  There  is  a  greater  difference  in  tem- 
perature in  lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus  than  when  the  lesion  is  in 
the  corpus  striatum  ;  in  the  latter  the  temperature  rarely  being  more 
than  one  degree  higher  thanthatof  the  limbs  of  the  sound  side,  while 
in  the  former  case  the  difference  may  be  one  and  a  half  to  two  de- 
grees, and  may  persist  for  a  much  longer  time,  perhaps  for  many 
weeks. 

The  aphasic  difficulties  met  with  when  the  lesion  is  in  or  just  out- 
side of  the  left  corpus  striatum,  are  not  generally  met  with  when  similar 
lesions  occur  about  the  left  thalamus.  If,  however,  the  two  bodies 
are  damaged  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  then  find  the  aphasic  trou- 
bles and  early  rigidity  and  other  symptoms  more  indicative  of  a 
lesion  in  the  thalamus.  When  there  is  harmorrhage  into  the  corpus 
striatum  or  thalamus,  followed  by  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  we  may 
at  first  find  our  patient  with  an  ordinary  hemiplegia,  which  has  com- 
menced by  an  apoplectic,  or  epileptiform,  or  simple  form  of  onset, 
and  after  a  short  interval  a  new  hsemorrhage  may  occur,  the  blood 
tearing  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  so  that  profound  coma, 
stertor  and  general  paralysis  quickly  come  on.  In  other  cases, 
without  any  preliminary  attack,  a  large  haemorrhage  may  take  place, 
and  the  blood  pouring  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  we  have  at  once  a 
marked  apoplectic  attack,  characterized  by  deep  coma,  general  pa- 
ralysis of  limbs,  and  dilated  pupils*  The  temperature  is  decidedly 
lowered  in  all  these  cases,  sinking  to,  perhaps,  96°,  followed  in  an 
hour  or  two — if  a  fatal  result  does  not  speedily  occur — by  a  rapid 
rise,  which  slowly  continues  in  cases  about  to  prove  fatal^  till  the 
death  of  the  patient  Such  a  fatal  ending  often  occurs  within  three 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

When  the  hemorrhage  aft'ects  the  ventricles  we  often  see  tonic 
spasms  of  some  of  the  limbs,  or,  tonic  may  alternate  with  clonic 
spasms  of  the  same  parts.  In  some  cases  we  may  find  rigidity  o^ 
the  limbs  of  one  side  combined  widi  clonic  spasms  in  one  or  bott 
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extremities  of  the  opposite  side*  We  may  also  see  in  this  class  of 
cases,  a  conjugated  deviation  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  present  from 
the  first,  pointing  to  the  side  of  the  brain  on  which  the  haemorrhage 
with  laceration  has  occurred.  If  the  coma  is  not  too  profound,  we 
may  discover  some  slight  signs  of  sensibility  on  the  side  of  the 
body  towards  which  the  eyes  are  turned.  From  the  above-men- 
tioned symptoms  we  may  safely  diagnose  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  a 
haemorrhage  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  although  sometimes  there 
may  be  from  a  lesion  in  the  pons,  a  combination  of  symptoms  closely 
imitating  those  I  have  detailed. 

In  the  class  of  cases,  however,  where  the  lesion  in  the  pons  is 
small  at  first  and  gradually  increasing,  the  hemiplegia  is  generally 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  referable  to  a  lesion  of  the  pons,  and 
when  the  lesion  in  the  pons  varolii  is  large  from  the  first,  the  con* 
dition  of  coma  and  general  paralysis  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
contracted  and  motionless  pupils,  as  in  opium  poisoning,  whereas, 
in  haemorrhage  into  the  ventricles,  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated. 
Tonic  spasms  are  more  frequently  absent  in  severe  central  lesions  of 
the  pons,  than  in  cases  where  the  hemorrhages  occur  into  the  ven- 
tricles. 

There  are  instances  where  the  symptoms  of  secondary  haemor- 
rhage into  the  ventricles  are  closely  simulated;  where  a  hemiplegic 
condition  from  injury  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  becomes  com- 
plicated by  a  fresh  lesion  (either  softening  or  haemorrhage)  in  the 
previously  sound  hemisphere. 

When  we  have  a  lesion  in  the  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  rule  is,  to  which  there  are  only  a  few 
exceptions,  tliat  a  lesion  in  either  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  if  of  suffi- 
cient extent,  induces  a  paralysis  of  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  Our  power  to  discriminate  during  life  betw^een  lesions  oc- 
cupying different  situations  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  constantly 
increasing,  owing  to  tlie  able  work  done  by  our  American  neurolo- 
gists and  those  of  Europe. 

In  our  own  country  the  labors  and  brilliant  investigations  of  Drs* 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Putnam,  Eads,  Mills,  Morton,  Bartholow,  Webber, 
Amidon,  Bannister,  Jewell,  Hughes,  Hamilton,  Spitzka  and  others, 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  solution  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  in  cerebral  diagnosis,  and  this  knowledge  will  be  constantly 
increasing. 

If  wc  have  hemorrhage  in  the  anterior  lobe  or  softening  of  the 
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same  part  caused  by  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  anterior  cerebrap^ 
artery,  we  may  have  implications  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  or  interfer- 
ence with  its  functional  activity  by  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
brain  where  it  is  situated^  so  that  we  may  have  loss  of  smell,  or  im* 
pairment  of  this  sense  on  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  brain 
lesion  occurs,  and  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 
Lesions  of  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  left  frontal  convolution,  where 
we  have  a  right  hemiplegia,  are  often  associated  witJi  the  existence 
of  a  typical  aphasia. 

Almost  the  only  sign  of  a  lesion  of  softening  of  the  posterior  or 
occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  is  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  eye  of  the  op- 
posite side,  as  well  as  paralysis  of  the  opposite  limbs.  The  unilateral 
loss  of  sight  and  the  hemiplegia  both  become  established  simulta- 
neously. In  case  of  softening,  this  results  from  occlusion  of  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  artery.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  cephalalgia  when  the 
meninges  are  markedly  affected.  We  may  get  more  or  less  pro- 
longed loss  of  consciousness  as  the  beginning  of  superficial  affections 
of  the  brain,  and  delirium  as  one  of  the  initial  symptoms.  We  may 
have  convulsions  ushering  in  acute  affections  of  the  cortical  gray 
matter  and  limited  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  new  growths  involving  the  cortex,  convulsive  attacks 
may  occur  with  great  frequency.  We  may  get,  in  cortical  affections 
of  the  brain,  no  definite  paralysis  perhaps,  but  there  will  be  exhib- 
ited by  the  patient  great  general  weakness,  with  a  slow  vacillating 
mode  of  walking,  or  actual  inability  to  stand,  or  we  may  have  a  par- 
tial hemiplegia,  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  one  arm»  with 
slight  lowering  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  same  side,  but  no 
appreciable  weakening  of  the  leg.  If  the  lesion  is  in  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution  or  adjacent  parts,  we  shall  get  aphasia,  either 
alone  or  in  association  with  the  partial  hemiplegia.  If  the  gray  mat- 
ter in  other  parts  is  met  with,  speech  may  be  affected  and  there  may 
be  well-marked  amnesia,  or  a  slow  and  labored  utterance,  merely 
with,  perhaps,  some  mental  incoherence.  The  loss  of  sensibility  in 
case  of  hemiplegia  due  to  superficial  lesions,  is  generally  very  slight, 
perhaps  scarcely  appreciable  at  all,  even  within  a  few  days  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  trouble.  The  difference  in  temperature  in  these 
cases  is  also  very  slight  between  the  paralyzed  and  non-paralyzed 
side  of  the  body.  We  may  even  get  hyperresthesia  in  place  of  any 
anaesthesia  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  We  must  look  at  the  symptoms 
collectively,  not  singly,  and  in  these  cases — lesions   limited  to  the 
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^m  cortical  gray  matter  or  causing  pressure  upon  this  substance — we 
^^  should  look  for  mental  incoherence  or  delirium,  a  partial  hemiplegia, 
I  a  little  aflc'Ction  of  the  leg  or  face,  muscular  twitcliings  in  the  limbs, 

absence  or  distinct  loss  of  sensibilit>%  or  of  any  notable  elevation  of 
temperature  on  the  paralyzed  side,  our  regional  diagnosis  of  a  lesion 
^H      of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ought  to  be  readily  made. 
^f  If  wc  have  more  severe  superficial   lesions,  such  as  widespread 

I  embolisms  or  copious  arachnoid  haemorrhages,  we  shall  get  a  pro- 

I  found  apoplectic  condition,  during  which  our  patient  may  die  with- 

out our  being  able  to  make  an  accurate  difterential  diagnosis  of  the 
seat  of  the  lesion. 

With  respect  to  lesions  of  the  cerebellum, — a  difficult  region  for  ex- 
act diagnosis, — we  must  remember  that,  owing  to  the  intimate  func- 
tional relationship  existing  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum, 
the  latter  acts  in  response  to  cerebral  stimuli,  plays  a  subordinate  part, 
L^  although  injuries  or  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  may  seriously  irritate 
^P  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  or,  through  the  fibres  of  the  supe- 
I  rior  cerebellar  peduncles,  may  seriously  disturb  the  cerebral  hcmi- 

^^  spheres*  It  is  consequently,  as  I  have  said,  very  difficult  to  say 
^H  which  of  the  symptoms  met  with  in  any  given  case  are  referable 
^H  directly  to  destruction  or  irritation  of  the  cerebellar  substance,  and 
^H  which  to  secondary  or  indirect  effects  of  these  injuries,  or  if  the  lesion 
^V  which  caused  them  is  upon  adjacent  and  related  parts.  As  a  rule,  we 
r  may  probably  safely  say  that  all  direct  effects  resulting  from  lesions 

I  in  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  will,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 

nected with  motility,  show  themselves  principally  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  corresponding  with  the  lesion.  The  functional  relations  of 
the  cerebellum  are  chiefly  with  the  half  of  the  cord  and  the  limbs  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  body.  If  we  have  hzcmorrhage  or 
occlusion  of  the  vessels,  leading  to  softening  of  some  part  of  tlic  cere- 
bellum, we  shall  get  certain  symptoms  as  the  result  of  these  lesions. 
If  they  occur  in  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  we  shall  get  loss 
of  consciousness  or  not,  as  the  lesions  are  sudden  and  extensive  or 
not  Pain  of  a  severe  nature  may  be  referred  to  the  occipital  or 
frontal  region,  and  is  generally  paroxysmal,  and  vomiting  is  very 
frequent.  Paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm  and  leg  may  be  met  with 
without  much  diminution  of  sensibility.  This  paralysis  will  be  more 
marked  in  the  leg  than  in  the  arm,  and  will  probably  be  absent  from 
the  face.  It  is  different,  therefore,  in  both  these  respects,  from  the 
common  forms  of  hemiplegia,  and  differing  also  from  the  paralysis 
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produced  by  superficial  lesions  of  the  hemispheres,  where,  though 
paralysis  of  the  face  may  be  absent,  the  loss  of  power  falls  more  upon 
the  arm  than  the  leg.  There  may  be  early  rigidity  in  the  paralyzed 
limbs,  spasms  about  the  face,  or  rigidity  of  the  neck.  Speech  is  not 
affected  and  the  tongue  is  not  interfered  with  in  its  movements. 
Deglutition,  as  a  rule,  is  not  interfered  with  generally,  although  if 
there  is  well-marked  pressure  on  the  medulla  we  may  find  dysphagia 
and  diflficulty  in  articulation.  As  the  superior  peduncles  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  blindness  may  come  on  if 
they  are  affected  We  should  expect  no  delirium  or  mental  disor- 
der, but  perhaps  we  may  find  intellectual  torpor  and  drowsiness. 
Pulse  and  respiration  are  generally  good.  At  times  we  may,  from  a 
lesion  in  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  have  no  hemiplegia,  but 
only  a  general  muscular  weakness  of  a  progressive  nature,  more 
marked  in  the  legs  than  in  the  arms.  Sometimes  this  prostration  is 
so  great  that  the  patient  cannot  stand  or  even  raise  himself  in  bed. 

If  the  lesion  is  in  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  we  have 
variance  in  the  symptoms  according  to  the  extent  and  suddenness, 
and  the  variable  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  medulla  and  pons.  If, 
for  instance,  we  had  a  large  haemorrhage  in  this  situation,  causing 
pressure  on  the  medulla  and  pons,  we  may  have  sudden  and  well- 
marked  apoplectic  symptoms,  terminating  fatally  \n  a  short  time.  Gen- 
erally the  lesions  are  not  so  severe  as  this  in  tliis  locality.  Hemiplegia 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  absent  than  if  the  lesion  were  in  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  We  may  have  marked  excitation  of 
the  genital  functions  where  the  lesion  is  in  the  median  lobe.  In  both 
sexes  sexual  desire  is  increased,  and  in  male  patients  there  are  fre- 
quent erections,  with  or  without  emissions.  We  do  not  get  these 
symptoms  where  only  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  affected. 
Sight  will  be  affected  if  there  is  a  large  lesion  in  the  middle  lobe, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles,  which 
are  in  such  close  topographical  relation  with  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina. Tumors  are  more  likely  than  htcmorrhage  to  lead  to  ven- 
tricular dropsy  or  central  softening  in  this  situation,  by  causing  im- 
pediment of  return  of  blood  from  ihe  veins  of  Galen  into  the  straight 
sinus,  and  here  the  symptoms  of  cerebellar  disease  may  be  indefinite, 
owing  to  the  symptoms  induced  by  the  ventricular  dropsy  and  innu« 
trition  of  the  central  regions  of  the  brain. 

To  discover  the  natun  of  (he  lesion  which  has  occurred  in  brain- 
tissue  is  oftentimes  very  difficult.     For  instance,  the  question  of 
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the  differential  diagnosis  between  haemorrhage  and  softening.  We 
have  to  look  at  the  age  and  general  health  of  the  patient,  at 
the  condition  of  his  heart  and  larger  arteries,  at  the  presence  or 
absence  of  prodromata,  at  the  actual  mode  of  onset  of  the  disease, 
and  at  its  progress  as  regards  general  symptoms  during  the  first  few 
days.  In  making  our  pathological  diagnosis  as  to  the  causes  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  apoplectic  condition  in  a  given  case,  we  must 
determine  whether  our  patient,  if  he  has  been  found  in  a  comatose 
condition,  has  suffered  from  any  external  violence  causing  internal 
injury,  from  narcotic  poisoning;  whether  he  is  suffering  from  intoxi- 
cation, from  uraemic  coma;  whether  he  is  in  the  stupor  following  an 
epileptic  fit;  or  finally,  whether  the  patient  has  actual  cerebral  disease 
from  rupture  or  occlusion  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels.  In  distin- 
guishing between  opium  poisoning  and  haemorrhage  into  the  pons 
varolii  in  its  central  part,  while  in  both  cases  there  is  profound  coma 
and  pin-head  contraction  of  the  pupils,  in  the  former  case  the  coma 
comes  on  slowly,  while  in  the  latter  the  coma  comes  on  rapidly.  In 
urasmic  coma  our  patient  will  present  a  pale,  pasty  complexion,  puffy 
eyelids,  swollen  ankles,  and  albuminous  urine,  and  convulsions  would 
commence  the  attack  which  drowsiness  and  headache  have  markedly 
ushered  in,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  begins  to  fall  with  the 
commencement  of  the  ur^emic  coma,  continuing  to  sink  as  long  as 
this  condition  lasts,  sinking,  in  fatal  cases,  as  low  as  90°  F,,  while  in 
cerebral  haemorrhage  or  softening,  the  lowering  of  temperature  is 
slighter,  and  if  the  haemorrhage  is  not  fatal  in  two  or  three  hours, 
rarely  lasts  longer  than  this. 

If  a  young  person  whom  we  knew  to  be  affected  with  valvular 
disease,  suddenly  became  hemiplegic,  we  could  at  once  safely  diag- 
nose cerebral  embolism.  Embolism  generally  occurs  in  persons 
under  forty  years  of  age,  while  cerebral  hsemorrhage  generally 
occurs  after  this  age  ;  thrombosis  and  haemorrhage  have  the  great- 
est tendency  to  occur  in  old  people.  Long  or  well-marked  prodro- 
mata,  terminating  with  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  in  elderly  persons, 
especially  if  their  heart  is  weak  and  the  arteries  rigid,  would  in- 
cline us  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  thrombosis. 

The  indications  pointing  toward  haemorrhage  as  a  lesion  would  be 
a  profound  and  lasting  coma  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused, 
especially  when  the  attack  has  not  been  ushered  in  by  convulsions. 
Sudden  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  varolii,  a  large  haemorrhage  into 
the  lateral  ventricles  or  into  the  arachnoid  sac,  would  give  rise  to 
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such  symptoms^  which  may  speedily  terminate  in  death.  Multiple 
embolisms  occurring  simultaneously  over  a  large  tract  of  the  brain, 
might,  however,  give  us  the  same  symptoms  and  a  similarly  speedy 
death,  as  when  a  large  atheromatous  collection  near  the  aorta  is  sud- 
denly liberated  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  so  that  considerable 
of  it  is  carried  to  the  brain,  simultaneously  blocking  up  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  vessels.  This,  however,  would  be  a  rare  occurrence. 
A  sudden  and  profound  coma  might  be  produced — ^although  it,  also, 
would  be  a  rare  occurrence — by  a  thrombus  completely  occluding 
the  basilar  artery  in  nearly  its  whole  length*  The  onset  in  these 
cases  would  be  apt  to  be  more  gradual 

In  cases  of  softening  due  to  thrombosis  the  symptoms  go  on  in- 
creasing by  successive  stages  for  a  week  or  so,  and  in  softening  due 
to  embolism  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  remission  and  diminution  of 
the  paralysis  three  or  four  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  in  cases  where  a  hemiplegic  attack 
begins  with  either  a  slightly-marked  apoplectic  condition  or  with  no 
loss  of  consciousness  at  all,  to  diagnose  with  certainty  between  haem- 
orrhage and  softening,  except  as  we  know  in  some  cases  that  embo- 
lism has  occurred,  and  in  another  set  of  cases  where  long-continued 
prodromata  point  to  thrombosis.  We  have  to  watch  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  illness  for  tlie  first  week.  In  haemorrhage  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  febrile  reaction  after  three  or  four  days,  leading  to  exaggera- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  taking  place  by  successive  stages,  particularly  when 
slight  additional  bleedings  occur  at  corresponding  intervals,  and 
these  cases  very  closely  simulate  cases  of  softening  by  thrombosis. 
The  period  of  initial  lowering  of  the  temperature  met  with  generally 
in  haemorrhage  is  either  absent  or  very  much  less  marked  in  cere- 
bral softening* 

In  cerebral  haemorrhage,  if  the  temperature  rises  soon  after  the 
attack  to  102*^  or  105°,  it  very  rarely  sinks  again  unless  from  the 
shock  of  a  new  haemorrhage,  while  in  softening  there  may  be  a  rise 
to  102°  or  104°,  followed  by  a  sudden  fall  and  subsequent  oscilla- 
tions. In  children  haemorrhages  are  generally  arachnoid,  as  they 
are  also  after  blows  on  the  head  if  haemorrhage  comes  on.  * 


*  A  weakened  vascul&r  wall  and  increased  pressure  within  the  vessel  are  the  general 
cause  of  cerebral  himnorrhoge.  It  is  rare  during  the  fint  half  of  life,  and  generally 
occurs  after  fifty  years  of  age.  Chronic  Bright^s  disease  ami  chronic  alcohotism,  also 
chloral  and  opium  habits,  Ic^d  to  degeneration  of  ves&els,  and  are  thus  predisposing 
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Haemorrhage  is  more  apt  than  softening  to  occur  in  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  signs  of  disease  in  the  optic  thalamus 
are  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  hemorrhage  than  by  softening. 

Our  prognosis  in  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  will  depend  upon 
the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  taken  in  connection  with  our 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  lesion,  its  pathological  nature,  and  its  ex- 
tent The  friends  will  wish  to  know  our  opinion  as  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  attack  itself  being  fatal,  or  what  are  the  chances  for  recov- 
ery of  speech  and  mental  power,  and  whether  power  will  be  regained 
in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  also  as  to  the  chances  of  a  repetition  of 
the  attack.  As  to  the  first  question,  as  to  the  attack  itself  immedi* 
atcly  proving  fatal,  we  must  be  guided  in  our  answer  by  the  exist- 
ing degree  of  coma.  If  our  patient  cannot  be  roused  at  all,  if  there 
is  no  reflex  action  when  the  conjunctivae  are  touched,  if  there  is  well- 
marked  stertor  with  involuntary  passages  of  urine  and  faeces,  the 
patient  may  die  rapidly  in  a  very  few  hours ;  and  in  cases  where 
death  does  not  immediately  ensue  or  recovery  takes  place,  the  per- 
sistence of  such  signs  without  abatement  for  twenty-four  hours  is  a 
grave  indication,  and  the  patient  will  probably  die  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  a  bad  symptom  if  the  respiration  is  very  slow  and  labored,  or 
if  it  is  quick,  with  marked  irregularity  of  pulse.  A  very  marked  and 
persistent  depression  of  temperature,  commencing  with  the  attack,  is 
a  sign  also  of  fatal  issue  of  the  case.  These  speedily  fatal  cases  are 
occasioned  by  haemorrhages  into  the  centrum  ovale,  with  or  without 
rupture  into  the  ventricles,  by  large  bleedings  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  or  by  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  varolii.  Very  rarely  multiple 
embolisms  of  the  brain  or  complete  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery 
may  produce  like  results. 

If  the  patient  gets  through  the  first  few  days  after  an  attack  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  the  result  will  then  be  influenced  by  his  geo- 

cmus<s.  Nfarly  half  the  intracerebral  luemorrhAges  are  located  in  the  carpus  stTiatum 
and  the  region  just  outside  it.  The  pons  and  peduncle-^t  the  cerebellum,  the  cortex,  the 
otitic  thaJamus,  the  posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  hemisphere,  are  aJso  the  &€ats 
of  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  about  in  the  order  I  have  given  ihcm-  Ad  elderly  person  may 
complain  of  headache*  vertigo,  slight  mentoJ  dbturbonce,  and  ilight  impairment  of 
speech  as  prodromata  of  an  attack  of  hjtmorrhage  into  the  brain.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  power  of  motion  and  sensation  are  profound  and 
la^tittg  according  to  the  nie  and  location  of  the  haemorrhage,  and  that  our  prognosis  is 
mainly  guided  by  the  intenitity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  location  of  the  lesion.  A  com* 
bination  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  and  ihc  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Gowcrs,  of  England,  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  as  a  nervine  tooic,,afteT  cerebral 
IMNIH  nfhagc* 
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cral  condition  and  the  state  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  so  that 
a  healthy  state  of  liver  and  kidneys,  and  good  general  nutrition  may 
be  the  means  of  warding  off  a  fatal  termination,  which  would  occur 
in  a  less  healthy  individual.  Sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  102°  or 
104°,  or  acute  sloughing  of  the  nates  within  a  few  days  after  the  on- 
set of  an  apoplectic  attack^  are  grave  indications.  Great  difficulty  in 
deglutition  is  always  a  grave  symptom,  since,  if  it  is  well-marked,  we 
generally  have  to  do  with  lesions  near  the  medulla;  and  severe  emo- 
tional weakness  is  another  bad  symptom.  Sudden  depression  of 
temperature,  with  increase  or  renewal  of  comatose  condition,  is  in- 
dicative of  fresh  haemorrhage,  although  we  may  get  these  symptoms 
in  cases  of  softening  from  new  and  sudden  occlusions. 

If  our  patient  goes  through  the  first  twelve  days,  we  do  not  look 
for  a  fatal  result  from  the  brain  lesion  or  from  its  complications. 

He  will  now,  probably,  slowly  regain  his  power  of  easy  deglutition 
and  speaking,  and  his  mental  power,  his  mental  weakness  displaying 
itself  merely  in  an  increased  tendency  to  emotional  display.  He  is 
easily  worried  and  has  less  self-control,  and  the  memor>'  is  somewhat 
weakened.  Rarely,  there  may  be  a  mental  impairment  produced 
which  will  end  in  dementia,  more  especially  in  elderly  people,  or 
when  the  lesions  affect  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  In  children,  in  in- 
fancy or  at  birth,  large  lesions  in  the  substance  or  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  brain  may  produce  idiocy  and  tendency  to  convulsions.  Re- 
specting the  return  of  motor  power  to  the  paralyzed  limbs,  slight 
power  ought  certainly  to  be  regained  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  if  it 
is  not,  the  prognosis  in  this  respect  is  bad.  The  later  the  first  signs 
of  returning  motility  are  in  showing  themselves,  the  less  the  cliance 
for  complete  recovery. 

Early  rigidity,  especially  in  the  upper  extremities,  is  unfavorable,  as 
the  limbs  are  apt  not  to  recover  their  motor  power,  but  to  pass  into 
late  rigidity  with  organic  change  in  nerves,  muscles,  and  joints. 
This  is  one  of  the  rarer  occurrences  in  the  hemiplegic  state*  In  a 
great  many  cases  patients  will  make  a  good  recovery  from  an  attack 
of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  recovering  from  the  apoplectic  condition  and 
regaining  power  over  the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  the  more  quickly 
motor  power  manifests  itself  in  the  limbs  the  more  likelihood  of  its 
being  complete.  A  recurrence  of  the  paralysis  is  most  likely  in  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  are  affected  by  arterial  degeneration. 
In  younger  persons  with  endocardial  vegetation  an  attack  of  embo- 
lism may  be  repeated  at  any  time  from  sudden  emotion  or  violent 
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exercise,  which  may  so  quicken  the  heart's  action  as  to  wash  off  an 
embolic  fragment,  which  may  block  up  one  of  the  middle  cerebral 
arteries. 

In  treating  these  cases  we  have  no  specifics,  but  must  rely  on  the 
natural  process,  and  nature  will  often  effect  a  cure  if  not  interfered 
with.  It  often  requires  the  highest  wisdom  to  abstain  from  inter- 
fering too  actively  with  the  reparation  nature  sets  up  to  absorb  a 
clot  of  blood  in  the  brain.  If  we  are  trying  to  avert  a  threatened 
cerebral  hjemorrhage,  we  must  insist  on  absolute  rest  of  mind  and 
body,  keep  the  patient  cool,  keep  the  head  and  shoulders  well  raised, 
give  milk  diet,  and  keep  the  heart's  action  quiet  by  bromide  of  sodium, 
and  in  treating  the  actually  developed  apoplectic  condition  we  must 
treat  our  patient  in  a  large  cool  room,  with  ice-bags  to  the  head,  and 
keep  the  head  and  shoulders  well  raised,  and  keep  hot  bottles  at  the 
feet.  The  bromides  and  aconite  and  veratrum  viride  may  be  used  pro 
re  nata  to  moderate  excessive  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  we  must 
stimulate  if  the  respiration  is  slow  and  the  pulse  weak.  The  bowels 
may  be  unloaded  by  enemata,  and  the  bladder  carefully  attended  to. 
Quiet,  rest,  and  a  cheerful  nurse  are  essential  to  recovery.  Passive 
movement,  frictions,  the  induced  current  of  electricity  (not  in  an  early 
stage,  however)  and  strychnia  in  ^^-grain  doses  thrice  daily,  consti- 
tute the  principal  treatment  after  a  time.  The  phosphide  of  zinc  A 
grain,  or  cod-liver  oil  and  phosphorus  may  be  given  with  advantage 
at  a  later  date,  and  also  the  chloro-phosphide  of  arsenic  (Routh's 
formula)  in  5 -minim  doses  gradually  decreased. 

We  must  look  after  our  patient's  general  health,  and  rouse  his  dor- 
mant nerves  and  muscles,  at  the  same  time  keeping  away  from  him 
everything  prejudicial  to  his  ultimate  recovery. 

Respecting  the  clinical  observation  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  Dr.  Thomas  Laycock,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Medical  Psychology  and  Men- 
tal Diseases,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  speaks  as  follows : 


The  law  of  direction  of  phy-^iologkal  activity  or  of  the  vis  nervoia^  applieil  to  the  Sn- 
vestigatlon  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  really  an  application  to  din- 
ical  research  of  the  well-known  laws  of  reflex  action.  But  very  few  arc  aware  that 
the  direction  of  physiological  activity  indicates  also  the  direction  of  stnicturaJ  degenera- 
tion. For  this  rcaMtn,  and  because  of  its  great  practical  importancei  1  must  call  yonr 
special  attention  to  this  general  fact,  Ai  the  late  I>r.  Waller  demonstrated  it  lo  be  the 
law  of  degeneration  of  ImhIi  the  motor  and  sensory  spinal  nerves,  and  showed  its  value  aa 
\  memns  of  both  Anatomical  and  pathological  rciearch»  I  have  named  it  the  Wauxriaii 
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Law.  I  am*  however,  responsible  for  extending  its  application  from  the  spina^l  cori! 
Ukd  nerves  to  the  brain  and  nerves  of  ipedal  sense.  1  may  say  now  that,  on  the  report 
of  Claude  Bernard,  Dr.  Waller  was  awarded  the  prize  of  20cxi  franci,  given  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  expcrimcnta!  physiology  in  1856.  You  will  find  the  eslcnded 
views  of  the  (cju cation  in  my  phviioiogical  text*book*  The  facts  are  simple.  If  the  two 
roots  of  the  second  cervical  pair  of  ner\*cs  of  an  animal  be  divided  (and  this  can  be  done 
in  the  dog  and  cat  without  exposing  the  cord),  and  it  is  alio  wed  to  survive  a  few  day$» 
certain  results  will  follow.  The  posterior  root  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord  will 
be  tound  to  have  undergone  degeneration^  and  also  its  continuation  upwards  in  the  cor<l ; 
whereas,  the  anterior  nxit  and  that  part  of  the  posterior  root  $ti]l  in  connection  with  the 
pnglion  will  be  unaffected,  tt  is  thus  shown  that  the  ganglion  influences  the  nutri* 
lion  of  the  sensory  or  afferent  nerves,  and  the  anterior  columns  that  of  the  motor  nerves ; 
in  other  words,  degeneration  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  physiological  activity*  Scrrcs 
observed  the  same  condition  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  ;  he  traced 
degeneration  along  the  decussation  fibrils  to  the  opposite  hemisphere.  So  that  di^^eaic 
of  a  seniory  nerve  which  implicates  the  sensory  or  intervertebral  ganglia  will  extend 
centripetally  or  adcentricalty  as  far  as  its  ultimate  connections^  and  not  unfrequently,  there- 
fore, reaches  as  high  as  the  hemispheres,  the  organ  of  perception  and  thought.  It  is  in 
tiui  way  we  can  understand  how  insanity  r«ulu  from  apparently  very  remote  and  un- 
likely causes.  If  the  degeneration  begins  exclusively  in  one  set  of  tensory  or  motor 
nerve  tibrils,  it  may  be,  and  often  ts,  limited  to  that  set  all  the  way  up  or  down.  We 
thus  understand  how  it  is  that  in  disease  one  set  of  fibrils  h  picked  out,  as  it  were,  from 
the  rest. 

Another  point  of  importance  was  shown  by  Waller,  namely,  that  the  intervertebral 
ganglton  influences  the  nutrition  of  the  distal  sensory  fibrils;  for  when  a  mixed  spinal 
nerve  is  divided  on  its  distal  side,  t>oth  motor  and  sensory  fibhlt  undergo  degeneration. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  excessive  activity  or  exhau!>titig  use  of  the  sensory  nerve  and 
ganglia,  will  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  sensory  ibrtls.  This  ^eems  to  be  the  order  of 
causation  in  certain  kinds  of  locomotor  ataxy* 

The  problem  to  solve  being,  then,  the  order  of  symptoms,  we  have  to  inquire  in  ajiy 
case  where  in  the  nervous  system  the  functional  or  structural  changes  began,  and  then 
follow  the  line  of  physiological  activity.  Thi*;  is  already  done  with  much  success  in  cere* 
bral  hemiplegias;  but  the  sensory  and  trophical  neuroses  have  had  little  attentioi^  ]^id 
them  in  this  way.  There  are  two  such  lines  in  all  neuroses — namely,  the  direct  and  the 
decussating — whether  the  line  of  activity  be  cenlripctal  and  adcentric  (sensory,  affcfcnt) 
or  centrifugal  and  eccentric  {motor,  afferent).  In  cither  kind,  single  nerves  and  nerve* 
centres,  or  many  nerve-«>  and  centres  may  be  affected.  Affections  of  the  sensory  nerves 
in  the  tatter  case  influence  central  parts  by  what  has  been  termed  radiation  of  sensation 
— the  phrase  meaning  diffusion,  anatomically,  of  the  degeneration  among  the  centres — so 
that  several  functions  are  disordered.     I  will  give  you  illu^tralionji  of  these  views. 

An  injury  to  a  sensory  or  aflcrcnt  nerve  may  be  followed  by  varying  centric  disorder 
and  diHea.se.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the  spinal  trophic  system  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  limbs,  and  trunk  is  so  affected  that  tonic  convulsions  follow 
upon  a  slight  touch  or  even  change  of  temperature ;  or,  the  injury  may  cause  a  neuralgia 
and  no  tetanus,  but  spasms  and  epileptic  convulsious;  or  there  may  be  no  neuralgia^ 
only  illu:»ive  sensations,  as  an  aura,  numbness,  and  yet  centric  encephalic  disorders  re- 
sult ;  or,  there  may  be  no  change  perceptible  by  the  patient,  and  yet  there  may  be  varioua 
vesaniae,  such  as  the  so-called  '*  masked  "  epilepsy,  mania,  melancholia.  I  give  you  as 
an  illustration  an  instructive  railway  case.  On  March  24,  1S66,  a  hou^-agent  and  taji- 
collcctor,  aged  60,  weighing  22  stones,  was  holding  on  a  railway  carnage,  when  the  guard 
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cnisbed  the  end  of  his  finger  by  shutting  the  door,  so  that  a  portion  w*i  squeezed  off. 
He  suffered  much  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  reached  home  faint  and  exhausted. 
The  finger  healed^  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  after  the  injury  he  had  a  slight  tetanic 
symptom,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  a  sort  of  fit.  He  now  complained,  also,  of  numb- 
neM  and  strange  sensations  in  his  hand  and  arm*  twitchings  of  the  face,  and  a  sense  of 

earincss  and  loss  of  (>tiengthj  so  that,  although  previously  in  robust  health,  he  was  un* 
Able  to  undergo  even  slight  exertion  without  a  feeling  of  fatigue.  He  resumed  his  office* 
work  for  six  months,  but  got  slowly  worse,  becoming  highly  nervous  and  dreadfully 
depressed.  He  had  next  numbness  of  the  body  and  faintness;  then  by  degrees  his 
powers  of  speech,  of  motion,  and  vision  failed  ;  and  at  last  he  died,  September  13,  1867, 
nearly  eighteen  months  after  the  accident.  This  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system  railway  accidents  cause.  What  was  the  probable  pathological  anatomy? 
First,  degeneration  of  the  afferent  tibrils  of  the  injured  finger ;  then  of  the  intervertebral 
gmngtion;  then  radiation  tlience,  either  upon  other  ganglia,  including  the  Gasserian,or 
else  upon  the  sensory  structures  of  the  cord;  next  as  a  sequal,  degeneration  either  of 
the  vessels,  or  lymphatics^  or  connective  tissue,  or  of  all,  so  that  the  fanctions  of  both 
the  sensory  and  motor  sides  of  the  cerebro- spinal  centres  were  abolished-  The  pro- 
grc^ive  disease,  the  age  and  great  weight  of  the  sufferer  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
degenerations  were  diathetic. 

The  element  of  time  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  this 
class  of  caj&es;  the  progressive  degeneration  may  extend  over  several  years.  In  July, 
1868,  1  saw  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  hftccn  years  before,  when  a  midshipman, 
fell  about  eight  feet  as  he  was  descending  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  He 
received  a  scalp  wound,  which  bled  freely,  and  he  thought  he  mu^it  have  been  made  un- 
conscious. The  surgeon  of  hts  ship  examined,  but  found  no  fracture,  and  dressed  the 
wound,  which  healed  well.  I  found  an  extensive  scar  on  the  scalp  over  the  curve  of 
the  left  parietal  region,  and  the  surface  slightly  depressed.  This  had  led  some  to  pro- 
pose trephining.  Twelve  years  subsequently  to  the  injury,  he  married,  and  shortly  after 
Had  habitual  headaches,  with  mental  depression,  increasing  until  he  became  profoundly 
jnelancholic.  Rest  from  active  duty  restored  him  to  comparative  health  of  both  body 
and  mind,  but  his  manner  continued  to  be  peculiar.  He,  however,  resumed  charge  of  a 
ship,  and  so  got  involved  in  anxious  and  harassing  night  duties  off  the  Irish  coast,  watch* 
ing  the  Fenians.  This  exhausting  work  induced  a  series  of  neuroses  of  the  cnccphaloD^ 
which  were  progressively  intensified  into  structural  disease,  until  (when  I  saw  him)  he 
was  weak  of  mind,  incapable  of  movement,  passed  urine  and  fseces  involuntarily,  and  had 
great  difficulty  of  articulation,  as  well  as  an  incapacity  to  express  his  ideas  by  appropri- 
ate words,  although  he  easly  smiled  and  laughed.  Early  in  November  of  the  following 
year  he  had  successive  fits  of  convulsions,  became  unconscious,  and  so  died,  sixteen 
years  after  the  injury  to  the  scalp.  Long  as  this  period  may  appear,  I  knew  a  major  whose 
insanity  was  attributed,  and  I  believe  rightly,  to  a  scalp  wound  (sabre  cut)  received  at 
the  b.illlc  of  Waterloo,  thirty  years  previously. 

The  relation  of  these  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  to  time — and  long  time — is  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  observation  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
meets  you  everywhere*  Thus»  the  tendency  to  leprosy  (which  is  a  trophesy}  will  lie 
dormant  in  Europeans  who  have  been  resident  amongst  a  leprous  population,  and  be 
manifested  several  years  after  their  return  to  Europe,  when  exciting  conditions  arise.  If 
the  constitutional  tendencies  l>e  diatheiic,  and  not  acquired,  as  in  the  syphilitic  and 
leprous,  the  climacteric  period  strongly  predisposes.  Any  shock  to  the  nervous  system^ 
sometimes  comparatively  slight  in  character,  often  serves  to  weaken  the  dormant  ten- 
dency into  activity,     Marriage>  whicb  was  thus  operative  in  the  case  of  the  naval  oflicer. 
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is  ipeciftlly  influential  when  entered  upon  in  old  age,  of  tt  the  climtcteric  period,  which 
prftCticaUy  are  the  periods  when  constitutional  Icndcncics  to  degenerations  ibow  them- 
selves. Various  di^oses  of  organs  which  have  direct  sympathies  with  the  brain  and  conl 
are  thus  apt  to  be  exdliitg  causes. 

The  decussating  anatomy  of  the  nenrouf  system  must  be  noted  to  observe  well  these 
various  causes.  In  the  optic  nerves  and  their  comTnixisiire  we  have  an  illustration  of  both 
the  direct  and  decussating  anatomy  of  all  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
But  afferent  nerves^  which  do  not  naturally  subserve  to  sensation,  will  influence  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  central  axis*  Thus,  there  is  a  connection  between  wasting  of  ont 
ovary»  or  one  teMis,  and  wasting  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebellum,  I  think  I  haw 
seen  cases  of  a  like  relation  between  disea^se  of  one  kidney  and  the  opposite  half  of  the 
cerebellum.  An  affection  of  one  knee,  or  one  fool,  wiH  affect  the  kidney  or  the  ovary 
on  the  opposite  side.  Nay,  it  would  appear  that  the  milk  in  the  two  ma^mmie  is  secreted 
differently  from  this  unilateral  action  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  well  known  that  in^ 
fanu  will  refuse  the  milk  of  one  brea-«t  and  take  that  of  the  other.  The  decussating  in- 
fluence of  the  injured  ciliary  nerve  of  one  eye  in  inducing  infiammation  of  the  other  is 
another  instructive  example  of  these  trophical  sympathies. 

The  law  of  degeneration,  as  a  retrocession  to  a  lower  kind  of  tissue-change,  may  be 
applied  to  the  pathological  anatomy  and  chemistry  of  organs  and  tissues^  and  enable  ua 
the  better  to  understand  the  neurotic  causes  of  morbid  changes.  Thus,  nervous  debility, 
considered  as  a  deficiency  of  trophic  energy,  will  coincide  with  anatomical  and  chemical 
lissue-changes  of  a  lower  type.  The  production  of  uric  acid,  the  maUriti  morhi  of  gout* 
is  an  illustration;  it  is  a  normal  chemical  product  of  transformation  of  tissues  in  reptiles 
and  birds;  in  man  it  is  abnormal,  being  a  retrocession  from  urea.  So  lactic  acid  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  a  retrocession  in  muscular  Iran s formation  from  a  higher  compound. 
Carbons  and  hydrocarbons  as  pigments  and  fats  follow  the  same  law  as  to  place  of  pro- 
duction ;  amyloid  degenerations  are  chitinous. 

In  diathetic  anatomy,  diagnosis,  therapeutics,  the  evolutional  law  of  tissue-anatomy 
upon  which  I  found  my  clinical  view  of  diathesis  is  an  important  guide  to  pathological 
inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the  current  doctrines.  Eminent  French 
physicians  speak  of  a  •♦herpetic"  diathesis,  or  of  an  asthmatic  diathesis — ^phrases  that 
have  really  no  defmite  application  to  tissue  changes,  and  are,  I  think,  worse  than  useless. 
I  must  remind  you  that  the  word  diathesis  means  a  special  putting  together  of  the  fonda- 
mental  elements  of  the  body,  and  has  no  regard  to  particular  organs  or  viscera,  except  in 
so  far  as  a  particular  tissue  predominates  therein.  The  general  law  to  which  1  refer  is 
that  with  which  you  have  been  made  acquainted  already,  and  is  the  order  of  evolution 
of  tissues  in  the  embryo.  This  order  indicates  the  general  or  common  pathological  re- 
lations of  fundamental  tissues.  Firstly,  the  germinal  membrane  appears  as  the  common 
basis  of  all;  then  follows  its  division  into  the  **  mucous  '*  and  "serous"  layers.  Out  of 
the  serous  layer  is  evolved  the  whole  voluntary  motor  apparatus  of  bones,  muscles,  apo- 
neuroses, ligaments,  and  serous  tissues ;  so  that,  as  they  are  all  related  to  each  other  by 
common  origin,  they  are  related  to  each  other  nutritionally  and  diathetically,  and  have 
probably  a  common  relation  to  a  trophical  system.  Tlic  heart  and  vascular  system  bmvc 
a  like  common  evolutional  origin  out  of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  embryo,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  conjoined  product,  and  has  the  conjoint  qualities  of  the  mucous  and  serous 
layers.  In  diathetic  anatomy  the  difference  is  shown  by  the  distinction  between  gouty 
degenerations  affecting  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  of  the  synovial  mcro- 
brancs  of  joints,  and  the  rheumatic,  which  involve  the  hbrous  structures  and  hbrous  peri- 
cardium, and  aortic  and  mitral  valves. 

The  hereditary  tendencies  to  diathetic  diseases  and  degenerations  as  thus  defined  and 
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fixed  on  fto  anstomtc&l  basis  are  mcire  easily  comprehended  when  we  remember  ihaC 
tissue-changes  in  plants  mc  hereditary,  and  that  consequenlly  it  is  a  regulative  prtnciple, 
as  vis  nervosa*  which,  in  animals  endowed  with  a  nervous  system,  must  be  operaiivc  on 
the  sperm  and  germ-cclls»  Now,  a  regulative  energy,  manifested  as  the  "  nisus  formati- 
vus/'  is  the  special  property  of  these  minute  portions  of  matter,  and  consequently  it  must 
be  by  a  concentration  of  that  energy  as  vis  nervosa  on  the  genetic  glands^  that  the  pecu- 
liar property  is  supplied.  If,  therefore,  the  inner\'ation  be  defective  in  regard  to  these 
glands,  the  regulative  or  evolutional  power  will  be  defective.  It  is  thus  1  explain  how 
congenital  degenerations  of  structure  and  defects  of  function  and  form  take  place,  fronn 
dcticienl  vis  nervosa  in  the  parents,  for  in  these  spcrm*cells  and  gtrm-cells,  as  in  other 
tissues,  the  law  of  degeneration  is  retrocession  to  a  lower  type.  The  nature  and  results 
of  that  defect  in  brain  nutrition  upon  which  hereditary  insanity  depends  is  a  striking 
illtistrntion  of  this  law  of  hereditary  disease  and  defect;  it  is  the  lower  or  animal  appe* 
tites  and  instincts  which  crop  out  in  hereditary  insanity. 

Before  we  consider  special  tissue-changes  as  trophcsies,  let  us  clearly  understand  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  loss  of  tone,  of  nervous  debility,  and  of  defective  innerva- 
tion. It  is  clear,  from  what  I  have  said,  the  phrases  may  refer  either  to  defective  vital 
energy  in  general,  or  to  defective  regulative  energy  especially,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
to  the  sensory  portion  of  the  nervous  system  we  should  look.  Now,  when  we  are  made 
conscious  of  this  class  of  changes,  pain,  languor,  unease,  and  other  like  feeltngs  are  ex- 
perienced. Hence,  it  seems  useful  to  inquire  with  reference  to  two  kinds  of  vis  nervosa^ 
the  one  as  being  a  molecular  energy,  necessary,  like  heat,  to  all  healthy  tissue-work,  the 
other  regulative  of  its  production  and  application.  This  latter  is,  therefore,  needed,  not 
to  the  end  that  the  tissue  changes  shall  take  place— for  we  have  seen  that  they  can  and 
do  go  on  indei)endently  of  nerve — but  that  they  shall  take  place  in  their  proper  or  normal 
onter.  For  example,  if  a  defect  in  a  nerve  or  nerve  centre  (nervous  debility)  is  followed 
by  the  production  of  heat  or  of  uric  acid  in  the  tissue  it  innervates,  these  changes  occur 
because  the  ti^uc  is  set  free  from  the  regulative  restraint  exercised  by  the  nerve  or  nerve 
centre.  Now,  I  think  clinical  facts  enable  us  thus  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  trophic  vis 
nervosa  with  corresjxinding  anatomical  seats,  for  we  can  differentiate  a  regulative  from 
an  executive  kind,  just  as  we  distinguish  a  senaory  and  a  motor.  Here,  again,  the  law  of 
evolution  helps  us  to  a  clearer  understanding.  Just  as  the  trophic  vis  nervosa  is  an  evo- 
lution and  diflerentiation  of  vital  energy,  so  that  by  which  we  are  conscious  and  act  vol-, 
tionally  is  an  evolution  and  differentiation  of  the  regulative  element  of  trophic  vis  nervosa! 
It  is  that  regulative  principle  which,  as  manifested  in  nutrition  and  development,  was, 
aj)<l  indeed  still  is,  termed,  the  artima  psutAft  &oul ;  and  as  manifested  in  mental  life,  as 
the  animus^  mind.  This  unity  and  continuity  of  vital  phenomena  is  the  great  truth  of 
medicme,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  philosophy.  1  do  not  know  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  questions  of  greater  importance  than  those  comprised  in  the  rel** 
ttons  of  nervous  debility,  in  the  scientific  meaning  of  the  term,  to  states  of  con^imisncai. 
It  implies  not  only  a  true  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  piiiti  to  disorder  and  disease, 
whether  in  the  merely  corporcul  forms,  as  tenderness  on  pressure,  hypersesthesir,  neu- 
ralgia, and  of  diminished  and  abolished  sensibility,  as  aniesthesia — for  pain  and  anaes* 
thesia  mean  practicidly  changes  in  the  vis  nervosa — but  of  all  mental  suffering.  Pain 
and  suflenng  are  so  commonly  associated  with  disorder  that  the  word  disease  is  its  syno- 
nym, and  the  ancient  word  pathology  means  primarily  the  science  of  saflTering.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  psychology  of  pain  and  vufiering  is  so  important  a  division  of  the  practice 
of  medicine ;  for  how  can  we  understand  otherwise  the  commonest  experience — #.  /*,  the 
use  of  opium  and  other  sedatives  in  inflammations  and  painful  diseases? 

What,  then,  doe*  pain  mean  in  general  ? 
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When  all  the  nutrient  and  mechanical  work  of  the  body  goes  on  according  to  tbenale 
or  ntirma  of  vital  activity,  the  functions  are  «aid  to  be  normal  and  regular,  and  the  body 
hcaJtliy,  Corresponding  to  this  nonnal  bodily  condition  is  a  mental  condition,  the  feel- 
ing of  health  and  of  being  strong  and  well,  which,  if  contrasted  with  the  mental  state 
that  corresponds  to  what  is  abnormal^  is  pleasurable.  It  has  been  nimed  variously,  but 
erhaps  the  best  term  is  ccemei^tbesiSf  or  common  sensibility;  morbid  states  of  it  are  to 

I  classed  with  the  asthesa.  The  feeling  of  ill-health  generally,  or  malai&c,  or  whatever 
name  be  given  to  that  which  accompanies  what  is  abnormal,  if  there  be  a  feeling  at  all, 
must  have  its  scat  in  a  like  portion  of  the  nerve-centres  as  the  feeling  of  health,  and  tliis, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  formerly  hud  down  as  to  the  &eat  of  att  conscioua 
changes,  muM  be  in  the  brain.  Both  stares  of  consciousness  correspond  in  regard  to  the 
body  to  that  unity  in  regard  to  mind  which  the  metaphysicians  name  the  *'  ego;**  hence 
these  facts  prove,  in  conjunction  with  many  others,  tliat  there  is  a  trophic  corporeaJ  ceo- 
trc.  or  scries  of  centres,  just  as  there  is  a  mental  centre  or  series  of  centres.  This  we 
shjili  be  able  to  fix  in  a  well-defined  basilar  region  of  the  cncephalon,  which  includes 
llie  medulla  oblongata,  cerebellum,  and  cerebral  ganglia.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
local  pain  or  uneasiness  may  be  said  of  these  general  feelings.  Hence  we  must  remem- 
ber as  an  important  fact  in  clinical  observation  that  all  pain,  whether  it  be  local  or  gen* 
eral,  and  however  named,  may  be  illusive  as  to  both  seat  and  cause.  It  is  so  with  the 
feeling  as  to  health  and  unhealth,  for,  just  as  in  a  neuralgia,  a  p>erson  may  feel  as  if  he 
had  disease  of  an  organ  when  it  is  healthy,  and  vice  versa ;  or  when  strong  and  well 
may  feel  ill  and  weak,  and  have  delusions  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  illusive  illness 
and  weakne<KS.  The  term  **  well  "  means,  as  thus  used,  that  there  is  no  disease  of  organs, 
or  tisjiues,  or  blood,  as  causes  of  the  feeling  of  illness,  but  that  there  is  centra^]  disorder  or 
disease,  as  a  neurosis,  termed  hypochondriasis  and  hypochondriacal  melancholia.  When 
it  is  not  purely  sensorial  the  painful  state  is  best  named  dysphoria.  These  centric  suffering 
states  { phrenalgiiE)  are  often  as  painful  as  neur&lgijc.  I  have  known  hypochondriacs  with 
the  feeling  of  muscular  debility,  yet  strong  in  muscular  development,  as  incapacitated  for 
labor  as  if  really  weak  and  ill  in  their  muscular  system.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient 
seriously  diseased  may  feel  quite  well — may  have,  indeed,  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  health. 
This  1  term  euphoria;  it  is  this,  when  manifested  in  cases  of  phthisis,  which  has  been 
termed  the  spes  phthhka,  A  wider  euphoria  is  seen  in  certain  cases  of  insanity  with 
paresis,  in  which,  from  a  particular  kind  of  morbid  brain  nutrition,  the  patient  thinks 
himself  endowed  with  strength  beyond  estimate,  A  third  cla^ss  of  cases  are  those  with 
no  sense  or  feeling ;  they  have  apathy  or  aphoria.  Such  persons,  when  very  seriously 
ill — ready,  in  fact,  to  die^ — make  no  sign  of  feeling  ilL  This  state  occurs  in  dangerooi 
cases  of  epidemic  cholera  and  in  fevers  of  a  bad  kind ;  the  patient  will  go  about  wholly 
unconscious  of  serious  illness  or  of  his  impending  death. 

What  is  said  of  these  general  bodily  feelings,  as  commonly  altered  in  disease,  applies 
equally  to  special  bodily  feelings  and  conditions,  Exalla^lion,  perversion,  abolition  of 
sensiibility  have  their  respective  trophic  conditions.  The  results  of  anaesthesia  of  the 
pulmonary  system,  with  evolution  of  motor  vis  nervosa,  are  seen  in  another  form  thaji 
the  %p€i  phthisica^  when  tubercular  meningitis  comes  on  in  the  course  of  a  phthisical  case. 
Even  with  large  vomicie  the  cough  and  expectoration  will  cease,  the  voice,  as  the  patient 
raves  deliriously,  becomes  loud  and  strong,  and  the  corporeal  strength  mar\'elluusly  de- 
veloped— conditions  all  due  to  changes  in  that  basilar  trophic  region  I  have  hinted  at. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  centra.1  trophic  region  is  de- 
fective in  both  sensory  and  executive  or  motor  vis  nervosa,  and  the  results  arc  wholly 
different,  manifested  as  low  forms  of  pneumonia,  sometimes  ending  in  gangrene  of  the 
lung ;  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  sloughing  occurs  in  certain  kinds  of  palsy,  as  in 
typhus  and  paraplegia. 
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The  clinical  rule  dcdticible  from  these  considerations  is,  that  when  we  desire  to  a^er- 
tain  the  causes  and  con,^equences  of  irophic  nervous  debility,  we  inquire  whether  It  is 
the  regulative — i.  t.^  sensory  vts  nervosa  that  is  deficient — or  the  executive — i.  <■.,  motor* 
Excessive  use  (functional  activity)  often  determines  this.  Pleasurable  sensory  excitement, 
if  excessive,  is  a  using-up  of  the  sensory  or  regulative  vis  nervosa.  This  is  one  cau^e  of 
the  debility  induced  by  sexual  excesftCit,  and  of  locomotor  ataxy  as  a  special  consequence 
of  thar  debility.  Pain,  too,  when  excessive,  is  exhausting.  Excessive  thou|rht,  wiilioul 
anxiety,  u&es  up  the  materials  subservient  to  sensory  excitation;  and  in  this  way  the  regu- 
lative energy  as  regards  the  organs  and  tissues  may  be  defective,  and  neurotic  disonlert 
of  all  kinds  follow.  But  excessive  thought^  with  mental  anxiety,  care,  and  pain,  as  gncf, 
is  much  more  exhausting,  and  therefore  more  commonly  followed  by  tropheiies.  In  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  sexual  excesses  of  males  a  third  element  is  added — vie.,  the  waste 
of  a  highly  evolved  tissue  analogous  in  chemical  composition  and  in  vital  cndowuieats  to 
brain — vii.,  the  si^crm-cell  proper*  In  the  sexual  excesses  of  the  female,  this  cause  is 
not  so  operative,  but  chiefly  the  sensorial  exhaustion  of  excessive  piea<>urablc  excitement. 
la  like  manner,  the  loss  of  blood,  as  in  htcmorrhngcs.  or  of  albuminous  nutrition,  as  in 
albuminuKa,  or  the  want  of  proper  food,  enfeebles  both  the  regulative  and  the  executive 
portions  of  the  trophic  system. 

Induced  in  these  and  other  ways,  nervous  debility  causes  a  variety  of  both  local  and 
general  diseases  of  organs  and  tissue*,  which  necessarily  differ  almost  infinitely,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  ii$>jiueand  tlie  pi>ition  o(  the  nervous  system  involved,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  It  will  help  greatly  to  understand  and  classify  and  treat  these  if  we  know  what 
b  general  as  to  nerve  and  tissue,  and  what  is  purely  local.  For  example,  there  i«  a  whole 
clas  of  gouty  tissue  diseases  which  arc  essentially  neurotic,  and  to  be  separated  from 
those  in  which  there  arc  local  changes  aii  causes.  Before  inquiring,  however,  into  these, 
we  must  hrst  consider  tissues  in  their  relations  to  the  nervous  system,  and  then  mark  out 
a  clinical  trophic  anatomy  as  a  guide  to  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics. 

Dr.  Fcrrier,  Speaking  of  the  lesions  of  the  brain,  says:  "The  brain 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  a  motor  and  a  sensory  zone.  The 
motor  zane  includes  the  convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando, viz.;  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  bases  of  the  three  frontal 
convolutions,  the  ascending  parietal  and  postero-parietal  lobule»  and 
the  internal  surface  of  the  same  convolutions  or  para-central  lobule. 
In  this  zone  are  differentiated  centres  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs, 
head  and  ^y^s,  the  muscles  of  expression,  and  those  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  The  centres  of  the  leg  and  foot  arc  situated  in  the  postero- 
parietal  lobule,  those  for  the  arm  in  the  upper  third  of  the  ascending 
frontal,  those  for  the  hand  and  wrist  in  the  ascending  parietal,  those 
of  the  facial  muscles  in  the  middle  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
base  of  the  second  frontal,  those  for  the  mouth  and  tongue  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal, 
and  for  the  platysma  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ascending  parietal, 
ju5t  posterior  to  the  mouth  centre.  The  posterior  third  of  the  upper 
frontal  convolution  and  corresponding  part  of  the  second  frontal, 
contain  the  centre  for  the  lateral  movement  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
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The  frontal  regions  m  advance  of  this  centre,  although  anatomically 
related  to  the  motor  division  of  the  internal  capsule,  do  not  seem 
directly  connected  with  motor  manifestations  as  judged  by  the  ncga- 
live  effects  either  of  irritation  or  extirpation. 

"  Irrifafive  lesions  of  the  motor  zone  proper,  such  as  may  be  induced 
by  syphilitic  lesions,  tumors,  spicula  of  bone,  depressed  fractures, 
thickening  of  the  membranes,  etc.,  cause  convulsions,  which  may 
remain  limited  to  one  limb,  or  one  group  of  muscles  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  or  affect  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  with  loss  of 
consciousness,  or  become  more  or  less  bilateral,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms usually  observed  in  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy.  If  the  con- 
vulsive phenomena  begin  always  in  the  same  way,  and  if  they  fre- 
quently remain  localized  in  one  limb  or  one  group  of  muscles,  and 
especially  if  paralytic  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  lesion  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  may  be  accurately  di- 
agnosed/* (See  cases  by  Hughlings  Jackson,  CUmcal  and  Physio^ 
logical  Researches  an  the  Nenfous  System,  (reprint)  1 873:  Dr,  Dresh- 
field,  Lancet,  February  24,  1877;  Dr.  Brammell,  Brit.  Med^Jaurnal^ 
August  28,  1875  ;  MM.  Charcot  and  Pitres,  Rcime  Mensnelie^  1877.) 

Destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  zone  cause  general  or  limited  pa* 
ralysis  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  accord- 
ing as  the  lesion  affects  the  whole  of  the  motor  zone,  or  is  limited 
to  special  centres  within  this  area.  The  causes  of  destructive  lesions 
of  the  cortex  may  be  various — haemorrhage,  laceration  by  wounds, 
etc.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  is  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the 
arteries  supplying  tlie  cortical  motor  area.  These  are  derived  from  the 
sylvian  artery  of  the  middle  cerebral  The  cortical  branches  may 
be  occluded  without  interfering  witli  the  circulation  in  the  corpus 
striatum,  which  \s  supplied  by  special  branches,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
searches of  Diult  and  Heubner.  When  the  motor  zone  is  affected 
by  general  destructive  lesion,  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite 
side  results,  in  all  respects  like  that  resulting  from  destructive  lesion 
of  the  corpus  striatum  and  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule. 
In  this  form  of  paralysis  the  loss  of  motion  is  most  marked  in  those 
movements  which  are  most  independent,  hence,  the  arm  is  more 
paralyzed  than  the  leg  or  face,  and  the  hand  more  paralyzed  than 
the  shoulder  movements  of  the  arms.  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  centres  for  bilateral  movement  are  intimately  as- 
sociated in  the  lower  ganglia;  hence,  the  stimulus  from  one  hemi- 
sphere can,  to  a  certain  extent,  call  forth  the  action  of  the  conjoint 
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motor  nuclei.  The  electrical  contractility  and  nutrition  of  the  mus- 
cles is  not  affected  by  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin.  The  nutrition 
of  the  muscles  may,  however,  suffer  from  disease,  and  frequently  pa- 
ralyses of  cortical  origin  are  followed  after  a  time  by  rigidity  and 
contraction,  accompanied  with  descending  secondary  sclerosis  of 
the  motor  tracts  of  the  crura,  pons  and  lateral  tracts  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  some  cases  the  descending  degeneration  invades  the  an- 
terior cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles 
ensues.  Occasionally,  from  limited  lesions  of  the  cortical  motor 
area,  complete  hemiplegia  may  occur  on  the  opposite  side  for  the 
time  at  least.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  sudden  es» 
tablishment  of  a  destructive  lesion  may  cause  such  commotion  or 
perturbation  of  the  centres  in  general,  that  their  functions  are  for  the 
time  suspended.  But  in  such  cases  those  centres  which  have  been 
only  functionally  suspended  will  again  resume  tlieir  functions,  and 
the  paralysis  will  disappear,  except  of  those  movements  the  centres  of 
which  have  become  permanently  damaged. 

Limited  lesions  of  the  motor  zone  cause  paralyses  of  those  move- 
ments the  centres  of  which  the  lesion  invades.  The  result  is  not 
complete  hemiplegia,  but  a  monoplegia  or  dissociated  paralysis. 
Hence,  from  a  cortical  lesion  we  may  get  a  paralysis  of  the  arm,  or 
of  the  arm  and  face,  or  of  the  leg  and  arm,  or  of  the  face  alone,  or  of 
the  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Numerous  examples 
of  these  monoplegias  resulting  from  limited  cortical  lesion  have  been 
collected  by  Charcot  and  Pitres  (Kttfue  MefisideUe,  Jamua^ry,  1877,  ct 
scq. ;  abstract  in  Lofi,  Ahd.  Record ^  in  April,  1 877).  The  morbid  pro- 
cess which,  while  circumscribed  at  first,  causes  a  monoplegia,  may 
advance  to  other  centres,  and  after  a  time  produce  general  hemiple- 
gia of  the  opposite  side.  Hemiplegia  so  resulting  is  a  succession  of 
monoplegiie,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  cortical  disease.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  destructive  lesion  of  the  mouth  centre  (Brocas  region)  on 
one  side  does  not  cause  paralysis  of  articulation,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  each  centre  has  a  more  or  less  complete  bilateral  influence  over 
the  movements  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Destructive  lesion  of 
this  centre  in  the  left  hemisphere  generally  gives  rise  to  aphasia 
without  paralysis  of  articulation. 

In  bilateral  lesions  there  is  both  aphasia  and  paralysis  of  articula- 
tion (see  Dr.  Barlow's  case,  Brit,  Med,  Jourfiai^  1877,  vol.  ii,,  p.  103). 
Limited  cortical  motor  lesions  are  frequently  associated  witli  transi- 
tory rigidity  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  if  the  lesion  is 
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complete,  the  local  paralysis  or  monoplegia  will  remain  permanently, 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  late  rigidity  and  descending  sclerosis  of 
the  motor  tracts,  as  has  been  shown  by  Charcot  (op.  cit.)»  These 
monoplcgice  frequently  alternate  with  unilateral  convulsions,  owing  to 
the  morbid  process  occasionally  inducing  irritation  of  the  neighboring 
centres*  Destructive  lesions  of  the  frontal  and  orbital  regions  cause 
no  motor  paralysis  or  any  very  evident  physiological  symptoms*  In 
the  recorded  cases  of  bilateral  lesions,  symptoms  of  dementia  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  have  been  noted. 

Sffuary  Zoni\ — From  experiments  on  the  brain  of  monkeys  by 
means  of  the  complemented  methods  of  excitation  by  the  electric 
current,  and  destruction  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex,  the  writer 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  regions  lying  posterior  to 
the  motor  zone  there  are  differentiated  centres  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  smell,  and  taste.  The  sight  centre  is  situated  in  the  angular 
gyrus,  and  embraces  also  the  occipital  lobe — the  occipito-angular 
region;  the  centre  of  hearing  is  localized  in  the  superior  tempore- 
spheroidal  convolution ;  the  tactile  centre  is  situated  in  the  hippo- 
campal  region ;  while  tlie  centres  of  smell  and  taste  are  situated 
together  at  tlie  lower  parts  of  tlie  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

DestrucHvi  />iti?/ii.—Lfni lateral  destruction  of  these  sensory  cen- 
tres does  not,  however,  appear  to  permanently  abolish  sensation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  It  is  only  when  the  lesion  is  bilateral 
and  in  corresponding  points  that  the  loss  of  sensation  is  thorough 
and  permanent*  Hence  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for,  that  in  man, 
as  a  rule,  unilateral  destructive  lesions  of  the  regions  indicated  arc 
latent,  or  not,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  accompanied  by  any  objec- 
tive symptoms.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  No 
secondary  descending  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  ob- 
sci*ved  in  these  cases,  Until  evidence  is  increased  from  human  pa- 
thology of  the  occurrence  of  loss  of  sensation  from  lesion  of  the 
cortex — and  this  the  writer  holds  is  to  be  looked  for  in  bilateral  de- 
structive lesions — pathologists  in  general  reserve  their  opinion  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  latency  of  tlie  lesions  in  question.  But 
though  the  patliological  evidence  in  favor  of  the  localization  of  dis- 
tinct sensory  centres  is  yet  comparatively  slender,  it  is  daily  increas* 
ing.  Though  numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  lesions  in  the  angular 
gyri  and  occipital  lobe  without  symptoms  as  regards  vision,  there 
are  others,  more  particularly  of  lesions  of  the  medullary  fibres  of 
this  region,  in  which  hem  top  ia  towards  the  side  opposite  the  lesion 
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has  been  observed.  Some  of  these  cases  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  direct  or  indirect  lesion  of  the  optic  tract,  but  others  cannot  be 
so  accounted  for.  It  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of  Tiirck, 
Charcot,  etc.,  that  destructive  lesions  of  the  posterior  third  of  the 
internal  capsule,  external  to  thq^optic  thalamus,  cause  hemianaesthesia 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  hemianesthesia  of  organic 
origin  exhibits  the  same  symptoms  as  are  observed  in  what  is  termed 
hysterical  hemianresthesia.  In  this  condition  there  is  loss  of  tactile 
sensation,  and  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste,  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  The  affection  of  sight, 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  the  eye  discoverable 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  characterized  by  dyschromatopsy,  and  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  loss  of  hearing  is  very  marked,  if  not  absolute,  and  similarly 
as  regards  smell  and  taste.  It  is  evident  that  the  lesion  situated  in 
the  medullary  fibres  is  not  ap  affection  of  sensory  centres,  and  that 
it  is  simply  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  centripetal  paths  which  ra- 
diate out  into  the  differentiated  sensory  centres  of  the  cortex.  The 
exact  destination  of  the  special  sensory  paths  the  writer  has  indicated 
above,  and  to  this  the  special  attention  of  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists should  be  directed.  The  writer  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  the 
loss  of  smell  and  taste,  which  is  occasionally  observed  to  result  from 
a  blow  on  the  occiput  or  vertex,  is  in  many  cases  due  to  injury  by 
counter-stroke  to  the  centres  of  smell  and  taste,  which  are  situated 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  specially  aiTectcd  by  violence  so  directed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  taste  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  rupture  of  the  olfactory  tracts  or  nerves,  such  as  those 
in  which  taste  is  lost  only  for  flavors,  which  are  compounds  of  smell 
and  taste.  But  there  arc  others  in  which  there  has  been  clear  loss 
both  of  smell  and  taste  independently  of  each  other;  cases  which 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  indicated. 

Irntaiive  JUsions, — Though  the  pathological  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  localization  of  sensory  centres  is  as  yet  but  deficient,  at  least 
as  regards  paralysis  of  the  special  senses  from  destructive  lesion  of 
the  cortex,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  cases  of  insanity, 
accompanied  by  sensory  hallucination,  as  also  in  certain  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy ushered  in  by  subjective  sensations,  such  as  flashes  of  light  and 
color,  loud  sounds,  disagreeable  tastes  and  smells,  etc.,  the  phenom- 
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cna  are  the  result  of  some  morbid  irritation  of  the  cortical  centres, 
the  anatomical  substrata  of  ideation.* 


CHAPTER  XIX, 


DIPSOHANU. 

Dipsomania  is  a  form  of  physical  disease,  and  it  has  been  aptly- 
defined  as  "an  uncontrollable  and  intermittent  impulse  to  take  alco- 
holic stimulants,  or  any  other  agent,  as  opium  or  hashish,  which 
causes  intoxication — ^in  short,  a  methomania."  We  must  distinguish 
between  this  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  which  Professor  Kraft- 
Ebbing  classifies  as  one  form  of  periodical  insanity,  and  the  physi- 
ological state  in  which  the  individual  merely  chooses  to  indulge  in 
liquor  to  excess.  The  great  question  of  importance  is  to  distinguish 
the  two  states  or  conditions,  when  the  result,  intemperance,  is  the 
same.  We  must  observe  whether  there  are  symptoms  in  our  patient 
which  can  be  referred  to  primary  disease  of  the  ner\^ous  system. 
We  must  examine  for  hereditary  influences,  which,  when  present, 
lead  us,  of  course,  to  suspect  disease.  Early  development  of  the 
appetite  for  stimulants  points  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  great 
diagnostic  point  attending  the  disease  is  the  irresistible  impulse  by 
which  the  patient  is  impelled  to  gratify  his  morbid  propensity,  being 
during  the  paroxysm,  blind  to  all  the  higher  emotions  and  pursuing 
a  course  against  which  reason  and  conscience  alike  rebel*  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  that  these  paroxysms  are  preceded  by  considerable 

*  The  attention  of  the  general  prRCtitioncr  and  f^tudcnt  is  paniculArly  directed  to 
ihcAC  trustworthy  and  accurate  topographical  descriptions  of  Dr.  Ferrier  of  the  lesions 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  cortex  cerebri  in  connection  with  observed  cliniad 
symptoms.  Their  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  lo  sych  anatomical  investi- 
gation into  the  topography  and  homologies  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  and  to  experi- 
mental researches  such  as  those  c»f  Fcrricr,  Hitzig»  Charcot,  and  H  ugh  Uug^  Jack  son,  we 
look  for  the  full  and  perfect  undcrslanding  of  the  pathology  of  the  cortex  cerebri*  It 
will  be  seen  that  physiological  experiment  is  in  advance  to-day  of  clinical  observation, 
Thi*  is  due  to  the  vagiie  manner  of  defining  the  locality  of  lesions,  Ever>'  physician 
ihould  endeavor  lo  locate  lesion*  coming  under  his  notice  and  nuike  a  careful  study  of 
hift  cases. 
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disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  The  patient  perspires  and  is 
sleepless,  uneasy  and  prostrated,  and  so  craves  some  stimulant. 

Between  the  paroxysms  he  is  different  from  a  common  drunkard, 
in  oftentimes  disliking  exceedingly  all  stimulants,  and  is  then  a  use- 
ful member  of  society.  The  patients  with  whom  the  medical  pro* 
fession  will  come  in  contact  as  sufferers  from  this  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  not  from  the  lower  classes,  as  many  suppose,  but 
come  chiefly  from  the  brain- working  and  cultured  classes,  and  em- 
brace lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen  and  merchants.  Dipsomania 
has  been  described  under  three  forms  :  acute,  periodic  and  chronic. 
The  acute  form  is  the  rarest,  occurring  only  after  exhausting  diseases 
or  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  The  periodic  form  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  and  is  observed  in  persons  who  have  suffered  injury 
to  the  head  or  spine,  females  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  catame- 
nial  period,  and  also  in  men  whose  brains  are  overworked. 

This  form  is  frequently  hereditary,  and,  consequently,  proportion- 
ately difficult  of  cure.  These  patients  may  abstain  for  weeks  and 
months  from  all  stimulants,  and  may,  during  this  interval,  positively 
dislike  them.  At  last,  however,  the  patient  becomes  uneasy,  listless 
and  depressed;  is  not  inclined  to  apply  his  mind,  and  finally  begins 
to  drink  and  continues  until  intoxicated.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  with  this  class  of  cases,  as  Charles  I^mb, 
in  his  Can/cssiom  of  a  Drunkard^  pertinently  remarks  :  "  To  stop 
short  of  that  measure  which  is  sufficient  to  draw  on  torpor  and  sleep, 
the  benumbing,  apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard,  is  to  have  taken 
none  at  all.     The  pain  of  the  self-denial  is  all  one/* 

The  patient  continues  this  course  for  ten  days,  or  perhaps  a  fort- 
night, and  then  bitterly  regrets  his  fall.  This  often  runs  on,  if  not 
checked,  into  mania,  and  lapses  into  dementia.  The  last,  and  a  very 
common  form  also,  is  the  chronic  form ;  and  we  have  always  found  this 
to  be  the  most  incurable  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  patients  are  in- 
cessantly under  the  irresistible  desire  for  alcohohc  stimulants.  I 
think  the  latter  class  of  cases  require  constant  seclusion  in  an  asylum 
if  they  wish  to  be  free  from  intoxication,  as  a  discharge  or  leave  of 
absence  is  always  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  acts.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  of  this  nature,  we  find  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  which  oftentimes  produce  very  painful  moral  impressions, 
and  at  times  even  great  terror  in  the  patient.  Cases  of  delirium  tre* 
mens  are  excluded  in  these  remarks. 

These  patients  manifest  confusion  of  tliought,  perversion  of  feeling, 
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suicidal  tendencies,  tremors  of  the  facial  muscles  and  tongiie,  anaes- 
thesia of  the  extremities  at  times,  and  very  often  paralytic  sv^mptoms, 
going  on  to  general  paralysis.  The  subject  of  hereditary  metamor* 
phosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  is  of  great  importance 
in  this  connection.  As  a  result  of  intemperance  in  the  progenitors, 
we  find  transmitted  to  the  oflspring,  allied  but  different  forms  of  the 
neuroses.  It  may  be  dipsomania^  epilepsy,  chorea,  or  actual  insanity^ 
or  a  proclivity  to  crime.  It  is,  at  all  events,  an  aptitude  for  some 
form  or  other  of  nervous  disorder,  the  particular  form  being  often  de- 
termined by  causes  subsequent  to  birth.  The  lawof  hereditar)*  trans- 
mission applies  equally  to  the  victims  of  dipsomania  as  well  as  to 
the  other  insane  classes,  and  is  to  be  studied,  I  think,  in  three  divi- 
sions, according  as  it  is  manifested.  First,  in  predisposition  or  sim- 
ple aptitude,  the  result  of  a  defective  organization,  and  a  weakened 
or  diseased  nervous  system,  as  a  result  of  which,  the  possessor  is 
predisposed,  or  has  a  tendency  to  seek  for  the  rehef  obtained  tempo- 
rarily by  alcoholic  stimulants,  when  laboring  under  physical  or  men- 
tal depression ;  second,  in  the  latent  state  or  germ  of  tlvis  disease ; 
and  third,  in  the  actually  developed  disease.  The  first  of  these  states 
the  predisposition  or  aptitude  being  hereditary  in  a  strong  degree, 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  difiRcult  to  eradicate,  and 
requires  the  %visest  sanitary'  conditions  adapted  to  both  body  and 
mind.  Most  people  doubt  the  existence  of  the  second  or  latent  state 
or  germ  of  the  disease,  ignoring  the  law  of  progressive  development, 
and  such  persons  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  dipsomania  coming 
on  in  maturity,  as  a  result  of  ill-health,  mental  shock,  etc,  may  have 
originated  in  intemperance  in  the  parent  or  grandparent  Yet  this 
is  a  fact,  and  is  just  as  easy  of  comprehension  as  the  fact  well  known 
to  neurologists,  that  brain-tissue  degenerations  and  mental  diseases 
may  be  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  from  the  too  premature 
and  intense  stimulation  of  the  brain  in  the  young,  which  causes  these 
nervous  diseases.  One  very  important  organic  law  which  should  be 
universally  understood  in  this  connection,  is,  that  morbid  impulses 
and  characteristics  and  traits  may  disappear  in  the  second  generation 
and  break  out  with  renewed  intensity  in  the  third,  although  a  ten- 
dency or  predisposition  may  be  transmitted  to  the  ofTspring,  and 
under  good  hygienic  and  other  favorable  circumstances^  die  out  and 
fail  to  be  transmitted  any  further,  I  have  remarked  in  my  experi- 
ence with  the  insane,  whether  the  exciting  cause  be  intemperance  or 
something  else,  that  the  cases  most  unlikely  to  recover,  are  those  where 
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the  insane  temperament  or  diathesis  is  clearly  marked,  and  where 
the  predisposition  to  disease  is  inherited*  Such  patients,  although 
tliey  may  have  lucid  intervals,  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely  recover. 

I  think  the  insane  impulses  to  drmk,  which  overcome  all  the  efforts 
of  the  individual  who  inherits  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  present 
the  same  indications  for  treatment  as  do  the  suicidal  and  homicidal 
impulses,  namely,  seclusion  from  society,  and  the  occasion  of  temp- 
tation, and  the  necessary  restraint  in  a  suitable  institution.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  class  of  persons  who  hold  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  dipsomaniac  is  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid,  with  the  ut- 
most gentleness  and  forbearance,  and  then,  with  the  strangest  per- 
versity, turn  round  and  tell  you  that  inebriety  is  no  excuse  for  crimi- 
nal actions,  and  fine  and  imprison  perhaps,  the  unhappy  man  who  has 
been  driven  into  the  debauch  by  an  irresistible  craving  for  drink,  when 
properly  he  should  be  treated  as  insane,  and  should  be  sent  to  an 
inebriate  hospital  for  restraint,  treatment  and  cure.  There  are  some 
people  who  appear  to  think  it  no  disgrace  for  the  head  of  the  &mily 
to  leave  his  home  and  business  and  insanely  hide  himself  away  in 
the  stums  of  the  city  to  drink  until  intoxicated,  and  continue  this 
course  for  several  days,  and  repeat  this  every  three  or  six  months 
until  health,  business  and  family  ties  are  ruined ;  but  who  would 
foolishly  look  upon  it  as  a  great  disgrace  to  send  him  away  from  home 
for  the  proper  medical  care  and  attention  and  restraint  necessary  for  his 
restoration.  It  should  be  the  province  of  every  conscientious  family 
physician  to  educate  those  families  committed  to  his  charge,  respect- 
ing their  duties  in  such  cases,  and  to  instruct  them  that  inebriety  is  a 
disease  cnrabie  as  otiur  diseases  are,  tf  the  patient  will  but  submit  him 
self  to  the  proper  restraint  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  cured. 
Our  laws  at  present  fail  lamentably  in  preventing  intemperance,  and 
this  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  false  view  in  which  this  disease 
is  held  by  the  judiciary.  The  different  forms  of  dipsomania  corre- 
spond in  their  manifestations,  and  oftentimes  in  their  causes  to  other 
cases  of  mental  disease,  and  cannot  properly,  1  think,  be  separated 
from  them  as  regards  tbe  &ct  of  tlie  disease. 

Dipsomania  often  appears  as  a  result  of  the  same  causes  that  ope- 
rate in  the  production  of  other  types  of  mental  disease,  such  as  ill- 
health,  severe  mental  shock,  blows  on  the  head  and  spine,  and  sun- 
stroke. We  are  dealing  tn  both  cases  with  abnormal  cerebration ;  in 
the  one  case  associated  with  mania,  melancholia,  dementia  and  idiocy; 
and  in  tJie  otlier  with  a  depraved  alcoholic  appetite — ^an  irresistible 
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impulse  which  the  mind  seems  powerless  to  control ;  an  insane  im* 
pulse  Just  as  surely  as  a  homicidal  or  a  suicidal  impulse  is  an  insane 
impulse.  I  think  that  when  our  cerebral  pathology,  which  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  becomes  more  generally  understood,  it  will  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  this  as  to  other  forms  of  insanity.  The  terrible 
insane  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants  is  often  the  result  of  a  lowered 
vitality  or  abnormal  organic  development  of  the  nervous  system  that 
has  descended  from  generation  to  generation^  gaining  in  intensity 
until  it  manifests  itself  by  the  complete  loss  of  self-control  and  active 
inebriety  in  children  and  grandchildren,  after  they  once  taste  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  indulge  in  them. 

The  blunted  moral  perception  which  so  many  inebriates  exhibit, 
and  which  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  a  relapse  after  they  leave 
an  asylum,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  I  think,  as  the  per* 
verted  moral  sense  in  moral  insanity.  In  every  institution  for  the 
insane,  we  find  inmates  who  exhibit  no  obvious  intellectual  aberra- 
tion or  impairment,  the  nuna/  faculties  being  deranged  while  the  in- 
tellictual  faculties  remain  apparently  in  their  normal  condition.  TKe 
manifestations  of  moral  insanity  may  be  a  simple  perversion  of  some 
sentiment  or  propensity  under  certain  exciting  causes;  and  1  think 
this  exactly  comprehends  cases  of  dipsomania  with  loss  of  self-con- 
trol and  perversion  of  the  moral  sense.  The  person,  of  course,  is 
aware  that  the  act  is  wrong  in  both  instances,  but  the  control  which 
the  intellect  exercises  over  the  moral  senses  is  overborne  by  the  supe- 
rior force  derived  from  the  disease.  I  have  been  told  many  times, 
by  both  insane  patients  and  dipsomaniacs,  tliat  the  feeling  on  the 
one  hand  to  commit  some  insane  deed,  and  on  the  other  to  give  way 
to  alcoholic  appetite,  was  contemplated  in  both  instances  with  horror 
and  disgust,  and  at  first  successfully  resisted,  until  at  last,  having 
steadily  increased  in  strength,  it  bore  down  all  opposition.  What 
can  be  a  more  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  disease  tlieory  of 
dipsomania  ? 

Pathology  of  Dipsomania. — The  basis  of  our  cerebral  pathology  is 
the  fundamental  principle  that  healthy  mental  function  is  dependent 
upon  the  proper  nutrition,  stimulation  and  repose  of  the  brain ;  and 
upon  the  processes  of  waste  and  reparation  being  regularly  and 
properly  maintained.  We  know  that  the  cerebral  cells  are  nourished 
by  the  proper  and  due  supply  of  nutritive  plasma  from  the  blood, 
and  that  this  is  essential  to  healthy  function;  and.  indeed,  the  ulti- 
mate condition  of  mind  with  which  we  arc  now  acquainted,  consists 
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in  the  due  nutrition,  growth  and  renovation  of  the  brain-cells.  If, 
now,  we  take  into  the  system  an  amount  of  alcohol  tliat  causes  the 
blood  plasma  to  convey  to  the  brain-cells  a  noxious  and  poisonous 
in  place  of  a  nutritive  substance,  stimulating  the  cells  so  as  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  decay  and  waste  beyond  the  power  of  reparation,  and 
impressing  a  pathological  state  on  them,  we  must  inevitably  have 
resulting  a  change  of  healthy  function  and  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
ease induced.*  Owing  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  we  have  resulting  a 
change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cerebral  cells  from  tlie 
standard  of  health,  which  is  the  foundation  of  organic  disease,  as  it 
prevents  and  interrupts  healthy  function.  As  a  result  of  the  over- 
filling of  the  cerebral  vessels  or  hypersemia  of  the  brain  from  the 


*  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  disease  of  inebriety  arises  from  disorder  ia 
the  sensory  zone  of  the  brain,     Wc  have  in  this  disease  an  unnatural  diseased  appetite  or 
taste.     Molecular  changes,  or  a  sub-inRaminatory  irriLalion  of  the  tcmporo^splierotdal 
Jobc  in  its  lower  parts  (the  diHerentiaied  centre  for  smell  and  taste),  would  naturally  pro- 
duce abnormal  sen^^tions  of  taste  and  pervert  it,  inducing  that  periodic  insanity — dip- 
.iomania — with  its  train  of  unnatural^  inofdinate  cravings;   the  indication  of  perversion 
laf  normal  nerve- function.     The  disease  trj  inebriety^  and  the  alcoholic  diathesis,  depends, 
III  believe,  and  is  the  result  of,  nmtt  morbid  irritation  of  the  c^rHcat  sensory  crntres.     I 
biiik  we  have  good  reason  for  l>elieving  this,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  profession,  as  a 
disease  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  (a  thing  no  more  difllicult  of  beUef  than  that  insanity, 
with  sensory  hallucinations,  is  the  result  of  a  similar  lesion),  probably  dependent  upon 
special  molecular  changes,  perverting  brain -function,  a  condition  markedly  hereditary,  as 
are  mo^t  abnormal  conditions  of  the  centric  nervous  system,  and  evinced  outwardly  by 
great  nervous  irritability  or  restlessness,  unnatural  sensations,  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
Jcoholic  siinudants,  and  a  dL'ip^isition  to  freijucnt  fits  of  uitoicicatioQ  |tlic  more  prominent 
ymptoms  of  this  neurosis)  would  do  much  to  render  a  hiiherto  vexed  question  conclusive 
and  scicntiiic. 

The  pathological  evidence  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  a  departure  from  a  healthy  structure 
of  the  ner>ous  apparatus  exists — as  in  mental  disorders — in  dipsomania,  was  at  first  slen- 
der, has  been  yearly  increasing,  and  is  to-day  unanswerable  and  conclusive.     I  also  claim 
that,  with  the  Unportant  and  essential  aid  of  private  hospitals,  we  can  successfully  antogo- 
^Ittic  the  force  of  this  disease  and  cure  it,  by  restoring  to  its  normal  condition  the  molecu- 
tr  nerve  structure  as  in  the  case  of  insanity.     The  treatment  of  this  disease,  therefore,  u 
rorthy  of  the  highest  coni^i deration  of  the  entire  profes«iioii.     I  have  treated  many  very 
iilliant  professional  and  business  men  (for  it  is  the  finely  organised  brain  and  not  the 
«0il9«]y  tlevcloped  one  that  is  affected  by  this  disease)  at  my  private  retreat,  and  by  bo- 
li^o,  complete  mental  rest,  Ihc  removal  of  all  care  and  responsibility,  a  complete  con- 
trol on  my  part  uf  my  patients*  habits  and  surroundings,  and  the  tisc  of  c]uinia,  $trs*chnia» 
fine  and  electricity,  I  have  sent  the&e  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  back  to  their  places  in 
•ocicty  and  business  permanently  cured,  so  that  they  hava  achieved  honor  and  success. 
The  term  **  drunkard  **  is  worthy  alone  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  fifty  years  ago  respect- 
ing this  disease.     It  is  a  misnomer,     'Hiese  persons  arc  suffering  from  a  type  of  mental 
^4ii«a%e.     They  want  to  be  cured,  and  they  can.  be  cured,  and  it  i»  the  fault  of  the  physi- 
iaa  if  they  ace  noL 
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long'continued  use  of  alcohol,  we  have  at  first  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tation,  due  to  increased  excitability  of  the  nerve-filaments  and  gan- 
ghon-cells  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  depres- 
sion occurring  at  a  later  stage  are  due  to  lost  excitability  of  the 
nerve-filaments  and  ganglion-cells  of  the  brain,  owing  to  a  want  of 
tlie  proper  supply  of  arterial  oxygenated  blood  to  them.  This  is 
caused  by  the  excessive  cerebral  hyperemia,  the  escape  of  venous 
blood  from  the  brain  being  obstructed ;  the  result  being  that  no  new 
arterial  blood  can  enter  the  capillaries.  We  may  have  apoplectiform 
or  epileptiform  attacks,  and  paralysis  occurring  in  the  course  of  these 
cerebral  hypersemias,  and  they  may  be  due  either  to  obstructed 
escape  of  venous  blood  or  to  secondary  oedema  of  the  brain,  in 
which  transudation  of  serum  takes  place  into  the  perivascular  spaces 
and  interstitial  tissue  of  the  brain  with  consequent  anaE!mia.  Until 
very  lately  we  have  known  little  respecting  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequently  comparatively  little  information 
has  been  gained  regarding  the  morbid  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
brain  and  its  appendages  as  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Such 
knowledge  in  this  direction  as  we  do  possess,  shows  that  analogous 
changes  take  place  in  chronic  alcoholism  and  chronic  insanity — 
namely,  atrophy  and  induration  of  the  brain,  and  thickening  and  in- 
filtration of  the  membranes*  The  nerve-cells  have  also  been  found 
to  be  the  seat  of  granular  degeneration  in  some  instances,  and  some 
histologists  have  claimed  to  have  discovered  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  various  brain  elements.  Respecting  the  latter  changes,  Dr.  J. 
Batty  Tukc,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
modern  investigators  in  the  department  of  morbid  cerebral  histology, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  application  of  the  various  tests  for  oil 
will  fail  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  so-called  **  free  oil-globules  *'  in 
the  substance  of  the  convolutions,  which  he  considers  to  be  but  the 
scattered  debris  of  granular  cells.  According  to  the  great  patholo- 
gist, Rokitansky,  we  find  thickening  and  increase  of  the  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid,  and  permanent  infiltration  of  the  former  and  a  vari- 
cose condition  of  its  vessels,  as  a  result  of  continued  abuse  of  alco- 
hol As  the  state  of  the  pia  mater  is  unquestionably  closely  related 
to  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain,  the  latter  must  suffer  more  or 
less  as  the  result  of  such  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  former.  If 
there  exists  a  permanently  congested  and  thickened  state  of  the  pia 
mater,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  if  it  becomes  suddenly  turgid  and 
hyperaemic  as  a  result  of  severe  emotional  disturbances,  we  sliall 
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have,  resulting  from  the  increased  pressure  on  the  brain,  coma,  epi- 
leptiform and  apoplectiform  attacks  and  other  grave  nervous  synip- 
loms.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  first 
bangcs  that  occur  are  repeated  attacks  of  active  cerebral  congestion, 
followed  by  chronic  cerebral  congestion  and  chronic  cerebral  menin- 
gitis; and  that,  as  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the  brain 
takes  on  a  secondar>^  change  and  becomes  anemic,  atrophied,  and 
indurated — a  state  allied  to  cirrhosis.  In  these  cases  of  chronic  me- 
ningitis proceeding  to  atrophy  and  induration — of  which  1  have  seen 
quite  a  number — the  prominent  symptoms  have  been  impairment  of 
memory,  dullness  of  intellect  bordering  on  dementia,  trembling  of 
the  limbs,  tottering  gait,  hesitating  slurring  speech,  and  other  symp- 
toms indicative  of  gradually  progressing  paralysis. 

In  making  autopsies,  where  the  cause  of  death  has  been  owing 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  I  have  found  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  fatty  and  \vaxy  liver,  cancer  of  the  liver,  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  cancer  of  the  bladder,  and,  in 
one  case  a  gummy  tumor  of  the  dura  mater.*  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  in  many  cases  we  shall  find  upon  examination  no  pathological 
changes  in  the  brain  that  are  demonstrable  by  existing  knowledge 
and  appliances ;  but  I  think  we  should  rather  doubt  the  quality  of 
our  resources  of  observation  than  doubt  the  existence  of  pathologi- 
cal changes  in  this  most  delicate,  sensitive,  and  complex  of  all  organs 
when  we  have  observed  during  life  its  functions  to  be  obviously  per* 
verted,  if  not  destroyed.  Having  endeavored  to  prove  that  dipso- 
mania is  a  physical  disease — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  type  of 
insanity.  I  pass  in  conclusion  to  the  consideration  of  the  care  of  dip- 
somaniacs. Dipsomania,  which  I  class  as  a  periodic  insanity,  is  more 
troublesome  to  manage  than  simple  insanity,  and  requires,  I  think, 
a  more  perfect  discipline  both  moral  and  physical  than  the  latter. 

In  the  treatment  of  inebriates  we  have  primarily  to  build  up  and 
restore  shattered  constitutions  and  broken-down  nervous  systems. 
We  have  a  class  of  patients  to  deal  with  whose  digestive  powers  are 
weakened,  whose  appetite  is  impaired,  whose  muscular  system  is 
enfeebled,  and  whose  generative  function  is  often  decayed  ;  the  blood 
is  impoverished  and  the  general  nutrition  disordered.  They  are  in- 
directly predisposed  to  the  acquisition  of  nearly  all  diseases,  as  they 
have,  by  long  indulgence  in  alcohol,  lessened  the  power  of  resisting 
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their  causes.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  results  of  a  toxic  poison, 
which  has  resulted  in  more  or  less  pathological  change  in  the  brain 
and  nervous  centres.  We  have  also  to  deal  at  times  with  various 
complications  proceeding  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  such  as  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  gastritis,  epilepsy,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in 
some  cases  with  Bright's  disease.  We  must  place  our  patient  under 
the  most  favorable  hygienic  influences,  provide  for  him  cheerful, 
tranquil,  and  pleasant  surroundings,  repress  cerebral  excitement,  pro- 
cure sleep  for  him,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  A 
permanent  recovery  depends  largely  upon  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  restoration  of  nerve-power,  mental  tone,  and  physical  vigor,  and 
complete  recuperation  of  the  will-power.  After  a  few  montlis  of  sys- 
tematic care,  judicious  restraint,  and  enforced  abstinence  from  the 
occasion  of  temptation  until  the  will-power  has  been  restored,  my 
itients  have  generally  recovered  and  have  been  restored  to  society, 
"and  1  have  liad  a  very  gratifying  degree  of  success  in  my  treat- 
ment of  dipsomania.  We  must  stimulate  inertia,  resist  eveiy  kind 
of  perverted  feeling,  and  check  morbid  impulses ;  and  at  last  we  may, 
if  we  exercise  a  wise  care  and  discrimination,  restore  our  patients  to 
their  homes  and  to  society*  permanently  cured.  In  building  up  the 
system  after  the  wonted  stimulus  has  been  withdrawn,  which  is  inva- 
riably from  the  first,  and  in  combating  the  nerve-exhausting  tenden- 
cies which  are  always  present  in  a  marked  degree  in  such  cases,  in 
addition  to  nerve  sedatives  and  tonics,  we  have  had  surprising  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  electricity  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  by 
its  use  we  avoid  the  terrible  nervous  prostration,  which,  as  it  is  well 
known,  follows  the  withdrawal  of  liquor  from  an  inebriate.  Our  pa- 
tients who  have  applied  in  fear  and  trembling,  dreading  the  ordeal 
they  must  pass  through  in  the  beginning  of  treatment  by  reason  of 
such  withdrawal,  have  been  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  to  find  the 
use  of  electricity  supplied  to  the  nervous  system  an  agreeable  and 
invigorating  substitute  for  the  stimulus  which  they  were  debarred  ' 
from  using,  in  such  a  marked  degree  that  little  or  no  suffering  was 
experienced.  As  I  have  found  that  strychnia  was  a  physiological 
antagonist  to  alcohol,  I  have  used  it  largely  and  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  dipsomania.  I  give  from  gV  to  ^2  of  a  grain,  thrice 
daily,  in  combination  with  quinia  and  tincture  gentian  comp.,  so  that 
my  patient  takes  one  or  two  grains  of  quinine  before  each  meal  with 
the  strychnia.     This  makes  a  pleasant  bitter  toniC|  and  one  under 
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which  patients  recuperate  quickly.  Further  remarks  on  treatment 
will  be  continued  at  tlie  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  Causes  of  Premature  Mental  Decay  and  Nerifons  ExfuiustioH^ 
induced  by  Dipsomaniu^  and  their  Treatment. — ^Dipsomania  as  a  dis- 
ease will  never,  in  common  with  other  insanities,  die  out  until  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  succeeds  in  producing,  what  it  does  not  now  pro- 
duce, a  physique  and  a  brain  capable  of  meeting  successfully  the  de- 
mands that  our  climate  and  civilization  make  upon  it.  To  do  this 
requires  a  bringing  up  of  the  physical  tone  of  the  American  women, 
so  that  the  conformation  shall  be  what  it  should  be  for  the  best  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  that  she  shall  have,  what  she  has  not  to- 
day, the  ability  to  furnish  a  suitable  supply  of  wholesome  nutriment 
for  her  offspring,  as  is  the  case  with  German.  English.  Scotch  and 
Irish  women.  To-day  the  vital  temperament  is  too  predominant  and 
too  active,  so  much  so  as  to  require  an  undue  proportion  of  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  body.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  physi- 
cal development  of  most  of  our  American  women,  diflers  very 
materially  from  the  physiological  standard  upon  which  the  true  law 
of  increase  is  based.  The  remedy  for  all  this  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  family  practitioners,  and  it  is  to  the  subjects  of  diet,  fresh 
air,  sleep  and  tranquillity  of  life  of  the  young  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  to  the  general  training  of  the  young  in  educational  in- 
stitutions, that  we  must  look  for  the  producti6n  of  a  better  type  of 
physical  and  mental  stamina.  Parents  should  be  taught  that  for 
tlicir  growing  girls  in  high  schools  more  than  two  hours*  study  out 
of  scliool  generally  means  weakened  eyesight,  headache,  loss  of 
physical  vigor,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  disorders  of  menstru- 
ation. I  think  that  the  influence  of  physical  culture,  especially  ap- 
plied to  women,  and  its  influence  on  the  body  cannot  be  overrated, 
and  that  by  due  attention  to  this  we  shall  see  our  young  women 
graduating  with  health,  with  good  muscular  development,  and  an 
abundance  of  vitality  stored  up  for  the  try^'ng  duties  of  maternity, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  harmony  of  action  between  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  organization,  tending  to  good  health,  long  life  and 
healthy  progeny. 

Physiology  points  to  the  necessity  among  our  American  women 
of  a  better  developed  physical  system,  more  evenly  balanced  in  all  its 
parts  or  organs,  for  a  greater  harmony  in  the  performance  of  all  their 
functions,  especially  in  reference  to  what  may  not  be  termed  the 
primary  laws  of  nature,  so  that  their  children  may  not  be  weighed 
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down  in  the  struggle  of  life  with  a  defective  organization,  but  be 
blest  in  the  inheritance  of  a  perfect  anatomical  and  physiological 
structure  in  all  its  parts  and  organs,  with  a  resulting  harmony  in  the 
performance  of  all  their  functions,  with  perfect  mental  and  physical 
health  and  immunity  from  the  host  of  nervous  diseases  tliat  afTect 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people.  It  may  seem  as  if  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  is  spent  in  the  consideration  of  this  question^  but 
having,  by  reason  of  my  specialty,  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
and  investigation  of  hereditary'  disease,  I  am  firmly  impressed  that 
in  order  to  eradicate  dipsomania  and  allied  nervous  diseases,  and  to 
check  the  increasing  tendency  to  physical  degeneracy*  among  Amer- 
ican people,  we  must  aim  at  the  extirpation  of  radical  defects  in  phys- 
ical organization-  At  present  the  average  number  of  children  to  each 
American  family  Is  steadily  decreasing  with  each  generation,  and 
the  children  that  are  born  exhibit  a  want  of  vitality,  a  want  of  stam- 
ina in  the  constitution,  and  such  a  predominant  tendency  to  physical 
degeneracy  as  threatens  seriously,  it  seems  to  me,  the  perpetuity  of 
our  native  stock. 

The  pathology  of  the  production  of  dipsomania,  as  well  as  most 
other  nervous  diseases,  consists,  primarily,  in  an  interference  with 
the  proper  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  tissues  of  the  foetus,  so  that  even 
during  embryonic  life,  the  brain  undergoes  pathological  changes, 
which  induce  deficient  moral  power,  mental  weakness  and  a  predis* 
position  to  the  acquisition  of  all  forms  of  nervous  disease,  there  being 
an  ill-balanced  and  defective  state  of  the  whole  central  nervous  system. 
These  diseases  would  cease  to  exist  if  a  true  healthy  civilization  pre- 
vailed ;  but  inebriety,  in  common  with  other  nervous  diseases,  owes  its 
origin  to  an  artificial  type,  from  wrong  habits,  pernicious  customs  and 
fashions,  and  from  an  unnatural  culture  and  refinement  where  the  laws 
of  health  and  life  are  altogether  too  much  violated.  These  diseases 
have  not  been  the  growth  of  one  generation,  but  of  many,  and  by  the 
laws  of  inheritance  have  become  greatly  increased  and  the  cflects  in- 
tensified. To  eradicate  these  evils  and  to  perpetuate  the  race  as  it 
should  be,  there  must  be  sound  and  healthy  stock,  and  not  organi- 
zations impregnated  from  their  very  origin  with  the  seeds  of  disease 
and  premature  decay. 

We  find  in  dipsomania  the  general  symptoms  of  exhausted  ner- 
vous power,  viz.;  general  debility  of  the  body,  inabiUty  to  walk 
even  short  distances  without  fatigue,  general  feeling  of  languor,  un- 
willingness to  make  any  active  exertion,  great  tendency  to  sweat. 
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more  especially  at  nighty  but  also  induced  during  the  day  by  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  often  an  unsteady  gait  I  have  found  these 
patients  exceedingly  prone  to  neuralgia.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  such  cases  a  warm,  ir- 
ritable, hypersensitive  condition  of  the  sensory  nerve*cells  of  the 
central  sensory  tract,  which  is  the  sole  seat  of  true  nervous  sensi- 
bility. The  central  nervous  system  is  aflfected,  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
excessive  drinking,  and  the  degeneration  thus  produced,  I  regard  as 
a  powerful  predisposer  of  neuralgia  of  the  inveterate  type.  Aside 
from  the  dfrect  influence  impressed  on  the  nerve-centres,  I  think  that 
this  irritable  and  hypersensitive  condition  of  the  central  sensory 
tract  is  often  induced  by  visceral  irritative  disease  of  the  stomachy 
kidneys  or  liver»  so  frequently  existing  in  inebriates,  which  almost 
necessarily  affects  the  sensory  nerves  which  ramify  in  these  organs, 
and  from  these  diseased  nerves  a  more  or  less  steady  stream  of  irrita- 
tive and  wearing  nervous  impressions  is  transmitted,  practically  with- 
out cessation,  to  certain  parts  of  the  sensory  tract,  to  which  the  sen- 
sory nerves  from  any  given  part  may  go,  and  as  a  result^  sooner  or 
later  the  central  sensory  nerve-cells  are  brought  into  that  degree  of 
nutritional  disturbance  which  is  the  fundamental  factor  in  neuralgia. 
The  real  seat  of  these  severe  neuralgias,  from  which  so  many  dipso- 
maniacs suffer,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  af- 
fected region,  but  in  the  central  nervous  apparatus. 

The  heart  s  action  is  weak,  often  irregular,  accompanied  by  palpi- 
tation, and  not  unfrequently  with  symptoms  of  indigestion.  A 
change  has  also  come  over  the  man*s  mind,  so  that  the  very  morale 
as  changed.  At  one  moment  he  may  be  very  joyous  and  exci- 
table, and  then  he  will  become  greatly  depressed.  He  will  be  very 
friendly  and  anon  very  hostile.  He  will  be  so  obstinate  tliat  noth- 
ing can  overcome  his  determination,  and  at  other  times  you  may 
lead  him  like  a  child.  The  heretofore  ever  ready  and  resolute  man 
manifests  marked  indecision  of  character,  and  in  other  cases  there 
may  be  an  utter  inability  to  fix  the  mind  on  any  one  subject,  or  to 
follow  up  a  train  of  thought  consecutively.  Any  force  to  cause  per- 
manent intellectual  activity  must  be  a  mental  and  not  a  physical  one. 
If  the  force  be  alcohol,  which  it  often  is,  as  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  habit  to  resort  to  it  for  its  temporary  effects  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  its  use  is  frightful.  Not  alone  is 
there  a  loss  of  tone  in  character  and  blunting  of  moral  perception,  but 
intellectual  discrimination  is  much  impaired,  and  impairment  of  all 
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the  mental  faculties  is  almost  inevitable*     The  ideas  are  more  sponta- 
neous, less  under  the  power  of  control  and  any  exertion  requiring 
continuous  mental  eflbrt  soon  becomes   impossible.     There  can   be  mi 
no  doubt  that  alteration  of  the  brain  is  taking  ^\diC^  pari  passu  with  fl 
tliese  alterations  of  character.     It  may  be  atrophy,  or  the  circulation 
throuf^h  the  encephalon  may  be  checked  or  impeded  by  ossification 
or  softening  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  or  some  disease  of  the  heart 
itself,  or  the  neurine  may  be  undergoing  a  change,  particularly  on  ■ 
its  peripheral  surface,  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  its  v^tricles  or 
cavities.     The  convolutions  become  paler  and  the  furrowf  shallower. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  lighter  and 
less  complex.     Softening  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  so  delicate  as  only 
to  be  detected  post-mortem,  by  Icttmg  a  little  stream  of  water  flow 
gently  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  may  be  taking  place,  or,  what  is  j 
very  likely,  and  is  often  passed  by  unnoticed,  because  discernable  j 
only  to  a  well-practised  eye,  which  may  not  be  present  at  the  right 
moment  for  observing  its  attack,  is  a  very  slight  fit  of  apoplexy  and 
paralysis,  so  slight  indeed,  that  it  occurs  and  passes  away  unnoticed  | 
and  unpcrceived,  and  is  recognised  only  in   its  after-consequences 
and  permanent  effects*     From  such  an  occurrence,  though  loss  of 
life  does  not  ensue  immediately,  yet  in  its  ultimate  effects  it  is  soon-^ 
er  or  later  fatal. 

The  patient  is  an  altered  man  and  never  recovers  himself.  So  del- 
icate is  the  tracery  of  the  nervous  structure,  that  the  damage  of  a 
single  fibre  or  set  of  fibres  destroys  the  unity  of  the  whole.  There  ^ 
are  generally  three  things  present  that  lead  to  these  attacks  of  cere- 
bral  hemorrhage,  and  as  these  attacks  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  production  of  premature  mental  decay  in  inebriates,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  thoroughly  understand  them  and  estimate  their  impor- 
tance. The  three  things  alluded  to  are  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  finally,  degen- 
erated cerebral  arteries.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  being 
thickened  without  any  dilatation,  although  in  exceptional  instances 
dilatation  may  ensue.  The  blood  in  inebriety  is  more  or  less  noxious 
to  the  tissues,  since  it  contains  alcohol,  and  its  passage  into  the  cap- 
illaries is  undoubtedly  resisted  by  contraction  of  the  small  arteries, 
the  vessels  most  rich  in  muscular  tissue.  The  muscular  coat  of 
these  vessels,  therefore,  is  hypertrophied  in  antagonism  to  the  heart. 
Since  the  small  arteries  are  hypertrophied  tliroughout  the  body^  tlie 
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obstructions,  though  each  is  shght,  are  in  their  sum  total  so  large, 
that  in  order  that  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  efficiently,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  must  ensue. 

There  may  be,  doubtless,  degenerative  changes  in  the  small  arte- 
ries, so  that  there  is  increased  bulk  with  altered  structure.  It 
should  not  be  assumed,  I  think,  as  it  often  is,  that  all  the  processes 
leading  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  apoplexy  are  of  a  degenerative 
origin^  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  presence  of  alco- 
hol sets  up  a  condition  of  sub-inflammatory  irritation,  which  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  production  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The 
sub-inflammatory  irritation  causes  the  arteries  to  lose  much  of  their 
elasticity  and  to  become  permanently  wider,  longer,  and  more  tortu- 
ous. This  absence  of  elasticity  of  the  larger  arteries,  becomes  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  aid  to  the  circulation  in  equalizing  the  flow  of 
tlie  bloody  an  important  factor  in  leading  to  rupture  of  the  smaller 
arteries.  When  the  brain  wastes  slowly,  as  it  often  does,  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  favors  rupture  very  decidedly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  in  inebriates,  resulting 
from  abnormal  strains,  would  be  iiiuch  more  frequent  were  it  not  for 
the  provisions  which  nature  has  made  for  the  protection  of  the  brain 
from  suddenly  increased  afflux.  The  turns  of  the  carotid  and  verte- 
bral arteries,  the  free  anastomosis  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  the  small 
sire  of  the  arteries  beyond  that  circle,  before  they  enter  the  brain 
substance,  all  tend  to  protect  the  brain.  The  perivascular  canals  also 
exercise  a  protective  influence  over  the  vessels  they  surround,  and  in 
the  corpus  striatum,  where  cerebral  hiemorrhage  is  especially  liable 
to  occur,  as  its  vessels  are  not  capillary  in  size  and  proceed  from  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  which  is  almost  the  continuation  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid,  we  find  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  very  large  size. 
When  I  say,  then,  that  I  consider  one  of  the  principal  causes,  if  not 
fht  principal  cause  of  premature  decay  occurring  in  inebriates  to  be 
the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  or  apoplexy  resulting  from 
degeneration  caused  by  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
tissues,  I  do  not  think  I  overstate  the  actual  facts.  We  generally 
have  associated  in  such  cases  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  a^  I  have  previously  remarked,  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  degenerated  arteries.  The  strong  left  ventricle  and  inelastic 
arteries  combine  to  prevent  the  wave  of  blood  sent  to  the  arteries 
L         from  being  properly  equalized,  and  consequently  the  smaller  arteries 
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of  the  brain  which  are  normally  thinner  tJian  the  arteries  of  other 
parts,  and  which  are  degenerated,  receive  the  impulse  from  the  heart's 
jerks,  and  being  thus  diseased  and  fragile — perhaps  dilated  and  aneur- 
ismal — give  way. 

Before  passing  to  the  question  of  treatment  I  desire  to  briefly  no- 
tice an  interesting  question,  and  one  to  which  very  little  attention  has 
as  yet  been  directed.     The  question  is  that  relating  to  tlu  degree  of 
tnarcd  or  cruninal  responsibility  which  attaches  to  inebriates.     Inebriety 
depends  very  frequently,  as  we  all  know,  upon  an  abnormal  organic 
development  of  the  nervous  system  that  has  descended  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  gaining  in  intensity  all  the  time.     There  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  modified  responsibility  when  homicidal  or  suicidal  acts  H 
are  committed  during  periods  of  such  abnormal  cerebration.     In  such  " 
cases  a  criminal  act  may  be  committed  in  consequence  of  cerebro- 
mcntal  disease  without  any  apparent  lesion  of  the  perceptive  and  rea- 
soning powers.     In  these  cases,  also,  the  mental  disorder  is  of  a  sud-  ^ 
den  and  transitory  character,  not  preceded  by  any  symptoms  calcula-  ^ 
ted  to  excite  suspicion  of  insanity.     It  is  a  transitory  mania,  a  sudden 
paroxysm,  probably  epileptiform  in  nature,  in  which  convulsive  activ-  h 
Jty  is  not  reached  except  so  iar  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  without  | 
antecedent  manifestations,  the  duration  of  the  morbid  state  being 
short  and  the  cessation  sudden.     In  these  cases  the  criminal  acts  are 
generally  monstrous,  unpremeditated,  motiveless,  and  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  previous  character  and  habit  of  thought  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   Sudi  attacks  are  short  in  proportion  to  their  violence.    There 
is  an  instantaneous  abeyance  of  reason  and  judgment,  during  which 
period  the  person  is  actuated  by  mad  and  ungovernable  impulses.     I 
would  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  advancing  the  plea  that 
int;briety  as  a  simple  habit  should  exempt  or  protect  a  man  from  the 
consequences  of  criminal  acts  committed  while  under  its  influence; 
but  if  he  has  unhappily  inherited  an  abnormal  organic  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  mental  delusion,  weakness  or  disease 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  choice,  and  if  we  can  say,  but  for  the 
presence  of  these  morbid  conditions,  the  habit  never  would  have 
been  formed,  we  should  then  look  upon  his  inebriety  as  due  to  men- 
tal disease,  and  hold  him  responsible  accordingly.     In  dipsomania 
we  have  a  true,  uncontrollable,  and  intermittent  impulse  to  take 
alcohol    to  intoxication,  an    irresistible    impulse  which  differs  en- 
tirely from  the  physiological  state  in  which  an  individual  merely 
chooses  to  indulge  in  liquor  to  excess.    The  first  is  periodic,  the 
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second  a  daily  habit;  the  first  is  a  liistas^^  the  latter  a  bad  habit.  If 
we  in  each  individual  case  study  up  its  psychologica!  history  we 
shall  always  be  enabled  to  cure. 

I  knew  a  very  prominent  lawyer  who  about  once  in  four  or  five 
months  would  drop  his  most  urgent  cases  and  remain  away  from 
home  for  days,  to  gratify  the  irresistible  impulse  to  drink,  which  pe- 
riodically seized  him,  and  made  him  regardless  of  every  considera- 
tion of  business  or  iamily  ties.  No  one  deplored  this  disease  more 
than  the  patient  himself,  and  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  himself 
to  be  cured  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  By  my  advice  he  relin- 
quished  his  business,  put  himself  under  treatment,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  months  returned  to  his  professional  duties  a  well  man,  and  has 
never  suffered  from  a  relapse,  as  his  will-power  which  had  been 
utterly  destroyed  was  restored,  and  he  avoided  even  the  most  mode- 
rate use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  continues  to  do  so  to  the  present 
day.  His  dipsomania  was  the  result  of  a  family  neurosis  and  of 
hard  brain-work  and  consequent  brain  exhaustion,  with  too  little 
sleep  to  renovate  his  nervous  system.  I  regard  this  as  a  case  of  true 
periodic  mental  disorder,  just  as  much  as  if  his  disease  had  been  a 
mania  instead  of  a  dipsomania.  Dipsomania  is  not  a  rare  disease  in 
young  married  women  residing  amid  the  excitement  of  large  cities. 
Nervous  exhaustion,  produced  by  sexual  excess,  and  too  rapid  child- 
bearing,  plays,  I  think,  an  important  rc^/e'  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
dipsomania,  in  these  cases,  which  admit  of  a  prompt  cure  if  the  pa- 
tient be  removed  for  a  few  months  from  her  home  and  placed  under 
judicious  medical  care.  If  in  any  given  case  I  can  prove  to  you  that 
an  inebriate  who  has  committed  some  criminal  act  during  one  of  his 
paroxysms,  has  had  a  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor  in  an  insane 
asylum,  I  certainly  present  to  you  a  strong  reason  for  pausing  before 
you  denounce  the  act  as  the  simple  outgrowth  of  a  vicious  habit 

Again,  if  a  man  has  committed  an  act  prejudicial  to  himself  and 
others,  during  a  paroxysm  of  dipsomania  which  has  appeared  either 
in  very  early  youth,  or  in  old  age,  after  a  long,  virtuous,  and  tem- 
perate life^  or  after  a  sudden  mental  shock  or  sunstroke,  I  at  once 
negative  to  your  minds  the  hypothesis  of  habitual  drunkenness.* 


*  The  profetnofi  shontd  undcrstantl  that  this  disease  menaces,  oeceskanly,  not  our 
lowest  hut  uur  highest  civitUation,  It  is  the  mo%x  brilliant  clft»  of  men,  our  great  think- 
ers, incQ  of  great  itirma)  activity,  with  whom,  as  Dr,  Wright  of  Ohio  has  shown,  ihc 
mn«»the^ta  attending  the  use  of  alcohol  blunts  and  assuage*  the  too  acute  sensibilities  of 
their  nerves.     It  aflbrds  resi  to  the  overtaaed  menial  fa£uUie»,  he  hays,  and  moderates 
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A  very  mteresting  case  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  occurred 
a  short  lime  since,  in  which  the  writer  was  consulted  as  an  expert 
A  murder  was  committed  by  a  man  under  the  influence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  stimulus,  which  evidently  induced  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity,  or  an  epileptiform  attack.  The  integrity  of  the  brain  had 
been  affected  by  a  previous  sunstroke,  and  the  man  had  just  recov- 
ered from*  quite  a  serious  illness.  It  is  well  known  that  after  a  sun- 
stroke a  small  quantity  of  liquor  acts  very  violently  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  argued  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  voluntary  act  by  which  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  influence  of  the  intoxicating  liquors.  But  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  that,  prcvimis  to  this  time,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  w^ith 
impunity,  far  more  than  upon  this  occasion  and  had  never  before 
been  intoxicated.  The  man  was,  therefore,  in  a  morbid  state  pro- 
duced by  the  sunstroke,  subject  thereby  to  a  tendency  to  insanity, 
liable  to  be  excited  by  alcohol,  of  which  morbid  state  he  was  igno- 
rant, having  had  no  reason,  from  his  past  experience,  to  believe  that 
such  results  were  likely  to  proceed  from  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  with  no  intention  in  his  mind  to  do  more  than  take  a  very  small 

thoi^e  excessive  sensibiltiics  whose  ceaseless  Activity  forcet  the  roind  to  unresting  labor. 
Dr,  Wright  well  delineates  thai  the  men  who  are  threatened  with  this  disease,  and  become 
viciims  to  it,  are  the  neurotic  thinkers,  the  men,  who,  from  the  constitutional  debility  of 
their  inhibitory  nervous  faculties,  cannot  control  the  limits  of  their  mental  activity.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Jo«icph  Parrish,  ha&  truly  said  that  '*  the  fact  that  there  I'i  a  condition  of  the  ner* 
vous  system  with  which  ^ome  men  are  born,  that  predisposes  them  to  seek  alcoholic  indul- 
gence, i»  too  well  known  to  admit  of  succesful  contradiction/*  In  an  addre^  last  April  be- 
fore the  *•  American  As>ociation  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  '*  on  the  "  Pathology  of  Inehri* 
cty,*'  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  disease  exhibiting  certain  essential,  psychic  and 
physical  *igt» ;  a  discaj^c  in  which  the  victims  arc  all  more  or  icss  irresponsible  as  arc 
the  tn>aa«  ;  a  disease  in  which  the  tone  and  power  of  the  nerve  centres  is  \o^  A  dis- 
ease perhaps  more  than  any  other  excepting  insanity  requiring  for  its  cure,  time  and  long 
persi,stent  hygienic  influences  to  restore  the  normal  vaso-motor  condition,  affecting  the 
nutrition  and  circulation  of  the  brain  and  nerve  centres.  Normal  mental  function  depends 
upon  cerebral  cellular  health.  Dipsomania  is  eminently  a  disease  depending  upon  cellu- 
lar and  molecular  unhealth  and  it  is  this  abnormal  condition  of  the  centric  nervous  sys- 
tem, demanding  stimulants,  that  is  essentially  the  disea«»e.  Those  who  are  a6rected  by 
this  disease  generally  have  an  inherited  neuropathic  constitution  and  exhibit  certain  netir* 
asthenic  symptoms  which  are  the  early,  curable,  prodromtc  symptoms  of  inebriety.  Iliey 
arc  functional  disturbances  of  the  whole  bodily  organism.  There  is  relaxation  of  the 
general  muscular  tone,  cardiac  stimulation  and  palpitation,  local  tremor,  and  respecting 
cerebral  actions,  the  characteristics  of  debility  of  brain  due  to  general  failure  of  the  nor- 
mal nutrition  appropriating  power  of  the  brain,  such  as  morbid  fears  and  dreads>  mor* 
bidly  colored  perceptions,  conceptions  and  misconceptions  and  a  timidity,  irresolution, 
and  general  irritability — all  foreign  to  a  healthy  person  and  constituting  the  essential  psy* 
chic  signs  of  the  neuropathic  coctiitions  of  inebriates. 
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quantity  of  stimulus.  As  you  will  see,  in  this  case  it  seemed  the 
only  proper  way  to  hold  this  man  responsible  for  consequences 
which  an  ordinary  understanding  could  recognize  as  h'kely  to  follow 
from  immediate  acts.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  murder,  which 
I  will  presently  describe,  w^as  committed  during  a  transitory  state  of 
moral  epilepsy,  which  was  the  result  of  a  preceding  sunstroke,  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  being  an  attack  of  illness  and  the  taking  of 
a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus.  This  state  of  *' moral  epi- 
lepsy **  is  a  morbid  affection  of  the  mind  centres,  which  destroys  the 
healthy  co-ordination  of  ideas,  and  occasions  a  spasmodic  or  convul- 
sive mental  action.  The  will  cannot  always  restrain*  however  much 
it  may  strive  to  do  so,  a  morbid  idea  which  has  reached  a  convulsive 
activity,  although  there  may  be  all  the  while  a  clear  consciousness 
of  its  morbid  nature.  The  case  just  alluded  to  had  complained  of 
pains  in  the  head  and  sleeplessness^  which  had  displayed  marked 
periodicity,  and  which  had  been  accompanied  by  great  irritability  of 
temper,  excited  by  trifles,  and  seemingly  unconnected  with  personal 
antipathies.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  person  alluded  to 
had  been  suffering  from  quite  a  severe  illness  and,  after  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  went  out  to  walk.  He  met  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar  for  years,  and  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  certain  politicians,  when,  the  dis- 
cussion becoming  excited,  the  man  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  his 
friend.  He  then  went,  in  a  dazed  and  confused  state,  and  sat  for 
some  hours  upon  a  river  dock,  and  subsequently  went  home,  burst 
into  tears,  and  informed  his  w^ifc  of  the  sad  occurrence,  and  gave 
himself  up  at  the  police  station.  There  was  no  simulation  of  insanity 
by  pretending  to  be  incoherent  or  by  strange  actions,  and  no  attempt 
either  on  the  part  of  himself  or  wife  to  pretend  that  the  act  was  an 
insane  one.  There  was,  however,  a  total  blank  in  the  prisoner's 
mind  respecting  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  pistol-shot, 
w*hich  shot  seemed  to  have  aroused  his  attention  for  the  time,  and  he 
had  no  recollection  of  the  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  dock  for  some  time 
afterwards,  as  he  was  seen  to  do.  Upon  being  consulted,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  had  existed,  for  months 
previous  to  the  occurrence,  a  profound  or  afTcctive  derangement 
which,  from  its  marked  periodicity,  was  evidently  epileptiform  in 
character,  and  that  the  sudden  homicidal  outburst  supplied  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  previously  obscure  attacks  of  sudden  derangement. 
There  had  evidently  been  induced  by  the  sunstroke  in  this  case  an 
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epileptiform  neurosis,  which  had  been  manifesting  itself  for  months, 
chiefly  by  irritability,  suspicion,  moroseness,  and  perversion  of  char- 
acter, with  periodic  exacerbations  of  excitement,  all  foreign  to  the 
man  previous  to  the  attack  of  sunstroke.  There  are  a  great  many 
instances  among  dipsomaniacs  where,  in  an  unconscious  condition, 
persons  progress  from  odd  or  eccentric  actions  to  deeds  of  violence, 
suicide,  or  murder,  being  unable  to  remember  the  circumstanGes 
afterwards,  and,  therefore,  irresponsible  for  their  actions.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  mental  responsibility  attaching  to  such  cases 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  psychologists  and  also  to  jurists,  and  one 
to  which  it  is  hoped  in  the  future  much  more  attention  may  be 
directed  than  in  the  past,* 

Traitment, — ^In  the  treatment  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  prcraa* 
ture  mental  decay  arising  as  the  result  of  dipsomania,  we  should 
primarily  direct  our  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  mental  habits. 
We  should  endeavor  to  provide  constantly  easy  and  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  the  mind,  avoiding  equally  lazy  inaction  or  violent  excite- 
ment. We  have  in  these  cases  to  deal  with  a  worn,  irritable  condi- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system — an  unstable  condition  as  regards  its 
nutrition,  its  solidity,  and  its  perfection  of  structure,  which  makes 
our  task  no  light  matter.  We  must  be  very  careful  that  we  make 
our  patients  sleep,  or  we  shall  have  a  preponderance  of  waste  over 

♦  \Vc  are  very  much  behind  the  age  tn  our  medico-legal  views  of  inebriety-  Mittermaier» 
in  1840,  in  the  American  Jurist  for  July,  has  been  found  by  my  friend,  Dr.  T*  D.  Cnnbers 
of  Hartford,  as  enunciating  sound  and  scientific  views  respecting  the  legal  respon&ibilitf 
of  inebriates.  Of  course  it  is  ficrfectly  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  any  dis- 
ease in  which  there  is  Abnormal  cerebration,  and  an  abeyance  of  reason  and  judgment, 
there  the  patient  is  deprived^  by  ili^^easc,  of  the  power  of  sclf-cnntrol  and  choice  produces 
[limited  res^Kjnsibility,  The  healthy  coordination  of  ideas  is  destroyed  eJtactly  as  in  any 
other  phase  of  menial  disease.  The  late  Dr.  Beard  and  Dr.  Crothers  have  preferred  the 
term  "trance  state"  to  the  condition  1  have  termed  **  cpilcptirorrn/^  in  which  a  person 
may  be  in  apparently  full  possession  of  his  senses  and  yet  be  as  unconscious  as  if  in  a 
somnambulistic  state. 

In  true  trance,  however,  volition  is  lost  and  there  is  complete  abe)Tincc  of  the  mental 
functions.  I  explain  this  condition  of  abnormal  psychical  process  in  inebriates  by  which 
intelligence  and  thought  seem  temporarily  panilyzed.  and  consciousness  sus|.)ended.  by 
the  sudden  establishment  of  an  irritative  lesion  caused  by  vascular  tonus  of  the  tirtcrioles 
of  both  motor  and  sensory  zones  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  causing  such  commotion  or  per- 
turbation of  the  centres  in  general  that  their  functions  arc  for  the  time  partially  suspended 
We  get  a  paralysis  or  incoordinate  action  of  these  movements,  special  senses  and  ideas, 
the  centres  of  which  in  the  brain  the  lesion  invades^  Being  only  functionally  suspended 
they  again  rcisumc  their  functions  and  the  normal  equilibrium  is  restored  after  a  variable 
period.  Strychnia  in  j^^  to  /5-gr.  doses  is  the  best  physiological  antagonist  to  this  state 
of  vascular  tonas  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain  in  inebriates. 
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repair  that  will  balk  all  our  efforts.  Our  patients,  by  reason  of  the 
hereditary  factor  generally  present,  cannot,  witliout  great  danger  to 
tlicmsclvcs,  do  or  endure  what  other  patients  might  safely  do.  It 
will  be  also  necessary  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritive 
material  to  the  brain  to  repair  the  undoubtedly  existing  nutritive 
lesion.  In  some  cases  I  have  given  protagon  with  good  results,  and 
in  others  the  acid  phosphates,  with  free  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form 
devised  by  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia.  Jt  has  seemed 
to  me  to  supply  nerve  force  and  to  restore  enfeebled  digestion  very 
excellently  in  dipsomania.  I  have  also  used  a  preparation  of  cod- 
liver  oil  with  the  wheat  phosphates  with  good  results.  We  must 
quiet  all  abnormal  nervous  excitability  and  keep  our  patients  calm 
and  tranquil.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
cretory functions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  If  there  is  head- 
ache and  drowsiness  such  diuretics  as  the  liq.  am.  acetat,  with 
spt.  ^th.  nitr,  are  indicated.  The  ext  of  cannabis  indica  has 
also  proved  itself  in  my  hands,  a  valuable  adjunct  in  doses  of  one- 
quarter  grain  of  the  solid  extract  Free  exposure,  without  fatigue, 
to  the  fresh  air  cannot  too  strongly  be  insisted  upon.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  remedial  agents  is  phosphorus,  which  I  prescribe  to 
be  administered  in  cod-liver  oil  in  doses  of  from  ^^^th  to  I'^th  of  a 
grain,  after  meals.  The  cod-liver  oil  is  one  of  the  best  nutritive 
remedies,  as  fat  must  be  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  nerv^ous  sys- 
tem if  this  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  organic  integrity.  The  general 
effects  of  phosphorus  are  those  of  a  stimulant,  but  it  possesses  a  spe- 
cial power  over  the  exhausted  nervous  system.  It  is,  perhaps,  evan- 
escent in  its  effects,  but  is  never  followed  by  a  stage  of  depression 
which  is  noticeable.  It  should  never  be  ordered  on  an  empty 
stomach.  I  have  used  the  phosphorized  elixir  of  calisaya  bark  with 
strychnia  in  many  cases  of  dipsomania  with  good  results.  As  I  have 
previously  remarked,  I  regard  strychnia  as  a  very  valuable  nerve 
tonic  in  dipsomania,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  antagonize  the  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  system.  Quinine  is  also  very  valuable.  I  have 
also  obtained  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  phosphide  of  zinc, 
grains  j\fth,  in  combination  with  the  ext  of  nux  vomica,  in  |-grain 
doses,*  W^hen  there  is  persistent  insomnia  I  am  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  the  use  of  prolonged  warm  baths,  given  at  bedtime,  conjoined, 
irhen  necessary,  with  the  use  of  the  monobromide  of  camphor  in  doses 


■  Oxide  of  line  m  a-grain  doses  ter  die  in  alcoholic  insanity  if  extrctneljr  vilo&ble, 
tJidttctng  hemhhy  moteculdj-  Action  in  the  t>nim. 
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of  4  grains.  I  always  use  the  imported  preparation  (Dr.  Ctin's  cap- 
sules). This  admirable  therapeutic  agent  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble remedies  we  ppsscss  in  treating  hysterical  mania,  it  should  be 
given  in  4-grain  doses,  t.  i.  d.,  being  careful  to  order  the  imported 
article,  which  comes  from  Paris.  The  chloro*phosphide  of  arsenic 
(Routh's  formula)  is  a  very  valuable  therapeutic  remedy  to  antago- 
nize the  condition  of  brain-wasting  which  often  threaten?  our  patient 
suffering  from  the  nervous  prostration  induced  by  dipsomania*  It 
should  be  given  in  5-minim  doses,  after  meals,  and  gradually  de- 
creased till,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  patient  is  taking  but  i  minim 
thrice  daily,  which  he  can  continue  for  one  w^eek  more,  and  then 
drop  entirely.  I  come  finally  to  speak  of  tlie  remedial  agent  which, 
in  my  opinion,  far  surpasses  all  others  in  its  permanent  effects,  and 
which  is  comi>arativcIy  little  used,  I  refer  to  the  judicious  use  of 
the  constant  and  induced  currents  of  electricity.  The  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  action  exerted  upon  the  nervous  system  by  the  use  of 
electricity  and  that  produced  by  drugs  very  often  prescribed  is  as 
follows ;  Many  of  the  remedies  commonly  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases  and  in  dipsomania,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
lost  nerve-force,  are  7ten^€  stimutanis,  and  not  nerve  tonics  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term. 

Electricity  is  a  remedial  agent  which  furnishes  us  with  the  means 
of  modifying  the  nutritive  condition  of  parts  deeply  situated,  and  of 
modifying  the  circulation  to  a  greater  extent,  I  think,  than  by  any 
known  agent.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  the  constant  and 
induced  currents,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  process  of 
nerve-growth  and  nerve-repair,  and  thereby  indirectly  hasten  the  acqui* 
sition  of  nerve-power.  The  use  of  electricity  does  not,  I  think,  act  by 
contributing  anything  directly  to  the  growth  or  repair  of  nerve-tissue. 
Its  action,  it  would  seem  most  probable,  is  to  stimulate  and  quicken 
those  processes  on  which  the  material  and  functional  integrity  of  the 
nervous  system  depends.  The  action  of  electricity  is  always  foHowed 
in  my  practice  by  an  increase  of  strength  and  nerve-force,  and  the 
results  gained  are  gradual  and  permanent;  while  the  use  of  nerve 
stimulants  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  primarily  excite  the  nerve 
activities  proper,  and  not  the  nutritive  processes  upon  which  the 
acquisition  of  power  depends.  The  deceptive  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  nerve  stimulants,  depends  upon  the  excitation  of  nerve 
activities  and  the  resultant  expenditure  of  nerve-power,  which  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  exhaustion,  varying  in  degree  and  duration. 
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The  careful  use  of  electricity  has  always  led  in  my  hands  to  an  in- 
crease of  nervous  energy,  while  the  employment  of  nerve  stimulants 
has  appeared  to  me  to  lead,  in  many  instances,  ultimately  to  a  waste 
and  diminution  of  nervous  energy.  In  cases  of  dipsomania  we  have* 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  abnormal  nervous  excitability  conjoined 
with  cerebral  exhaustion,  and  the  two  indications  w^hich  are  urgent 
are,  primarily,  for  increased  rapidity''  and  efluctiveness  as  regards  the 
process  of  nerve  nutrition ;  and,  secondarily,  to  secure  freedom  from 
excitement  and  diminution  of  nerve  activity,  and  thereby  to  check 
the  waste  of  nerve  structure  and  of  power.  These  indications  we 
can  fulfil  by  the  judicious  use  of  electricity  and  nerve-tonics  more 
certainly  than  by  any  other  means,  there  being  no  other  such  com- 
bined sedative,  restorative  and  refreshant,  to  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  we  can  thus  successfully  meet  all  the  indications  in  cases 
of  cerebral  exhaustion  and  threatened  mental  disease,  except  that  of 
affording  direct  nutriment  to  the  brain,  which,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
I  endeavor  to  obtain  by  rest,  cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus,  etc.  The 
use  of  electricity  seems  to  supply  to  the  nervous  system,  in  cases 
of  inebriety,  the  stimulus  which  has  been  withdrawn,  my  patients 
having  repeatedly  told  me  that,  while  under  treatment,  they  expe- 
rienced little,  if  any,  of  the  terrible  feelings  produced  by  its  with- 
drawal under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  have  seen  this  so  often 
that  I  advance  it  as  a  proven  scientific  fact,  and  not  as  an  untested 
theory.  I  have  generally  used  both  currents,  the  constant  and  the 
induced ;  in  the  former  case  using  the  negative  electrode  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  placing  the  negative  electrode  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  in  both  instances  applying  the  positive 
pole  to  the  crown  of  the  head  j  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  reached 
by  passing  the  electrode  down  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  in  neck ;  the  cilio-spinal  centre,  or 
region  over  or  on  each  side  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra ;  and  up 
and  down  the  spine,  making  a  seance  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  daily,  and  in  some  cases  twice  a  day*  This  adds  very  much 
to  the  trouble  of  caring  for  these  cases,  as  it  requires  much  time  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  but  the  results  obtained  amply 
repay  one  for  the  extra  time  expended.  I  have  obtained  such  ex- 
cellent results  from  its  use  that  I  hope  other  physicians,  presiding 
over  institutions  similar  to  mine,  may  be  induced  by  my  success  to 
give  this  very  important  remedy  an  extended  trial,  after  which  I  feel 
sure  tliat  tliey  will  never  willingly  relinquish  so  effective  an  agent. 
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An\*thing  that  weakens  a  woman  generally  may,  by  altering 
relation  of  the  several  nervous  functions,  bring  about  the  condition 
of  nervous  disturbance  known  as  hysteria.  Our  women  are  the  more 
readily  becoming  hysterical  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  physique 
and  stability  of  nerve*tissue  capable  of  meeting  successfully  the  de- 
mands that  our  climate  and  civilization  make  upon  them.  The  vital 
temperament  is  deficient  in  the  American  woman,  and  the  nervous 
temperament  is  too  predominant  and  too  active,  so  much  so  as  to 
require  an  und^ie  proportion  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  an  aggravated  type  of  hysteria  in  the  girls  of  the  rising 
generation,  we  must,  by  great  and  continual  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  diet,  fresh  air,  sleep,  and  tranquillity  of  life  of  tlie  young  endeavor 
to  produce  a  better  type  of  physical  development  and  mental  stamina. 
What  is  especially  needed  is  a  greater  harmony  bet\v'een  the  physical 
and  mental  organization.  Our  American  women  need  a  better  devel- 
oped physical  system,  more  evenly  balanced  in  all  its  parts  or  organs, 
with  a  greater  harmony  in  the  performance  of  all  its  functions.  The 
principle  characteristics  of  hysteria  consist  in  an  exaggeration  of  invol- 
untary motility  and  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  will  The  vol- 
untary movements  are  not  properly  executed,  while  the  reflex,  sensa- 
tional, and  emotional  movements  are  abnormally  active.  The  will  is 
determined  by  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  fancies.  There  is  a  malnutrition 
of  the  nervous  system,  so  distinct  that  the  higher  functions  are  im- 
paired. The  lower  functions  exhibit  increased  activity,  while  the 
higher  exhibit  diminished  power.  Hysteria  is  pre-eminently  a 
disease  of  females,  and  is  induced  by  want  of  occupation,  real  or 
fancied,  morbid  states  of  the  reproductive  organs,  conflicting  emo- 
tions, disappointed  affections,  late  hours,  and  unhealthy  and  per- 
verted manner  of  life.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  males  as  the 
result  of  over-mental  work,  worry,  and  excitement,  or  dissipation. 
Hysteria  appearing  in  women  generally  comes  on,  for  the  first  time, 
between  the  age  of  commencing  puberty  and  twenty-five  years.  It 
may,  however,  come  on  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Of  the  cases  that  have  been  under  my  treatment,  I  have  traced 
emotional  disturbance  as  the  principal  cause  in  the  production  of  the 
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hysteria,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  I  have  had  under  treat- 
ment have  been  young  unmarried  women.  I  have  found  the  ovaries 
involved  more  often,  also,  than  the  uterus.  The  evidence  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  painful  upon  pressure.  The 
mental  condition  of  a  woman  affected  with  hysteria  is  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. The  patient,  when  the  hysterical  feelings  come  upon  her, 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to  resist  them,  and 
yields  to  her  emotions  whatever  they  may  be.  She  will  laugh  or 
cry  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  is  very  nervous  and  excitable. 
She  cares  nothing  for  her  duties  and  seemingly  takes  pleasure  in  ex- 
aggerating all  her  slight  discomforts  and  annoyances,  and  by  her 
suspicious,  exacting  and  unreasonable  behavior  makes  life  generally 
uncomfortable  to  those  about  her.  She  indignantly  resents  all  at- 
tempts and  efforts  for  her  comfort  and  cure,  and  discards  all  advice 
from  her  best  friends,  but  will  eagerly  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the 
many  friends  who  come  in  to  pity,  sympathize  and  condole  with  her. 
She  will  say  that  for  her  to  do  certain  things  is  absolutely  impossible, 
but  under  the  stimulus  of  strong  desires  or  wishes,  will,  if  unobserved, 
do  precisely  the  things  declared  to  be  impossible.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  hysterical  women  under  the  influence  of  a  dominating  idea, 
to  undergo  severe  fatigue,  and  even  privation,  that  a  healthy  per- 
son would  find  most  arduous  and  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and 
upon  my  next  visit,  the  same  person  would  declare  that  the  slightest 
effort  to  move  her  limbs  was  excruciatingly  painful.  I  have  also 
had  patients  declare  that  they  were  suflfering  the  most  frightful  neu- 
ralgia, and  exactly  simulate  a  neuralgic  attack  of  great  severity,  al- 
though the  placid  countenance  and  expression  of  the  mouth  was  a 
convincing  proof  to  the  contrary.  As  a  rule,  I  have  observed  no 
marked  disturbance  of  the  menstrual  functions,  although  my  patients 
generally  attribute  a  very  undue  prominence  to  them  when  stating  their 
cases  to  me.  I  have  also  failed  to  see  that  hysteria  in  women  could 
be  traced  to  sexual  excess.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  hys- 
teria is  a  condition  of  hyperaesthesia  or  exalted  sensibility.  All  tlie 
senses  seem  to  be  pretcrnaturally  acute, — hearing,  sight,  smell  and 
taste.  Patients  also  complain  of  pain,  which  they  locate  on  the  top 
of  tlie  head,  in  the  mammary  region,  the  hypogastric  or  sacral  region 
or  in  the  various  joints.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  although  a  slight 
touch  on  the  joints  is  much  complained  of,  that  pretty  active 
motion  will  be  borne  without  discomforL  Hysterical  anxstliesia 
I  have  also  found  existing  in  tlie  same  instances.    As   regards 
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the  muscular  system,  we  may  find  an  increase  of  involutary  taut 
cular  activity  and  a  diminution  of  the  voluntary  movements. 

We  find  at  times  in  hospital  patients,  partial  paralysis  of  the  va- 
rious limbs.  Thus  the  leg  or  arm  will  appear  to  be  paralyzed,  or 
the  patient  will  feign  paraplegia,  and  she  generally  watches  very 
carefully  the  effect  of  her  performance  upon  the  bystanders.  Such 
a  patient  will  tumble  down  and  recover  herself  as  a  paraplegic  pa- 
tient could  not  do.  The  nutrition  of  the  affected  limbs  does  not  be- 
come impaired  as  it  does  in  actual  paralysis,  and  as  a  rule  there  is 
unimpaired  electric  sensibility  and  contractility.  We  may  find  in- 
definite disturbances  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  general  health 
may  be  good,  and  the  body  very  well  nourished,  or  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  ill  health  and  general  delicacy. 

The  disturbances  of  digestion  are  generally  traceable  to  a  foolish 
diet  and  an  excess  of  stimulants.  This  excess  of  stimulants  not  un- 
frequently  in  cases  coming  under  my  care  from  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  has  gradually  led  to  dipsomania,  which  exists  at  the  time  the 
patient  comes  under  treatment,  and  requires  to  be  combatted  and 
cured.  Excessive  indulgence  in  opium  especially  in  the  form  of 
morphine,  to  the  extent  of  the  opium  habit,  I  have  also  seen  several 
times  complicating  the  state  of  hysteria.  In  the  hysterical  convul- 
sions which  occur,  there  is  no  sudden  loss  of  consciousness.  The 
patient  will  inform  her  nurse  or  whoever  is  near  that  she  "  is  going 
to  have  a  fit,"  and  a  general  theatrical  effect  follows.  There  is  no 
distortion  of  the  features  as  in  epilepsy,  neither  is  there  dilatation  of 
tlie  pupil.  The  eyelids  quiver,  and  the  patient  sees  and  often  watches 
the  effect  of  her  "  fit "  upon  her  friends  or  attendants.  There  may  be 
foaming,  but  tlie  tongue  is  not  bitten  unless  purposely  to  deceive  the 
physician,  as  I  knew  one  patient  to  do.  The  patient  often  utters 
a  loud  scream  as  she  falls,  but  is  very  careful  to  fall  so  as  not  to 
hurt  herself. 

The  presence  of  the  hysterical  aura,  commencing  often  in  the  iliac 
region,  spreading  to  the  epigastrium,  causing  nausea  or  vomiting; 
to  the  chest,  causing  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  to  the  throat,  giving 
rise  to  globus  hystericus ;  and  finally  to  the  head  where  it  induces 
noises  in  the  head,  dimness  of  vision  and  clavus :  generally  precedes 
the  hysterical  convulsion,  and  serves  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
the  epileptic  convulsion.  The  larynx  and  air  passages  may  be  in- 
volved to  the  extent  of  aphonia  and  dyspnoea.  Very  often  there  is 
a  loud  barking  cough  which  has  a  very  characteristic  sound.  The  uri- 
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nary  organs  may  be  affected,  and  we  may  find  either  retention  of 
urine  or  a  large  secretion  of  pale  limpid  urine.  As  regards  the  re- 
productive system  I  have  found,  as  I  have  remarked,  that  many  hys* 
terical  women  are  quite  free  from  menstrual  disorders.  We  may, 
however,  find  amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrlioea,  menorrhagia  and  other 
menstrual  troubles.  Hysteria  as  a  nervous  disease  of  the  brain  may 
appear  in  children,  and  is  a  general  psychoneurosis  with  them.  Its 
principal  predisposing  cause  in  children  is  a  nervous  constitution  or 
temperament,  while  the  most  important  exciting  cause  is  disturbance 
of  the  sexual  organs.  It  is  hereditary  and  comes  from  parents  and 
grandparents.  It  depends  on  the  mental  and  bodily  education  of  the 
child.  Physical  disturbances,  such  as  bad  treatment,  fright  or  fear, 
are  excitants.  Also,  overstraining  of  the  mind  at  school,  and  a  very 
important  exciting  cause  is  seeing  other  children  in  hysterical  at- 
tacks. The  questions  in  diagnosis  are  whether  the  child  is  predis- 
posed to  hysteria,  and  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for  simula- 
tion. The  general  prognosis  is  not  good,  as  the  symptoms  tend  to 
increase  at  puberty,  and  the  severest  forms  of  hysteria  in  adults  I 
have  traced  back  as  beginning  In  childhood.  We  have  completely 
developed  hysteria  occurring  both  in  boys  and  girls  many  years  be- 
fore puberty.  It  is  rare,  however,  and  the  ground  for  it  may  be  an- 
aemia, chlorosis  or  hereditary  nervousness.  As  to  the  treatment 
of  the  hysteria  of  childhood,  the  symptoms  may  disappear  under  a 
purely  psychical  treatment,  but  we  must  look  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion and  build  it  up  with  protocarb.  of  iron,  associated  with  other  tonics, 
good  diet,  fresh  air,  cold  sponge  baths  with  friction,  and  romove  all 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  We  must  look  out  for  habitual 
headaches  in  school  children,  as  they  lead  to  poverty  of  blood,  loss  of 
cheerfulness  and  mental  vigor,  and  we  may  get  trophic  changes  in 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  brain  cortex,  caused  by  anemia  and  passive 
dilatation  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels  and  consequent  stasis. 

Closely  allied  to  hysteria  are  the  nervous  disorders  dependent  upon 
a  morbid  condition  of  emotion,  of  idea  and  emotion,  or  of  idea  alone. 
Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds  has  shown  that  some  of  tlie  most  serious 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  paralysis,  spasm^  pain  and 
other  altered  sensations  are  thus  dependent. 

These  symptoms,  he  says,  often  exist  for  a  long  time»  appearing 
as  complicated  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  They  resist 
many  different  kinds  of  treatment,  and  are  alike  unaffected  by  seda- 
tives or  irritants,  by  attention  or  neglect,  and  disappear  entirely  upon 
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the  removal  of  the  erroneous  idea.  They  occur  independently  of 
hysteria,  and  are  often  associated  with  debihty.  They  are  also  some- 
times associated  with  real  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  so  that  the 
practitioner  may  be  perplexed  to  know  how  much  of  a  given  case  is 
due  to  organic  lesion  and  how  much  to  morbid  ideation.  He  cites 
the  acute  effects  of  idea  and  emotion  as  appearing  in  the  case  of  the 
butcher  who  was  agonized  almost  past  endurance  by  the  fact  that  a 
flesh-hook  had  caught  itself,  not  in  his  skin,  as  he  thought,  but  only 
in  his  sleeve.  He  says  very  truly  that  we  often  overlook  the 
"chronic"  effects  of  idea  and  emotion  when  they  take  tlie  form  of 
muscular  and  sensory  disturbance.  The  case  of  a  young  lady  is 
cited,  who  was  admitted  into  his  London  Hospital  with  paraplegia. 
She  had  become  so  gradually,  and  had  lost  flesh  generally  and  to  a 
considerable  extent.  For  two  or  three  months  she  had  been  quite 
unable  to  stand  even  for  a  moment,  and  upon  her  admission  lay  in 
bed  almost  entirely.  She  thought  she  might  get  better.  The  pa- 
ralysis w*as  quite  complete;  she  could  just  move  her  toes  or  raise 
either  heel  separately  from  the  bed,  while  lying  on  her  back.  There 
was,  however,  no  want  of  control  over  the  sphincters,  no  local  change 
of  nutrition,  the  cutaneous  sensibility  was  perfect,  the  electric  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  were  perfect;  there  was  no  spasm  either 
tonic  or  chronic;  there  was  no  pain  either  spontaneous  or  produci- 
ble by  movement  of  limb  or  pressure  on  the  spinal  column,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  tubercular  or  other  cachexia,  there  had  been  no 
blow,  and  there  was  no  hysteria.  Dr.  Reynolds  did  not  consider 
that  this  case  could  be  placed  under  any  of  the  forms  of  spinal  dis- 
ease, and  he  diagnosed  it  as  ideal  paralysis. 

Her  father  had  become  paralytic  suddenly,  and  she  had  nursed 
him  carefully,  had  worked  hard  and  constantly  with  the  idea  of 
paralysis  constantly  on  her  mind,  and  as  her  limbs  often  ached  from 
weariness  and  her  brain  was  tired,  she  became  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  she  might  become  paralyzed  like  her  father.  She  gradu- 
ally lost  power  in  her  legs,  and  Anally  was  carried  to  the  hospital. 
She  was  told  confldently  that  she  would  soon  be  well,  and  was  given 
a  mild  tonic  and — merely  for  the  mental  impression  as  the  electric 
contractility  was  perfect — faradization  of  the  legs.  Her  back  and 
limbs  were  rubbed  and  she  was  taken  between  two  nurses,  who  acted 
as  crutches,  and  was  walked  five  minutes  every  four  hours.  The 
second  day  after  treatment  was  commenced  she  could  stand  with  a 
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little  support,  at  the  end  of  four  days  could  walk  fairly  well,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  was  as  strong  and  well  as  ever. 

Another  case  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  "paralyzed"  for 
two  years,  after  typhoid  fever.  She  was  thin,  but  bright  and 
merry.  She  had  never  been  hysterical.  She  was  partially  hcmi- 
plegic-  Could  not  stand  a  moment.  Her  legs  would  double  up 
under  her,  and  she  would  drop  upon  her  knees.  When  lying  on  her 
back  she  could  draw  her  knees  upward  briskly  and  strongly.  She 
could  throw  the  foot  down  with  vigor  and  could  move  along  the 
floor  briskly  on  her  hands  and  knees,  dragging  the  legs  after  her, 
w*ith  the  feet  turned  downward  and  the  toes  inward.  The  sensibility 
and  electric  contractility  were  perfect  everywhere.  She  was  put  on 
mild  tonics,  the  legs  were  faradized  for  the  mental  impression,  and 
she  was  walked  between  two  nurses  for  five  minutes  every  few  hours. 
In  one  week  she  could  walk  well  with  no  assistance. 

-r Those  patients  whose  symptoms  are  the  result  of  idea  or  imagi- 
fiation  believe  utterly  in  the  reality  of  their  symptoms,  and  will  fol- 
low out  earnestly  any  plan  of  treatment,  when  in  genuine  hysteria  the 
patient  often  wishes  to  and  actually  deceives  those  about  her.  These 
apparently  absolute  paralyses  co-exist  with  perfect  sensibility  of  skin, 
electro-muscular  sensibility  and  contractility,  with  unimpaired  nu- 
trition of  the  muscles  and  the  skin»  and  with  no  sign  of  disease  in 
the  spinal  bones,  and  in  treatment,  while  we  may  get  no  result  from 
ordinary  therapeutics,  we  get  immediate  cure  when  we  adopt  methods 
which  are  directed  to  the  alteration  of  the  patient*s  ideas.  We  must 
make  such  patients  walk  at  once,  at  stated  periods,  with  support  on 
each  side,  this  support  to  be  diminished  day  by  day.  We  must  use 
faradization  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  for  its  mental  effect  on  our 
patient^s  mind,  and  make  those  muscles  contract  vigorously  which 
the  patient  uses  least  Massage  and  friction  of  the  limbs  may  also 
be  used,  and  we  can  always  get  prompt  cures  in  these  cases. 

I  have  found  a  very  interesting  letter  from  London,  written  in  the 
year  1680,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  on  hysteria,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  even  at  that  early  day  Dr.  Sydenham  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  hysteria  in  men.  I  think  the  description  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  interest,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  treatment 
I  accordingly  insert  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  letter. 

**  This  disease,  if  I  calculate  right,  most  frequently  occurs  of  all 
chronical  diseases ;  they  are  half  the  chronical  diseases.  For  very  few 
women^  which  sex  is  the  half  of  grown  people,  are  quite  free  from  every 
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assault  of  this  disease,  excepting  those  who,  being  accustomed  to 
labor,  live  hardly;  yea,  many  men  that  live  sedentary  lives,  and  are 
wont  to  study  hard,  are  afflicted  with  the  same  disease.     And  though 
hysteric  symptoms  were  heretofore  supposed  to  come  from  a  vicious 
womb,  yet  if  we  compare  hypochondriac  symptoms,  which   were 
thought  to  proceed  from  obstructions  of  the  spleen  or  bowels,  or 
from  some  other  I  know  not  what  obstruction  ;  an  egg  is  scarce  more 
like  an  egg  than  these  symptoms  are  to  one  another  in  all  respects. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  women  are  much  more  inclined  to  this 
disease  than  men,  not  because  the  womb  is  more  faulty  than  any 
other  region  of  the  body,  but  for  reasons  to  be  shown  hereafter. 
Nor  is  this  disease  only  frequent,  but  so  strangely  various  that  it 
resembles  almost  all  the  diseases  poor  mortals  are  inclinable  to;  for 
in  whatever  part  it  seats  itself  it  presently  produces  such  symptoms 
as  belong  to  It;  and  unless  the  physician  is  very  skilful,  he  will 
be  mistaken  and  think  these  symptoms  come  from  some  essential 
distemper  of  this  or  that  part,  and  not  from  any  hysteric  disease- 
For  instance,  sometimes  it  possesses  the  head,  and  causes  an  apo- 
plexy which  also  ends  in  an  hemiplegy,  and  is  exactly  like  the  apo- 
plexy whereby  corpulent  and  old  people  are  destroyed;  and  which 
happens  because  the  animal  spirits  are  stopped,  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  being  stuffed  by  a  great  deal  of  phlegm  ;  from  which  cause  the 
apoplexy  of  hysteric  women  does  no  way  seem  to  arise ;  for  it  seizes 
such  very  often  presently  after  delivery,  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
being  at  the  same  time  evacuated  ;  or  it  proceeds  from  hard  labor  or 
some  violent  commotion  of  the  mind.     Sometimes  it  occasions  vio- 
lent convulsions  much  like  the  falling  sickness  ;  the  belly  and  bowels 
swelling  towards  the  throat,  the  sick  struggling  so  violently,  that 
though  at  other  times  her  strength  is  but  ordinary,  she  can  now 
scarce  be  held  by  all  the  strength  of  those  that  are  about  her,  and 
she  mutters  some  odd  and  inarticulate  sounds  and  strikes  her  breast. 
Women  tliat  are  wont  to  have  this  disease,  commonly  called  mother- 
fits,  are  generally  very  sanguine,  and  have  a  habit  of  body  almost 
like  that  of  a  tnrago.    Sometimes  it  seizes  the  outward  part  of  the 
head  between  the  pericranium  and  skull,  causing  violent  pain  con- 
tinually fixed  in  one  part,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  top  of  your 
thumb,  and  violent  vomiting  accompanies  this  pain.     I  call  this  kind 
clavus  hystericus,  chiefly  affecting  those  that  have  a  chlorosis.    Some- 
times falling  on  the  vital  parts,  it  causes  so  great  a  beating  of  the 
heart  that  the  women  who  are  troubled  with  it  verily  believe  that 
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those  tliat  are  near  may  hear  thumping  on  the  ribs.  This  kind 
chiefly  seizes  those  that  are  of  a  thin  habit  of  body  and  of  a  weak 
constitution,  and  who  look  consumptive,  and  also  young  virgins  that 
have  the  green  sickness, 

** Sometimes  it  seizes  the  lungs  and  the  patient  coughs  almost  with- 
out intermission,  but  expectorates  nothing,  and  though  this  sort  of 
cough  does  not  shake  the  breast  so  violently  as  that  w^hich  is  con- 
vulsive, yet  the  explosions  are  much  more  frequent  But  this  kind 
of  hysteric  cough  is  very  rare,  and  chiefly  invades  women  that 
abound  with  phlegm.  When  this  disease  seizes  on  one  of  the  kid- 
neys it  plainly  represents,  by  the  pain  it  causes  there,  a  fit  of  the 
stone,  and  not  only  by  that  sort  of  pain  and  by  the  place  it  rages  in, 
but  also  by  violent  vomitings  which  accompany  it,  and  also  for  that 
the  pain  sometimes  extends  itself  througli  the  passage  of  the  ureter, 
so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  know  whether  these  symptoms  proceed 
from  the  stone  or  from  some  hysterick  disease,  unless,  perchance, 
some  unlucky  disturbing  of  the  woman's  mind  a  little  before  she  was 
taken  ill,  or  the  vomiting  up  of  green  matter  shows  that  the  symp- 
toms rather  proceed  from  an  hysterick  disease  than  from  the  stone. 
Neither  is  the  bladder  free  from  this  false  symptom,  for  it  not  only 
produces  pain  there,  but  it  also  stops  the  urine  just  ^s  if  there  were  a 
stone,  whereas  there  is  none,  But  this  last  kind,  seizing  the  bladder, 
happens  very  seldom,  but  that  which  resembles  the  stone  in  the  kid- 
neys is  not  so  rare ;  both  are  accustomed  to  invade  those  women 
who  are  much  weakened  by  hysterick  fits  coming  frequently,  and 
whose  health  of  body  is  much  impaired.  Sometimes,  falling  upon 
the  stomach,  it  occasions  continual  vomiting,  and  sometimes  a  diar- 
rhoea when  it  is  fixed  upon  the  guts,  but  no  pain  accompanies  either 
of  these  symptoms,  though  frequently  in  both  the  green  humour  ap- 
pears. Both  these  kinds  are  familiar  with  those  that  are  much  weak- 
ened by  the  frequent  coming  of  hysterick  fits,  and  as  this  disease 
afflicts  all  the  inward  parts  almost,  so  sometimes  the  outward  parts 
are  also  seized  by  it,  and  the  musculous  flesh,  occasioning  pain,  and 
sometimes  a  tumor  in  the  jaws,  shoulders,  hands,  thighs,  legs,  in 
which  kind  the  tumor  which  swells  the  legs  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  rest;  but  whereas,  in  hydropsical  tumors,  these  two  things 
may  be  always  observed,  namely,  that  the  swelling  is  most  in  the 
evening,  and  being  pressed  by  the  finger  a  pit  remains.  In  this  tu- 
mor the  swelling  is  most  in  the  morning ;  neither  does  it  yield  to 
the  finger,  or  leave  any  mark  behind  it,  and  for  the  most  part  it  only 
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swells  one  of  the  legs.     As  to  other  things,  if  you  observe  the  large- 
ness of  it,  or  its  superficies,  it  is  so  very  like  hydropsical  swellings 
that  the  patient  can  scarce  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  it  is  any  other 
disease.     Neither  are  the  teeth,  which  you  will  scarce  believe,  free 
from  the  assault  of  this  disease,  though  they  are  not  hollow  and 
though  there  is  no  apparent  dcfluxion  that  may  occasion  the  pain, 
yet  it  is  no  whit  gentler,  nor  shorter,  nor  easier  to  be  cured.     But 
those  pains  and  tumors  that  afflict  the  outward  parts  chiefly  fall  upon 
those  women  that  are  in  a  manner  quite  destroyed  by  a  long  series 
of  hystcrick  fits  and  by  the  force  of  them*     But  among  all  the  tor- 
ments of  this  disease  there  is  none  so  common  as  a  pain  in  the  back, 
which  most  certainly  all  feel  how  little  soever  they  are  afflicted  with 
the  disease.     Moreover,  this  is   common  to  the   above-mentioned 
pains,  that  the  place  on  which  they  were  cannot  bear  touching  after 
they  are  gone,  but  is  tender  and  aches  just  as  if  beaten  soundly;  but 
this  tenderness  goes  off  by  degrees.     And  this  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  often  a  notable  cold  of  the  external  parts  makes  way  for 
these  symptoms,  which,  for  the  most  part,  goes  not  off  till  the  fit 
ends,  which  cold,  I  have  observed,  is  almost  like  that  by  which  a 
carcase  grows  stiff;  and  yet  the  pulse  is  good.     And,  moreover, 
almost  all  hystcrick  women  whom  I  have  taken  care  of  hitherto  com- 
plain of  a  dejection  and  sinking  of  the  spirits,  and  when  they  would 
show  the  place  where  this  contraction  or  sinking  of  the  spirits  is, 
they  point  to  the  region  of  the  lungs.     La&tly,  it  is  known  to  every 
one  that  hysterick  women  sometimes  laugh  excessiv^ely  and  sometimes 
cry  as  much  without  any  real  cause  for  either.     But  among  all  the 
symptoms  that  accompany  this  disease  this  is  the  most  proper  and 
Imost  inseparable,  viz. :  an  urine  as  clear  as  rock- water,  and  this 
iiysterick  women  evacuate  plentifully,  which  I  find,  by  dih'gent  inquiry, 
is  in  almost  all  ih^  patJtoj^ftomonick  sign  of  this  disease  which  we  call 
hystcrick  in  women  and  hypochondriack  in  men;  and  I  have  some- 
times observed  in  men,  that  presently  after  making  water  of  a  citron 
color  (yea,  almost  the   next  moment),  being  suddenly  seized  with 
some  violent  perturbation  of  the  mind ;  they  presently  void  water  as 
clear  as  crystal  and  in  great  quantity,  with  a  violent  stream,  and  con- 
tinue ill  till  the  urine  comes  to  its  wonted  color,  and  then  the  fit 
goes  off* 

^  Within  a  week  I  have  been  consulted  by  an  emtnent  Southern  phy!iiciaii  for  relief  of 
his  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  most  prominent  of  them  all  was  a  siirldeu,  violent  gn^h  of 
pale p  limpid  unue^  in  large  quantity,  whenever  anything  di^sturbed  his  mind.     He  waA 
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"And  it  happens  to  all  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  people  when 
the  disease  has  been  long  upon  them,  that  sometimes  they  belch  up 
ill  fumes  as  often  as  they  eat,  although  they  eat  with  moderation  and 
according  as  they  have  an  appetite;  and  sometimes  the  wind  that 
comes  from  the  stomach  is  sour,  just  like  vinegar,  when  it  comes 
into  the  mouth,  the  concoction  being  much  decayed  and  the  juices 
quite  changed  from  their  natural  state.  Nor  are  they  unhappy  on 
this  account,  viz. :  that  their  bodies  are  so  disordered  and,  as  it  were, 
tottering  like  ruined  houses,  for  their  minds  are  worse  affected  than 
their  bodies,  for  an  incurable  desperation  is  mixed  with  the  very 
nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  very  angry  when  any  one  speaks 
ever  so  little  of  the  hopes  he  has  of  their  recovery,  easily  believing 
that  they  undergo  all  the  miseries  that  can  befall  a  man,  foreboding 
the  most  dreadful  things  to  themselves ;  entertaining  in  their  restless 
and  anxious  breasts,  upon  small  occasions  and  perchance  for  none  at 
all,  fear,  anger,  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  worse  passions  of  the  mind, 
if  any  can  be  worse;  abhorring  all  joy,  hope,  and  mirth;  and  if  any 
of  these  chance  to  happen,  'tis  very  rare  and  soon  flies  away,  and  yet 
does  not  less  disturb  the  mind  than  the  sorrowful  passions ;  and  they 
never  keep  a  Mean — constant  only  to  inconstancy.  Sometimes  they 
love  above  measure  and  presently  hate  the  same  without  any  reason. 
Sometimes  they  intend  to  do  this  or  that,  and  then  presently  alter 
their  intentions  and  begin  quite  the  contrary,  and  yet  they  do  not 
do  that  either ;  so  wavering  are  they  that  their  minds  cannot  be  at 
all  at  rest. 

"  A  day  would  scarce  suffice  to  reckon  up  all  the  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  hysterick  diseases,  so  various  are  they  and  so  contrary  to  one 
another  that  Proteus  had  no  more  shapes  nor  the  chameleon  so  great 
variety  of  colors,  and  I  think  Democritus  was  pretty  right  (though 
he  mistook  the  cause  of  the  disease)  when  he  wrote  in  an  epistle  to 
Hippocrates  that  the  womb  was  the  cause  of  six  hundred  miseries 
and  of  innumerable  calamities.  Nor  are  they  only  very  various,  but 
also  so  irregular  that  they  cannot  be  contained  under  any  uniform 
type,  which  is  usual  in  other  diseases,  for  they  are,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
orderly heap  of  phenomena,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  this  disease,"  etc.,  etc. 

From  this  interesting  account  given  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  in  1680. 
of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria,  we  see  that,  in  many  respects,  it  was 

sufTering  from  what  an  eminent  authority  had  diagnosed  as  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord 
but  which  was  decided  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. — E.  CM. 
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pretty  well  understood  even  at  that  early  day.  Dr.  Sydenham  evi- 
dently considered  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria  as  identical,  whereas 
we  know  now  that  the  former  has  for  its  chief  manifestation  mrfUal 
depression,  occurring  without  adequate  cause,  and  our  hypochrondriac 
patient  believes  that  he  is  the  victim  of  some  organic  disease,  and, 
furthermore,  that  this  disease  is  markedly  hereditary,  and  comes 
from  a  strong  hereditary  taint  of  insajiity.  It  also  appears  in  middle 
hTe,  whereas  the  latter,  hysteria,  comes  on  generally  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  occurs  in  women  or  men  not  especially 
descended  from  markedly  insane  families. 

The  following  case  of  general  hysterical  paralysis  very  well  illus- 
trates this  type  of  the  disease  as  it  not  unfrequently  appears,  and  I 
accordingly,  insert  it: 

Miss .of  Mississippi,  aged  twenty,  was  brought  to  my  private 

hospital  for  nervous  diseases  by  her  family  physician  and  her  brother 
in  the  month  of  April  last  She  had  never  been  in  robust  health, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  gradually  lost  the  power  over  her  arms 
and  legs,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  not  able  to  walk  at  all,  even 
when  supported,  and  had  to  be  carried  upstairs  to  her  room  by  two 
nurses.  She  was  entirely  incapacitated  from  doing  any  work  what- 
ever. She  first  menstruated  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  has  always 
been  very  irregular,  and  generally  has  suffered  from  amenorrhoea. 
Eight  months  ago  the  menses  ceased  altogether,  and  from  that  time 
she  became  nearly  idiotic.  She  has  had  hysterical  mania,  during 
which  time,  for  a  week,  she  screamed  almost  continuously,  according 
to  her  brother's  account  Her  feet  and  hands  were  cold  upon  ad- 
mission; there  was  considerable  dilatation  of  both  pupils;  she  spoke 
only  in  the  faintest  whisper,  and  even  then  very  rarely.  She  had 
no  appetite,  and  the  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated.  She  had 
been  under  medical  treatment  for  a  long  time,  but  without  any 
benefit.  She  had  some  retroversion  of  the  uterus  to  left  side,  and 
some  vaginitis.  Examination  by  the  cesthesiometer  revealed  that  she 
could  not  distinguish  whether  she  was  touched  by  one  point  or  two, 
The  muscles  were  atrophied  all  over  the  body,  the  fingers  were  flexed 
in  the  palms,  and  the  patient  made  no  attempt  to  attend  to  the 
organic  functions  of  the  body,  I  prescribed  a  pill  of  aloes,  iron, 
quinine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  to  act  on  the  bowels  and  as  a  tonic, 
and  fed  her  with  milk  and  beef  essence,  made  in  the  house,  until  the 
constipation  was  relieved.  I  used  three  timei^a  week  the  continuous 
galvanic  current  from  thirty-two  cells  of  a  freshly-charged  battery, 
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the  negative  pole  to  the  neck,  and  the  positive  to  the  sacrum,  for 
fifteen  minutes.  The  sensation  of  burning  was  evidently  well  marked, 
as  the  patient  drew  herself  away  and  tried  to  evade  the  contact  of 
the  electrode.  The  muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  Were  faradized 
daily  for  ten  minutes.  The  pill,  before  mentioned,  was  kept  up  thrice 
daily,  and  massage  diligently  and  faithfully  applied  by  a  good  nurse. 
After  four  weeks*  treatment,  she  was  so  much  improved  that  she 
could  walk  about  her  floor,  and  now  walks,  August  ist,  all  over  the 
house.  The  amenorrhcea  yielded  to  the  exhibition  of  capsules  of 
apiol.  She  was  very  listless,  had  a  vacant  look,  and  was  nearly,  as 
I  have  said,  idiotic.  She  regained  her  speech,  and  was  discharged 
in  perfect  health,  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  having  become 
perfectly  rest  rung. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  aggravated  hysteria  is  almost  im- 
possible in  the  home  of  the  patient  and  in  the  midst  of  the  usual 
surroundings,  as  the  moral  and  bodily  constitution  rapidly  deterio- 
rates under  the  influence  of  the  pity,  sympathy,  and  over-attention 
which  hysterical  patients  live  for,  and  which  they  are  constantly 
laying  plans  to  attract  from  their  friends.  There  is  no  radical  cure 
for  hysteria  but  judicious  firmness  of  management,  combined  with 
kindness  and  friendliness  of  manner  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
This  is  much  more  easily  accomplished  by  a  change  of  scene  and 
surroundings.  In  addition  to  improving  the  general  health  and 
bringing  up  the  general  nervous  tone,  regulating  the  menstrual 
function,  relieving  anaemia  and  constipation,  and  local  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  take  an  interest  and  pleasure 
in  some  occupation,  intellectual  recreation,  or  study.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  remove  the  mental  or  emotional  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet,  rest,  exercise,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  class  of  patients  whom  we,  as  physicians,  principally 
see,  are  women,  who,  from  their  social  position  and  surroundings, 
have  really  no  object  in  life  but  to  amuse  themselves.  They  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  spoiled  and  petted  since  childhood,  and  as  their 
nervous  system  is  developed  far  in  excess  of  their  physique,  they 
become,  as  they  grow  up,  capricious  and  hysterical.  Their  imag- 
inary ailments  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  distress  to  them, 
for  to  a  person  with  highly  strung  nerves  a  slight  pain  seems  a 
severe  pain,  and  discomfort  is  magnified  into  pain.  One  of  my 
last  cases,  who  had  an  income  of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  who  had  consequently  become  an  aggravated 
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case  of  hysteria,  would  have  been,  as  a  phystcian  who  was  also  a  pa- 
tient with  me,  remarked,  **a  splendid  woman  if  she  had  to  live  on 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year/'  It  is  certainly  true  that  nothing 
to  do,  and  nothing  to  profitably  occupy  the  mind  with,  are  strong 
provocations  to  hysteria  in  a  person  predisposed  to  it  Occasionally 
hysteria  assumes  a  grave  form  and  becomes  hysterical  mania,  a  con- 
dition requiring  great  care  and  attention.  Such  a  case  came  under 
my  care  not  long  ago. ,  The  patient  was  a  young  lady,  twenty-four 
years  of  age^and  upon  her  admission  she  was  acutely  maniacal,  with 
no  appreciation  of  her  condition  or  surroundings.  She  was  a  girl 
who  had  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  organization,  and  who,  being  a 
Catholic,  had  attended  all  the  Lenten  services,  and,  after  attending 
the  '*  General  Confession,"  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  emotional  frenzy 
which  passed  into  hysterical  insanity.  She  was  entirety  incoherent 
with  delusions  relating  to  religious  subjects,  and  also  relating  to  per- 
sons. The  physical  condition  was  very  fair.  She  was  given  a  warm 
bath,  followed  by  one  fluid  drachm  of  Fothergill's  solution  of  hy- 
drobromic  acid.  This  was  followed  in  four  hours  by  a  4-grain  cap- 
sule of  monobromide  of  camphor,  and  the  patient  slept  well.  For  a 
week  after  admission,  rest  in  a  darkened  room,  with  monobromide 
of  camphor  thrice  daily,  and  Fothergiirs  solution,  following  the  use 
of  the  prolonged  warm  bath,  was  employed.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  delusions  had  disappeared,  the  mania  had  subsided,  and  the 
patient  made  her  appearance  in  the  family  circle.  Electricity,  in  the 
form  of  central  galvanization,  was  applied  daily.  Daily  exercise  was 
insisted  upon,  and  due  remedial  treatment  continued,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  perfect  recovery  took  place.  The  lady  has  since  married,  and 
has  enjoyed  perfect  health  up  to  the  present  time. 

Hysterica!  patients  require  to  be  watched,  attended  to  and  uncoiw 
sciously  guided  away  from  self  and  into  new  grooves  of  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  at  once  interesting  to  the  mind,  w^hile  not  fatiguing 
to  the  body  ;  and  this  can  be  done,  not  by  harshness  or  discipline, 
but  by  kindness,  finnness  and  wise  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient. We  must  supply  some  purpose  or  motive  in  life  which  can 
easily  be  done  by  studying  patients'  characters,  thus  stimulating  them 
to  make  co-operative  endeavors  for  their  own  cure,  unknown  to 
themselves.  All  this  recjuires  strong  will  and  great  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  physician,  but  success  is  certain  if  such  treatment  be  per- 
severed in  and  is  not  interfered  with  by  over-anxious  friends  or  relatives. 
With  regard  to  the  medicinal  treatment  to  be  pursued,  I  have  used 
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with  benefit  monobromide  of  camphor,  two  or  four-grain  pill  thrice 
daily,  Fothergill's  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  the  chloral-phos- 
phide of  arsenic  (Routh's  formula),  the  bromide  of  lithium  and  the 
constant  current  of  electricity.  Niemeyer  said :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  morbid  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves  which  gives  rise 
to  hysterical  spasms,  proceeds  from  the  spinal  marrow  and  medulla 
oblongata."  And  this  morbid  excitement  is,  in  my  experience,  very 
markedly  relieved  by  the  employment  of  the  constant  current  in  the 
manner  I  have  spoken  of.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  effectual 
nervines  and  affords  radical  relief  in  most  cases,  instead  of  the  merely 
palliative  effects  obtained  from  many  drugs.  The  psychical  treat- 
ment is,  however,  of  primary  importance.  By  the  use  of  the  gal- 
vanic or  constant  current  of  electricity,  we  modify  the  circulation 
and  nutrition  of  the  whole  body,  and  from  my  experience  with  it, 
I  am  more  and  more  satisfied,  as  Niemeyer  said:  "that  in  the 
constant  current,  we  have  a  means  more  powerful  than  any  other 
of  modifying  the  nutritive  conditions  of  parts  that  are  deeply  situated." 

When  hysteria  is  caused  by  uterine  disease  or  by  anomalies  of 
menstruation,  the  original  cause  must,  of  course,  be  removed,  if  pos- 
sible, by  appropriate  treatment.  In  several  cases  I  have  discovered 
the  existence  of  dysmenorrhoea,  which  I  have  entirely  cured  by  the 
fluid  extract  of  viburnum  prunifolium  in  i-fluid-drachm  doses.  This 
in  some  cases  is  a  very  valuable  remedy.  In  cases  where  the  hys- 
terical state  seems  to  depend  upon  chronic  uterine  disease,  in  mar- 
ried women,  when  there  is  a  condition  of  malnutrition  and  passive 
congestion,  to  improve  the  uterine  tissues  and  to  excite  reflex  ac- 
tion, so  that  the  nerves  accompanying  the  distended  vessels  will 
cause  contraction,  and  thus  restore  the  natural  tonicity,  I  direct  the 
prolonged  application,  by  the  nurse,  of  hot-water  vaginal  injections, 
with  local  application  of  electricity  as  an  adjunct.  By  this  means  we 
are  generally  successful  in  combating  the  state  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion that  exists  in  such  cases. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  study  the  uterus  and  ovaries  and  see 
that  existing  diseases,  if  there  be  any,  are  remedied.  Examine  the 
eyes,  if  you  find  head  symptoms  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  and  I 
would  place  the  utmost  stress  on  the  systematic  treatment  by  rest, 
seclusion  from  society,  full  feeding,  massage  and  electricity.  This 
treatment,  if  carefully  carried  out  by  trained  nurses,  will  restore  many 
women  to  health  who  are  entirely  discouraged  by  the  failures  of  their 
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physicians  to  cure  them,  and  many  of  whom  are  on  the  borderland 
of  insanity. 

Nervous  affections,  and  especially  hysterical  disorders,  are  very  con- 
jious.  The  following  interesting  case  illustrates  this  fact.  The 
inland  market-town  of  Pledrau,  in  France,  has  inhabitants  who  lead  a 
very  primitive  mode  of  life,  and  who  are  very  ignorant^  credulous  and 
simple.  Any  unusual  occurrence  is  attributed  to  an  occult  influence. 
They  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  their  cure.  Near  this  tow^n 
live  the  Marcet  family,  in  which  were  seven  children,  a  few  months 
ago,  said  to  be  '' possessed  iiy  sprits'*  Februaiy  23d,  1882,  Marie 
Jean  Marcet  had  a  nervous  attack,  with  pain  in  the  head  and  sick- 
ness, and  hysterical  paralysis,  lasting  four  days,  and  chorea-like  move- 
ments. They  soon  ceased,  and  did  not  appear  again  until  the  2 1st 
of  April.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  third  child,  Pierre,  aged  1 1  years, 
w^as  suddenly  attacked,  and  his  attack  lasted  four  hours  ;  twelve  days 
after  he  had  a  second  hysterical  fit,  and  since  then  he  has  been  very 
nervous  and  excitable,  and  very  irritable.  On  the  23d  of  April,  the 
second  daughter,  aged  13  years,  had  a  nervous  attack  resembling  in 
all  points  that  of  her  sister.  Next  day,  that  is  the  24th  of  April,  the 
fifth  child,  Anne  Marie,  aged  6  years,  had  an  attack  of  unconscious- 
ness. On  the  28th,  still  another  of  4  years  showed  hysterical  symp- 
toms, and  finally  another  child  suffered  from  unmistakable  hysteria. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  contagiousness  of  nervous 
affections^  as  this  hysteria  major  evidently  appeared  in  this  family  as 
a  small  epidemic. 

Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  has  said : 

In  women  at  ilic  ctttnaicteric  |xriod  we  »ec  the  cfTect  of  lowering  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence in  the  fluttering  of  liie  heart,  ftnd  the  sickness,  sighiiigs,  hcAtltichef  etc.  Pmbably 
no  other  in%alid.v  rcaJly  feel  so  ill  as  these  patients;  the  whole  l»odily  runctiryos  are  dts- 
tttrbed,  and  consequently  a  depression  is  experienced  far  exceeding  that  which  actompa- 
niei^  any  real  organic  di^^case.  Such  patients  dcacnlK;  their  feelings  v\ith  the  utmost 
despondency;  Ihcy  eTspcricnce  successive  changes  of  teinperature»  which  they  style 
flushes  of  hcftt;  ihcy  complain  of  anorexia,  of  flitiulcnce^and  of  trritoiion  of  thcbowcU, 
uterus  or  urinary  organs*  In  fact,  ihcrc  is  not  a  single  viscus  which  does  not  suffer  dis- 
iurb.ince»  so  thot  every  disease  in  the  nosology  may,  in  turn,  be  supposed  to  be  present. 
Why  otic  organ  j>hould  suffer  more  tlian  another,  or  why  a  morbid  sensation  should  be 
experienced  in  this  part  of  the  body  rather  than  in  that,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
lie  anaitnnicid  distribution  of  the  nerves;  but  we  certainly  iJnd  th»i,  probably  owing  to 
lie  large  nupply  of  the  sympaiheiic  nerve  in  the  abdomen*  greater  depre«$ion  is  expe* 
rienccd  in  abdominal  than  in  other  forms  of  disease,  and  that  in  all  low  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  morbid  sensations  are  very  often  referred  to  this  regiun  of  the  Ixidy, 
Thus,  we  cannot  but  contrast  the  cheerful  di>^position  of  the  phthisical  patient,  when 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  with  llic  depression  observed  in  one  who  has  but  a  temporary 
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disturbance  of  his  stomach,  liver,  or  bowels;  and  another  indication  of  the  same  fact  is 
the  placing  of  the  emotions  in  these  parts,  as  expressed  by  the  term  "  bowels  of  com- 
passion." 

Under  the  most  varied  conditions,  both  in  men  and  women,  when  life  is  low,  a  number 
of  morbid  sensations  arise.  In  a  state  of  health  man  should  be  as  happy  and  joyous  as 
the  lark  flying  in  the  heavens ;  he  should  have  a  keen  sense  of  animal  enjoyment,  and  he 
should  feel  nothing  of  the  working  of  the  machinery  within  him ;  but  when  his  nervous 
system  is  depraved  he  becomes  conscious  of  all  these  movements,  he  feels  his  heart  beat, 
his  head  throb,  and  his  back  ache.  A  study  of  these  nervous  symptoms  would  probably 
show  in  what  order  they  appear ;  I  think  that  they  commence,  especially  in  women,  wiih 
a  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  that  this  is  followed  by  pains  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in 
the  back,  at  the  epigastrium,  over  the  collar-bones,  etc.  I  feel  uncertain  whether  these 
pains  are  altogether  subjective  or  due  to  some  prior  alteration  of  function  in  the  parts 
whence  the  pain  proceeds.  This  question,  however,  is  one  of  very  great  importance  in 
practice  ;  for  we  often  find  that,  by  attempting  to  relieve  symptoms,  we  gain  no  headway 
towards  overcoming  disease,  whilst  by  altogether  disregarding  them,  and  having  re- 
course to  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment,  we  can  ensure  a  cure  within  a  certain  period. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  spot  to 
which  the  morbid  sensation  is  attributed  is  frequently  attended  with  success.  Thus,  plas- 
ters to  the  side,  sedatives  to  the  stomach,  etc.,  do  give  relief.  Relieving  the  local  symp- 
toms in  this  way  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with  a  treatment  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nerve  centres  themselves. 

In  practice,  we  have  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  to  endeavor  to  discover  whether 
morbid  sensations  in  and  disturbances  of  the  viscera  are  due  to  anorganic  cause  or  to  the 
mere  failure  of  the  regulating  power  of  the  nerves;  that  is,  whether  the  disease  is  organic 
or  functional.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  doubly  difficult  in  females,  because  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  almost  every  form  of  disease  may  be  produced  by  their  more 
delicate  nervous  organization. 

We  can  imagine,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  in  the  case  of  a  steam-engine  working  irregu- 
larly we  might  for  a  time  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the  derangement  was  owing  to 
some  material  deficiency  in  the  valves  or  joints,  or  whether  it  was  due  simply  to  an  irregu- 
lar supply  of  steam.  Or,  again,  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  a  clock  perfect  in  all  its  parts 
moving  too  slowly,  from  the  simple  fact  of  the  weight  having  nearly  run  down. 

In  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  again,  an  exaltation  or  a  depression  of  function  is  con- 
stantly witnessed.  Such  conditions  are  observed  in  chorea,  in  hysteria,  and  in  various 
passions  of  the  mind.  Miiller  speaks  of  the  nervous  principle  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
as  being  in  a  state  of  tension  and  always  ready  to  act,  and  he  says  that  the  slijjhtest 
change  in  its  condition  excites  a  discharge  of  nervous  influence,  as  is  manifested  in 
laughing,  sneezing,  etc.  Thus  every  mental  impulse  to  motion  disturbs  the  balance  of 
this  tension  and  causes  a  discharge  of  nervous  influence  in  a  determinate  direction.  He 
also  compares  the  nervous  system  to  a  musical  organ,  with  its  bellows  charged  and  ready 
to  force  a  stream  of  air  in  any  direction,  according  to  the  particular  key  that  may  be 
touched.  Using  this  illustration,  we  may  imagine  the  air  either  to  rush  out  with  a  scream, 
or  to  be  hastily  allowed  to  pass  off"  by  the  larger  tubes,  or  to  be  diff'u^.  d  melodiously 
through  a  series  of  musical  pipes.  In  a  similar  way  the  superfluous  nerve-force  may  dis- 
play its  operations  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  temperament  of  the 
patient.  For  example,  I  have  seen  the  same  cause  produce  hysterics  in  a  mother  and 
chorea  in  her  child,  the  one  disease  being  almost  peculiar  to  the  adult  period  of  life, 
the  other  to  childhood.  The  same  fright  which  excited  so  great  an  amount  of  nerve- 
force  in  the  mother  as  to   cause  the   explosion  known  as  hysterics  operated  on  the 
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child  in  II  flower  manner,  and  gave  rise  to  the  less  violent  action  known  as  djoreau 
The  spinal  system  was  excited  to  over-action  by  the  cineritions  substance  above,  which 
h»d  been  unduly  stimulated  by  a  menial  shock,  and  remained  temporarily  impatircd  until 
the  di%ciii»e  was  cured.  The  explosion  of  nerve-force  by  an  hysterical  aiiack  acts  a*  m 
kind  wf  safely  valve,  protecting  the  intcnial  machinery  from  danger;  and  althuugb  ftll 
arc  not  nlikc  imprc*s»ionable,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  raay  nut  be  in  need  of 
it  when  acted  on  by  a  iufiTiciently  powerful  &tnnului^.  Evtin  in  the  sirong-niinded  Napo- 
Icon  a  fit  U  said  to  have  l>ecn  excited  by  p.i&sion.  More  commonly,  however,  relief  to 
an  ovcr-excitetl  nervous  *y4lem  is  afforded  by  laughing  or  crying.  Thus,  as  Byron  ob- 
serves, the  j>owcr  which  women  po^icss,  as  compared  with  men,  of  being  able  to  pjoi 
their  troubles  into  their  pocket-handkerchiefs*  is  no  fioubt  often  vcr)^  bencticial  to  them,  so 
far  as  their  health  u  concerned.  A  woman  who  is  excited,  if  she  do  not  go  into  hysterics 
or  have  a  good  cry,  often  %tlows  the  redundant  nerve-force  lo  escape  through  that  unruly 
memlicr  the  it»nguc,  and  thus  an  ejitrcmc  volubility  of  utterance  perhap  saves  her  from 
further  unp  I  ca^^ant  pi  ess.  Of  course,  the  talk  which  flaws  from  her  lips  1%  allogclhcr  dif- 
ferent from  the  result  of  an  intellectual  proccs*;  and  thus  it  is  <Xi\\  true  now,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  that  "anger  is  a  short  madne^.*'  In  Switterland,  last  summer,  I  met  an 
Irish  gen'Jeman,  who  told  me  that  he  could  make  his  wanu  known  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  buguoge,  but  that  when  he  was  irritated  and  wanted  to  swear  he  would  sometimes 
give  all  he  possessed  to  understand  German.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  superfluous  force 
escapes  by  the  limbs ;  thus  an  angry  person  slams  the  dour,  or  destroys  even  her  own 
property.  A  man  of  belter  sense,  when  vexed,  takes  a  walk,  and  thus  gets  rid  of  his 
extra  nerve-force;  or,  if  the  irritation  and  its  results  arc  more  chronic,  sits  down,  takes 
up  his  fM!n,  and  by  publishing  •*  ihc  whole  correspondence  **  eases  hb  mind. — Guys  //or- 
/*V<i/  Rcforti^  vol.  xii.,  1866,  p.  247. 

Dr.  F.  C*  Skey,  Esq.,  F.R.S,,  Consulling  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholo-^ 
mew's  Hospital,  has  said  in  respect  to  hysteria ; 


In  the  whole  range  of  practical  surgery  there  is,  perhap,  no  one  subject  that  clotrof 
your  earnest  study  more  impmant  than  that  which  I  have  selected  for  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing lectures,  tl  is  not  a  qucMion  oT  diagnosis  between  two  diseases  more  or  less 
resembling  each  other.  It  is  a  (question  of  disease  or  no  disease,  of  reality  or  imitation, 
of  true  or  false — of  whether  your  purgatives,  your  bleedings,  sweatings,  irritants  and 
counter-irritants,  and  your  whole  battery  of  antiphlogistics,  shall  be  launched  against  % 
true  disease  in  the  flesh,  or  its  ghost — whether  you  are  to  contend  with  a  reality  or  a 
shadow.  This  absence  of  discrimination  between  two  cnndilions  of  disease  and  no  dis- 
ease is  painfully  frcrjucnt  among  medical  men,  especially  among  those  to  whose  charge 
is  assigned  the  care  of  local  and  surgical  diseases.  "  In  one  shape  or  another,**  ob* 
serves  the  greatest  of  modern  surgeons,  "  you  will  meet  with  them  at  every  turn  of  your 
future  practice.*'  It  may  be  asserted  with  truth  that  every  part  of  the  human  Ijudy  sup- 
plied with  nerves,  be  they  cerebral,  spinal,  or  ganglionic,  may  become  under  provoca- 
tion the  scat  of  local  symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those  of  the  real  disease  to  which 
that  part  of  the  body  is  liable,  as  to  appear  identical  with  it,  and  the  resemblance  to 
which  is  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  the  best  of  us.  They  arc  not  coses  of  occasional  or 
rare  occurrence.  They  come  before  us  in  the  daily  and  hourly  walks  of  professional 
life.  They  monopolize  a  share,  and  not  a  small  one,  of  all  cases  under  treatment, 
whether  medical  or  surgical,  but  the  latter  predominate,  The  closer  you  scrutinize 
them,  the  more  penetrating  your  inquiry — looking  into,  and  not  at  them — the  more  pier- 
feet  will  be  your  diagnosis,  and  the  more  you  will  be  astuniished  that  a  form  of  disease 
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so  remarkable  and  so  common  should  have  hitherto  occupied  so  little  of  your  thoughts. 
It  is  well  to  call  your  attention  to  this  description  of  malady  at  the  early  stage  of  your 
career.  Many  men  pass  through  life,  engaged  in  active  warfare  against  disease,  on 
whose  convictions  this  variety  has  scarcely  dawned.  And  this  is  a  truly  remarkable 
fact,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  predominating  influence  which  the  heart  and  the 
arterial  system  exercise  over  the  judgment  of  the  profession  at  the  expense  of  a  system 
yet  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization,  more  sensitive,  and  more  liable  to  morbid  im- 
pressions— viz.,  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system. 

Whenever  a  new  case  of  disease  presents  itself  to  us  we  jump  to  the  old  doctrines  of 
inflammation,  we  talk  of  congestion,  and  of  capillary  action,  and  of  deposits  of  lymph, 
and  we  refer  the  attendant  pain  and  heat  to  an  inflammatory  condition,  of  which  the  local 
nervous  derangement  is  an  ordinary  symptom.  We  should  endeavor  to  assign  to  each 
system  its  proper  place  in  the  pathological  scale  and  to  discriminate  more  accurately 
than  is  generally  done  the  indications  which  belong  to  the  morbid  condition  of  each, 
whether  existing  in  combination  or  separately ;  for  be  assured  they  do  exist,  both  sepa- 
rately and  in  combination  with  each  other.  You  may  have  varieties  of  inflammation  in 
which  the  local  pain  is  trivial  when  compared  with  its  severity  in  other  cases,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  examples  daily  occur  in  which  local  as  well  as  general  derangement  of 
the  nerves,  whether  of  the  part  or  of  the  whole  body,  exists  as  a  condition  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  vascular  system.  Nor  is  this  derangement  conflned  to  the  sensory  nerves. 
If  we  have  local  pain  as  the  indication  of  excessive  activity  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  we 
have  spasm  and  convulsions,  indicating  derangement  of  the  nerves  of  motion,  each  of 
which,  or  both,  may  prevail  without  heat,  or  redness,  or  swelling.  We  daily  see  severe 
forms  of  nervous  exacerbation  without  the  slightest  corresponding  increase  of  action  in 
the  vascular  system.  There  is  this  important  difference  between  the  morbid  states  of  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems,  that,  while  local  inflammations  are  dependent  on  local 
causes,  aggravated  only  by  the  impaired  condition  of  the  general  health,  lotal  nervous 
diseases  for  the  most  part  originate  in  the  centres  of  nervous  power,  the  effects  of  which 
are  exhibited  in  remote  parts  of  the  body— it  may  be  in  a  pain  localized  in  a  given  spot, 
whether  on  the  surface  or  in  deeply-seated  parts  which,  to  our  senses,  holds  no  especial 
relation  to  its  nervous  centre ;  it  may  be  in  a  temporary,  or  spasmodic,  or  permanent 
contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles  bending  the  joints  of  the  extremities  in  permanent 
flexion,  or  oblir|uely  drawing  the  head  upon  the  trunk,  or  involving  the  whole  motor  sys- 
tem, as  in  tetanus.  No  known  nerve  that  conveys  sensibility  from  its  centre  to  its  per- 
iphery, no  motor  nerve  that  carries  volition  from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  a  voluntary 
muscle,  is  exempt  from  this  morbid  tendency. 

The  vascular  system,  consisting  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  has  its  own  special 
diseases,  peculiar  to  the  structures  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  attend- 
ant symptoms  are  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling,  the  latter  symptom  being  due  to  a 
separation  from  the  capillary  system  of  some  constituents  of  the  blood,  whether  in  a  fluid 
or  solid  form,  while  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves  and  the  structures  in  which  they 
originate  are  characterized  by  simple  aggravation  or  excess  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves 
affected,  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  running  into  pain,  and  the  moving 
power  of  motor  nerves  into  convulsions,  or  spasm,  or  permanent  contraction.  In  diseases 
of  the  vascular  system  we  have  changes  of  structure;  in  the  latter,  not.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  very  clear  the  line  which  separates  the  two  classes  of  disease,  lest  we  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  applying  to  both  the  remedial  agents  which  are  applicable  to  one 
only.  The  diseases  originating  in  or  involving  the  vascular  system  we  treat  locally  by 
various  agents — leeches,  blhters,  etc. ;  in  diseases  confined  to  the  nervous  system  these 
local  remedies  are  useless  and  even  injurious,  and  we  treat  them  through  the  constitution. 
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In  c&scs  of  lie  flo  we  derive  benefil  from  leeches^  or  blistersg  or  fTom  other  forms  of  deple- 
tive Agents  ?     Assuredly  not» 

Nuw  the  tlisea^  which  forms  the  subject  we  have  to  consider  tse longs  lo  the  iicrvooi 
and  not  to  the  vascular  clsi^s,  and   I  select  from  this  variety  ihat  occosioi     ^  ^n 

under  the  term  *»  hptcria,"  than  which  no  name  can  be  more  inappropriate  -■  n- 

ible*  It  may  well  he  doubted  whether,  except  under  very  occasional  circam*Litiv«s, 
such  a  relation  holds  l:>ctwcen  the  womb  and  this  remarkable  train  of  symptoms  as  to  jus- 
tify the  employment  of  the  term  hyHleria*  In  the  large  majority  of  caiies  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  them  beyond  that  which  the  disease  holds  with  ihe  other  organs  of  tlie 
body.  In  the  name  of  a  disea^te  we  are  supposed  to  recognixe  its  form  and  nature, 
whereas  the  term  I  have  quoted  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  idea  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  And  there  is  a  positive  objection  to  the  resort  to  it  in  the  fact  that  ihe  word  car- 
tics  with  it  the  association  of  a  malady  of  small  and  insignificant  dimensions,  while  the 
malady  itself  b  of  great  magnitude.  We  a<*oci»iie  with  it  the  idea  of  **  hysterics  '*  and 
**  vajxjrs,"  as  ihcy  were  formerly  called.  -  I  wish  to  raise  your  attention  to  the  level  of  a 
great  malady,  and  not  of  a  trivial  derangement  of  the  hour.  I  remember  a  law  caiie  in 
which  the  counsel  challenged  a  medical  witness  as  lo  the  name  of  the  disease  and  he 
replied,  hysteria.  "Hysteria!"  said  the  learned  counsel,  addressing  the  Jury,  *•  we  all 
know  what  hysteria  means*  My  client  has  come  into  court  to  obtain  compensation  from 
s  jury  of  his  ctmutry  for  a  fiermancnt  injury  by  which  all  his  prospects  arc  blighted,  ctir., 
etc.,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  witness  Imjx,  with  no  sympathy  for  his  minforluoe,  pro* 
claims  the  disease  to  he  a  case  of  trumpery  hysterics  !*'  and  the  jury,  with  rod  m  hand, 
let  it  fall  heavily  on  the  defendant's  back.  But  there  is  a  more  solid  objection  than  the^c, 
vii*,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  false  pathology,  in  the  employment  of  a  term  that  conveys 
an  injpre^ision  of  it*  source  and  nature  founded  in  error.  The  disease  ctmiists  in  the 
local  evidence  of  some  irritation  or  derangement  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres'of  the  body,  viz,,  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord — at  least,  such  is  the  receiveil  pathol- 
ogy. But  the  subject  is  a  very  o1)scure  one.  We  have  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  we 
mean  by  •»  irritation/*  We  all  cmployil,  aiKl  so  general  is  its  use  that  I  don't  know  how 
we  can  get  on  without  it.  "Irritation  of  the  nersous  centres"  is  a  useful  and  nul  ill* 
Sounding  phrase,  though  somewhat  mysterious,  but  it  is  no  reflcclion  on  medical  science 
that  we  can't  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  as  the  term  is  somewhat  witle  m  iU  ap> 
plication  and  does  not  commit  its  employer  to  any  very  defined  opinion  on  obscure  mat* 
ters,  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  at  all,  I  presume  we  shall  rcuin  it. 
One  g^Kid  reason  thai  may  be  assigned  for  the  persistent  employment  of  the  term  hy:»teria 
^ — a  term  we  all  know  to  be  objectionable — is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for  it. 
We  call  the  disease  "  local  nervous  irritation/*  It  is  **  cxalled  nervous  seusibility/'  but 
in  naming  a  disease  so  definite  as  this  we  require  a  term  equally  pointed  and  definite  with 
the  thing  itself.  That  we  have  not  got.  Sir  B.  Brodic  says  :  **  I  employ  the  term  hys- 
teria  because  it  is  in  common  use,  but  the  etymology  is  calculated  to  lead  to  great  mtsap> 
prehension.'* 

Failing  the  name,  let  us  look  at  the  thing,  and  if  it  be  so  critical  as  I  have  assured 
you,  let  us  attach  to  it  the  great  importance  iIh  frequency  and  its  magnitude  demand. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  truth  that  every  part  of  the  body  may  become*  under  pn»voca- 
tion,  the  seat  of  an  apparent  disease  that  in  rediiy  does  not  exist ;  that  it  may,  and  oftcu 
does,  assume  ail  ihe  attributes  of  reality  with  an  exaciness  of  imitation  which  nothing 
short  of  careful  and  accurate  diagnosis  can  distinguish  from  the  real  disease.  Vou  tbink 
this  is  tm(x:>sbible.  Surety  you  know  a  diseased  knee  Joint  when  you  see  it,  Y^ou  find 
severe  pain,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement.  The  temperature  of  the  joint  may 
be  raised,  and  it  is  slightly  swelled.    You  Icecli*  you  bluttcr,  you  employ  on  iodine  lini- 
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mcnt  (few  cases  escape  il),  you  may  even  resort  to  issues,  but  the  evtl  remains  in  spite  of 
all  your  remedies,  which  have  been  applied  to  the  wrong  »* system.'*  It  h  the  nervous, 
not  the  vascular  that  is  involved »  but  the  nervous  ha5»  imitated  tlic  vascular,  and  deluded 
you,  and  led  to  the  employment  of  false  remedies,  which  have  failed  to  reduce  the  pain 
or  give  mobility  to  the  joint,  and  the  general  influence  of  whidi  on  the  health  of  the 
patient  cannot  be  said  to  have  proved  eminently  serviceable. 

The  case,  on  more  perfect  investigation,  proves  to  be  one  of  load  nervous  irritation  or 
hysteria.  Vou  think  you  will  not  ht  again  deceived,  but  you  are  mistaken.  A  single 
error*  corrected  by  the  experience  of  another,  will  not  teach  you  hysteria.  You  are  con* 
suhed  by  a  lady  in  reference  to  a  daughter  of  1 8  or  20  years  of  age,  who  has  exhibited 
failing  health  for  some  time,  and  now  complains  of  her  inability  to  walk  in  conscfjucnce 
of  a  pain  in  her  back.  You  examine  her,  and  discover  that  ihc  suffers  extremely  on  pres- 
sure over  two  or  three  of  the  lower  dorsal  vcrtebne  or  on  any  other  of  the  twenty*four. 
You  repeat  the  examination  with  the  same  result,  and  you  make  a  report  to  the  mother 
that  her  daughter  has  **  !»pinal  disease."  The  result  of  your  opinion  is  two  or  more  years' 
confinement  to  her  couch^  coupled  with  the  usual  allowance  of  restricted  diet,  aUcrativc 
and  other  depletive  medicines,  leeches,  blisters,  and  issues.  Suppose  these  structures 
which  you  have  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  organic  disease  to  be  examined  under  a  micro* 
scope,  wb«it  would  you  discover?  Nothing.  There  is  no  disease  whatever.  As  the 
nature  of  this  malady  dawns  upon  you,  now  awakening  to  a  conviction  of  its  frci|uency, 
you  resolve  to  be  more  wary  in  your  future  diagnosis.  You  are  now  consulted  by  an- 
other young  female  patient  on  account  of  a  tendency  in  one  or  more  fingers  to  close  in 
llcxion.  In  the  attempt  to  straighten  them  you  cause  intense  pain,  and,  if  pereistcd  in, 
the  consequences  may  be  serious.  Your  patient  appears  in  fair  average  health,  and  all 
her  funaions  arc  regular  and  healthy,  while  the  hand,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  is  use- 
less. Under  the  idea  that  she  may  have  some  chronic  inflammation  of  the  theca  or  of  the 
palmar  fascia,  you  treat  it  with  the  usual  remedies.  But  your  remedies  produce  no  im* 
pression  on  the  finger,  which  continues  ob-^tinatcly  Hexed  as  Ijefore.  You  adopt  another 
principle  of  treatment,  founded  upon  a  more  correct  diagnosis,  and  your  patient  recovers. 
These  cases  sound  strange  to  your  limited  experience.  You  think  they  are  rare^  and 
brought  forward  from  a  distance  and  with  an  effort.  By  no  means.  They  arc  cases  of 
daily  ixrcurrence.  If  you  couhl  suddenly  throw  off  that  nebulous  vision  of  vascular  dis- 
ease which  years  of  bad  paihoh^  have  impressed  upon  your  judgment,  you  would  sec 
them  in  their  true  light.  You  may  deem  them  to  be  exceptional.  I  assure  you  they  con* 
stitutc  the  rule  of  disease,  and  not  the  exception,  ^eal  Jis/aje  is  the  fxctf/ta».  Speak* 
ing  of  one  variety,  and  they  have  all  characters  in  common,  Sir  B.  Brodic,  a  man  who 
rarely  committed  an  error  in  diagnosis,  says:  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  among 
the  higher  cbtv^ics  of  society,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  female  patients  who  are  commonly 
•apposed  to  talwr  under  diseases  of  the  joints  labor  under  hysteria,  and  nothing  else/' 
I  would  venture  to  enlarge  this  statement  as  regards  the  **  upper  classes'*  by  including  a 
large  prop^irlion  of  the  lower,  for  much  of  my  own  experience  of  hysteria  hA^  been  ob- 
tained from  the  wards  of  St.  Barthoh^mew's  Hospital,  and  in  reference  to  spinal  affections 
In  young  persons,  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  real  disease  is  not  found  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  one  case  in  twenty,  and  even  this  is  a  liberal  allolroent.  Have  you  never 
eirpcricnccd  the  dilliculty  of  discovering  an  object  floating  in  the  air,  such  as  a  bird  sing* 
ttig  overhead  or  an  early  star  in  the  evening  ?  When  once  the  object  becomes  visible  the 
eye  is  readily  adjusted  to  it,  and  when  you  look  again  in  the  right  direaion  it  is  the  first 
object  that  strikes  the  eye. 

And  so  with  this  class  of  diseases.  They  are  not  seen,  because  they  are  not  looked 
for.     Jf  you  will  so  focus  your  mental  vision,  and  endeavor  to  distinguish  the  mtnule 
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texture  of  yoar  CAses,  and  look  Into  and  not  at  them«  you  will  Acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  description^  and  you  will  adopt  a  sound  principle  of  ireatrocm  ihat  mceU  dlvcasc 
face  to  face  with  a  direct  instead  of  an  oblique  force,  which  far  too  generally  claims  the 
credit  of  a  success  for  which  nature  alone  h  responsible. 

I  have  selected  above  three  varieties  of  this  local  hysteric  affection*  Let  us  consider 
them  a  Irtllc  mure  in  detail,  wtth  a  view  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  elates  them  under 
diseases  of  the  lirsl  or  vascular  divi.^ion,  by  which  I  mean  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
bloodvessels  leading  to  changes  of  structure  or  altered  relations,  whether  by  suppuration 
or  ulceration,  or  fibrinous  depoi>it»  or  local  death  of  the  tissuei  involx'ed.  In  the  first 
case  the  knee  is  the  scat  of  pain.  The  jubject  is  a  young  female.  What  evidence  do 
we  commonly  look  for  when  the  joint  is  really  diseased  ?  We  look  first  for  a  cause. 
Diseased  jointik  don't  occur  without  a  palpable  one.  and  particularly  in  young  persons. 
There  has  been  no  violence,  no  fall  or  blow,  to  which  to  attribute  it.  Had  there  been, 
the  nature  of  the  di^ea$»e  is  obvious  enough.  There  is  no  considerable  increase  of  heat. 
and,  if  inBnmmation  is  present,  perceptible  increase  of  heat  is  constant.  There  is  no  efhi- 
iion  into  ihc  joint ;  the  form  of  the  articulation  is  unchanged.  The  pain  and  the  immo* 
bility  or  stiffness  of  the  joint  remain,  notwithstanding  your  remedies.  Local  depletion 
relieves  the  pain  of  inflammation,  but  not  of  hysteria.  But  you  persist  in  your  principle, 
and  the  depletive  principle  is  continued,  and  thus  months  elapse — yes,  even  years,  I 
wms  once  told  by  a  young  lady  that  she  had  applied  twenty^seven  blisters  to  her  knee- 
joint*  from  which  she  could  not  sny  she  had  derived  any  beneBt.  Now,  it  ought  to  be 
obvious  that  if  a  painful  joint,  occurring  in  a  young  female  without  local  cause,  is  un< 
altered  in  fomi  or  site,  and  is  free  from  beat  or  rednes*,  and  that  the  chief  and  almost 
the  only  symptom,  that  of  pain,  varies  m  degree  at  different  times  and  is  fluctuating  in 
character,  the  disease  is  not  of  the  inflammatory  class,  and  if  not,  it  must  be  nervous, 
and  you  cannot  cure  pain  with  leeches.  You  know  that  pain  alone,  which  consists  in 
an  exalted  nervous  sensibility,  does  not  con^^titute  what  we  strictly  understand  by  the 
term  durasf,  although  we  ajiply  it  generally  to  any  deviation  from  health,  whether  local 
or  crm&titutional.  At  length  the  truth  is  brought  home  to  you.  You  change  your  treat- 
ment by  the  subfttituti^.n  of  local  sedatives  and  general  tonics,  and  your  potient  moves 
forward  in  tlie  direction  of  recovery. 

Take  the  second  case.  You  have  declared  your  opinion  that  thb  girl  is  the  subject  of 
di«teaAe  of  the  spine  upon  the  evidence  of  local  pain  produced  by  pressure  of  the  fingers 
on  the  spinous  proce*ises  of  the  vertebra.  It  has  escaped  your  observation  that  this*  pain 
is  equaUy  severe,  whether  pressure  is  slight  or  not,  that,  in  fact,  the  degree  of  pain  in- 
dicated by  either  writhing  or  exclamation  holds  no  relation  to  the  force  of  the  pre^^sure 
made.  The  slightest  touch  creates  as  much  suffering  as  the  greatest  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  o/iin  more.  It  is  on  this  evidence  alone  you  have  founded  your  opinion  of 
disease  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  on  this  evidence  you 
have  consigned  this  young  lady  to  two  years'  conhnemtnt  to  her  couch,  to  the  loss  of 
education,  to  rei»tricted  social  and  domestic  intercourse  with  her  family  and  friends,  and 
to  much  moral  and  phy^cal  suffering.  Now,  when  you  talk  of  disease  of  the  spine, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  What  structure  is  diseased,  and  what  form  of  disease  is  present  ? 
Is  it  seated  in  the  body,  or  in  the  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  or  in  the  entire  bone  ?  And 
what  description  of  disease  has  invaded  the  particular  vertebra  of  the  twcnty^four  ?  Is 
it  inflammation,  or  caiies,  or  necrosis  ?  Caries,  you  will  say,  and  you  select  this  form, 
because,  and  only  because,  you  know  the  spinal  column  is  the  subject  of  carious  disease 
under  conditions  favoring  it.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  feature  in  carious  disease  of 
bone  well  worthy  of  notice — vvj.,  that  it  is  almost  destitute  of  pain,  that  there  eiiiivts  no 
relation  between  the  extent  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  great,  and  the  pain  aitendani 
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on  It.  It  Is  not  like  inflaininAtioti  of  bone,  whether  sitnptc  or  severe,  or  necrosU ,  Pre- 
suming this  statement  true*  can  you,  in  reason,  feel  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  disease 
obtained  by  manual  pressure?  Then,  again,  where  is  the  disea5ic  situated?  If  in  the 
body  of  the  vertebra,  is  it  not  almost  absurd  to  suppose  you  can  detect  it  by  the  i^light 
pressure  of  the  Bnger  an  ike  summit  of  the  ipin&us  protessti^  which  are  them.selves  rarely 
involved. 

Fifty  or  Mxty  years  ago,  a  provincial  surgeon  of  some  note  rccommendetl  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  hot  sponge  to  the  spine,  with  a  view  to  delect  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  vcr- 
tcbnc.  There  was  some  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this  subject  at  thai  time  j  there  is  none 
now.  Of  all  the  fallacies  that  cling  to  professional  practice,  of  all  the  false  doctrines 
which  the  pardonable  ignorance  of  a  former  generation  has  entailed  on  modern  surgery, 
none  can  surpa*^  that  which  affects  to  detect  carious  disease  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  by 
drawing  the  hnger^  down  the  spine.  It  is  only  not  ludicrous,  because  the  consequences 
are  so  serious  to  the  victim,  tt  would  be  a  bold  as-sertion  that  such  morbid  changes  in 
the  spimvl  column  cannot  occur;  but  I  do  think  humanity  would  be  a  gainer,  if  all 
teachers  concurred  in  asserting  that  they  could  not^  so  rare  is  the  real  disease,  and  so 
palpable  to  the  eye  when  present.  Suppose  a  young  person,  in  moderately  good  health, 
and  occupied  in  daily  exercise,  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  with- 
out any  other  indication,  should  you  be  warranted  in  declaring  she  had  serious  disease  of 
the  bone  ?  Look  to  the  functions  of  this  important  column ;  how  is  it  possible  it  can 
support  the  body  in  the  upright  posture,  if  one  or  more  of  ihe  component  bones  of  the 
pillar  are  destroyed  ?  And  yet  I  have  known  many  examples,  in  which  the  subject  of 
this  imaginary  disease  has  joined  a  party,  and  danced  for  the  whole  evening.  One  wonders 
thai  such  a  person  did  not  drop  into  pieces.  For  myself,  I  candidly  declare  that  I  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  case  of  true  disease  of  this  form.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  spinal  af« 
fections  and  destructions  of  bone  to  any  amount  in  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess,  or  in  angu- 
lar curvature,  or  of  damage  done  to  the  column  by  local  injury ;  but  to  these  suppositi* 
tious  cases,  which  exist  only  in  the  brain  of  the  surgeon,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  if  they  exist 
otherwijiC  than  as  rare  examples  of  spinal  disease,  I  have  much  to  learn.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  person  recover  from  actual  disease  of  the  spine?  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
death  inevitably  follows,  though  that  result  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  I  allude  to 
recovery  without  some  distortion,  or  some  permanent  evidence  of  past  disease.  And 
yet  you  may  be  suq>rised  when  I  assure  you  that  all  these  young  people  recover  sooner 
or  later — sooner,  if  the  surgeon  in  attendance  is  familiar  with  hysteric  affections!  later, 
if  he  is  not.  Thirty  or  forty  years  since,  these  cases  were,  happily  for  our  time,  far  more 
common  than  at  present.  At  that  date,  and  for  how  many  years  anterior  t  know  not,  all 
the  seaside  towns  were  crowded  with  young  ladies,  between  seventeen  and  twenty^five 
years  of  age  and  beyond  it,  who  were  con6ned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  were 
wheeled  about  on  the  shore  in  baih*chairs,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  sulijects 
of  spinal  disease.  They  were  placed  under  much  medical  and  dietetic  discipline,  not  of 
the  most  invigorating  character,  and  the  targe  majority  carried  a  pair  of  handsome  issues 
xxk  the  back  !  Hnghton,  Worthing,  Hastings,  and  other  places  on  the  south  coa^it  were 
tenanted  largely  by  these  unfortunate  females,  to  which  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  youn^ 

itlemen  was  added.  What  has  become  of  all  these  cases  ?  They  appear  to  have 
vanished  just  in  proportion  as  the  eyes  of  the  surgeons  have  opened  to  the  al»urdity  of 
inferring  that  pain  alone,  which  locates  itself  with  remarkable  precision  in  hysteria  on  a 
given  vertebra  can  indicate  the  presence  of  organic  disease  of  the  body  of  the  bone  with- 
out collateral  evidence  in  its  favor.  When  the  spinal  column  is  really  diseased  the  case 
is  obvious  at  a  glance ;  the  health  is  degenerate,  and  the  whole  system  proclaims  to  the 
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eye  of  the  sur^eoii  the  prrseiice  of  a  great  evil.     These  enaroples  »rc  but  a  mtsemble 
mockery  of  the  nsiiHty  tnd  a  fraud  on  the  judgment  of  the  ignomni. 

With  regnnl  to  the  thinl  example*  that  of  permanent  flcxioti  of  the  fingers,  it  is  apvpft- 
rcntly  so  truly  local  an  affection  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  error,  tioi  only  becait$c  hys- 
teric affections  arc  not  hatrstudic^l.  When  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  is  permonentJy 
flexed  from  IocaI  causes,  the  seat  of  the  di«exi*c  will  be  found  in  the  f&5>cial  structures  of 
the  h^ind  or  in  the  finger  itself,  or  ft  joint  may  have  been  diseased  or  dislocated  ;  but  here 
there  is  no  tHickentng,  nor  hardness,  or  other  morbid  change  of  f-tructure.  The  6nger  is 
simply  bent,  and  the  attempt  to  straighten  it  is  painfuK  The  cause  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  flcKor  muscle  is  referred  lo  its  nervous  centre  placed  in  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinAJ  cord. 

It  lA  not  an  easy  task  to  select  the  class  of  constitutions  most  liable  to  hysteric  diseases. 
ProbAbly  under  certain  conditions  of  impaired  health  the  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
muiiily  would  give  evidence  of  ils  presence.  Certainly  it  is  uncommon  in  the  luwcrcla.ss 
of  males,  and  among  those  who  occupy  the  betls  in  our  public  hospitals.  We  know,  on 
the  other  hand,  thnt  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the  young  female  members  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  of  !>uch  as  live  a  Itfc  of  ease  and  luxury,  those  who  have  limited  respnnsi- 
bilitie*i  in  life,  of  no  comjielled  occu)>ation,  and  who  have  l»oth  time  and  inclination  lo 
indulge  in  the  world's  pleasures — persons  cosily  excited  to  mental  emotion,  of  sensitive 
feeling,  often  delicate  and  rctincd.  Such  are  among  the  mental  aitribntes  of  hysteria^ 
fiiit  hysteric  diseases  are  not  conHned  to  the  young.  I  have  seen  many  examples  in  fe* 
males  of  40  to  50.  Do  not  imagine  hy»tcria  is  a  disease  of  persons  of  weak  minds.  It 
will  often  selcci  for  its  victim  a  female  member  of  a  family  exhibiting  more  than  usual 
force  and  decision  of  character,  of  strong  resolution,  fearless  of  danger,  bold  riders,  hav- 
ing  plenty  nf  what  is  termed  nrn'r.  If  you  tell  snch  young  people  they  are  nervous, 
they  take  offence,  because  they  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  so  may  you. 
And  Jhcy  may  well  misinterpret  it,  for,  like  the  woni,  »*  irritation,"  iu  popular  meaning 
is  both  various  and  indefinite.  It  is  essential  that  we  attach  a  dc6nite  idea  to  this  term 
in  its  diFereni  applications,  and  I  mu^it  digress  for  a  moment  to  endeavor  to  explaiJi 
them. 

I  have  already  used  it  in  one  sense. 

1st,  The  wortl  nerve  is  used  lo  express  the  ment^  condition  of  vigor,  boldness,  and 
resolution— as  when  a  man's  nerves  are  strong  tip  to  meet  danger ;  ao  ladiet  are  said  to 
ride  with  more  or  less  *•  nerve." 

2d.  We  employ  it  in  its  physical  sense  as  a  part  of  the  genenU  system  of  the  nerves  of 
the  body. 

3d.  We  have  the  terms  "  nervous  system,'*  which  may  be  not  inappropriately  defined 
as  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  •*  system  of  nerves  **  in  its  physical  sense  that  the 
physiology  of  a  part  holds  to  its  anatomy.  Yet  this  definition  is  imperfect,  becau<^e  the 
properties  of  the  nerves  of  the  cercbro'.^pinal  system,  with  the  small  exception  of  those  of 
specific  sensibility,  i»uch  as  sight,  smell,  taste,  etc.,  begin  and  end  in  the  functions  of  mo* 
tion  and  sensation.  By  the  term  *•  nervous  system  *'  we  understand  the  general  influence 
which  the  nerves  in  a  phyMcal  sense  exert  on  the  constitution,  the  healthy  or  tonic  con* 
dition  of  which  is  in  a  ratio  with  the  combined  force  of  the  two  systems — vix.,  tlie  arte- 
rial, or  circulation  of  blood,  and  the  ncrvoos.  Health  depends  on  the  coincidence  of 
these  systems  in  perfect  action.  If  the  circulation  fails  in  power,  the  consequence  of  this 
weakness  falls  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  dependent  on  the  circulation  for  its  hcahh 
and  vigor.  Failing  an  adequate  supply  of  blood,  this  system  is  unstrung*,  and  morbid 
sensations,  endless  in  variety,  take  the  place  of  real ;  and  of  all  consequences,  hysteria  is 
the  most  common*     In  the  defBcicnt  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  the  faculties  of  the 
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mind  urt  involved.  Confidence  of  strength  gives  place  to  fear,  mental  vigor  to  weak- 
ness antl  irresolution.  Such  mdicattons  as  arc  untrue  to  the  real  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  \hc  physical  $en&i)lions  are  false  and  deceptive.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  large 
propfirtion  of  cases  of  persons  who  come  into  courts  of  Jaw  for  compensation  for  what 
are  erroneously  deemed  perroanenl  injury,  bringing  with  them  headaches,  spinal  pains, 
tingling  of  the  extremities,  impaired  vision^  loss  of  memory,  and  many  other  symptoms 
of  an  un'itrung  nervous  system — a  series  of  grievances  of  the  incurable  nature  of  which 
an  acute  lawyer  takes  care  to  provide  hin^self  with  ample  testimony,  and  which  will  al- 
ways be  obtained  so  long  as  the  diseases  of  the  vascular  system  and  their  consequences 
monopolize  a  too  prominent  share  of  the  attention  of  our  profession.  I  have  traced  sev- 
eral of  these  persons  in  iheir  after  career,  the  large  majority  of  whom  entirely  recover, 
I  believe  it  is  to  the  prevalence  of  error  tn  the  early  management  of  ihese  persons,  who 
are  almost  invariably  subjected  to  depletive  treatment,  and  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  nervous  diseases  which  prevails  in  the  profession^  that  large  sums  are  awarded  for  in- 
juries erroneously  supposed  to  be  permanent  and  incurable.  Can  it  be  reasonably  c%* 
pected  that  the  tnith  will  be  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer  so  long  as  our  own 
opinions  are  yet  uninstnicted  upon  it  ?  Sooner  or  later  their  true  nature  will  become 
cstabltshed  fact^  in  the  minds  of  our  profeiMon,  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  painful 
discrepancies  of  opinion  among  medical  men  that  now  prevail*  The  light  of  improved 
Imowledge  will  dissolve  the  daily  mysteries  which  surround  these  cases  in  the  form  of 
fttppfised  sjnnal  concussions,  partial  paralyMS,  effusions  into  the  theca  vcrtebralis,  thicken- 
ing of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  lesions  of  this  organ  or  that-  These, 
as  Dr.  Sydenham  declares,  are  but  imitations  and  resemblances,  and  not  realities,  and 
that  they  deceive  the  multitude  is  undoubteti.  When  real  disease  prevails  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men  as  to  its  existence. 

It  h  a  very  interesting  question^  to  investigate  how  far  the  functions  of  the  mtnd  are 
involved  in  hysteric  disease,  and  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  it,  whether  the  relation 
between  lliem  is  direct  and  immediate,  or  remote.  In  cases  of  local  pain,  and  nlso  the 
local  contraction  of  mtLscles,  arising  either  from  an  excessive  action  of  one  muscle,  or 
from  the  loss  of  harmony  of  action  with  its  antagonist*  as  in  a  permanently  Hexed  forearm 
or  finger,  it  seems  difficult  to  identify  the  evil  with  that  part  of  the  brain  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  seat  of  mind.  And  yet  an  inquiry  into  the  past  history  of  such  persons  will 
often  reveal  the  fact  that  they  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  the  subjects  of  general  or 
paroxysmal  hysteria,  or,  in  other  w*>rds,  that  they  have  had  hysteric  fits ;  and  as  mental 
emotiijii  is  more  or  less  associated  with  this  form  of  hysteria,  it  would  appear  not  unreason- 
able to  infer  some  remote  relation  between  the  mind  and  this  variety  of  a  disease  appA-^ 
rcntly  simply  local  in  its  nature.  There  is  something  in  the  mentaj  development  of  these 
young  persons  very  characteristic.  They  are  quick  and  excitable,  liable  to  sudden  emo- 
tion without  adequate  cause.  In  very  young  persons  the  local  disease  may  be  developed 
t>cforc  the  mental  character  is  fully  matured,  but  advancing  years  will  exhibit  its  peculiar 
features. 

his  curiuUH  to  observe  the  influence  which  the  nervous  system  exerts  on  the  daily  con* 
dition  of  ws  all.  When  unstrung  it  preys  upon  ourselves.  It  is  not  in  the  varying  force 
in  our  pulse,  for  that  gauge  is  not  sufficiently  fine  to  detect  the  variations  of  health,  that 
we  can  refer  in  consciousness  gf  strength  and  vigor  on  one  day  that  fails  us  on  another, 
it  is  lliat  our  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  unstrung.  There  is  a  real  illness  and  a  fac- 
titiotis  illnest,  and  in  this  we  observe  the  remarkable  influence  of  mind  in  exercising  a 
•wntrolling  power  over  the  body.  People  without  compulsory  occupation,  who  lead  a 
life  of  twith  lioddy  and  mer>tal  inactivity — people  whose  means  are  sufficiently  ample  to  m^ 
dulge  in,  and  who  can  purchase  (he  luxury  of  illness,  the  daily  visit  of  the  physician,  and, 
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not  the  leasts  the  sympathy  of  fricnd% — thc*se  real  comforts  come  home  to  the  hearts  of 
tbo§c  ornamental  members  of  society  who  arc  living  examples  of  an  intense  sensibility, 
cither  morbid  or  genuine,  who  can  afford  to  be  ill,  and  wiil  not  make  the  clfon  lo  be  wclL 
They  are.  in  truths  well  i>r  ill,  as  you  thoo&e  to  take  it,  and  they  are  only  ill  liecause  tbey 
fii.ll  in  mental  effort^  that  mental  resolution  which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  rouse  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Kidy  and  thrvtw  off  the  sensations  of  U^siiudc,  of  unreal  fatij^ue 
and  weariness  of  IxKly  and  mind.  A  poor  man  cannot  afford  thi^  indulgence^  and  so  he 
throws  the  sensations  a.side  by  mental  resolution. 

There  is  a  real  fatigue  and  a  nervous  or  unreal  fatigue.  A  lady  will  tell  you  she  was 
f  tired  Uiat  she  could  not  walk  another  Atcp.  She  thinks  so,  and  without  an  adequale 
otive  she  cannot  make  the  required  eflbrt.  Give  her  the  motive,  such  as  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  a  relative  or  friend  at  a  diNtance,  and  she  will  extend  her  walk  to  miles  without 
effort  or  subsequent  fatigue.  How  is  this  ?  It  is  that  by  a  great  motive  acting  through 
her  mind  she  has  called  upon  those  dormant  powers  of  her  system  which  are  possessed  by 
all  of  us  to  be  employed  on  critical  occas«qfis.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  body  subject  to  a 
degree  of  fatigue  so  great  that  an  adequate  motive  will  not  obtain  renewed  exertion. 
When  a  lady  tells  you  she  can  only  venture  on  a  walk  of  half  a  mile,  you  will  understand 
tJiat  ihU  effort  is  determined,  by  the  ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary  motive*  It  is  your 
duty  as  her  medical  attendant  to  place  before  her  such  inducements  to  a  greater  effort  as 
shall  call  on  the  exercise  of  her  dormant  power,  /A^  reserve  fund  of  physical  strength, 
and  she  will  walk  four  times  the  distance  without  fatigue.  A  poor  man  runs  a  race 
against  time,  and  reaching  the  goal  he  drops  from  fatigue.  Offer  him  at  the  moment 
£\K30  if  he  will  run  one  hundred  yards  farther.  He  will  accept  the  offer,  run  the  re< 
quired  distance,  and  then  drop.  This  is  resolution  acting  on  his  muscular  poweri 
through  his  nervous  system,  screwed  up  liy  an  extraordinary  effort. 

And  this  law  of  Nature  is  applicable  to  us  all  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  world. 
A  man  resolves  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  a  given  day,  and  he  com- 
pletes the  task  he  has  assigned  himself  by  virtue  of  his  lesolution.  Such  resolntioa  is 
eminently  protective  against  fatigue. 

A  question  arises  to  one*s  mind — Is  hysteria  what  is  termed  a  specific  disease,  or  is  it 
the  invariable  result  of  a  condition  of  health  into  which  all  persons  pass  in  reduced  states 
of  bodily  vigor,  but  only  modified  in  degree  ?  I  presume  it  is  associated  with  a  |>eculiar 
organi.^m  common  to  man,  but  not  involving  all,  as  some  j>crsons  amenable  to  the  infiuence 
of  mesmerism  p;ii»s  readily  into  profound  sleep,  while  others  are  entirely  unaffected  by  it. 
It  notoriously  is  far  more  common  in  women  than  m  men,  and  in  young  persons  from 
the  age  of  17  to  JO,  in  the  unmarried  than  in  the  married.  We  do  not  associate  hysteric 
affection*-  with  jiersons  of  either  sex  who  arc  characterized  by  vigor  of  mind,  of  strong 
will,  of  strength  and  firmness  of  character.  Such  persons  may  be  reduced  by  protracted 
Illness  to  a  condition  of  weakness  both  bodily  and  mental,  but  they  do  not  in  their  re- 
duced strength,  so  far  as  I  know,  exhibit  any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  hysteric  affections. 
There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  hysteria  which  affords  evidence  on  this  subjecL  It  is 
notorious  that  the  sight  of  a  person  under  an  hysteric  attack  has  a  tendency  to  involve 
other  hysteric  fiersons  around  her.  It  ha*^  happened  to  me  several  times  in  my  hospital 
career  to  witness  the  contagious,  or  rather  the  imitative,  form  of  active  or  parL>Kysmal 
hysteria  on  a  large  scale.  On  one  of  these  occa.sions,  in  a  ward  of  twelve  females,  no 
less  than  nine  young  women  were  affected  at  llic  same  time.  Several  were  so  violent  as 
to  call  for  the  assistance  of  sisters,  nurses  and  other  servants  of  the  establishment  to  re- 
strain them ;  and  inasmuch  as  a  person  under  the  influence  of  hysteria  brings  into  action 
all  the  latent  strength  of  her  muscular  frame,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  her  apparent 
strength,  the  services  of  these  attendants  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose — several 
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requiring  three  or  four  strong  men  to  prevent  injury  lo  their  persons.  The  attack  com- 
mences in  the  pcnon  of  one  girl,  who  may  have  been  the  subject  of  some  irivi*!  operation, 
ot  been  brought  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  ili^ease  by  mentA.1  emotion.  No 
sooner  is  ihc  condition  of  this  jmticnt  observed  by  her  fellow* patients  than  her  influence 
is  felt  throughout  the  ward,  and  the  second  subject  moy  become  involved,  occupying  m 
be<i  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room,  and  thus  it  po&ses  irregularly  fram  bed  to  l>ed,  each 
pttlicnt  appearing  to  take  the  disease  in  the  order  of  their  coiiiilitutional  liability.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour,  more  or  le4s»  it  subsides^  and  tranquillity  is  restored,  but  the  evil  only 
slumbers*  and  on  the  following  day  the  same  scene  may  recur — Icis  violent*  pehaps,  but 
acted  by  the  same  persons  as  at  first.  Some  of  the&c  patients,  who  were  not  affected  to 
violence,  were  affected  lo  tears  and  wept  in  silence,  while  some  few  were  not  implicated 
at  all,  nor  did  they  »how  any  tendency  to  ^iympathize  with  the  disease.  These  curious 
attack*^,  though  ihcy  appear  to  the  subjects  of  them  irresistible,  are  yet  but  the  result  of 
what  has  been  termed  a  surrender,  and  might  be  prevented  by  an  adequate  motive.  The 
mode  adopted  to  arrest  this  curious  malady  consists  in  bringing  these  persons  under  the 
influence  of  some  powerful  mental  emotion,  and  in  making  some  strong  and  sudden  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of,  probably,  the  most  potent  of  all  impres* 
sions,  fear.  They  are  not  lotst  to  consciousness,  and  for  the  moment,  except  in  the  in- 
tensity of  their  paroxysm,  they  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  authority.  Sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, or  tenderness  of  voice  and  manner,  ore  worse  than  useless.  They  rather  aggra- 
vate than  mitigate  the  eviL  Ridicule,  to  a  woman  of  sensitive  mind,  is  a  powerful 
weapon,  and  will  achieve  something,  but  there  is  no  emotion  equal  to  fcar«  and  a  threat 
of  penonal  chastisement  will  not  necessarily  be  required  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
On  two  of  the  occasions  1  have  referred  to,  a  few  quarts  of  cold  water  suddenly  thrown 
on  the  person  of  a  chief  delinquent  instantly  brought  the  ward  to  a  state  of  reason  and 
tranquility.  The  disease  succumbed  to  the  indignity  of  the  treatment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  then,  that  a  malady  spreading  by  sympathy  and  cured  by  fear«  has  its  origin  in  the 
mind.  I  think  you  will  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  nearly  all  cases  of  i>aryox)'smai  hys- 
teria  originate  in  some  form  of  mental  excitement,  and  that  of  a  depressing  character,  such 
as  sorrow  or  disappointment.  It  is  not  the  result  of  mere  emotioru  Joy,  gladness  of 
heart,  or  a  sense  of  pleasure  rarely  produces  it;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  explain  either  its  im- 
mediate or  proximate  origin  in  attacks  occurring  during  sleep.  Sometimes  these  patients 
suddenly  awake  from  sleep  with  severe  palpitations  of  thi  heait  leading  on  to  a  direct 
attack.  What  can  be  their  immediate  cause  ?  There  is  no  disease  of  the  agents  of  circu- 
lation, or  any  suspected  variation  in  the  quanity  of  blood  thrown  upon  the  heart  by  which 
to  explain  it.  Whence,  then,  the  eccentric  action  of  this  organ  ?  Possibly  some  mental 
emotion  in  the  fom\  of  a  forgotten  dream  or  some  other  occult  mental  operation  which 
escape!  cognizance,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  somnambulism. 

In  these  current  remarks  on  general  hysAcria  we  must  not  lose  right  of  the  subject 
taken  in  a  surgical  point  of  view.  I  have  stated,  both  in  this  and  in  the  last  lecture, 
that*  under  the  condition  of  impaired  health,  the  nerves  of  a  part  of  the  body  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  deranged  action  by  which^  as  Dr.  Sydenham  has  declared,  and  we 
in  our  generation  almost  daily  observe,  so  many  symptoms  of  actual  disease  of  that  part 
may  appear  as  to  give  the  exact  appearance  or  verisimilitude  of  local  ofgaiiic  change  of 
structure,  when  such  disease  is  entirely  absent.  There  may  be  nothing  apparent  on  a 
first  inquiry  to  associate  the  case  with  hysteria^  whether  local  or  general.  It  is  ni^t  ne- 
cessarily nor  commonly  preceded  by  hysteric  paroxysms.  There  may  be  no  appcariiucc 
of  illness,  no  heat  or  undue  excitement  of  the  system,  nothing,  in  fact,  lo  conneti  it  with 
hytteric  disease ;  yet,  it  is  nothing  but  local  nervous  exacerbation,  and,  from  the  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  call  it  hysteria.     You  must  not  confound  it  with  simple  neuralgia^ 
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(uid«  with  ftill  less  reuon,  with  epilepsjr.  It  U  ool,  however,  mlwayi  e&fjr  to  dnw  a  dis- 
lincc  line  between  neumljj^A  and  hysteria,  for  both  may  have  a  constitatjonal  origtti,  and 
be  amenable  ncai-ly  to  the  same  trcatmentp  In  neuralgia^  however,  we  have  a  more  gen- 
erally local  and  more  persistent  affection  of  the  nerve.  The  disease  appears  to  be  limited 
to  the  nerve  it*clf,  the  course  of  which  may  be  traced  by  the  pain,  which  is  often  execs- 
»tve ;  whcrcai.  in  those  cases  of  hysteria  marked  by  local  pain,  the  pain  is  general,  in- 
volving the  structures  around  in  common  with  real  disease  of  the  part  affected.  In  neu- 
ralgia the  disease  is  placed  on  a  recognised  uen^e^  and  a  person  is  said  to  have  neuralgia 
of  a  given  nerve,  such  as  the  frontal,  mental,  or  digital.  In  hysteria  any  locality  may  be 
iffected  without  reference  to  the  distribution  of  nerves ;  while  epilep^  is  characterized 
by  well-marked  symptoms  clearly  of  a  cerebral  origin.  If  you  amputate  a  limb  for  hys- 
teric piain,  you  throw  the  disease  back  on  its  nervous  centre^  and  you  kill  your  patient* 
In  the  cftrly  part  of  my  hospital  career,  I  have  seen  this  fact  more  than  once  exempli£ed. 
In  such  eases  operative  surgery  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

Now,  l>efore  I  proceed  to  illustrate  these  statements  by  reference  to  cases,  of  which  I 
have  an  ample  supply,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  relation  between  local  hys- 
teria and  the  nervous  centres — viz.,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Any  facts  that  tend  to 
throw  even  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  connection  between  them  must  be  interesting.  I  re- 
fer to  the  influence  of  anaesthetic  agents,  especially  of  opium  and  chloroform.  In  oucs 
of  hysteria  marked  by  local  pain,  relief  is  given  by  the  application  of  opium  to  the  affected 
part — a  fact  which  does  noC  confirm  the  generally  entertained  opinion  that  the  local  af- 
fection is  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  nervous  centre.  Select  a  case  of  hysteric  con^ 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  a  joint — the  elbow  or  fingers.  If  you  administer  chloroform, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  may  have  ejiisted  for  months,  and  which  has  re- 
itsted  repoUed  attem{)is  to  extend  them,  will  now  yield  to  a  gentle  effort  of  extension, 
and  the  limb  is  immediately  restored  to  apparent  repose.  Supposing  this  morbid  con- 
traction of  one  or  more  muscles  to  be  caused,  as  we  believe,  by  irritation  of  the  nen'ous 
centre,  how  does  opium  or  chloroform  affect  it  ?  The  effects  of  chloroform  on  the  circu- 
lation are  assuredly  not  in  the  direction  of  health,  for  it  converts  arterial  into  venous 
bliXKl,  or,  at  least,  it  gives  to  arterial  blood  the  dark  color  of  venous,  and  we  can  hardly 
believe  impaired  circulation  of  a  part  of  the  body  compatible  with  its  improved  function, 
and  yet  the  disease  subsides.  This  **  irritation  of  the  nervous  centre,'^  as  I  told  you,  does 
not  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  respective  parts — vtr., 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  its  source  or  centre.  Perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  by  saying  that  these  two  agents — opium  and  chlo- 
roform—suspend for  the  time  the  influence  of  both  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  under 
which  suspension  the  local  pain  or  the  erring  muscle  partakes  of  the  general  influence  of 
the  aniesthetic.  To  bring  this  morbid  state  of  the  muscle  within  the  influence  of  the 
mind  as  its  cause  i*  almost  of  necessity'  to  infer  the  local  evil  to  be  wilful ;  but  if  it  were 
lo,  the  state  of  unconsciousness  during  sleep  would  remove  it,  which  it  does  not,  for  the 
contraction  is  con*>tant  by  night  and  day,  while  the  specific  influence  of  the  chloroform 
suspends  the  disease,  if  it  does  not  cure  it,  and  the  renewed,  though  partial,  contraction 
of  the  muscle  is  now  prevented  by  mechanical  agency.  The  remarkable  circumstance 
consists  in  this,  that  a  disease  of  long  standing,  which  incapacitates  for  exercise  and  oc- 
cupation, is  removed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  agency  of  chloroform,  and  the  patient 
placed  at  once  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  Is  this  curious  fact  confirmatory  or  othcf- 
wise  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  nervous  centre  ? 

Unfortunately,  hysteric  persons  have  no  exemption  from  real  disease,  and  when  the 
two  are  found  in  combinntion,  a  dif5culty  in  diagnosis  will  frequently  occur  to  test  the 
pathological  knowledge  of  the  surgeon.     The  local  disease  is  accompanied  by  symptoms 
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of  an  eccentric  character  tbat  do  not  legitimmtcly  belong  to  it.  Local  pains  are  aggravated 
in  the  active  stages,  and  do  not  5ubside  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  local  improve- 
ment. A  small  malady,  such  as  a  sprained  wrist  or  ankle*  is  magnified  into  a  large  one. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  take  the  direction  of  hysteria  instead  of  fever.  The  vascu- 
lar system  indicutcd  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  skin,  etc.,  i&  less  involved  than  the 
nervous,  and  months  will  often  expire  before  recovery  is  complete.  To  a  surgeon,  not 
familiar  witli  hysteric  dii^easc,  who  practices  hU  profession  with  reference  to  one  only  of 
the  two  systems  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  these  cases  will  always  be  obscure  and 
difficult  of  management.  When  an  injury  occurs  to  the  person  of  a  yowng  female,  and 
to  many  others  neitlier  young  nor  female,  hysteric  symptoms  are  almost  certain  to  de- 
velop themselves  in  some  form  or  degree  before  recovery  is  complete, 

[It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  any  part  of  the  body  can  be  the  seat  of  such  local  de- 
rangement, cither  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  or  motion,  as  shall  actually  represent  disease 
in  that  part,  when  no  disease,  properly  so  called,  exists.] 

Cases  of  real  hysteria  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  in  the  practice  of  any  one  surgeon. 
The  more  common  seats  arc  the  female  breast,  the  *ide  of  the  trunk,  under  the  ribs,  the 
whole  spinal  region  from  the  atlas  to  the  sacrum  ;  any  joint,  but  especially  the  knee  ;  the 
stomach,  the  bladder,  and  the  ovaries;  the  mus-cular  system  of  the  extremities,  indicated 
by  spasm  or  permanent  contraction,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  But  no  part  of  the 
frame  has  exemption  from  liability,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

I  will  first  quote  a  very  simple  case  of  hysteria,  the  evidence  of  which  is  immediate 
and  the  attack  transient.  In  some  slight  forms,  the  patient  loses  all  command  over  the 
voice,  which  suddenly  sinks  to  an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  without  any  other  accompa- 
nying symptom,  I  have  seert  many  examples,  but  that  I  give  occurred  under  my  own 
observation,  as  it  has  probably  in  some  form  occurred  under  that  of  others,  for  it  is  as  old 
as  history.  The  subject  was  a  young  lady,  of  about  20,  as  Sir  6.  Brndie  observes,  of  pale 
complexion,  and  having  cold  hands  and  feet.  While  I  was  engaged  in  conversation  rel- 
alive  to  her  health,  I  somewhat  imprudently  remarked  that  a  mouse  wa^si  running  atiout 
under  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  room.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and  in 
an  instant  so  entirely  lost  the  power  of  audible  speech,  that  I  was  ubiiged  to  approach 
her,  and  to  put  my  ear  close  to  hear  her.  The  ferocious  cause  of  the  mischief  having 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  intrusion  by  the  loss  of  all  it  possessed  on  earth,  the  lady,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  recovered  her  voice.  Had  this  person  been  in  sound  and  vigorous 
health,  she  would  probably  have  sustained  the  shock  to  her  nervous  system  with  le^s  de- 
rangement of  it.  The  case  is  interesting  as  showing  the  sudden  influence  of  the  mind 
on  a  particular  nerve  in  the  general  system.  Ammonia,  chloric  ether,  henbane,  etc, 
quickly  administered,  would  probably  shorten  the  attack,  and  for  which  agents  brandy 
is  a  good  substitute. 

Cases  of  hysteric  affections  of  the  breast  occur  in  young  pei^ns  from  1 6  to  30.  They 
are  associated  with  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  genital  system,  but  not  especially  with 
the  functions  of  the  uterus  itself.  Although  the  caiamenia  is  often  deranged  and  defect- 
ive, it  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  general  system  is  at  fault,  indicated  by  a  low  circulation — 
frequently  a  chlorotic  aspect,  failing  appetite,  languor,  and  indisposition  to  any  form  of 
active  bodily  or  mental  effort.  In  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  breast  has  been  small  and 
soft.  The  disease  consists  of  simple  pain  in  the  organ,  one  or  both,  but  more  severe  tn 
one  than  the  other.  It  is  most  active  at  the  caUmenial  periods.  I'he  breast  is  unaltered 
in  form  and  substance.  The  evidence  of  local  inflammation  is  entirely  absent.  Leechc*. 
or  other  forms  of  local  depletion,  give  no  relief.  Blisters  and  irritating  planters  and  oint- 
ments answer  no  useful  purpose.  The  degree  of  pain  varies  with  the  condition  of  th« 
heattk     For  a  period  it  may  almost  cease — a  period,  coexistent  with  a  change  of  air  and 
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occupAtion,  or  ft  residence  of  il  month  or  Iwo  at  the  sesiude,  but  the  pain  relftp«e$  oti  the 
return  of  the  subject  to  the  ordinary  habiU  of  life.  The  pain  is  dull  and  aching^  imd 
very  unJike  the  smarting  and  shooting  pain  which  accompanies  abscess,  or  the  more 
furfniJ»ble  d}!»ca.%e$. 

Wtth  thU  history  who  wilt  doubt  the  const! tutioQiLl  nature  of  the  malady  or  the  efficacy 
of  &uch  remedies  as  tend  to  change  weakness  for  strength,  to  promote  appetite,  to  keep 
the  circulation  in  action  by  frequent  exercise,  taken  at  least  twice  daily  ? 

Of  examples  of  hysteric  pain  situated  under  the  ribs,  more  commoiily  on  the  left  side, 
it  is  needless  to  quote  individual  cases — they  are  so  common.  From  some  cause  not 
very  apparent,  they  are,  however,  seen  less  frequently  than  formerly.  I  attended «  some 
years  ago,  a  young  married  lady,  the  mother  of  three  or  four  children,  the  tlaughtcr  of  a 
medical  man  of  large  ejcpcricncc,  by  whose  direction  she  bad  been  cupped  about  hfteen 
times  over  the  seal  of  pain.  The  malariy  prevailed  in  her  sj-aem  in  its  active  form  daring 
many  years,  and  she  was  not  free  from  it  when  I  saw  her  at  the  age  of  30.  This  treat- 
ment, which  included  the  local  application  of  leeche*»  by  the  hundred,  and  blisters  the 
sum  of  which  might  t»c  calculated  by  the  square  yard,  while  it  gave  no  permanent  relief, 
has  left  its  mark  tn  more  senses  than  one  on  person  and  constitution  of  this  lady  for  life* 
At  all  events,  her  excellent  parent  has  the  merit  of  perseverance,  if  not  of  discrimination. 

Among  the  cases  of  sympathetic  or  imitative  forms  of  hysteria  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  two  of  these  females  exhibited  the  scars  of  similar  local  treatment  for  supposed 
organic  disease  under  the  ribs,  and  I  have  seen  many  others.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  thU  is  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  infirmity,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  t*r 
net  irtnttd  at  ali.  What  structure  or  organ  occupying  this  region  on  the  left  side,  under 
the  lower  ribs,  can  be  supptosed  the  seat  of  this  pain  ?  It  is  deep-seated,  and  thcrefnrc 
the  alxiominol  musclcn  are  t>eyond  suspicion.  Is  it  the  colon,  or  the  spleen,  or  the  base 
of  the  left  lung,  or  the  diaphragm  ?  Whichever  structure  is  involved,  if  any,  rely  upon 
it  the  essence  of  the  malady  is  seated  in  the  nerves,  and  the  nerves  only.  If  it  were 
organic  disea.<ie,  it«  naiure  would  become  in  time  palpable.  There  is  this  important 
distinction  between  the  two  affections — that  organic  disease  has  a  crisis,  and  nenroos 
affections  for  the  most  part  have  none. 

Spinal  hysteric  affections  are,  perhaps,  of  all  hysteric  maladies  of  the  most  common 
occurrence — happily  they  arc  becoming  somewhat  notorious.  It  is  in  the  records  of 
pathology,  no  doubt,  that  a  young  female  may  become  the  subject  of  real  spinal  disease; 
but  where  arc  the  cases  to  be  found  ?  You  may  pass  through  life  and  ni>t  sec  two.  And 
while  I  state  this  opinion  your  minds  may  possibly  revert  to  some  cose  you  have  already 
attended  which  you  think  exceptional.  Look  more  closely  into  it,  and  you  will  detect 
your  error.  In  forming  an  opinion  on  any  given  case  on  which  you  may  be  consulted 
hereafter,  you  had  better  make  a  starting-point  from  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that 
nothing  in  pathology  is  more  improbable  than  that  a  young  lady  should  be  the  subject  of 
organic  disease  of  the  spinal  column.  Well,  a  case  presents  itself  for  your  opinion*  A 
young  female,  in  any  class  of  life,  in  apparent  health,  pale  or  florid  itn  complexion, bearing 
in  her  appearance  no  indication  of  di'^easc,  complains  of  pain  in  the  back.  This  pain 
may  be  announced  without  surgical  inquiry,  or  may  be  detected  only  on  examination* 
The  spine  is  exposed  while  the  person  is  placed  in  bed.  Pressure  is  made  by  one  or 
more  fingers  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  beginning  with  the  atlas.  On 
reaching  perhaps*  the  last  dorsal  or  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  the  girl  utters  an 
exclamation  of  pain,  and  she  instantly  shrinks  from  the  pressure.  The  examination  is 
renewed  again  and  again  with  the  same  result.  Twenty -three  vertcbrie  admit  of  pre^ure 
through  their  final  processes  without  causing  suffering.     Pressure  on  the  particular  one. 
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or  perhaps  two»  causes  insUmt  &nd  often  severe  pain.  Who  ever  heard  of  real  disease 
attacking  one  or  even  two  vertebrae  only? 

I  have  already  tohl  you  the  probable  result  of  Ihis  inquiry,  but  you,  I  trust,  wiU  not  be 
tided.     Be  assured  to  the  extent  almost  of  crrtaint)'  that  there  U  no  organic  disease, 

;hcr  of  bone  or  of  any  other  texture.  1  attended  a  girl  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
of  about  20  years  of  age.  She  had  the  appearance  of  a  strong  and  healthy  person,  and 
there  wia  nothing  in  her  aspect  to  indicate  that  she  was  the  subject  of  disease.  Before  1 
reached  her  bedside,  the  house-surgeon  informed  me  she  was  the  subject  of  **  spinal 
disease,**  and  I  smiled  at  his  credulity.  To  the  students  around  1  said  r  "  If  on  exam- 
ining this  girl  she  makei  an  exclamation  of  pain  and  shrinks  from  the  pressure  of  my 
hand,  rely  on  it  she  has  no  disease  whjitever,  and  that  her  case  is  one  of  simple  hysteria/* 
On  reaching  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebr?e  she  uttered  an  cxjircssion  of  severe 
pain»  and  nearly  threw  herself  oui  of  bed.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed,  and  she  was 
treated  for  a  nervous  and  not  a  real  dii^ease.  Extract  of  opium  dissolved  in  sonp  lininieMt 
was  rubbed  on  the  spine  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  opium  was  omitted,  and  the  back 
generally  rubbed  by  the  hand  twice  daily  with  some  force  of  pressure.  She  was  ordered 
valerian^  bark,  iron,  and  a  full  diet,  with  wine.     Her  recovery  occupied  one  month. 

I  was  consulted  in  the  year  1S62  on  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  about  24  years  of  age. 
She  had  had  "spinal  disease"  for  several  years,  and  many  surgeons  of  more  or  Jej»s 
eminence  had  been  consulted  on  her  "  very  remarkable  case."  Her  aspect  was  that  of 
a  healthy  person.  She  was  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  exhibited  no  indication  of  senous 
disease,  or  indeed  of  disease  of  any  kind.  During  five  years  her  back  had  been  most 
liberally  cupped,  leeched,  blistered,  and  embrocated  without  benefit,  I  was  informed 
eliat  the  pain  had  occasionaHy  intermitted,  that  her  condition  had  improved  for  a  time 
and  then  relapsed,  and  that,  although  nearly  the  entire  five  years  had  tieen  passed  in  her 
cham)>cr,  and  in  the  horizontal  posture,  yet  that  occasionaUy  she  would  join  her  family 
and  seek  relief  from  the  monotony  of  her  life  in  the  gaiety  of  the  ball-room,  where  she 
forgot  her  diseased  spine  and  all  its  attendant  miseries,  and  danced  for  hours  with  life 
■nd  animation.  I  examined  her  back  with  more  than  usual  care.  The  j>ain,  always  true 
Id  its  own  locality,  occupied  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  always  returned  on  the 
pressure  of  my  finger  on  that  particular  spot.  Occupying  her  attention  by  conversation, 
I  gradually  subjected  the  whule  back  firjt  to  gentle,  and  then  to  severe,  pressure.  With 
llOth  hands  I  grasped  the  trunk,  and  moved  it  forcibly  in  all  directions  without  creating 
ioy  sensation  of  pain.  I  then  passed  the  flat  of  my  hand  rapidly  down  the  spine,  cm- 
ploying  not  pointed,  but  obtuse  pressure  over  the  whole  surface,  and  thus  satiitBed  myself 
that  there  was  no  disease.  After  the  Interval  of  a  few  minutes,  pointed  pressure  on  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  produced  the  same  symptoms  as  at  firet.  On  examining  the 
surface,  I  obncrved  the  mark  of  a  cicatrix  of  about  three  inches  in  length  running  along 
the  side  of  the  aifectcd  vertebra,  and  on  inquiry  I  Icamt  that  one  surgeon,  whom  the 
family  had  consulted,  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  look  within  and  below  the  surface, 
under  the  supposition  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  tumor  or  some  morbid  growth,  the 
removal  of  which  would  l>c  conducive  to  her  recovery!  Nothing,  however,  was  found, 
And  the  cxcbion  of  a  small  portion,  I  presume  of  the  erector  spina:  muscle,  afforded  no 
permanent  relief— at  least  no  benefit  had  arisen  from  the  operation  at  the  expiration  of 
many  months,  when  I  was  rei|uested  to  see  her.  It  struck  me  that  thi^  was  carr^'ing  the 
experiment  of  operative  surgery  rather  far,  but  T  did  not  make  any  remark  to  that  effect 
at  the  time.  I  certainly  made  an  infjuiry  as  to  the  product  of  the  operation,  arui  the 
father  of  the  young  lady  told  me  that  he  wax  shown  something,  but  he  was  not  competent 
to  state  exactly  what  it  w:ts.  On  di'icussing  the  nature  of  the  case  with  the  family  and 
tlie  attending  surgeon,  1  expressed  my  conviction  of  the  hysteric  nature  of  lite  di»cafte, 
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and  that  she  was  capabic  of  exertion  cotild  she  be  Induced  to  attenipi  it.  I  taw  at  once 
that  I  bad  failed  to  convey  my  own  convictions  to  the  family,  that  my  opinion  was  doC 
satisfactory,  and  that  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  lady's  father,  a  very  sensible  pers»on,  the 
opinion  of  one  man  could  not  oui  weigh  that  of  many,  and  ihM  the  testimoQy  of  the  many 
was  the  safer  guide.  The  patient  rcmrncd  to  her  couch,  on  which  she  may  be  now 
reposing  for  ought  I  know  tt>  the  contrary,  for  I  saw  her  but  once.  1  had,  however,  the 
$^ti!>faction  to  hear  the  medical  man  say  as  I  left  the  house,  "  I  belie%'e  your  view  of  the 
case  is  the  only  true  one.** 

As  treatment  by  means  of  issues  wajs  formerly  in  great  resort,  and  is  yet  far  horn 
being  abancloncd  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  cariotis  dbcase  in  the  vertebrae, 
it  is  worth  con&idenng  for  a  moment  the  principle  of  its  action.  To  control  one  dis- 
ease you  make  another,  which  is  supposed  to  aa  as  a  drain  in  carrying  off  the  morbid 
actions  of  the  origiual  disease  by  derivation,  or  couottr-irrttation  as  it  is  termed.  An 
issiuc  is  an  ulcer,  secreting  matter,  and^drawing  more  or  less  on  the  powers  of  the  con* 
stttutton.  An  uker  is  a  disease.  All  disease  exercises  a  depressing,  not  an  invigorating, 
influence  on  the  s)'stcm.  The  sum  total,  then,  is  increase,  not  diminution,  of  the  cviL 
The  morbid  condition  of  true  spinal  affectiom^  is  caries  or  crumbling  of  bone,  not  in- 
flammation.  Is  it  probable  that  a  pair  of  secreting  ulcers  can  tend  to  restore  bone  that  is 
lost?  Will  the  capillaries  be  more  likely  to  secrete  material  to  be  converted  into  healthy 
bone  within  the  body  because  you  have  made  an  ulcer  outside?  The  actions  going  on 
within  are  those  of  deficiency,  and  not  of  eaccss.  Here  comes  in  again  the  old  doctrine 
of  innammation.  The  operation  of  an  issue  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  lancet,  and  in 
these  dnys  that  instrument  has  become  obsolete  in  the  hands  of  all  sensible  and  thinking 
men.  1  acknowledge  with  all  regret,  in  looking  back  at  the  early  part  of  my  own  pro- 
fessional career,  to  have  frequently  committed  this  error  in  treatment,  and  I  willingly 
ntake  retribution  to  another  generation  by  declaring  my  conviction  of  the  entire  futility 
of  an  Issue  in  this  description  of  disease  to  answer  any  useful  purpose. 

While  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  I  was  requested  to  sec  one  of 
his  datighters  who  had  been  confined  to  her  room  for  fifteen  months  in  consequence,  as 
I  was  told,  of  diseased  spine.  She  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Her  countenance  was 
pale,  but  not  unhealthy.  She  had  been  condemned  by  a  court  of  surgeons  to  a  long 
confiricinent  to  the  horizontal  positiun,  and  she  bore  the  judgment  against  her  with  resig- 
nation and  humility.  From  the  appliance  around  her,  and  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  room,  it  was  obvious  that  the  siege  was  to  be  long  and  vigorously  maintained,  My 
visit  was  not  a  professional  one,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  myself  at  the  time  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  her  disease.  Accident  brought  me  into  contact  with  her  medical  attendants 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  some  features  of  her  case  were  mentioned, 
which  appeared  not  very  consi>>tent  with  real  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  We  examined 
her  carefully,  and  the  consultation  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  proposal  that  his  pa* 
tient  ithould  cliange  the  horisontol  posture  for  that  of  an  inclined  plane.  In  a  week  she 
sat  upright  in  an  easy  chair,  and  within  a  month  she  joined  the  family  circle,  entered 
into  all  their  pursuits,  and  could  ride  any  reasonable  distance  on  horseback  without 
fatigue. 

I  see  no  advantage  in  multiplying  these  painful  examples  of  hysteric  disease.  They 
have  all  general  characters  in  common,  and  are  amenable  to  the  same  principles  of  treat- 
ment. And  so  with  cases  of  supposed  injury  from  railway  accidents.  Again  and  again 
have  I  heard  medical  men,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners  come  into 
courts  of  law  and  slate  their  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  grievous  and  proba- 
bly permanent  bodily  detriment  to  the  spinal  column^  on  the  evidence  of  pain  produced 
by  pressure  of  the  finger  on  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes — evidence  far  more 
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than  counterbalanced  hy  the  fact  that  these  deluded  per^m  have  walked  unaided  into 
court,  and  have  stood  or  &at  in  the  witness- box  far  three-quarters  of  an  hour  v^hilc  under 
examination. 

No  evidence  of  their  reputed  symptoms  is  obtainable  either  through  the  eye  or  the 
touch  of  the  surgeon.  There  i*  noihing  pal|>ablc,  nothing  organic.  You  lake  the  a&iier' 
tions  of  your  palicni  on  trust,  you  identify  youri^if  with  hi&  ca&c;  you  place  an  object 
before  htui,  and  he  declares  he  cannot  see  it ;  you  refer  to  an  occurrence  that  happened 
last  week,  he  declarer  that  he  does  not  remember  it.  He  suffers  incessant  pain  in  hit 
back  ;  he  staggers  in  his  walk,  occa^iionally  coming  to  a  harmlcfta  fall ;  he  has  convulsive 
twttchings  in  his  leg,  occurring  chielly  in  bed,  which  he  says  he  cannot  control.  He 
passes  blood  tn  his  urine,  which  always  escapes  the  notice  of  others,  for  it  is  invariably 
passed  at  the  watcr-ctoset,  and  at  no  other  time;  but  on  inquiry  you  will  find  that  this 
afflicted  person  can  walk  four  or  five  miles  ;  that  as  regards  hiii  vii^ion  his  iris  act$  well, 
and  the  ophthalmoscope  detects  nothing;  his  appetite  for  food  is  sufficient  for  perfect 
nutrition.  And  let  me  ask  you  finally  whether  on  these  conditions  it  is  more  than  re- 
motely possible  such  a  person  can  be  the  subject  of  any  serious  organic  di^osc.  But 
presuming  on  the  possibility  of  such  contradictory  evidence  occurring  in  a  single  and 
exceptional  case  of  real  disease,  will  your  credulity  reach  so  far  as  to  admit  of  tlieir  fre* 
qucnt  occurrence ?  To  you  such  cases  will  be  presented  singly  and  individually,  but 
ihcy  arc  brought  into  courts  of  law  tn  multitudes. 

One  of  such  cases  1  will  give  you  as  an  example :  A  man  without  property  or  profes- 
sion brought  an  action  against  a  railway  company  for  injury  to  hii  spine.  Thb  state- 
ment,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  an  absurdity.  How  can  a  man  without  property  bring  an 
action  at  law  ?  Well,  he  applies  to  a  lawyer,  who  undertakes  the  case  on  hi>  behalf, 
with  a  certain  compact  and  understanding  as  to  the  question  of  future  payment.  Thus 
the  lawyer  becomes  the  plaint i (ft  and  the  plat milf  the  witness  in  his  own  ca^e.  The  man^s 
injury  was  made  out  to  the  entire  ««tisfactton  of  Ihc  jury,  and  very  heavy  dajnages  were 
awarded  by  them,  coupled  with  severe  cotnmetits  on  the  negligence  of  the  nulwuy 
directors. 

It  was  positively  known,  at  the  time,  by  severml  persons  engaged  in  the  action,  sfDon^ 
whom  was  a  detective  officer,  that  within  a  few  days  of  die  trial  the  plaintiff,  or  the  wit- 
oesSf  whichever  you  please  to  term  him,  ^a^'  walkfJ  a  maUk  again.^  another  man! 
Vet  this  man  was  declared  on  authority  to  have  sustained  a  permanent  injury  of  his  sptnal 
column  1 

With  respect  to  hysteric  afTcctions  of  joints,  knee  cases,  ctc»,  they  are  in  truth  as  com* 
mon  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  declared  them  to  be,  and  ]  thoroughly  corroborate  all  he  hti 
iud  on  the  subject  of  this  movt  important  and  interesting  disease.  Three-fourths  of  all 
knee  cases  tn  the  upper  classes  of  society,  says  this  great  authority,  are  not  cases  of  in- 
Hammatton,  though  they  appear  ao.  There  is  no  organic  disease  whatever  in  the  joint 
They  arc  cases  of  local  pain,  originating  in  impaired  health.  They  are  not  amenable 
to  treatment  for  inftammatiiin  and  its  consequences.  Your  liability  to  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis is  just  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  infrequency  of  local  nervous,  as  compared 
with  vascular,  derangement.  The  knee  is  by  tar  the  most  frequent  scat  of  these  aflcc- 
tjons,  and  the  cases  are  found  among  young  women  not  m  the  lower  classes  of  life — ^but 
even  this  class  is  not  exempt.  Vou  will  find,  on  the  occasion  of  your  fir<tt  visit,  the 
patient  walking  lame.  This  lameness  hss  existed  for  several  days,  probably  weeks,  before 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  it,  and  has  come  011  very  gradually.  The  joint  is  stiflP— 
not  that  it  won't  bcnd^  but  the  movement  is  painful.  There  may  be  some  increased  beat 
in  the  joint,  when  compared  with  thai  of  the  opposite  Umb,  but  not  much  in  degree. 
The  knee  u»  slightly  swollen*     If  you  sec  the  case  after  treatment  has  comnjenccd — i.e^ 
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after  the  rqienled  application  of  leeches,  bRslers,  and  tincture  of  iodine  (ihc  tlmoft  itni- 
versal  igcut  in  difiicuUy) — the  swelling  will  W  palpable,  and  Uie  outline  of  the  jo<nt  has 
uuderi^ojie  a  ch&itgc.  As  the  case  progresses,  ihe  lame  nets  in  creases,  but  the  aspect  of 
the  joint  remains  as  in  the  first  stage — ^neither  the  swelling  nor  the  heat  increasing  in  the 
same  propottiun.  In  this  condition  the  limb  may  remain  for  months,  or  even  for  years. 
subject  to  the  same  treatment,  without  trnprovemeot.  One  feature  in  this  case  ought  to 
have  JtTUck  you  as  worthy  of  notice— via.,  that  so  many  months  have  passed  without 
or]ganic  change;  the  joint  b  neither  stiffer,  larger,  nor  hotter  than  it  was  in  the  early 
stage  of  ihc  treatment*  I  say  it  ought  to  have  struck  you.  Pcrhnps  it  has  not  I  TTie 
aspect  of  this  lady  h  that  of  unhealth.  She  hai  become  pale,  partly  from  depletzoti, 
partly  from  loss  of  eitercisc.  Her  pulse  is  weak»  her  appcdte  bad,  and  citamenidu,  as  a 
rule,  defective.  Vott  fear  to  give  tonics  and  alcohol,  lest  you  aggravate  the  supp 
lociil  intlammatioQ. 

Having  enhausted  the  negatives  in  tfeatment,  you  now  venture  on  an  onward  step,  and 
you  give  bitter  infusions,  gentian,  csscarilla,  with  ammonia,  and  ether.  But  you  are 
still  behind  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  you  have  adopted  from  the  beginning,  a  false 
diagnosis,  and  the  difBcnlty  is  now  to  get  back  to  the  right  gfxx>ve.  There  is  only  one 
course :  begin  afresh,  and  treat  your  case  on  a  different  principle  ;  convince  yourself  that 
nerves  may  go  wrong  as  well  a*  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  as  you  treat  excessive  action, 
rightly  or  wrongly  in  the  bloodvessels  by  local  depletion,  so  apply  such  remedies  as 
check  excessive  action  of  nerves  in  the  form  of  opium,  belladonna,  chloroform,  etc. 
Build  up  the  health  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The  agents  arc  a  thor- 
oughly nutritious  diet,  wine  frequently  in  small  cjuantttieSi  tincture  of  bark,  iron,  fre^ 
tea  air,  change  of  locality  and  associations,  agreeable  mental  occupation.  Assure  your 
patient  she  has  no  real  disease,  but  the  semblance  only.  Leave  the  functions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  to  take  care  of  them'^elvefi.  The  constipation  incidental  to  a  tow  innu- 
trttious  diet,  and  an  iniictive  life,  will  subside  under  the  inlluence  of  a  nutritious  one ; 
improved  health  will  restore  its  functions.  There  is  no  real  harm  in  a  day*s  constijialion  ;  it 
is  sometimes  a  gtjod.  At  all  cvcnti  leave  the  bowels  alone.  Wjih  regard  to  the  joint,  rub  in 
some  blue  ointment  and  exiract  of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  onc^hird  of  the  lattex,  and 
roll  it  tirmly  with  a  flannel  bandage.  Encourage  moderate  daily  exercise  on  a  level  grt>und, 
on  a  Cjirpet,  or  on  a  lawn.  If  the  cai^c  is  chronic  don^t  be  disappointed  if  the  progress  be 
yet  protracted  to  weeks.  The  pain  and  the  stiffness  may  subside  very  slowly,  by  vtnue  of 
their  long  possession  by  the  joint ;  but  you  are  in  the  right  path,  and  rely  upon  it  your 
patient*s  recovery  will  Justify  the  nound  principle  of  your  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  I  was  consulted  by  the  family  of  a  young  lady  of  l8  years 
of  age,  living  at  a  distance   from   London,  relative  to  an  affection  of  the   knee    from, 
which  ihe  had  l>ecn  suflering  for  a  period  of  ten  months,     The  joint  was  stiif  and  pain»j 
ful ;  she  moved  about  on  crutches;  there  was  no  convitierable  amount  of  heal;  and  ^ 
alteration  existed  in  the  form  and  outline  of  the  knee  wa«  due  to  the  activity  of  the  pastl 
treatment ;  the  tissues  had  lost  their  natural  softness  and  flexibility  ;  the  joint  had  been 
repeatedly  leeched  and  blistered,  and  su!»jected  to  the  application  of  liniments  in  variety 
of  color  and  composition ;  an  issue  had  been  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patelb,  which^ 
judging  from  the  cicatrix  it  left  behind,  had  not  been  a  small  one,  and  the  curative  in* 
Huence  of  which  had  not  been  discoverable  during  four  months,  at  the  expimlion  of 
which  nature  was  allowed  to  heal  it. 

I  considered  this  a  case  of  hysteria,  oo  the  following  evidence:  the  subject  was  m 
young  lady  of  an  hyUeric  age.  She  had  sustained  no  sudden  injury  to  the  joint,  neither 
blow,  nor  falli  nor  strain.  The  malady  was  gradual  and  spontaneous.  Had  the  disease 
been  of  the  indammatory  claaa,  the  remedies  would  have  probably  long  since  cored 
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it.  There  w^  no  appearance  of  disorganisation  otherwise  than  integumentaL  The  pain 
wa»  gei^erally  aggnvatcd  at  the  catamcnial  periods.  Bending  the  joint  afforded  no  evi- 
dence of  disease  within  it^  no  grating  or  roughness  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces.  The 
pain  varied  frrcaity  in  intensity  at  different  periods.  This  evidence  was  sufficient,  and, 
to  my  judgment,  conclusive.  T  strapped  up  her  joint  in  an  opium  pla.ster.  She  look 
bark,  and  iron,  and  wine,  and  in  a  fortnight  began  to  walk  about  without  her  crutches } 
but  two  months  had  elapsed  before  her  recovery. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  less  familiar  with  hysteric  affections^  I  Attended  the  ease 
of  a  la<ly  of  19  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stanley.  We  both  deemed  the  disease  to  belong 
to  the  cla^s  of  inflammation,  and  conjointly  adopted  the  usual  remedies  so  Indiscriminately 
resorted  to  in  all  painful  affections  of  joinu.  Many  weeks  elapsed  without  improvcroeni, 
and  [  remember  that  we  discussed  with  some  anxiety^  the  probable  issue  in  abscess* 
destruction  of  ligaments,  absor]:)tion  of  cartilage,  and  ultimate  amputation  of  the  limb, 

One  day  my  patient  informed  me  that  her  sister  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that,  coit 
what  it  might,  she  had  madeupher  mind  to  attend  the  wedding.  At  this  profHisal  I 
shuddered.  Having  expatiated,  to  no  purpose,  on  the  probable  consequences  of  so  rash 
an  act,  with  all  the  force  of  language  1  could  command,  I  determined  lo  give  stability  to 
the  joint  for  the  oco^ion,  and  I  strapped  it  up  ftrmly  with  adhesive  plaster.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  visited  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had  stood  throughout  the  whole  cere- 
mony, had  joined  the  party  at  the  breakfast,  and  returned  home  without  pain  or  discom- 
fort in  the  joint.     Within  a  week  her  recovery  may  be  said  to  have  been  complete. 

This  case  first  brought  home  to  my  mind  the  nature  and  the  frequency  of  hyslcric  disease. 

[Mr.  Skey,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  proceeds  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
less  common  forms  of  hysterical  disease.] 

A  young  woman,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  one  of  my  wards  at  the  hospital,  who  was 
the  subject  of  difficult  degluttttoti.  She  was  a  very  respectable  person  in  character  and 
po&ition,  and  had  been  for  several  years  a  much-esteemed  servant  in  a  good  family,  and 
was  a  young  woman  of  some  education.  For  two  months  previous  to  her  admission  she 
had  complained  of  difficulty  of  swallowing  her  food.  As  the  evil  appeared  to  increase, 
the  family  medical  attendant  wils  consulted,  by  whom  she  was  treated  for  a  stricture  of 
the  cusophagus.  One  or  more  consultations  were  held  00  her  case,  and  the  oesophagus 
examined  carefully  by  means  of  probangs  and  bouj^ies.  These  instruments,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pass  a  given  spot  corresponding  with  the  base  of  the  neck,  about 
one-third  from  the  commencement  of  the  tube.  She  had  no  local  pain  whatever. 
As  the  obstruction  increased,  nothing  but  semi-liquid  food  passed  into  her  stomach,  and 
this  was  only  effected  with  a  diflicult  and  painful  effort.  She  became  emaciated  by  rea- 
son of  defective  nutrition,  and  at  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital  was  wenk 
and  somewhat  attenuated  in  form.  For  many  weeks  she  had  taken  no  description  of 
solid  food,  and  even  liquids  passed  the  obstruction  with  difficulty.  The  malady  now 
assumed  a  serious  form,  and  with  a  view  to  additional  advice  !ihe  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
The  case  was  reported  to  me  on  her  arrival  as  that  of  "  stricture  of  the  cesophagus,"  and 
1  will  tetl  you  the  pretiminAry  train  of  thought  that  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind  be- 
fore I  opened  my  lips  to  the  students  on  the  subject.  Real  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  U 
at  all  limes  a  rare  disease.  When  present  it  is  almost  invariably  a  cancerous  affection* 
Cancer  is  a  very  rare  disease  at  this  woman^t  age.  For  so  serious  a  malady  as  cancet 
she  does  not  look  ill  enough ;  for  though  the  presence  of  cancer  of  the  breast  occoning  at 
a  later  period  of  life  by  twenty  years  may  be  for  a  time  com|>atih]e  with  fair  average  health, 
cancer  of  the  cesophagus  stamps  the  con^titution  early.  She  is  of  an  hysteric  age,  and 
though  thin,  she  docs  not  look  absolutely  ill.  There  is  nothing  of  disease  in  her  aspect, 
nothing  that  may  not  be  referred  simply  to  defective  outrition.    The  history  of  her  ca^e 
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was  given  me  by  her  medical  Attendmnt,  who  was  present  on  ibe  occasion,  and  I  had  ao 
hesitatioQ  tn  recording  her  disease  as  '*  hysteria."  I  declined  the  use  of  a  probaiig  or 
bougie  which  lay  on  the  table  before  me,  and  I  simply  said,  "  We  will  endeavor  to  re* 
move  the  obstruction  without  the  aid  of  instruments  of  any  kind.**  Her  catamenial  dis- 
charge had  been  regular  throughout,  I  ordered  her  bark,  iron,  valerian,  wine»  milk  -with 
brandy — each  to  be  given  in  the  largest  quantttiei  at  the  shortest  intervals  (onsisSfnt  wiik 
nasam  and  m&dtratum;  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  cnemata  of  thick  soup  with  an 
ounce  of  brandy.  These  various  agents  were  absorbed  into  her  system  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  her  health.  Wtihin  a  week  she  could  swallow  finely  minced  animal  food, 
and  in  three  weeks  she  ate  a  portion  of  a  rump  steak  without  difficulty,  and  was,  in  fact, 
convalescent.  She  was  in  high  spirits  at  her  recovery,  and  the  only  vestation  she  suffered 
arose  from  my  refusal  to  pass  a  probang  down  her  throat  before  she  left  the  hospitaL 
This  I  peremptorily  declined  to  do,  assuring  her  that  a  probang  of  rump  steak  was  a  far 
more  efficient  tc^t  of  her  recovery  than  any  instrument  in  surgery  bearing  that  name. 

A  young  lady  of  tS,  and  of  slight  form,  was  brought  to  me  from  the  country  withgas^ 
trodynia.  For  upwards  of  a  year  she  had  suffered  intolerable  pain  in  the  stomach  on 
taking  food  of  any  description.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and  her  pulse  extremely 
feeble.  Neither  trouble  nor  expense  had  been  spared  in  her  treatment.  Her  family  had 
consulted  medical  men  of  eminence  in  more  than  one  metropolis,  but  the  severity  of  the 
pain  continued  in  spite  of  treatment.  On  entering  the  drawing-room,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  suflfering  from  an  adjoining  room,  and  I  was  told  that  my  future  patient  was  paying 
the  penalty  of  a  slight  meal  of  arrowroot,  of  which  she  had  swallowed  a  few  table-spoon- 
fuls only.  Having  intruded  myself  into  the  room  somewhat  unexpectedly  by  its  occu- 
panis,  I  saw  this  young  lady  in  a  condition  of  great  suffering,  in  the  upright  position, 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  mother's  shoulder  and  sobbing  painfully.  In  the  course  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  1  had  obtained  some  insight  into  her  casei»  but  I  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  the  mother  hftbitually  interposed  replies  to  questions  addressed  to  the  daughter, 
and  I  expLiincd  to  her  the  necessity  of  my  obtaining  the  answers  to  my  inquiries  direct 
from  her  diuighter.  At  my  request  she  left  the  room.  Up  to  that  lime  I  had  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  case,  but  I  then  led  the  conversation  to  subjects  which  carried 
the  girl  away  from  her  malady  and  all  its  associations.  I  spoke  of  her  home  and  the 
scenery  around  tt,  of  which  I  described  the  general  characters,  and  enlarged  on  the 
beauty  of  the  neighborhood,  the  lovely  rides  and  excur^iions,  etc.,  and  in  all  of  which  I 
was  tolerably  successful^  considering  that  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  it.  However,  the 
description  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  purpose,  for  it  succeeded  in  distracting  the 
young  lady's  attention  from  her  suffering,  and  during  the  few  minutes  which  this  conver* 
aion  occupied  she  was,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  frr c  from  pain.  She  talked  freely  and 
chccrfulty,  and  not  the  slightest  reference  by  either  of  us  to  her  former  suffering.  I  then 
changed  the  liubjcct  by  saying,  "  I  think  your  pain  has  flown  away,**  when  she  immedi 
ately  reiiumed  her  cr>Mng  6t  and  sobbed  as  before.  She  assured  me^he  was  in  great  pain, 
and  the  sensation  had  been  but  suppresssed.  That  this  was  a  case  of  severe  hysteria  was 
highly  probable, even  had  I  gone  no  further  with  the  evidence,  relative  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  occurred  to  my  mind.  What  could  be  the  nature  of  this  pain  if  not 
hystenc  ?  I  was  told  by  her  family  that  pain  followed  the  act  of  deglutition,  not  re- 
motely or  at  any  interval  of  one  or  more  hours,  but  almost  as  immediately  as  the  food  could 
reach  the  stomach.  Thb  could  not  be  dyspeptic  or  common  ga^rodynia,  which  waits 
on  the  process  of  digestion ^  and  rarely  occurs  within  a  period  of  two  hours  of  taking 
food.  There  is  one  diiea*ie  only  of  the  stomach  in  which  pain  follows  the  admission  of 
food  into  it,  and  that  occasionally  only — viz. :  cancer.  Was  it  probable,  or  scarcely  more 
than  possible^  that  this  girl  of  iS  could  have  been  for  so  many  months  the  subject  of  ua- 
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detected  cancer  of  tlie  stomach  ?  If  CftQcer,  could  tlie  attendant  pain,  so  severe  as  it  ap- 
peared at  tbe  commencement  of  my  visit,  be  suspended  by  conversation  ?  It  wa.^  neither 
gastrodynia^  the  result  of  indigestion,  nor  cjuacer ;  and  if  not»  what  remains  behind  to 
elucidate  the  case  ?  It  could  be  nothing  but  hysteria,  and  hysteria  alone  could  solve  the 
mystery*  But  she  had  been  treated  for  gastrodynia,  and  treated  for  cancer,  but  she  had  not 
been  under  treatment  for  hysteria,  simply  because  these  varieties  of  local  hysteria  have 
never  yet  fixed  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  profession.  To  tell  a  practitioner  of 
the  old  school  that  a  young  lady  vras  the  subject  of  hysteria  of  the  itomach  would  be  to 
raise  a  smile  at  your  expense. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  employment  of  our  time  were  I  to  enlarge  on  the  subject 
of  the  previous  treatment.  The  remedies  included,  in  different  proportions  and  in  vary- 
ing doses,  ammonia  and  other  alkalies,  under  the  mistaken  supposition  of  acid  secre- 
tion i  opium  in  various  forms,  creosote,  bismuth  in  small  and  large  qoaolities,  miner^ 
acids,  etc..  etc. 

How  diflficult  it  is  to  ascertain  beyond  all  question  the  real  value  of  many  drugs  in  daily 
use  amongst  us.  Although,  in  common  with  others,  I  have  frequently  employed  the 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth ,  I  ha.ve  to  this  hour  no  conviction  of  its  utility.  This  cose  did  not 
terminate  so  satisfactorily  as  I  hoped.  That  it  was  a  case  of  hysteria  admits  of  no  doubt, 
but  I  had  dtjftculties  to  contend  with  in  the  domestic  management  of  the  young  lady. 
AUhuugh  her  symptoms  remitted  greatly  under  the  use  of  remedies,  she  did  not  entirely  re- 
cover in  the  brief  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  during  which  she  was  under  my  care. 
1  gave  her  small  doses  of  fcrrocitralc  of  quinine,  two  or  three  times  a  day  a  wine  glass  of 
port  wine  boiled  with  rice,  and  I  ordered  a  plaster  of  the  fluid  extract  of  opium  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  epigastrium.  If  coupled  with  these  remedies.  I  could  have  scpiirated  the 
girl  from  her  family,  whose  sympathies  with  her  were  far  too  redundant  for  her  benefit^ 
I  think  she  might  have  been  cured  in  one  month.  In  a  CAM  of  this  kind  a  good  domestic 
moral  treatment  is  indispensable  to  success. 

Hysteric  affections  of  the  ovaries  are  extremely  common.  Several  of  such  examples 
I  attended  with  my  late  friend  Dr,  Rigby.  The  cases  I  have  seen  have  occurred  ui 
yoang  females  of  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  They  are  cbaracteriied  by  deep-seated 
ftchtng  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovary  about  two  inches  above  the  crural  arch.  My  own 
observation  would  lead  me  to  say  that  the  right  organ  is  more  frequently  affected  than 
the  left,  but  this  is  probably  accidental.  Like  other  hysteric  affections,  its  severity  va- 
ries with  the  constitutional  health,  mental  and  bodily*  It  yields  but  slowly  to  remedies, 
and,  though  mitigated,  it  often  returns  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  I  have  applied 
opium  locally  with  advantage,  but  an  entire  change  of  air,  scene  and  occupation,  cum* 
bined  with  tonic  treatment,  are  indispensable  to  recovery* 

Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  Physiciao  to,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  says; 


As  in  hysteria  the  nervous  system  is  deranged,  so  every  part  of  the  body  may  tafTer — 
the  function  of  every  organ  may  be  disturbed,  as  well  as  the  nerves  themselves  disordered 
in  all  possible  manners.  Let  us  look  to  some  of  these  Irrcgiilarities.  First,  the  nervous 
system  proper  may  suffer. 

The  motor  system  may  be  depressed  or  excited;  thus  paralysis  is  a  very  common 
hysterical  symptom,  affecting  more  especially  the  lower  limbs.  A  leg  cannot  be  moved, 
or  both  legs  are  the  subject  of  paraplegia.  As,  m  such  cases,  the  cause  is  want  of  nervous 
energy,  so  you  will  perceive  the  peculiarity  of  these  cases — that  rousing  of  the  will  is 
often  sufficient  to  put  fresh  vigor  into  the  system  and  cure  the  complaint.    A  sudden 
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alarm  bju  oflen  cured  the  patient  who  has  been  considered  as  hopelessly  paralysed*  and 
this  gives  ui  an  in^iight  into  the  correct  treatment.  I  need  not  dwell  further  on  this 
subject^  as  I  have  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shown  you  the  importance  of  the 
moral  treatment  of  hy^eria.  A  yoang  lady  has  a  complaint  of  an  imaginary  kind,  and 
you  visit  her  daily,  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  reality ;  the  consequence  is  that  il  is  per- 
petuated, and  you  have  assisted  in  making  it  a  perpetuity.  You  understand  the  real  seal 
of  the  complaint — you  attack  that,  and  cure  your  patient.  When  I  have  had  under  my 
care  here  cases  of  fsaraptegia  of  years*  duration,  most  assiduously  treated  by  medicine, 
and  at  length  cured  by  moral  means,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  method.  The^ 
CUei  ftre  not  often  difficult  to  diagnose,  since  in  a  real  paraplegia  the  patient  grows  thin, 
bcdiOfes  appear,  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  present,  and  the  patient  feels 
lU,  whilst  in  the  case  of  hysterical  paraplegia  the  patient  remains  plump;  there  is  ao^ 
trouble  with  the  bladder,  or,  if  any,  it  is  retention  of  urine ;  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic, 
bowels  confined.  The  physiognomy  of  the  patient  and  her  surroundings  sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  case.  She  has  taken  to  her  t>ed  as  if  for  the  reitvaindcr  of  her 
days,  and  all  is  arranged  accordingly — the  stitching,  the  embroidery,  the  religious  tx>oks 
where  they  can  be  comfortably  reached,  and  she  generally  receives  more  sympathy  from 
the  clergjTnen  and  the  lady  visitors  than  do  cases  of  real  illness.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  no  painful  and  loathsome  circumstances  attending  her  case,  and,  from  her  conversation 
and  industry  with  her  hands,  it  is  regarded  as  an  "  interesting  *'  one. 

Then,  besides  loss  of  motion,  there  is  perversion  of  motion,  utid  we  witness  sometimes, 
OS  a  result  of  hysteria,  s<imc  of  the  strangest  movements  which  you  can  conceive.  These 
are  not  of  ttiiit  irregular  kind  which  we  witness  in  chorea,  but  arc  usually  of  a  rhythmical 
charACter;  thus,  instead  of  the  body  or  arms  ^>eing  constantly  writhed  about  in  rarioos 
directions,  they  arc  more  slowly  or  regularly  bent  in  a  given  manner.  Thus  a  giH  WES 
in  the  clinical  ward  two  years  ago,  who  sal  in  a  chair,  and  was  constantly  landing  or 
bowing  forward,  as  if  saluting  all  those  present.  This  continued  for  scv^eraJ  months 
before  she  got  better.  In  this  case,  a*  in  all  others,  the  greatest  discomfort  was  profluced 
by  the  use  uf  any  forcible  means  to  restrain  the  movements;  the  cause  lies  in  tlie  centres 
within,  and  no  approach  to  a  cure  is  produced  by  attacking  the  e^ect.  In  several  other 
cases  the  arm  is  in  constant  and  regular  motion,  as  if  acted  on  by  clockwork.  This  form 
has  received  the  name  of  malteation.     I  remember  a  case  of  Dr*  Barlow's,  where  the 

Oman  had  constant  quick  breathing,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  every  inspiration  occurred 
"llh  a  beat  of  the  heart.  This  continued  for  weeks.  I  have  quite  lately  been  visiting 
a  child  who  has  died  with  this  form  of  hysteria.  After  having  various  strange  symptoms 
for  some  months,  she  took  to  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  having  some  person  or 
object  before  her  which  she  could  continually  keep  thumping  with  her  fists  or  head  all 
day  long.  Any  restraint  only  added  to  the  irritation.  Chloroform*  opium,  conium,  and 
other  remedies,  in  large  doses,  produced  only  a  temporary  effect,  and  she  at  last  died 
utterly  eahnitsted,  and  wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton.  There  was  no  disease  found  in  the 
brain. 

Then,  again,  we  meet  with  permanent  spasm  as  an  hysteric  symptom,  seen  more 
especially  m  the  hand,  which  is  firmly  clenched,  the  tendons  becoming  rigid  and  the 
muscles  contracted  when  the  hand  is  forcibly  opened.  Then,  again,  the  whole  budjr 
may  be  affected  after  the  manner  of  tetanus.  This  is  more  often  seen  in  an  acute  attack 
of  hysteria,  but  the  lockjaw  may  remain  as  a  very  troublesome  and  constant  symptom- 
I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  for  it  requires  often  all  our  acumen  in  order  to  distin- 
guish a  real  disease  from  an  hysteric  one.  Then,  also,  you  may  have  that  remarkable 
condition  known  as  catalepsy.  This  in  its  purity  is  not  very  common,  although  I  have 
seen  two  cases  of  it  in  the  hospital.    One  of  my  patients  would  sink  into  a  kind  of  swoon 
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or  deep  sleep,  during  whtch  conditbti  she  would  9t»nd  perfectly  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  ward,  or»  if  in  bed,  would  remain  in  any  po&Uton  in  which  you  chose  to  place  the 
body.  Minor  degrees  of  the  catiileptic  state  arc  frequently  met  with,  and  not  uncom. 
monly  in  the  epileptic  of  both  sexes,  especially  after  the  occurrence  of  a  tU.  During  the 
drowsy  itage  which  follows,  yoti  will  frequently  find  that  the  patient's  limbs  will  rrmain 
in  any  posture  in  which  yon  place  them.  You  will  obicrve,  in  fact,  that  the  whole 
nervous  !>ystCRi  is  deranged  in  hysteria.  You  will  have  evidence  of  irhtation  of  the 
cerebro-spinnl  system  in  the  movements  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  the  strange  mental 
ragartes ;  then  also  of  the  deadening  of  the  centres,  as  seen  in  the  paraplegia  and  in  chit 
disposition  to  lethargy;  We  are  sotnclimes  called  in  to  a  person  lying  perfectly  inAen* 
sible,  aud  apparently  as  if  near  her  end,  but  it  is  a  mere  phase  of  hysteria.  An  extreme 
form  of  this  condition,  when  continued,  is  usually  styled  trance.  The  whole  nervous 
system  may  be  so  lowered  In  tone  that  the  person  lies  helpless  and  insensible,  bat  the 
fuui  tiuns  of  life  slowly  go  on.     This  state  may  last  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Then  as  regards  the  nerves  of  sensation,  it  may  be  said  that  invariably  these  arc  tn 
some  way  altered  in  hysteria*  More  commonly  there  is  hypencsthesia  of  some  of  the 
semes.  The  patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  or  the  least  sound  troubles  her^  but  more 
usually  it  is  the  common  sensation  which  is  affected.  Thus,  sometimes  no  part  of  the 
body  can  be  touched  wit^ut  the  patient  shrinking — I  mean  the  body  pmper,  as  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  Often  it  \§  some  particular  part,  the  more  usual  spots  being  those  which 
are  tender  in  m.-iny  persons  when  their  "  nerves  arc  low,"  as  the  middle  dorsal  vertetuRr, 
the  vertex,  and  the  left  side.  You  will  find  many  nervous  persons  Rindi  when  you  touch 
them  in  these  places.  Then  there  may  be  some  particular  spot  to  wliich  the  whole 
attention  of  the  patient  is  directed  until  tliat  place  is  believed  by  her  to  be  the  icat  of 
actual  disease ;  I  allude  to  the  hysterical  breast  of  Astley  Cooper  and  the  hysterical  joist 
of  Brodie.  It  is  not  always  that  the  paiient  complains  of  pain,  but  an  eiquisite  tcndern^s 
when  th^  part  is  touched* 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  opposite  condition  of  anxsthesia,  where,  owing  generally  to 

I  some  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  the  sensorium  is  thrown  into  a  lethargic 

[state,  and  the  senses  are  scaled.     A  girl  to  whom  I  was  once  called  received  a  great 

[fright,  had  an  hysteric  attack,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy;  during  this  time  she 

appeared  to  have  tost  altogether  the  sense  of  touch.     The  absence  of  sense  of  pain  whilst 

that  of  touch  reiaaiiis  I  have  already  referred  tQ,  and  is  very  commonly  met  with  in 

hysteric  women. 

Kow,  l>c«idcs  this  hyperoesthesia  or  overscnsitiveness,  our  hysteric  patients  complain 
of  and  suffer  pain.  You  must  not  think,  because  your  patient  is  hysterical  that  she  docs 
not  feel  pain,  for  assuredly  the  suffering  of  many  hysteric  women  is  real.  There  has 
been,  and  still  is,  much  controversy  as  to  the  seat  and  cause  of  these  pains.  Are  they 
merely  subjective,  and  due,  as  is  the  hyperorsthesia,  to  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  senso* 
rium,  or  have  they  a  local  seat?  and,  if  the  latter,  are  they  situated  in  the  nerve  and 
neuralgic,  or  in  the  muscle  and  myalgfc  ?  We  have  had  writers  who  have  contended 
strongly  for  one  view  or  the  other,  but  in  all  probability  both  are  correct.  I  think 
however,  we  are  much  indebted  to  those  physicians,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned, 
who  have  directed  attention  to  the  frequent  existence  of  myalgtc  or  myosalg;ic  pains. 
Thus,  the  pains  in  the  side  and  in  the  head  so  frequently  met  with  are  said  to  be  mus- 
cular, ind  more  especially  the  pains  which  occur  in  the  chest  or  abdomen.  Two  good 
cases  of  the  kind  I  now  have  under  my  care  in  Mary  Ward.  The  one  a  young  girl,  who 
lies  tn  lied  or  sits  in  a  chair,  leaning  forward,  complaining  of  great  pain  at  the  epigas^ 
i.triom.  She  cannot  bear  it  touched,  and  says  she  feels  as  if  a  load  were  oppressing  her^ 
i  which  will  presently  suffocate  her.     She  U  sametimes  so  bad  ihat  her  mother  thinks 
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she  will  die,  but  &1  the  same  time  she  is  well  developed,  stout,  and  his  appAn»itiy  no 
real  disease  upoo  her.  The  other  case  is  that  of  a  woman  well  known  to  all  students  on 
•ccoum  of  the  iroubte  which  she  has  imposed  upon  them.  Before  she  came  under  me 
she  was  in  charge  of  one  of  my  colleagues  for  sevcnd  months.  Her  compl^nt  is  a  most 
excruciating  pain  at  the  left  Mde  of  the  abdomen*  which  draws  her  doub{c«  and  which 
hithcilo  has  not  succumbed  to  the  medicines  which  have  been  taken  in  vast  quantities. 
The  only  relief  she  has  obtained  has  been  by  the  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia^ 
which  have  now  been  practiced  for  many  months.  The  woman  is  in  good  condition, 
and  does  not  look  a&  if  she  suffered  from  any  organic  disease.  On  examination  of  the 
abdomen,  the  left  side  is  full,  rather  rigidt  and  highly  sensitive  when  couched.  She 
complains,  when  the  paroxysm  of  pain  is  on,  of  a  most  distressing  bearing  down  and 
irritability  of  the  bladder.  She  staled  that  she  had  passed  blood  in  her  water,  and  thus 
the  case  was  treated  as  one  of  calculus  of  the  kidney  and  ureter.  At  the  present  time 
opinions  are  divided  between  this  diagnosis  and  one  of  hysteria,  where  the  pam  is  due 
to  a  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscle.  My  own  opinion  inclines  to  the  latter  view,  perhaps 
being  somewhat  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  gnM  master  Sydenham  lakes  such  a  case 
as  illujitrative  of  one  of  the  forms  of  hysteria,  and  which  I  will  read :  '*  When  this  disease 
seizes  one  of  the  kidneys,  it  plainly  represents,  by  the  pain  it  causes  there,  a  fit  of  the 
stone,  and  not  only  by  that  sort  of  pain  and  by  the  place  it  ragef  in,  but  also  by  violent 
vomitings  which  accompany  it,  and  also  for  that  the  pain  sometimes  extends  itself  through 
the  passage  of  the  ureter,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  know  whether  these  symptoms  proceed 
from  the  stone  or  from  some  hysterick  diseases,  unless  perchance  some  unlucky  accident 
disturbing  the  woman's  mind  a  little  before  she  was  taken  ill,  or  the  vomiting  up  of  green 
matter,  shows  that  the  $\'mptoms  rather  proceed  from  an  hysterick  disease  than  from  the 
stone*  Neither  is  the  bladder  free  from  this  false  symptom,  for  it  not  only  produces  pain 
there,  but  it  also  stops  the  urine  just  as  if  there  were  a  stone,  whereas  there  is  none.  But 
this  last  kind  seizing  the  bladder  happens  very  seldom,  but  that  which  resembles  the 
stone  in  the  kidney*  is  not  so  rare.'* 

Then,  besides  hysterical  pains,  we  have  disturbances  of  all  the  various  organs  of  the 
body.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  very  frequent.  Then  the  breathing  may  be  affected, 
and  we  have  a  kind  of  nervous  asthma.  The  lar}'nx  may  be  affected  ;  at  one  time  chere 
is  a  want  of  power  to  articulate,  and  neuruphonta  is  one  of  the  commonest  s}'mptams  of 
the  hysteric  condition.  At  another  time  the  larynx  is  over-sensitive,  and  we  have  tha^t 
troublesome  and  most  annoying  symptom,  the  hysteric  cough.  Some,  however,  have 
considered  this  due  to  a  kind  of  chorea  or  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  You  may  recognize 
it  by  the  loud  hollow  or  barking  character,  want  of  expectoration,  and  any  evidence  ofj 
disease  of  the  cheit,  or,  to  give  the  description  in  the  words  of  Sydenham,  which  i%  I 
precise  and  accurate,  "  sometimes  it  (the  hysteric  disease)  seizes  the  lungs,  and  the  pa- 
tient coughs  almost  without  intermission,  but  expectorates  nothing ;  and,  though  this  sort 
of  cough  does  not  shake  the  breast  so  violently  as  that  which  is  convulsive,  yet  the  ex- 
plosions arc  much  more  frequent." 

Sickness  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  obstinate  of  all  hysteric  disorders,  because 
the  organt  having  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  discharging  its  contents  upwards,  can  with 
difficulty  be  broken  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  these  cases  of  daily  vomiting,  the 
characteristic  of  the  hysteric  condition,  the  plumpness  or  absence  of  emaciation  still  per- 
sists. One  mode  by  which  we  diagnose  such  caiie^  as  hysteric,  is  that  no  medicine  is 
of  any  avail ;  in  real  disease,  even  in  such  organic  maladies  as  cancer,  our  ordinary  reme- 
dies afford  relief,  but  here  the  cure  must  be  attempted  through  the  nervous  system.  I 
believe  the  best  method  ts  to  starve  the  patient  for  a  while,  or  to  use  injectioiiSi  so  as  to 
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^H    preserve  Oie  stomacH  in  absolute  quiet  for  some  days,  and  then  to  commence  with  the 

^^    smalle*t  quantities  of  food. 

The  bow-els,  again,  are,  to  use  Sydenham's  expression,  seized  upon  by  hysteria..  Thus, 
prolonged  and  obstinate  constipation  is  a  not  uncommon  pha«c  of  the  disease.  THi^  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  the  medical  man  having  his  patient  well  in  hand,  and  by  letting  her 
know  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  want  of  importance  of  her  malady.  The  regular  plan 
is  for  such  a  patient,  like  others  of  the  kind,  to  be  taken  from  doctor  to  doctor,  who 
write  the  usual  prescriptions,  and  with  the  usual  results.  The  inHuence,  which  can  be 
produced  on  hysterical  patients  by  physicians  and  attendants,  is  well  seen  by  some  of 
the  cures  which  occur  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  "  sisters,**  who  introduces  her- 
self to  her  patienU  with  **  No  nerves  in  Esther  Ward/* 

As  regards  the  nervous  inBuence  on  the  kidneys  in  the  production  of  a  Large  amount 
of  water,  the  fact  is  one  of  importance  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Sydenham  says : 
**  Among  all  the  symptoms,  which  accompany  the  disease,  this  is  the  most  proper  and 
almost  inseparable — vii.,  a  urine,  as  clear  as  rock -water,  and  this  hyMcric  women  evacu-> 
ate  plentifully,  which  1  find  by  diligent  intjuiry  is  in  almost  all  the  pathognomonic  sign 
of  this  disease,  which  we  call  hysteric  in  women,  and  hypochondriac  in  men ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  observed  in  men  that  presently  after  making  water  of  a  citron  colur  (ycai 
almost  the  next  moment),  being  suddenly  seized  with  some  violent  perturbation  of  the 
mind,  they  presently  void  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  in  great  quiintily.  Three  years 
ago,  a  nobleman  sent  for  me,  who  seemed  to  be  suflTcring  from  an  hypochondriac  colic. 
Visilinu  him  one  day,  I  looked  upon  his  urine,  which  was  of  a  citron  color.  He  was  then 
merry  and  cheerful,  and  said  he  had  a  craving  appetite ;  but  one,  coming  in  at  that  very 
moment,  vexed  him  so  much  that  suddenly  being  taken  Uli  he  called  for  a  chamber*pot, 
which  be  almost  filled  with  urine  ss  clear  as  crystal.** 

Indeed,  if  1  were  to  detail  all  the  disturbances  to  which  the  body  is  liable  in  hysteria, 
I  might  occupy  you  for  a  months  or,  to  quote  Sydenham  once  more,  *'  nor  is  this  disease 
only  frequent,  but  so  strangely  various,  that  it  resembles  almost  all  the  diseases  poor 
mortils  are  inclinable  to.  For,  in  whatever  part  it  seats  itself,  it  presently  produces  such 
•ymploms  as  belong  to  it,  and,  unless  the  physician  ts  very  skilful,  he  will  be  mbtaken, 
and  think  those  symptoms  come  from  some  essential  distemper  of  this  or  thai  part,  and 
not  from  any  hysteric  disease." 

!  can  scarcely  tell  you  bow  to  treat  these  people.  Occupation  and  diversion  for  the 
mind  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  essential  elements  in  any  treatment,  but  they  are  just 
those  which  you  cannot  enforce.  The  worst  part  of  the  therapeutical  system  is  thist 
ih^t,  not  only  wdl  the  patient  not  take  your  advice,  but  by  prescribing  for  him,  you  arc 
assisting  in  perpetuating  his  illness.  You  might  think  that  a  patient,  who  was  alwayi 
ailing  and  got  no  relief,  would  not  trouble  medical  men  any  further,  but  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  it  is  that  very  man  who  takes  our  physic.  He  will  sit  down  and  tell  you 
of  the  number  of  medical  men  he  has  seen,  and  show  you  a  bundle  of  prescriptions,  de< 
daring  that  they  have  done  him  no  good,  and  yet  he  will  ask  for  another. 

Case  of  general  hysterical  paralysis  treated  by  the  continuous 
galvanic  current,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Savage,  at  the  Samaritan  Free 
Hospital,  London : 

An  unmarried  woman,  aged  nineteen,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  by  her  mother  In 
September  last,  to  ask  the  advice  of  Dr,  Savage.  She  had  always  been  in  indiAerent 
heallhi  and  during  the  last  three  fenn  gradually  lost  the  power  over  her  arms  and  legi 
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to  such  an  extent  tliat  sbe  is  scarcely  able  to  vr«Ik  even  when  supported,  and  entirely 
capactiarcd  from  doing  any  work  whatever.  She  <irst  menstruated  at  iiflcen  years  of 
e^  buL  has  s}ways  been  very  irreguUr.  and  the  discharge  very  pale  and  slight.  Sixteen 
~aioiiths  ago  the  catamenia  ceased  altOgeiher»  ami  from  that  time  she  became  nearly 
idiatic.  At  present  «he  is  very  liukss,  hAs  a  vacant  look,  and  considerable  diktation  of 
both  pupib,  mure  especially  of  the  left  one.  The  left  iris  is  scarcely  at  all  influenced  even 
by  a  strong  light.  Her  voice  is  almost  entirely  gone ;  she  can  only  speak  in  a  faint  whisper* 
She  is  freijuenlly  troubled  by  pain  in  the  head  and  the  back,  ilcr  hands  and  feet  are 
always  quite  cold.  She  complains  of  sickness  in  the  morning,  total  want  of  appetite, 
and  constipated  bowels.  She  has  had  hysterical  (epileptiform)  fits.  She  has  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  a  long  lime,  but  without  any  benefit. 

Seeing  this  condition  of  the  patient,  Dr.  Savage  consulted  with  Dr.  Althaus,  with  th« 
view  of  applying  some  form  of  galvanic  electricity  in  order  to  rouse  her  ner%-ous  system. 
The  biter  gentleman  made  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  state  of  sensibility  all  over 
the  body,  and  found  that  there  was  nearly  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  whole  left  side, 
including  the  conjunctiva.  On  the  right  side  the  loss  of  sensation  was  not  so  much 
marked  as  tm  the  left ;  but  the  prick  of  a  pin  was  only  felt  as  if  it  were  a  touch  by  some 
blunt  instrument,  and  the  examination  by  Weber^s  com  pass  SKthesiometcr  did  not  lead 
to  any  results,  as  the  patient  could  nowhere  distinguish  whether  she  was  touched  by  one 
jTOtnt  or  two.  The  muscles  appeared  to  be  very  badly  nourished,  but  they  contracted 
tolerably  under  the  influence  of  the  electromagnetic  current. 

In  cases  like  the  foregoing,  the  application  of  the  continuous  galvanic  cument, such  as 
produced  by  a  large  number  of  celts  of  Bunsen's  or  DanielVs  battery,  feebly  charged, 
generally  proves  curative.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  current  acts  directly  on 
the  spinad  cord,  as  is  asserted  by  Professor  Remak,  or  whether  it  merely  acts  on  the 
nervous  centres  by  reflex  action  from  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin.  The  latter  opinion 
is  held  Dr.  AUhaus,  who  thinks  that  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  current 
by  the  bones  and  membranes  enveloping  the  nervous  centres  is  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  a  current  of  such  tension  as  it  is  safe  to  apply  in  the  human  subject.  The  principle 
of  reflex  action^  mor«over,  is  quite  sufliicient  to  explain  the  physiological  and  therapeu* 
tical  action  of  the  continuous  current,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  our  way  and 
assume  principles  of  electric  conduction  for  the  human  body  different  from  (hose  which 
obtain  for  other  physical  bodies.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is  certain — that  the 
continuous  current,  if  applied  in  a  proper  manner,  has  a  distinct  action  on  the  nerrous 
centres,  such  as  is  not  possessed  by  the  interrupted  current.  In  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  affection  proceeds  from  a  lesion  of  tlie  ner^'ous  centres,  the  continuous  current  may 
be  used ;  while  for  local  ailments  invading  peripheral  nerves,  the  interrupted  carretit  is 
more  beneficial. 

Jn  the  case  just  mentioned,  a  current  of  from  forty  to  fifty  cells  of  DanielPs  bsttmy 
was  sent  in  an  inverse  direction  to  the  spine,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  downwards  to 
the  sacrum,  for  ten  minutes.  The  operabon  was  repeated  twice  a  week.  The  paiA 
caused  by  this  proceeding  is  very  insignificant  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  to  some  pa- 
tients the  sensation  is  positively  pleasant.  After  six  weeks'  treatment  in  the  way  described, 
the  patient  was  so  much  improved  that  she  could  walk  three  miles  at  a  lime  without  sup- 
port; she  could  dress  and  feed  herself;  was  able  to  do  heavy  work  about  the  house; 
had  always  warm  hands  and  feet;  the  voice  had  returned  ;  the  bowels  acted  regularly; 
and  she  was  cheerful,  and  took  an  interest  in  everything  relating  to  her  aBTairs.  The 
pupiU  now  were  quite  normal.  An  examination  by  means  of  the  icsthesiometer  showed 
that  sensation  had  been  quite  re»estabhshed  on  the  left  as  well  as  on  the  right  side.     She 
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was  discharged  on  November  19th,  being  then  in  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amenorrlioea,  which  still  persisted,  and  an  occasional  feeling  of  sickness  in  the  morning. 

In  this  case  the  disorder  was  evidently  of  a  merely  functional  character ;  but  cases 
which  are  at  present  under  Dr.  Althaus's  care  seem  to  show  that  even  in  severe  structural 
lesions  of  the  cord  and  its  appendages,  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, produces  highly  satisfactory  results.  One  of  the  cases  is  that  of  a  girl,  aged 
thirteen,  who  six  years  ago  had  menin^^itis  spinalis  lumbaris,  contracted  by  sitting  in 
winter  on  a  cold  door-step ;  and  who  having  become  completely  paralyzed  in  the  lower 
extremities,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gull.  She  remained 
in  the  hospital  nine  months,  but  without  in  the  slightest  degree  recovering  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  In  October  last  she  was  sent  to  Dr.  Althaus  by  Dr.  Leared,  under  whose  care  she 
had  been  for  some  time  previously.  When  she  was  first  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  continuous  current  the  paraplegia  was  complete,  the  patient  being  perfectly  helpless, 
and  the  legs  being  wasted  to  the  last  degree.  She  is  now  so  far  improved  that  she  can 
move  her  legs  in  all  directions ;  and  although  she  is  not  yet  able  to  stand  without  support. 
Dr.  Althaus  holds  out  the  expectation  that  by  continuing  the  treatment  she  will  entirely 
recover.  The  bulk  of  the  legs  has  considerably  increased  although  no  local  application  of 
the  current  to  the  legs  has  been  made. 

The  continuous  current  also  proves  beneficial  in  what  has  been  recently  described  as 
"  ataxic  locomotrice "  by  Duchenne,  but  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  disease  long 
known  to  the  profession  as  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  described 
by  Romberg  as  "  tabes  dorsalis." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

EPILEPSY. 


Epilepsy  is  a  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  morbid  state  consists  in  seizures,  generally  sudden 
in  their  invasion  ;  preceded,  as  a  rule,  by  a  well  marked  prodromal 
period  ;  characterized  by  loss  of  consciousness  (coming  on  suddenly) 
and  attended  by  peculiar  involuntary  muscular  movements  which 
are  highly  spasmodic  and  convulsive  in  nature. 

Epileptic  paroxysms  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
In  the  first  stage  there  is  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  consciousness, 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  all  over  the  body,  those  of  the  face 
and  neck  being  affected  by  spasm  first.  All  the  limbs  are  rigid  and 
all  the  muscles  work  convulsively.  Respiration  is  impeded  or  ar- 
rested, and  with  this  arrest  occurs  a  groan  or  smothered  cry.  Pallor 
of  the  face  occurs,  followed  by  redness  or  duskiness  of  the  surface 
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of  the  skin,  in  some  cases,  while  in  other  cases,  the  pallor  does  not 
occur  at  all,  duskiness  of  face  being  present  throughout  the  entire 
paroxysm.  The  pupils  are  dilated  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack. The  pulse  is  usually  small,  and  at  times  imperceptible,  while 
the  carotid  arteries  throb  and  beat  violently. 

In  the  second  stage  the  unconsciousness  continues  and  is  persis- 
tent ;  clonic  spasms  are  almost  universal,  during  which  the  jaws 
are  champed  together  and  the  tongue  is  bitten,  the  breathing  is  la- 
borious and  violent,  and  the  patient  often  foams  at  the  mouth.  In 
the  second  strige,  also,  the  dusky  redness  of  the  surfice  increases, 
and  the  pupils  oscillate,  the  pulse  is  throbbing  and  labored,  and  the 
heart  beats  tumultously. 

There  is  a  jaded,  exhausted  state  of  the  whole  system  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  epileptic  fit  and  the  patient  lapses  into  the  after  stage  of 
stupor  and  exhaustion.  There  is  lassitude  and  stupor  with  headache 
for  some  hours  succeeding  a  paroxysm.  Epileptic  paroxysms  may 
occur,  in  which  there  is  loss  of  consciousness  without  evident  spas ra. 
There  may  be,  also,  a  loss  of  consciousness  with  local  spasmodic  ac- 
tion. The  cause  of  epilepsy  is  preeminently  hereditary  taint,  by 
whicli  I  mean  more  particularly,  that  in  tracing  back  the  ancestry  of 
the  patient,  we  shall  almost  inevitably  find  that  there  has  been  an 
hereditary  proclivity  or  predisposition  to  nervous  disease  upon  slight 
exciting  causes.  That,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  family  neurosis 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  various  generations  by  insanity,  phth- 
isis, inebriety  or  idiocy.  Epilepsy,  also,  is  caused  sometimes  by  exces- 
sive mental  anxiety,  to  which  has  been  superadded  a  sudden  fright. 
Epilepsy  appearing  after  the  age  of  21  years  is  generally  caused  by 
syphilis,  and  wc  treat  the  s)T>hilis  with  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  with,  perhaps,  mercurials  added,  and  the  epileptic  convul- 
sions disappear.  The  syphilitic  neuroses  are  not  very  rare,  but  are  very 
often  overlooked.  The  centric  causes  of  epilepsy  are  peculiar  forma- 
tions of  the  head,  ossific  particles  in  the  dura  mater,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors.  There  is  no  necessary  relation  existing  between  epi- 
lepsy and  mental  deterioration*  In  a  little  over  one-half  of  my  cases 
of  epilepsy,  I  have  observed  this  deterioration  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. 

When  attacks  of  epilepsy  appear  after  puberty,  there  is  probably 
more  danger  to  the  mental  integrity  of  the  patient,  than  when  the 
epilepsy  is  developed  previous  to  that  time.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the  periodicity  of  epileptic  seizures. 
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Most  patients  will  tell  you  that  their  attacks  occur  either  cver}*^  day, 
every  week  or  every  month,  and  there  are  a  few  who  say  that  they  never 
know  when  to  expect  an  attack.  In  women,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see 
the  attack  appearing  at  the  time  of  menstruation.  Epilepsy  may  be 
complicated  with  epileptic  mania.  There  is  generally  no  warning  either 
to  the  patient  or  physician  of  this  very  furious  and  dangerous  form  of 
mania.  The  history  of  the  two  following  cases  which  occurred  in  my 
practice  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  nature  and  character  of  such 
attacks.  A  lady  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  placed  under  my  care 
with  epileptic  mania.  She  had  had  a  great  many  attacks  of  epilepsy 
which  were  preceded  and  followed  by  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement, 
which  rendered  her  a  dangerous  patient.  She  had  been  under  re- 
straint many  times.  About  one  month  after  being  placed  under 
treatment,  she  became  very  noisy  and  excited,  as  was  her  habit  be- 
fore her  fit,  and  threatened  to  kill  her  attendant.  Her  eyes  were 
suffused,  her  mouth  dry,  her  pulse  140,  and  her  tongue  thickly  furred. 
She  was  put  on  one-drachm  doses  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  three  times 
a  day.  After  taking  the  ergot  for  two  days,  she  became  quiet,  and 
the  epileptic  seizure  which  followed  was  very  mild,  as  compared  with 
preceding  ones.  The  ergot  was  continued  and  combined  with  so- 
dium bromide,  the  latter  in  30-grain  doses  thrice  daily,  and  this  com- 
bination administered  steadily  for  some  months.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  attack, 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  maniacal  excitement.  The  fits  have 
decreased  in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  are  not  followed  as  for- 
merly by  maniacal  excitement. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  affected  with  epileptic 
mania.  He  was  a  strong  muscular  man  and  had  been  subject  to  ep- 
ileptic fits  for  years.  For  a  period  of  from  a  week  to  two  or  three 
days  preceding  the  fits  he  was  very  furious  and  unmanageable,  and 
required  to  be  restrained.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  have  a  period 
of  maniacal  excitement  following  the  epileptic  seizures,  which  lasted 
for  a  variable  period,  during  which  time  his  pulse  would  range  from 
100  to  120,  and  the  face  would  be  deeply  congested.  He  was  put 
on  one-drachm  doses  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  with  thirty  grains  of 
bromide  of  sodium  thrice  daily,  and  this  continued  for  a  period  of 
two  months.  The  fits  decreased  in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  the 
maniacal  excitement  entirely  disappeared. 

Diagnosis. — With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  it  is  gener- 
ally very  easy  to  distinguish  between  epileptic  fits  and  other  convul- 
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sions.  In  cases  where  epilepsy  is  simulated,  the  entire  absence  of 
dilatation  of  tlie  pupil  will  serve  to  drstinj^uish  between  the  real 
and  the  feigned  disease.  Attacks  of  syncope  may  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken for  paroxysms  oUe  petit  mal^  but  in  epilepsy^  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  complete  and  sudden,  the  recovery  is  very  rapid  and 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  attack.  These  points  will  enable  the 
young  practitioner  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  We  may  distin- 
guish between  hysterical  epilepsy,  or  convulsions  occurring  in  hys* 
terical  women,  characterized  by  epileptiform  paroxysms,  by  the  distor- 
ted features,  bitten  tongue  and  dilated  pupils  of  the  genuine  epileptic 
paroxysm.  The  pupils  in  exceptional  cases  of  epilepsy  are  said  to 
be  contracted.  The  convulsions  of  children  dependent  upon  worms, 
teething  or  indigestion  not  only  can  be  easily  traced  to  these  sources 
of  irritation,  but  they  disappear  upon  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause.  They  differ  entirely  from  epilepsy  in  that  the  invasion  is 
not  sudden  and  the  paroxysm  is  much  shorter  in  duration.  There 
is  not  complete  unconsciousness  as  in  epilepsy  and  there  is  no  stupor 
of  any  consequence  after  the  convulsions.  There  may  be  induced  by 
sunstroke  and  intemperance  at  times,  an  epileptiform  neurosis  which 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  in  an  undeveloped  or  masked  form,  and 
this  neurosis  is  very  apt  to  be  connected  with  both  homicidal  and 
suicidal  mania. 

Such  attacks  are  often  noticed  to  occur  periodically  for  some  time 
before  the  access  of  genuine  epilepsy*  I  have  often  witnessed,  in 
cases  under  my  charge,  abortive  or  incomplete  epileptiform  attacks, 
where  there  were  no  convulsions,  and  where  there  was  no  complete 
loss  of  consciousness.  I  have  noticed  in  such  cases  either  a  momen- 
tary terror,  slight  incoherence,  a  gust  of  passion,  or  a  mental  blank, 
the  patient,  perhaps,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  pa- 
tient would  be  himself  again,  quite  unconscious  of  what  had  happened 
to  him.  Accompanying  this  confusion  of  ideas  ;  there  may  be,  as  I 
have  remarked,  instantaneous  impulses,  either  of  a  suicidal  or  a  homi- 
cidal  nature.  During  seizures  of  epileptic  vertigo,  persons  may  per- 
form actions  and  even  speak  and  answer  questions  automatically. 
There  are  numerous  examples  in  the  works  of  Hughlings  Jackson^ 
Maudsley,  Russell  Reynolds,  Trousseau  and  Hammond,  proving  that, 
while  in  this  unconscious  state,  (>ersons  can  progress  from  odd  or  ec- 
centric actions  to  deeds  of  violence,  suicide  or  murder,  being  unable 
to  remember  the  circumstances  afterwards,  and  therefore  irresponsi- 
ble for  their  actions.     This  class  of  persons  I  have  always  found  irri- 
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table,  easily  excited,  very  emotional,  without  adequate  external  cause, 
easily  losing  their  train  of  thought  and  often  unable  to  collect  or  fix 
their  thoughts. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  may  be  considered  unfavorable  when 
the  following  conditions  exist:  i.  When  the  disease  is  pf  long  stand- 
ing and  idiopathic.  2.  When  hereditary  taint  is  present.  3.  When 
there  is  decided  mental  failure.  4.  Violence  of  fits,  frequency  of  re- 
currence, and  an  increasing  bad  effect  left  behind  fits,  arc  all  unfavor- 
able omens.  I  have,  however,  in  some  cases  of  long  standing,  and 
with  frequent  seizures  and  some  mental  failure,  been  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  curing  my  patients  by  putting  them  on  the  strychnia  treat- 
ment, commencing  with  ^'^th-grain  doses,  and  using  electricity  in 
the  shape  of  general  faradization.  These  were  anaemic  cases,  in  all 
of  whom  the  bromides  had  been  pushed  to  excess  by  the  family 
physician  with  very  little  appreciable  benefit  to  the  patient.  The 
strychnia  acts,  as  I  shall  show  further  on  under  the  head  of  "  Treat- 
ment," by  keeping  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a  state  of  permanent  re- 
laxation, thus  preventing  the  access  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  the 
basis  of  ufhich  access  is  a  x^ascular  tonus  which  causes  a  sudden  ance- 
mia  of  the  brain.  Professor  Roberts  Bartholow,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  reported  some  excellent  results  from  the  strychnia  treatment  in 
cases  which  had  resisted  the  bromides,  and  my  own  experience  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  has  been  employed  by  me  for  several 
years. 

Pathology. — It  seems  to  be  very  probable  that,  owing  to  functional 
disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the 
cerebral  bloodvessels,  we  have,  during  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  pri- 
marily, the  vascular  tonus  just  referred  to  causing  sudden  anaemia  of 
the  brain,  immediately  followed  by  great  congestion  and  hyperasmia. 
The  whole  motor  tract  of  the  cerebrum  and  also  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  production  of  epilepsy,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  corpus  striatum,  as  one  of  the  centres 
of  motion,  is  also  concerned.  Sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  ascending 
parietal,  and  foot  of  the  third  frontal  convolutions,  and  of  the  cornu 
ammonis,  have  been  found,  post-mortem,  in  epileptics.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed that,  from  the  part  of  the  body  first  and  principally  affected  by 
convulsive  seizures,  we  can  diagnosticate  with  certainty  the  cortical 
centre  primitively  and  principally  affected.     The  epileptic  paroxysm 
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seems  to  consist  of  a  sudden  discharge,  starting  probably  from  a 
limited  region  in  the  nerve-centres,  which,  by  its  action  on  the  sen- 
son  um  destroys  consciousness,  and  by  its  action  on  the  motor  sys- 
tem, produces  perverted  or  arrested  action.  As  to  the  relation  which 
cither  the  cerebral  anaemia  or  hypera^mia  bear  to  the  paroxysm  of 
epilepsy,  we  are  ignorant  farther  than  I  have  already  stated.  The 
pathology  is  ver>*  obscure  and  very  difficult  to  explain. 

Tnalmrnt, — During  the  epileptic  paroxysm  we  can  do  nothing 
but  prevent  our  patient  from  injuring  himself  and  removing  all  pres- 
sure from  the  neck  and  abdomen.  When  the  attack  is  preceded  by 
an  aura  of  sufficient  duration  we  may  avert  a  large  number  of  6ts 
by  various  means.  Inhalations  of  nitrate  of  amyl,  chloroform,  or 
ammonia  will  often  cut  short  an  attack;  or  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  ether,  wine,  or  sal  volatile.  Sometimes  a  ligature  or  garter 
of  blister  applied  between  tlie  starting-point  of  the  aura  and  the  trunk 
will  avert  the  paroxysm.  A  patient  under  my  care  who  had  a  warn- 
ing sensation,  lasting  for  some  time,  proceeding  from  the  epigastric 
region,  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  ice-water, 
and  in  this  w<iy  averted  a  great  many  paroxysms, 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  general  condition  upon  whic 
the  epilepsy  depends,  there  are  innumerable  remedial  measures  which 
have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success,*  Trousseau  recommends 
the  use  of  belladonna  in  pill  form,  the  patient  taking  ^th  of  a  grain 
of  the  extract,  or  in  its  place  a  pill  containing  j^j^th  of  a  grain  of 
atropine.  During  the  first  month  one  pill  daily  is  to  be  given,  and 
a  pill  per  month  added  until  the  patient  takes  from  five  to  twenty 
pills  daily.  The  pills  are  given  in  the  day  or  at  night,  as  the  fits 
arc  diurnal  or  nocturnal.  On  the  principle  that  there  is  over- 
excitement  of  the  central  nervous  system,  sedatives,  and  notably 
the  bromides,  have  been  administered,  and  with  some  success.  In 
some  cases  complete  cure  has  followed  this  treatment,  but  more  often 
a  temporary  arrest  of  the  attacks.  In  cases  of  ordinary  epilepsy, 
where  the  bromides  have  not  been  used,  I  employ  the  following ; 


•  Dr.  PowcTi  of  London,  in  tocatlng  562  cuses,  found  that  the  attack  ceased  In  241 
Ctscs  while  under  ire^iMnent,  In  266  cases  improvement,  short  of  afTe!itf  was  obtaineil, 
the  ftlii  being  reduced  to  ^,  ^,  ^  and  even  to  ,J(,  of  their  frcc^uency  and  Acverily.  In 
55  ca^es  but  little  ur  no  improvement.  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  in  treating  ^1  eose^  found 
that  in  22  per  cent  the  |>aroxysm.H  were  coniplctcly  checked  during  the  whole  time  of 
treatment.  In  92  j>cr  cent  the  sci^urc^  were  cither  entirely  orre&ted  during  the  ob^ervA- 
tion  or  greatly  rooditied  in  frc<jucncy  and  severity. 
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B.     Soclii  bromidi, ^^j 

Ammon.  bromid., J  ss 

Aquae, 3  ^ij 

M. 

One  teaspoonful  contains  15  grains  of  the  bromide,  and  I  order  a 
teaspoonful  thrice  daily,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  brominism, 
as  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  faucial  reflex — the  most 
delicate  sign  of  brominism — is  established,  I  guard  against  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  the  bromides  by  administering  3  grains  of  quinine 
daily,  which  assists  the  efficiency  of  the  bromides  and  wards  off" 
anaemia.  Chloral,  in  weak  subjects,  is  preferable  to  the  ammonium 
in  the  anti-epileptic  mixture,  and  may  be  substituted  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. This  formula  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Seguin,  of  this 
city,  and  is,  I  think,  quite  an  improvement  on  Brown-Scquard*s. 
When  the  fits  are  nocturnal  the  largest  dose  should  be  taken  before 
retiring  and  the  day  doses  proportionately  decreased. 

A  certain  proportion  of  cases  will  improve  under  this  treatment, 
and  be  cured  in  the  course  of  time.  I  do  not  consider  a  case  cured, 
however,  until  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  have  elapsed 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm.  In  the  cases  that  apply  to 
me  for  treatment,  or  to  which  I  am  called  in  consultation,  who  have 
taken  the  bromides  to  excess  without  benefit,  and  have  been  rendered 
very  anaemic  by  the  course  of  treatment,  I  commence  with  strychnia 
in  ^irgrain  doses,  thrice  daily,  and  gradually  increase  until  physio- 
logical effects  are  produced,  at  the  same  time  using  general  faradi- 
zation, and  I  have  seen  very  rapid  improvement  and  cures  take 
place  under  this  course  of  treatment.  Mental  and  physical  exercise, 
the  latter  especially,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  patient ;  also  a 
regular  plain  diet,  with  little  or  no  meat.  The  patient  should  take 
cold  sponge-baths,  followed  by  friction  with  a  Turkish  towel  or  flesh- 
brush,  and  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  As  I  have  inti- 
mated, I  have  found  the  application  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  the 
induced  current  of  signal  service  in  several  cases,  and  attribute  a 
cure  to  it  combined  with  the  strychnia  treatment  in  three  instances. 
I  also  use  a  pill  containing  jV  of  a  grain  of  phosphide  of  zinc, 
daily  in  each  case,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  general  health  of 
my  patients. 

One  of  these  cases  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  fits 
occurred  every  few  days.  I  regulated  her  diet,  took  her  out  of 
school,  had  her  take  daily  regular  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  em- 
ployed general  faradization  for  her  daily,  conjoined  with  strychnia 
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in  Vo-grain  doses,  thrice  daily,  and  phosphide  of  zinc  iV  gra!n»  thrice 
daily  in  pill*  Her  fits  soon  began  to  decrease  in  frequency  and  in- 
tensity»  and  her  general  health  also  improved.  She  lost  the  dull, 
meaningless  expression  which  had  rendered  her  almost  repulsive, 
and  her  face  took  on  a  bright,  healthy,  happy  expression.  The  fits, 
after  a  period  of  four  months  ceased  entirely,  and  have  never  reap- 
peared although  five  years  have  elapsed. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  whose  histor>'  of  himself  was 
so  discouraging  that  I  told  him  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not  expect 
or  hope  to  do  more  than  alleviate  his  symptoms.  His  fits  were  noc- 
turnal, and  he  had  frequent "'  lunv  speils,'*  as  he  called  them,  during 
which  he  was  oblivious  to  all  his  surroundings.  The  mental  dete- 
rioration was  very  marked,  and  I  thought  him  a  hopeless  case.  To 
my  utter  surprise  he  began  to  improve  after  a  few  weeks  of  the 
strychnia  and  electricity  treatment,  and  came  to  me  telling  me  with 
great  joy  that  he  had  no  fit  the  preceding  night*  His  wife,  who  oc- 
cupied the  same  room  with  him,  corroborated  his  statement,  and  said 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  he  slept  like  a  child.  The 
treatment  was  kept  up  steadily  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  fits  had  entirely  ceased,  tJie  mental  deterioration  had 
disappeared,  and  my  patient  expressed  a  desire  to  resume  his  former 
employment  I  consented,  but  ordered  him  to  keep  on  the  phos- 
phide of  zinc,  w^ith  strychnia  in  small  doses,  until  ordered  to  stop, 
and  to  report  to  me  weekly.  From  that  day  to  this,  some  three 
years  having  elapsed,  he  has  had  no  recurrence  of  his  fits*  I  do 
not  know  in  how  great  a  proportion  of  cases  such  treatment  would 
avail,  but  I  imagine  in  many,  where  the  bromides  have  proved  ineffi- 
cacious and  where  the  patient  is  weak  and  anaemic. 

As  I  have  intimated,  I  regard  the  basis  of  the  epileptic  attack  to 
be  the  vascular  tonus  which  causes  the  sudden  anremia  of  the  brain, 
and  in  my  treatment  of  epilepsy,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
bromides  have  not  produced  marked  improvement,  but  have  pro- 
duced an  anaemic  condition,  I  am  constantly  obtaining  the  most  grati- 
fying results  from  the  use  of  strychnia^  commencing  with  ]iV~grain 
doses.  It  cures  epilepsy  in  connection  with  my  other  treatment,  by 
keeping  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a  state  of  permanent  relaxation, 
and  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing the  sudden  anemia  of  the  brain  caused  by  the  vascular  tonus.* 

♦  Dr.  Wilk-s  of  Guy*s  Hospital,  London,  En^lintl,  has  used  with  succe%&  finx  votnicA 
and  £inc  and  repaited  his  success  in  1869,     The  author  was  not  aware  of  this  at  the  lime. 
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Sometimes  the  monobromide  of  camphor,  after  the  failure  of 
most  other  therapeutic  agents,  will  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
currence of  the  convulsions,  and  in  my  experience  it  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  the  ^rrtiginous  fits  greatly,  and  the 
latter  result  is  very  desirable,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  influence 
of  epileptic  vertigo  in  inducing  mental  deterioration  is  more  disas- 
trous than  that  of  the  confirmed  malady. 

Dr.  Clouston,  of  England,  some  time  since  made  an  extended 
series  of  experiments  respecting  the  effects  of  bromide  of  potassium 
on  a  number  of  cases  in  his  asylum — the  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland Asylum — with  the  following  conclusions: 

"Twenty-nine  cases  of  epilepsy,  of  old  standing,  all  having  the 
same  diet  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  were  subjected  to  sys- 
tematic treatment  by  bromide  of  potassium,  after  their  normal  condi- 
tion as  to  fits,  weight,  temperature,  general  health,  and  mental  state 
had  been  ascertained  and  noted.  Gradually  increasing  doses  of  the 
medicine,  up  to  fifty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  were  given,  and  the 
treatment  was  continued  for  thirty-etght  weeks,  every  particular  in 
regard  to  the  disease  and  their  bodily  and  mental  condition  being 
noted  every  week  during  that  time. 

"  The  total  number  of  fits  taken  by  the  patients  fell  gradually  under 
the  use  of  the  medicine  to  one-sixth  of  their  average  number  without 
medicine. 

*'  The  fits  during  the  day  were  lessened  to  about  one-twelfth,  and 
those  during  the  night  to  about  one-third  of  the  ordinary  number. 

"  The  reduction  in  the  fits  was  not  uniform  in  all  the  cases.  In 
one  case  it  amounted  to  24  per  cent,,  in  one  half  of  them  to  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  and  in  five  cases  there  was  no  reduction  at  all. 

*'  In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  fits  were  much  less  severe,  in  some 
being  less  severe  while  as  frequent  as  before. 

**In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  mental  state  was  very  greatly 
improved.  Nervous  and  mental  irritability  and  tendency  to  sudden 
violence  were  wonderfully  diminished  in  those  cases,  and  they  were 
the  worst  of  the  patients  in  that  respect     Attacks  of  epileptic  mania 


1875,  when  he  fir*l  commenced  to  succe^fully  use  strychnia  and  rtnc  in  combination  to- 
gether with  the  induced  current  of  electricity*  Dr.  Walter  Tyrell,  whose  experience  we 
give,  h35  u;»ed  strychnia  succe&ifuly  since  1861.  Both  theic  observers,  whcme  treatment  I 
waa  unavrarc  of  in  l875t  have  therefore  antedated  me  tn  the  successfal  use  of  strychnia. 
Dr.  TyrcU  thinks  U  acts  by  deadening  the  condition  of  eJiaJted  sensibility  in  the  meduiU 
oblongata,  which  Van  der  Kolk  comidcrs  the  predisposing  cau^e  of  the  di^e«a$e. 
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were  diminished.  In  some  cases  the  mental  state  was  improved, 
while  the  fits  remained  as  frequent  as  ever. 

"  The  majority  of  the  patients  gained  considerably  in  weight  while 
tlie  doses  were  under  thirty-five  grains  three  times  a  day.  Their 
3^ggfegate  weight  was  greater  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-eight  weeks 
than  it  had  been  to  begin  with,  though  it  began  to  fall  after  thirty- 
five  grain  doses  had  been  reached. 

**  The  teniperature  fell  somewhat  until  they  got  up  to  fifty  grain 
doses  thrice  a  day. 

"  The  pulse  gradually  fell  about  seven  beats  up  to  forty  grain  doses, 
after  that  it  rose»  but  not  up  to  its  usual  standard  without  medicine, 

'*  None  of  the  patients  suffered  in  their  general  health  except  five, 
all  the  others  were  benefited  in  some  way  except  one, 

**  The  ill  effects  produced  by  the  medicine  in  tlmse  five  cases  were 
torpor  of  mind  and  body,  drowsiness,  increase  of  temperature,  loss 
of  weight,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  three  of  them  slight  double  pneu- 
monia. 

"The  cases  most  benefited  by  the  drug  were  very  various  as  to 
the  causes,  number  and  character  of  the  fits,  age,  and  in  every  other 
respect.     On  the  whole,  the  cases  who  took  most  fits  benefited  most. 

"The  cases  in  whom  the  medicine  had  ill  effects  had  all  taken 
fits  from  childhood,  were  all  ver>*  demented  in  mind,  and  took  more 
than  one  fit  per  week,  but  seemed  to  have  nothing  else  in  common. 

"The  diminution  of  the  fits' and  all  the  other  good  effects  of  the 
medicine  reached  their  maximum,  in  adults,  at  thirt>"-grain  doses, 
tliree  times  a  day,  while  ill  effects  were  manifested  when  thirty-five- 
grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  were  reached.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  seriously  ill  effects  produced  in  twenty  of  the  cases  by  fifty-grain 
doses  of  the  medicine,  thrice  a  day,  continued  for  ten  weeks. 
When  the  medicine  was  entirely  discontinued  in  all  the  cases,  the 
average  number  of  fits  Increased  in  five  of  the  cases  benefited,  to  or 
beyond  their  original  number  in  four  weeks ;  in  thirteen  cases  they 
remained  considerably  less*  The  total  average  during  that  time  was 
a  little  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  fits  which  occurred  in  the 
second  week  after  the  medicine  was  discontinued." 


Dr.  J.  Thompson  Dickinson,  M.A.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  St 
Luke's  Hospital  says  : 

[A  great  deal  has  been  written  t]|>on  tl\is  inlcrcsling  subject,  and  much  ba*  becD  brmly 
cstablbhed.    The  first  real  stcj>  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  ttie  subject,  was  made 
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by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  whose  researches  were  followed  by  those  of  Brown-S^- 
quard.] 

The  following  are  the  ideas  which  it  is  my  intention  to  attempt  to  establish  : 

1.  Epilepsy  is  a  contraction  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  and  small  arterial  vessels;  the 
order  of  its  stages  in  an  epileptic  attack  being,  irritation  of  brain,  either  direct  or  sec- 
ondary to  exhaustion  ;  contraction  of  cerebral  capillaries  and  small  arterial  vessels ;  cere- 
bral anaemia,  and  consequent  loss  of  consciousness. 

2.  The  muscular  contraction  and  spasm,  together  with  all  the  varying  phenomena  as- 
sociated with  epilepsy,  are  altogether  secondary,  and  not  at  all  essential  or  constant,  but 
they  are  all  manifestations  of  imperfect  nervous  (cerebral)  control,  or  a  loss  of  balance 
between  the  nervous  and  other  systems. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  prove  loss  of  consciousness  as  the  first  subjective  phe- 
nomenon of  epilepsy,  since  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted ;  or,  as  stated  by  Trousseau,  it 
may  be  considered  the  pathognomonic  sign  of  epilepsy.  To  whichever  variety  of  the 
two  great  specific  forms — U  petit  mal^xA  U  haut  mat — any  individual  seizure  may  belong, 
we  can  always,  by  strict  inquiry,  find  some  amount  of  unconsciousness  in  the  first  stage. 
The  absolute  fixedness  of  this  rule — which  may  almost  be  called  a  law  of  epilepsy — has 
been  doubted,  I  know,  by  few.  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  their  objections  further  on  in 
this  paper. 

The  condition  of  anaemia  is,  strange  to  say,  the  one  which  was  long  unobserved ;  and, 
in  fact,  only  within  the  last  few  years  has  it  been  noticed  at  all.  The  congested  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  face  and  neck  attendant  upon  epilepsy  is  secondary  ;  but  so  much  more 
striking  is  it,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  only  condition  of  vascularity  observed.  The 
pallor  of  epilepsy  is  sometimes  of  considerable  duration ;  but  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  U  petit  mal,  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  which  were  not  until  lately  recognized 
as  epileptic,  and,  consequently,  as  they  were  considered  as  fainting  attacks,  the  attendant 
pallor  made  no  impression  on  observers;  usually,  however,  especially  in  le grand  mal^ 
it  is  fleeting.  The  fact  of  pallor,  however,  is  an  indication,  though  not  a  certain  evi- 
dence, of  cerebral  amemia.  It  would  appear  highly  probable  that  the  face  and  neck  sym- 
pathize with  the  internal  condition  of  the  skull  as  regards  sanguiniference ;  but  further 
evidence  is  necessary,  since,  on  simple  principles  of  animal  mechanics,  if  one  set  of  ves- 
sels be  empty,  another  set  must  be  more  or  less  full ;  and  the  question  might  be  reason- 
ably asked,  why  the  surface-vessels  of  the  head  should  not  be  the  ones  to  take  up  the 
opposite  condition  to  that  of  the  cerebral.  The  question  would,  however,  be  specious, 
since  it  is  the  venous  rather  than  the  arterial  vessels  that  receive  the  blood;  but  this  is 
not  altogether  absolute.  The  best  evidence  that  the  surface  vessels  correspond  with  those 
of  the  cerebral  is,  that  consciousness  is  lost  during  the  anaemic  state,  while,  in  conditions 
presumably  congestive,  e,  g.,  the  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough,  consciousness  never,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  disappears. 

Animals  that  have  died  or  been  killed  during  a  fit  have  always  exhibited  brains  per- 
fectly anxmic,  blanched  and  bloodless.  This  is  borne  witness  to  by  Schroeder  van  der 
Kolk,  Trousseau,  and  Brown-Siquard,  and  has  obtained  in  all  my  own  experiments  and 
observations. 

3.  Whenever  cerebral  anaemia  is  by  any  means  brought  about,  loss  of  consciousness,  is 
the  result ;  e.g.^  if  pressure  be  made  upon  the  brain  or  cerebral  membranes  of  an  animal, 
orif  the  brain  be  wounded,  anaemia  and  loss  of  consciousness  instantly  result.  In  the 
case  of  an  infant  among  the  out-patients  of  Guy's  Hospital,  said  to  be  epileptic,  I  made 
simple  pressure  with  my  finger  upon  an  open  fontanel,  and  produced  the  whole  of  the 
epileptic  phenomena  perfectly.  An  animal  bled  to  death  passes  through  all  the  stages 
of  epilepsy  before  the  final  struggle.     It  b  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  the  evidence  on 
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this  point,  Tr  is  essential,  however,  to  demonstnte  Ihe  fad  of  Ihc  contraction  of  the  ca- 
ptlUAiics  und  smnll  arterial  ve&sels  as  a  result  of  imta!ion''or  exhituslion,  as  it  is  to  tliis 
Cotitmction  that  the  ann^mia  and  Ioks  of  conscioustiess  arc  due. 

I>ircct  irritation,  such  as  that  alresdy  mentioned,  vit. :  pressure  on  the  membranes  or 
a  wound  of  the  brain,  are  always  followed  by  instantaneous  contraction  of  the  smaller 
cerebral  vc^cb,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  capillaries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  beconie 
difit ended,  Thi^  point  is  one  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  was  first  observed  by 
Schrocdcr  van  Jcr  Kollt.  If  an  animal  be  trephined,  and  a  knife  plunged  into  his  cere- 
lirum,  the  whole  of  that  oi^n  will  become  in&tantly  ansemic,  and  its  small  vessels  will 
be  found  contTncted,  while  those  of  the  medulla — particul&rly  the  capillaries^wiU  be 
found  full  and  distended.  It  is  well  to  try  this  experiment  on  an  animal,  the  subject  of 
epilepsy^  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  seizures  permanently  dilates  the  capillaries  of 
the  medulla.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  that  the  blood  from  the  cerebral  vessels 
passes  to  the  medulla.  It  is  more  likely  that,  on  account  of  the  sudden  check  to  the  circula- 
tion of  bhxMl  in  the  cerebrum,  the  cumulative  force  of  the  arterial  current  endeavors  to 
expand  itself  in  the  nearest  channels,  of  which  the  medulla  forms  one;  and  the  at>sence 
of  reststence,  owing  to  the  yieldiof;  nature  of  its  material,  readily  allows  the  dilatation, 
which  continuously  increases  the  longer  the  epilepsy  is  continued. 

It  thu$  t^  clear  that,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  dilation  of  the  capillaries 
most  be  included  under  the  latter  head,  and  must  be  considered  as  altogether  secondary 
to  the  epilepsy. 

As  the  actual  pathological  lesions  associated  with  epilepsy,  I  may  enumerate  tumors 
involving  f^urface,  surface -abscess,  tuberculous  membranes,  thickened  membranes,  adhe* 
rent  membrane*,  and  atrophy,  to  which  I  may  add,  as  a  rare,  though  occAsionol  condi- 
tion, surface  soflening,  and  perhafis  softening  of  the  cord.  This  synoj»ts  is  fn>m  an  ex- 
amination of  the  daily  records  of/^j/  mortem  examinations  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  extending 
over  ten  years;  and  to  it  I  will  add  bony  tumors  projecting  from  the  inner  i*ble  of 
the  skull  and  encroaching  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  also  ossific  membranes. 

Extensive  disease  may  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  but  unless  the  surface  be 
involved,  the  central  pathology  will  not  be  associated  with  epilepsy  as  a  concomitant. 

The  histories  of  clinical  cases  give  unequivocal  evidences  of  tumor  and  syphiloma, 
thickening  of  the  cerebral  membranes  from  alchoholism  and  blows,  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  both  syphilis  and  nervous  imperfection  ;  while  fright  has  sometimes  been  set 
down  as  a  cause.  It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  the  phyvician  will  be  balfled 
in  every  attempt  to  find  out  Ihe  particular  predisposing  cau^e  in  an  individual. 

1  have  already  observed  that  any  cause  which  tends  to  produce  an  ansemic  condition 
of  the  brain  is  sufficient  to  induce  convulsion,  cxampled  in  the  sudden  and  direct  deple- 
tion, as  when  an  animaJ  is  bled  to  death ;  a  more  gradual  drain,  however,  will  produce 
the  same  result.  For  instAnce.  mcnorThngia  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect ; 
also  watery  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  in  albuminuria,  whether  of  morbus  Brightii  or 
of  parturient  women.  Again,  excess  of  urea,  as  well  as  poisons  directly  introduced  into 
the  blood,  as  atropine,  narcoiine,  nicotine,  will  also  stand  in  the  same  relation.  Another 
and  not  uncommon  cause  is  distant  local  by  penemia,  exam  pled  especially  in  chilttren  who 
suffer  from  convulsive  disease,  as  an  affection  secondary  to  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  irritation  of  worms ;  exemptiBed  also  in  the  dentition  of  infancy,  but 
in  this  Litter  case,  as  perhaps  also  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  former,  the  element  of  pe» 
ripheral  irritation  must  be  somewhat  taken  into  account.  Irritation  of  the  peripheral 
extremity  of  a  nerve  will  produce  epilepsy.  A  remarkable  case  was  quote*!  by  Dr. 
Firown  S^quard  {reported  by  the  bte  Mr.  Standist,  of  Taunton);  and  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  case  of  epilepsy  traceable  to  carious  teeth.     The  constant  irritation  of  the  ex- 
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tremtty  of  a  nerve  exhausts  the  potential  energy  of  the  cells  from  which  the  oerve  takc& 
its  rise,  and  produces  a  candiiion  very  similar  to  shock,  whether  physical  or  psychical. 
All  forms  of  shock  appt^ar  undoubtedly  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  in  somt 
individuals;  yet,  with  regard  to  the  psychical  vanety*  1  would  speak  ver>  (*uardedly« 
One  ca<»e  under  my  observation  fnr  some  time  was  attributed  to  fright  1  Aposi  mortem 
examination  exhibited  a  surface-tumor.  Another  patient,  the  widow  of  an  officer  who 
was  murdered  before  her  eyes  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  stated  that  she  had  been  epileptic 
ever  since  the  fright  she  received  on  that  heartrending  occasion.  She  had,  however, 
suffered  from  that  time  up  to  Ihe  time  I  saw  her,  more  or  lesi  from  mcnorrhagia. 
The  epilepsy  was  always  increased  when  the  flux  was  augmenlcd,  and  le^^tencd  when 
it  abated.  After  a  short  ircitment  directed  towards  the  control  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge, the  epilepsy  ceased  to  recur,  and  she  has  remained  free  from  the  attacks  ever 
since. 

Dr.  Brown^Sdquard,  in  the  commencement  of  1S69,  stated  to  the  French  Academy 
that,  in  continuation  of  his  cxperimenls  in  inducing  epilepsy  by  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  he  Iiad  concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cord  takes  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  convuhion,  because  he  had  ^en  attacks  occur  in  the  mu^icles  innervated  by  a 
segment  of  the  cord  comprised  between  two  sections.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  iJr.  Brown- 
S^quard,  has,  however,  very  little  real  bearing  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy,  eiiccpt  to  con> 
firm  the  truth  of  the  hypotliesis  that  the  convulsive  movements  of  epilepsy  are  the  result 
of  loss  of  control. 

Dr,  Brown-S^quard  further  stated  that  the  brain  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  the  convul* 
sion,  because  convuUive  !>eizures  continued  to  be  produced  in  epileptic  guinea-pigs,  in 
which  life  was  maintained  by  artiticial  respiration  after  the  brain  had  been  removed. 
Thl:»  fact  at  least  tends  lo  confirm  Ihe  idea  I  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this  papcr« 
viz.:  that  convulsive  movement  in  epilepsy  is  the  result  of  a  loss  of  cerebral  control,  ur  loss 
of  balance  of  control  between  the  cerebral  and  other  systems.  An  animal  with  a  blood- 
less brain — the  effect  either  of  direct  depletion  or  of  irritation  from  any  cause — is  in  very 
much  the  same  condition  as  an  animal  without  a  brain  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  not 
that  discordance  between  clinica.1  observation  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Brown-S^quard  which  MM.  Colin,  Kicord,  and  Hardy,  attempted  to  show,  when  Dr. 
BrownS^quard^s  paper  was  discussed.  Dr.  Brown^S^quard  stated  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  produce  epilepsy  by  unilateral  division  of  the  cord  in  any  animal  other  than 
the  guinea-pig,  except  the  cat.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  that  I  have  induced  epilepsy 
in  the  rabbit  by  unilateral  section ;  I  have  also  seen  one  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  wild  rabbit. 

Dn  George  Johnson,  Physician  to  King*ii  College  Hospital,  says: 

To  what  extent  do  the  phenomena  of  an  epileptic  fit  admit  of  explanation  ?  In  a  fully 
develo[)ed  epdcptic  ht,  there  are  two  chief  phenomena  to  be  explained ;  these  are  loss  of 
consciousness  and  convulsions.  The  loss  of  consciousness,  until  within  a  very  recent 
|^>eriod,  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  result  of  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  especially  of  the  cerebrum.  But  this  explanation  ia  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  epileptic  loss  of  consciousness  comes  on  in  a  moment  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  attack^  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  congestion,  and  when  the  face  if  usually  pale 
from  ansemia.  The  congestion  follows  the  toss  of  consciousness,  and  the  explanation  of 
its  occurrence  appear*  to  be  this:  The  convulsion  implicates  the  respiratory  muscles; 
the  blooti,  therefore,  l>cing  imperfectly  aerated,  is  impeded  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs;  it  consequently  accumulates  in  the  right  side  of  the  hcim  and  in  the  veins.  Tlie 
congestion,  therefore,  is  a  secondary  venous  congestion;  and^  at  the  time  when  this  con* 
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gcstion  has  reached  its  greatest  height,  there  H  often  a  commencing  return  of  consdon 
ne&s.     Obviousl^^  then,  this  congestion  h  not  the  CAUse  of  epileptic  loss  of  conscioy^nes^. 
Till*  retrogmHe  venous  engorgctneni  is  the  canst?  of  the  ccchymoses  beneath  the  skin  anil 
the  conjuuctivfl,  which  often  occur  during  a  fit,  and  of  the  ha-morrhagc  into  the  substance 
or  Mpm  ihc  surface  of  the  braui»  which  bappdy  h  a  much  less  frequent  accident. 

A  nmnl>cr  of  facts  point  to  the  conclusion,  f^af  tuftk  the  hss  of  f^njci^MMfu  and  ikt 
t9m*tUtU7iu  of  epUfpty  art  ike  resutf  pf  rm/dtff  anti  extreme  amtmia  pf  ik€  brxiin. 

In  man,  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  warm-blooded  animals,  a  rapid  and  very  copious 
htemorThagc  UJiually  causes  convulsions.  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  state  |  On  EpiifpHe 
C^mvulsums  from  Hitmorrkage^  New  Sydenham  Society,  1859)  thnt,  in  numerous  cases 
of  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  they  observed,  without  a  single  exceplton,  violent  and  general 
convulsions  preceding  death  fmin  loss  of  blood.  In  order  to  produce  this  result,  the 
haemorrhage  must  be  rapid*  If  it  occurs  slowly,  so  thai  the  vital  powers  are  gradually 
consumed,  death  then  uccurs  with  swooning,  drowsiness,  and  delinum,  without  coavul- 
iions. 

The  same  obseners  found  that  an  interruption  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  of 
a  rabliit,  by  ligature  or  compression  of  the  arteri^,  produces  epileptic  fits  as  surely  as 
hicmorrhage  does.  In  about  one  hundred  rabbiu,  they  ligatured  or  compressed  the 
Guxitiils  and  subctavians,  from  which,  be  it  rememlierei!,  the  vertebrals  proceed,  and  in 
every  instance,  except  that  of  one  very  old,  lean,  and  feeble  rabbit,  convulsions  occurred. 
In  order  to  produce  convulsions,  it  was  necessary  to  close  all  the  four  arteries  which 
supply  the  brain.  If  but  one  carotid  or  one  subclavian  remained  pervious,  the  animal 
was  enfeebled  and  more  or  less  paraly/ed,  hot  not  convulsed,  And  again,  if  during  the 
height  of  a  convulsion  the  ligature  is  removed  from  one  carotid,  the  convulsions  generally 
cease  immediately,  and  there  is  a  sudden  change  from  the  most  frightful  spasm  to  cum* 
plete  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  Tlic  description  of  the  convulsions  thus  artificiaUy  pro* 
dnced  in  these  animals^  shows  that  they  were  essentially  the  same  as  epileptic  conriiKtons 
in  the  human  subject.  There  was  the  dilated  pupil,  the  tonic  spaiim,  quickly  succeeded 
by  clonic  con\Tilsion,  so  violent  as  to  throw  the  animal  forcibly  forwards  to  a  distance  of 
one  or  two  feet,  and  sometime*  even  over  the  shoulders  of  the  experimenter.  These 
experiments  suffice  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Brown-Siquard  and 
others  have  given  of  the  clonic  convulsions  in  man.  It  has  been  supposed  thai  the  clonic 
Cfjnvulsions  arc  a  cc>nsei]ucnce  of  the  circulation  of  black  blood  which  results  from  the 
tonic  ipasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Now  it  is  manifest  that,  in  these  animals  with 
ligatureil  arteries,  no  black  blood  could  reach  their  brain.  In  them,  therefore,  the  clonic 
convulsion,  as  well  as  the  preceding  tonic  spasm,  must  be  due  to  want  of  blotjd,  and  not 
to  the  altered  quality  of  blootl  in  the  brain. 

These  experiments  obviously  cannot  be  repeated  on  the  human  subject ;  but  Drs. 
Kussmaul  and  Tenner  describe  the  effects  of  compressing  the  carotids  in  six  men.  In 
all  the  face  turned  pale;  the  pupils  hrst  contracted  and  then  dilated;  the  rr^sptratiun 
became  -ilow,  deep,  and  sighing;  then  there  was  giddiness,  staggering,  and  unconscious- 
ness.and  the  patients  would  have  fallen  had  they  not  l>een  supported.  "  In  two  subjects, 
of  weak  intellect  and  moderately  anxemic,  in  whom,  notwithstanding  the  above  sympioms^ 
the  compression  was  continued,  a  choking  sensation,  attended  by  vomiting  and  geneml 
c<mvulsions,  came  on,  which,  however,  did  not  attain  an  aggravated  form;  for*  on  with* 
holding  the  compression,  they  disappeared  in  a  few  seconds."  { Op,  dt^t  p,  28.) 

Compressing  the  carotids  docs  not,  of  course,  entirely  cut  off  the  supply  of  arterial 
blocKl  lothelirain;  but  these  experiments  render  it  probable  that  sudden  occlusion  of 
all  the  arteries  of  the  head  will  as  certainly  excite  epileptic  convulsions  in  man  as  In  the 
lower  animals. 
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There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs  causes  convulsions  and  speedy  death.  I  mean  cases  in  which  the  circulation 
is  arrested  by  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  veins — cases  of  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  again,  cases  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  stopped 
by  the  injection  of  certain  salts  into  the  veins;  and,  lastly,  cases  of  acute  apncca.  When 
animals  arc  killed  by  blowing  air  into  the  veins,  the  breathing  becomes  hurried,  the 
animal  falls  down,  and  usually  dies  in  convulsions;  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
being  frequently  expelled  at  the  time  of  death.  Dr.  John  Reid  states  that,  *'  in  a  very 
few  cases  only,  is  death  from  this  cause  not  preceded  by  convulsions."  {Physiological^ 
Anatomical^  and  Patholofrical  Researches.)  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  these  cases 
is  the  arrest  of  the  frothy  mixture  of  air  and  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  minute 
pulmonary  arteries  (the  air  rarely  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  heart) ;  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  arrest,  there  is,  of  course,  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  of  every  other  organ  supplied  by 
the  systemic  arteries. 

In  man,  it  appears  that  death  from  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  veins  has 
been  less  frequently  preceded  by  convulsions.  I^ol>ably  the  chief  reason  of  the  less 
frequent  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  the  human  subject  is,  that  the  amount  of  air  acci- 
dentally admitted  is  less,  and  death,  consequently,  is  less  rapid  than  when  air  is  forcibly 
driven  into  the  veins  of  an  animal.  It  would  probably  be  found,  on  a  careful  inquiry, 
that  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  circulation  being 
suddenly  and  completely  arrested. 

Convulsions  are  mentioned  in  only  five  out  of  fifteen  cases  collected  by  Amussat ;  but, 
Dr.  Reid  remarks, "  several  of  the  cases,  as  we  might  have  expected,  are  very  imperfectly 
reported ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  surgeon  or  his  assistants  should  possess  the 
coolness  and  time  to  watch  narrowly  the  phenomena,  when  their  minds  were  agitated  by 
the  threatened  sudden  dissolution  of  their  patient,  and  their  attention  distracted  by  anxious 
attem[>ts  to  save  him."  For  the  same  reason,  the  record  of  cases  of  pulmonary  eml)olism 
is  very  imperfect ;  but,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  observed  that  death  was  preceded 
by  violent  convulsions ;  and  Virchow  noted,  amongst  the  results  of  artificial  embolism  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  animals,  convulsions  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil. — Des  Emboles 
Pulmonaires.     Far  B.  Ball,  p.  129. 

Again,  Blake  found  that  an  injection  of  a  solution  of  soda  or  its  salts  into  the  veins  of 
a  dog,  destroys  life  by  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  The  left  side  of 
the  heart  is  found  empty  and  the  right  distended.  Death  occurs  in  about  forty-five  sec- 
onds, anti  is  preceded  by  violent  opisthotonos. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  liv.,  p.  343. 

Blake  attributes  the  nervous  symptoms  to  the  venous  pressure  on  the  brain,  but  they 
may,  with  much  more  reason,  be  attributed  to  the  arrest  of  the  arterial  supply  to  the 
brain.  When,  from  any  cause,  the  blood  is  arrested  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  it 
is  obvious  that  distension  of  the  systemic  veins  must  have,  as  its  necessary  correlative, 
comparative  emptiness  of  the  systemic  arteries ;  the  one  will  be  an  index  and  a  measure 
of  the  other. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  convulsions  which  occur  in  almost  every  case  of  acute  apnoea  or 
sudden  suflbcation.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  convulsions  of  apnoea  are  excited 
by  the  circulation  of  black  blood  through  the  brain,  but  they  are  more  probably  due  to 
the  rapid  and  extreme  anxmia  of  the  brain  consequent  upon  the  impeded  transit  of  blood 
through  the  lungs.  When  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  lungs  the  circulation  is  rapidly 
arrested  by  the  contraction  of  the  minute  pulmonary  arteries.  That  this  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  convulsions  of  apnoea  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  an  observation  of 
Kussmaul  and  Tenner  (pp,  cit,,  p.  75)  to  the  effect  that  "the  approach  of  convulsions  in 
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stranguUtion  can  be  accelerated  if  tlie  irteries  are  stmultaneouUy  compressed/*  It  » 
obvious  ihat,  if  the  presence  of  black  blood  in  the  brain  were  the  cause  of  the  convitl* 
sions,  their  approach  would  be  retarded  and  not  accelerated  by  comprcssioa  of  the  OLfte- 
ries  which  supply  the  brain.  The  facts  ar«  consistent  only  with  the  theory  that  the  iro- 
mediate  cause  of  the  convulsions  in  cases  of  sulTocauon  is  a  rapidly  increasing  cerebral 
aniKmia,  resulting  itx>m  tiic  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  ctrculadon.  Black  blood,  iti  so  far 
as  it  is  defictent  tn  oxygen,  is  cquivaJcnt  to  no  blood*  Probably  it  is  rather  by  ics  nega- 
tive quality  of  being  unoaygcniated  than  by  any  positively  noxious  properties,  that  it  is 
imsuiled  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  brAiu.  It  b  probable,  too,  that  tlie  minute 
cerebral  arteries  resist  the  pas^e  of  black  blood,  and  so  increase  the  anietnta  of  the 
brain*  If  the  circnlation  of  dark  blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels  would  ejictte  con« 
vulsions  we  should  expect  to  find  thb  symptom  of  common  occurrence  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema with  bronchitis. 

I  have  now  referred  to  instances  of  epileptiform  cottvalslons  occurring  under  a  coniild* 
erable  variety  of  circuinitlanccs,  but  aJl  agreeing  in  this  one  condition,  namely,  that  the 
convulsions  arc  associated  with  a  defective  >upply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  imiulrc  whether  the  phenomena  of  epileptic  convulsions,  as  they  ordma- 
rily  occur  in  the  human  subject,  arc  consistent  with  the  theory  of  an^iemia.  It  is  a  matter 
of  general  observation  that,  at  the  very  commencement  of  an  epileptic  lit,  the  face  is  pal- 
lid. There  is  acux^mia  of  the  superficial  ve^els,  and  with  this  there  is  probably  associated 
aiuemia  of  the  intracranial  vessels  which  supply  the  brain  itself.  The  pallor  is,  in  most 
Cftscs,  soon  succeeded  by  lividity,  owing  to  venous  engorgement  consequent  upon  the 
impeded  respiration  and  pulmonary  circulation.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  the 
face  is  pallid,  the  heart  and  the  carotids  are  beating  strongly.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  there  exists  some  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  minute  l>rancbe«  of 
tlic  arteries.  To  explain  this  impediment  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  suggest  that  the  minute 
arteries,  b<jlh  the  superHicial  and  the  intracranial  branches,  contract  so  as  to  bar  the  pas- 
sage  of  blood.  Hence  arise  the  pallor  of  the  face  and  the  epileptic  convulsion.  In  some 
cases  it  is  said  that  the  face  is  more  or  le&s  livid  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fit. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  respiratory  muscles  arc  convulsed  and  there 
is  a  consci|uent  venous  turgesccncc  before  the  spasm  affects  the  facial  arteries.  The 
spasm  of  the  fniial  arteries,  though  usually  present,  is  obviously  not  the  cause  of  the  fit. 
The  early  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  clearly  shown  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  **  epileptic  cry  " — a  result  of  spasm  of  the  glottis^ — ^is  the  first  indication  of* 
the  at. 

Kussmaul  and  Tenner  endeavored  to  support  the  theory  of  arterial  spasm  by  experi- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  they  succeeded.  In  each  of  three  white  rabbits  they  ligatured 
the  two  subclavians  and  one  carotid ;  the  cervical  sympathetic  was  then  exposed  and 
galvaniiied,  with  a  view  to  excite  contraction  of  the  arteries  by  the  stimulus  conveyed 
through  the  vuso-motor  nerves.  In  two  animals  no  effect  was  produced,  but  in  the  third 
rabbit  the  background  of  the  eye  became  completely  pale,  the  pupil  dilated  so  that  tlie 
iris  could  scarcely  be  seen,  the  neck  was  drawn  back,  and  violent  convulsions  occurred. 
The  electrodes  lieing  removed,  the  spasm  ceased,  the  pupil  contracted,  and  the  Ixick- 
ground  of  the  eye  l)ccamc  red,  but  the  animal  continued  in  a  swooning  condition.  After 
some  minutes  electricity,  applied  to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  produced  tlie  same  effects  as 
at  first.     A  third  attempt  did  not  succeed. 

The  authors  suggest  that  these  experiments  deserve  rcpeiiiion,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering certain  what  at  present  is  probable,  namely.  *'  epileptic  convuUions  can  be  brought 
about  by  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  induced  by  the  vaso  motor  nerve*/' 

According  to  this  theory,  then,  epilepsy  is  a  result  of  sudden  amcmia  of  the  brain ;  and 
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this  anxmia,  when  not  caused  by  haemorrhage  or  by  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation outside  the  cranium,  is  due  to  an  extreme  contraction  of  the  minute  cerebral 
arteries.  With  reference  to  this  theory  of  arterial  contraction,  all  cases  of  epilepsy  may 
be  arranged  in  two  distinct  classes:  i.  (!ases  in  which  the  arterial  contraction  is  the 
result  of  a  purely  nervous  or  reflex  influence.  2.  Cases  in  which  the  arterial  spasm  is  a 
result  of  blood- (>oisoning. 

In  the  first  class  are  included  all  cases  of  epilepsy  which  are  due  to  emotional  influence, 
sudden  terror,  or  anger,  or  long-continued  anxiety  and  sorrow,  perpetuated  and  intensi- 
fied often  by  nocturnal  dreams,  and  frequently  recurring  nightmare;  also  cases  associated 
with  those  disordered  states  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  the  result  of  vicious  sensual 
habits;  cases,  too,  in  which  the  disease  is  hereditary.  This  class  also  includes  ca*»es  of 
epileptic  convulsions  from  the  irritation  of  the  gums  during  dentition ;  of  the  kidney,  or 
the  ureter,  or  the  gall  duct  by  a  calculus ;  and  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  worms.  Again, 
the  cases  in  which  convulsions  result  from  tumors  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
are  included  under  the  head  of  epilepsy  from  a  reflex  influence.  The  structural  change 
in  the  brain  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  epilepsy;  it  excites  the  epileptic  convul- 
sions through  a  secondary  reflex  influence  upon  the  bloodvessels.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard's 
guinea-pigs,  rendered  epileptic  by  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  are  also  included  in  this  clas.s 
of  cases.  The  injury  to  the  cord  probably  acts  by  increasing  the  reflex  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centres,  so  that  a  trifling  external  irritation  suflfices  to  excite  a  fit. 

In  the  class  of  toxa'mic  epilepsy  are  included  those  cases  in  which  noxious  materials  in 
the  bliwd  are  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  arterial  spasm — unemic  convulsions 
and  all  cases  of  convulsi«>ns  from  retained  excreta;  convulsions  resulting  from  the  ad- 
mission into  the  circulating  blood  of  unwholesome  and  undigested  food;  the  convulsions 
which  result  from  alcoholism ;  the  convulsions  which  sometimes  occur  during  the  initia- 
tory stage  of  certain  of  the  acute  febrile  exanthemata,  more  especially  small-ix)x ;  the 
convulsions  which  are  occasionally  associated  with  pyaemic  infection ;  and  the  convul- 
sions resulting  from  a  poisonous  dose  of  prussic  acid.  In  each  and  all  of  these  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  convulsion  is  ansemia  of  the  brain,  resulting 
from  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  the  arterial  spasm  being  excited  by  the  presence 
of  morbid  blood  in  the  vessels. 

In  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  which  we 
have  recently  observed  in  cases  of  Bright's  di.^ease,  we  have  evidence  of  a  continual 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  deteriorated  blood  through  these  vessels.  This  resistance 
probably  explains  some  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease,  but  a  convulsive 
seizure  must  be  due  to  a  sudden  temporary  increase  of  arterial  contraction — this  sudden 
contraction  diflering  as  much  from  the  continuous  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels  as  the 
cardiac  spasm  of  angina  pectoris  diflers  from  the  regular  strong  contractions  of  a  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle.  With  reference  to  the  action  of  prussic  acid  upwn  the  bloodvessels, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Blake,  having  killed  a  dog  by  injecting  prussic  acid  into  the  jugular 
vein,  observed  that,  after  the  animal  had  ceased  to  struggle,  the  dynamometer  in  the 
femoral  artery  still  indicated  a  considerable  increase  of  pressure.  This  fact  is  explicable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  prussic  acid  excited  unusual  contractions  in  the  minute 
systemic  arteries;  and  this  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries  would  account  for  the  con- 
vulsions in  cases  of  prussic  acid  poisoning.  Again,  the  symptoms  which  result  from  an 
over-medicinal  dose  of  prussic  acid  are  such  as  might  be  occasioned  by  a  less  degree  of 
obstruction  to  the  cerebral  circulation.  These  symptoms,  as  described  by  Percira,  are 
the  following:  **  Disordered  and  laborious  respiration  (sometimes  quick,  at  others  slow 
and  deep),  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  obscured  vision,  and  sleepiness.  In  some  instances 
faintness  is  experienced."     These  symptoms  arc  remarkably  like  those  of  the  epileptic 
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vertigo,  qt  peiif  mal,  as  it  Js  colled »  and,  like  ihem,  ihey  are  pmluibly^  d^^  to  a  tcroporary 
3uid  partial  interruption  of  the  cerebral  circulation  by  arterial  sps&m.  The  poison,  beiog 
very  volatile,  ts  quickly  exh&led  by  the  lungs,  and  the  lymptoais  soon  cease.  In  accord* 
ftnce,  then*  with  this  theory  of  arterial  contraction,  cpi)e|»y  might  be  designated  irrthrat 
€oUapu  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  the  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  artenes  in  the  collapse  of  cholera  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  form  oi pulmonary 
tfdtp$y.  Without  doubt,  the  true  key  to  the  pntholog)-  of  both  these  awful  diseases — 
epilejiiy  and  cholera — is  to  Ijc  found  in  this  doctrine  of  arterial  spasm. 

The  two  classes  of  epileptic  caMts-^  the  purely  ncrvuus  and  the  toxaemic — have  their 
analogues  in  the  two  varieties  of  lar)  ngeal  spasm.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  may  result  from 
irntation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  gum^,  or  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  In  short,  it  may  be  a 
purely  nenous  reflex  laryn^ismm  itritiHlmt  which  is  closely  allied  to  epilepsy.  On  the 
other  hand,  laryngeal  spasm  may  be  excited  by  a  crumb  of  bread  or  a  grain  of  salt,  or 
other  irritant,  within  the  larynn  ;  and  this  is  analo|^us  to  the  arterial  spasm  which  is 
excited  by  tijx^emia^  and  which  may  rc<»uU  in  an  epileptic  fit* 

There  arc  various  foniis  of  wbat  niiiy  t»c  calk-d  partiaJ  epilepsy :  sudden  and  lran<$iciil 
impairment  of  motor  power,  or  irregular  spasmodic  movements  limited  to  a  pArticuUr  set 
of  muscles;  variaus  disordered  tsensaiiuns  in  limited  {X^rlions  of  the  skin;  dejangcments 
of  the  ■special  senses;  sudden  perversion  of  taste,  or  smell,  or  sight,  at  hearing;  sudden 
impairment  of  speech ;  vertigo ;  confusion  of  thought ;  temporary  delirium :  and  mental 
excitement*  One  or  more  of  these  symptoms  may  occur  singly  or  variously  combined  in 
different  cases,  the  onset  and  the  departure  being  often  e^^ually  sudden.  In  explanation 
of  titcse  phenomena,  Dr.  H ugh ling>  Jackson  ha%,  with  much  ingenuity,  SrUggesied  that 
they  may  result  frotp  a  sudden  temporary  interruption  of  the  blood-current  through  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries  by  sim-sm  of  their  muscular  walls ;  so  that  the 
brain-tissue,  within  a  circumscribed  **  arterial  region,"  having  its  nutritive  supply  arrc>tcd 
or  limited,  would  suffer  a  suspension  or  imjiairmem  of  its  proper  functions.  This  appears 
to  be  A  very  probable  explanation  of  the  curious  phenomena  in  question.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  brain  is  not  one  organ,  having  a  simple  function,  like  a  lung  or 
a  kidney ;  but  that  it  is  a  congeries  of  complex  organs,  having  very  divert  functions. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  physiological  co-operation  of  all  these  cereliral  organs  may 
require  that  the  blood-supply  to  the  various  regions  of  the  brain  should  lie  specially 
regulated  by  certain  branches  of  the  arterial  tree,  under  the  guidance  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves;  and  this  regulating  power  residing  in  the  arteries  properly  renders  them  liable 
to  disorderly  action  under  the  disturbing  influences  of  dij!>ease. 

It  is  not  now  my  intention  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  treatment  of  epdepsy;  but 
there  arc  two  remedies  upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  namely,  chloroform  and 
bromide  of  potassium.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  chloroform  inhalation  has  n  remark^ 
able  power  of  arresting  cpileyitiC  convulsions.  Its  action  in  warding  off  a  threatened  ^, 
and  in  cutting  short  ;i  violent  iind  prolonged  partixysm,  is  uniform  and  certain;  as  untfonn 
and  a£  certain  as  the  influence  of  sudden  and  extreme  ancemia  in  exciting  convulsions. 
T  for  a  lime  supposed  thiit  ihe  chloroform  acts  by  relaxing  the  cerebral  arteries;  Kuss- 
maul  and  Tenner  have  shown  that  animals,  when  etherised*  get  no  convulsions  while 
being  rapidly  bled  to  death,  or  when  their  arteries  are  ligatured.  It  is  probable,  there* 
fore,  that  aiw.'hthttic  vapors  prevent  or  *lap  convulsions  by  lessening  the  reflex  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  convulsions  do  not  occur  in  etherized  rabbits,  even  though 
the  brain  be  rendered  extremely  amt-mic  by  hemorrhage  or  by  arterial  olstruclion- 

Recent  experience  has  amply  proved  that  the  bromide  of  potassium,  in  full  and  frequent 
doses  and  suflicienily  long  continued,  is  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  The 
known  physiological  action  of  this  medicine  renders  it  probable  that  its  curative  e^ect  tn 
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epilepsy  is  a  result  of  its  soothing,  sedative,  anaesthetic  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
whose  reflex  excitability  it  lessens.  In  short,  its  action  in  preventing  convulsions  is 
analogous  to  that  of  chloroform,  diflering  in  being  less  powerful  and  rapid  in  its  opera- 
tion, yet,  by  frequent  repetition,  its  influence  may  be  rendered  more  durable  and  more 
permanently  beneficial. 

On  the  treatment  of  epilep.sy,  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  Physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  says: 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  it  must  be  considered  entirely  empirical.  The 
term  rational  can  scarcely  be  introduced  even  in  the  minor  (juestions  of  diet,  air,  etc.  I 
have  certainly  known  patients  reduce  their  amount  of  food  and  drink,  especially  in  the 
article  of  meat,  and  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  and  severity  of  fits; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  other  cases  where  a  generous  diet  has  been  e<iually  neces- 
sitated. It  is  just  one  of  those  cases  whore  particular  drugs  may  be  of  service,  and  beyond 
their  administration  we  can  do  little.  If  any  old  woman  had  the  possession  of  an  herb 
or  a  salt  which  could  antagonize  the  disease,  her  knowledge  would  be  worth  more  than 
that  of  the  whole  College  of  Physicians.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
many  other  diseases,  where  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  of  their  nature  will  serve 
you  far  more  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  rharmaco|Kieia.  The  remedies,  then,  are 
empirical;  those  that  have  hitherto  been  most  in  vogue  have  been  the  metallic  tonics. 
It  is  remarkable  that  such  class  of  drugs  seems  to  have  more  efticiency  in  morl>i<i  states 
of  the  nervous  system  than  those  which  have  a  more  direct  physiological  effect.  In  the 
whole  range  of  nervous  affections  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence, the  only  remedies  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen  useful  have  been  belladonna  and 
nux  vomica — drugs  having  different  physiological  actions.  I  have  had  cases  where  both 
reme^lies  have  been  apparently  beneficial.  The  metals  have  been  used  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success  from  time  immemorial,  such  as  arsenic,  stiver,  iron,  and  zinc.  Some 
years  ago  I  used  all  these  remedies  largely  amtmgst  the  out-patients,  and  should  certainly 
give  the  preference  to  zinc;  I  know  now  more  than  one  case  of  epilepsy  where  the  patient 
is  always  better  on  the  resumption  of  this  remedy.  If  you  suspect  any  local  cause  in 
the  brain,  you  may  adopt  other  measures ;  thus  I  have  seen  a  case  apparently  cured  by 
mercury.  Those  which  were  benefited  by  iodide  of  potassium  had  no  doubt  a  syphilitic 
origin. 

It  was  whilst  I  was  examining  the  eff"ects  of  the  various  remedies  that  I  discovered  the 
very  superior  value  of  the  bromide  of  potassium.  I  was  at  that  time  trying  this  remedy 
against  the  iodide  in  bronchocele  and  some  other  disorders,  and  being  in  the  habit  of 
often  using  the  iodide  in  epilepsy/  I  substituted  the  bromide  for  it.  I  was  at  first  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  acting  as  an  absorbent,  and  was  picking  out  for  its  operation 
those  cases  where  the  disease  ha<l  a  syphilitic  or  local  origin ;  but  when  the  cure>  came 
to  be  numerous,  the  ex|)lanation  would  not  apply,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  ver}'  valuable 
specific  remedy  had  been  obtained.  Various  writers  had  certainly  mentioned  the  drug 
with  a  host  of  others,  but  only  to  again  lay  it  on  the  shelf  >*ith  them.  I  was  not  aware 
at  that  time  that  Sir  C.  Lx)cock  had  recommended  its  use,  for  it  does  not  appear  thnt  his 
observations  had  Inren  specially  brought  before  the  profession,  much  less  been  confirmed 
by  others.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  wa-s  when  Sir  C.  Ix)Cock  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Sieveking  reading  a  paper 
on  epilepsy,  that  he  made  the  following  remarks,  and  which  I  quote  from  the  I.nncct 
of  May,  1857:  *•  Some  years  since  he  had  read  in  the  British  and  Forngn  Mt-'Hcal 
Revinv  an  account  of  some  experiments  performed  by  a  German  on  himself  with  bromide 
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of  pota5&iuii].  The  eiepcrinieiiter  had  round  thAt  when  he  took  len  i^iof  of  the  prep&im- 
tion  three  timci  a  day  for  fourteen  dap.  it  produced  lemporary  impotency,  the  virile 
pov^cr*  rtlnrnin^  aflcr  leaving  off  ihc  racdicifte.  He  (Ur.  Locock)  dctcmiined  to  try 
ihiH  remedy  in  ca*es  of  hysteria  in  young  women  unaccompanied  by  epilepsy.  He  had 
found  it,  in  dtvscs  of  from  live  to  icn  grains  three  time*  a  day,  of  tlie  greatest  service.  In 
a  t'Ase  nf  hysterical  epilepsy,  which  had  occurred  every  month  for  nine  years,  and  had 
retiMed  every  kind  of  treatmem.  he  had  administered  the  bromide  of  potassiunii.  He 
Commenced  I  his  treatment  about  fourteen  months  Mnce.  For  tltree  months  be  gave  ten 
grains  of  the  poti&^ium  three  time^i  a  day.  He  then  reduced  the  amount,  and  the  patient 
hail  no  cpilc|)^  since  the  commencement  of  the  potassium.  Out  of  fourteen  or  liftcen 
ca'tes  treated  by  this  medicine*  only  onC'half  had  failed/'  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
i860  thai  1  commenced  to  use  it ;  in  the  following  year  about  a  dozen  cases  were  pub- 
lUhed  in  the  Mrdicai  Timei  ami  Gtt&ti/rt  lieing  the  first  series  of  cases  systematical ly 
dc^c^ibed  (that  I  can  find)  in  which  the  remedy  had  been  found  eminently  successful, 
U  was  ihusi  evident  thiil  the  bromide  was  not  dimply  supplanting  the  iodide  in  the  cure 
of  some  special  form  of  the  complaint,  but  that  the  drug  had  some  remarkable  influence 
over  the  pure  an<l  isimple  form  of  eptlepsy.  This  has  now  been  conlirmetl  by  others,  and 
even  by  those  who  had  previously  merely  administered  the  bromide,  as  they  had  done 
many  other  remedies,  without  sufllicient  trials  and  had  discarded  it.  Of  course,  like  every 
other  remedy,  its  succe&s  has  been  overrated,  and  thu^  the  disappointment  which  natur- 
ally accompanied  the  reaction  of  opinion,  more  csjiecially  when  it  was  employed  for 
almost  every  disease  in  the  no*^ology.  As  regards  drugs,  then^  I  should  say  that  tine 
and  the  bromide  are  the  most  important;  but  you  will  have  no  lack  of  opportunity  of 
trying  the  iflfects  i>f  remedies,  for  epileptics  often  insist  on  being  physicked  year  after  year 
when  absolutely  nothing  i^  being  done  for  them« 

I  ought  to  mention  the  occa.<^ional  value  of  counter-irritants  to  the  hack  of  the  neck, 
and  of  teions.  1  well  remember  two  men  who  some  yean  ago  attended  at  the  hospital, 
ami  whilst  the  seton  was  o|>cn  the  ftts  were  absent;  when  this  dried  up  they  retumetl.  1 
have  seen  other  cases  of  the  kind  since  this  time.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  ni;in  whose  life  was  saved  by  bleeding.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  remedy  against  the 
disease,  but  thai  it  act^  in  the  moNt  l>eneiiicial  mnnncr  if  the  paroxysm  is  long  continued  I 
have  no  doubt.  In  the  case  I  referred  to,  the  man  had  h^d  a  succession  of  fits  for  some 
hour^,  hid  itiwullowed  nothing,  and  must  shortly  have  died  fnmi  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
had  not  the  lancet  relieved  hh  circulation  and  almost  immediately  restored  him  to  con- 
sciousness, 1  think  it  very  probable  that  in  thohc  cases  in  former  times  which  were  cott* 
sidered  apoplectic,  and  in  which  recovery  rapidly  look  place  after  bleeding,  epilepsy  was 
the  real  disease.  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  seen  several  such,  and  thercfure  think  they^ 
cannot  Ih;  uncommon.  A  man,  for  oiannple,  h  seized  ^ith  a  fit;  you  are  called  to  him, 
and  Jlnd  him  comatose,  with  stcrtor  and  apparent  paralysis  of  one  side;  you  consider  it 
to  lie  a  ci^c  of  ajKiplexy,  and  recommend  bleeding;  he  soon  afterwanls  recovers  his 
cansciou<>ne&%.  and  after  a  few  hours  the  weakness  of  the  limb  has  pas-sed,  and  the  pa- 
licnt  is  comparalively  well.  Whatever  the  diagnosis,  the  remedy  has  succeeded,  and  thus, 
in  n  severe  tit  of  epilepsy  which  becomes  protracted,  I  have  no  hc*iitalion  at  alt  in  recoro- 
mending  you  to  open  a  vein.  It  might  appear  strange,  after  declaring  that  an  epilefiti- 
form  Ht  may  Xtc  induced  by  loss  of  blood,  immediately  to  recommend  venesection  as  a 
lemedy,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  theory  and  the  treatment  are  antagonistic,  for 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  scirure  the  result  i*  a  spasm  of  iJic  chest, 
which,  ending  in  congestion  of  the  lung*,  h  best  relieved  by  liberating  the  blood  from 
the  overcharged  venous  system. 

(  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  the  remarkable  clrcttmstafice  of  our  capability  of  atren- 
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ing  the  attack  by  acting  on  the  spot  whence  the  aura  proceeds.  If  the  attacks  were  due 
to  an  irritation  reflected  from  one  six)t,  then  the  removal  of  this  cause  would  stop  the  fit, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  child  I  mentioned,  whose  father  assured  me  that  the  application  of 
laudanum  to  a  sore  spot  on  the  face  would  arrest  or  mitigate  the  paroxysm.  Rut  when 
the  sensation  on  the  surface  is  altogether  subjective,  a  great  difficulty  in  the  explanation 
arises;  unless  we  are  content  with  supposing  that  as  one  portion  of  the  brain  must  be 
more  especially  involved  in  order  for  the  sensation  to  be  felt  in  one  part  of  the  body 
rather  than  another,  so  some  external  application  to  that  part  may  cause  a  corresi>«jnding 
reflection  backwards,  and  arrest  the  process  that  had  already  commenced. 

Dr.  Walter  Tyrell,  in  treating  epilepsy  by  strychnia,  gives  a  case 
as  follows : 

A.  C,  aged  eighteen,  a  girl  of  dull  complexion  and  low  nervous  temperament,  has 
suffered  from  epileptic  attacks  from  eight  years  of  age,  but  much  more  severely  since  the 
appearance  of  the  catamenia,  which  have  been  irregular.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
attacks  have  recurred  every  four  or  five  days  and  oftener  at  the  menstrual  peril )d.  They 
are  violently  convulsive,  but  are  not  preceded  by  any  aura  or  other  warning.  Her  memory 
is  much  impaired,  and  she  suffers  from  almost  continual  headache.  I  here  commenced 
with  ^jth  grain  of  strychnia,  and  it  was  only  necessar)'  to  increase  it  to  ^^th,  as  the  good 
effects  were  at  once  perceptible  in  an  im[)roved  state  of  health,  regularity  of  the  uterine 
functions,  and  an  entire  cessation  of  the  fits;  in  fact,  only  two,  and  those  at  intervals  of 
fourteen  days,  have  occurred  since  she  first  commenced  the  medicine,  and  she  has  now 
been  perfectly  free  for  five  months.  In  this  case  also,  cold  bathing,  walking  exercise,  and 
early  rising  were  made  adjuncts  to  the  treatment.  Both  in  this  and  the  following  case 
the  reason  of  the  rapid  success  of  a  comparatively  small  dose  is  that  the  predis[)Osing 
cause  of  the  attacks  was  but  slight,  and  that  consecjuently  an  increase  of  nervous  power 
being  supplied  to  the  medulla  oblongata  enabled  it  not  only  to  restrain  the  irregular  dis- 
charge of  nervous  power,  but  also  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  uterus. 

A.  B.,  aged  twenty-three,  a  dull,  phlegmatic  looking  girl,  with  low,  retreating  fore- 
head, has  been  the  subject  of  epileptic  attacks  for  eight  years;  but  latterly  they  have 
b>ccome  much  more  severe  in  all  their  characteristics.  The  catamenia  have  never  been 
regular.  In  this  case  I  commenced  with  y^gth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  which  dose  she 
continued  to  take  for  nearly  two  months,  when  it  was  increased  to  Jth.  Under  this  (in 
combination  with  cold  affusion  and  outdoor  exercise)  her  health  rapidly  improved,  an*l 
the  attacks  to  which  she  was  subject  about  ever)*  ten  days,  decreased  both  in  number 
and  severity.  She  has  now  been  entirely  free  from  attack  for  more  than  four  months,  and 
has  discontinued  the  medicine  for  nearly  half  of  that  time. 

I  have  now  been  watching  the  effects  of  strjxhnia  upon  various  forms  of  epilepsy  since 
i86i,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  its  effect  is 
most  beneficial ;  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  at  all  understood  to  vaunt  it  a.s  s)>e- 
cific,/^r  j^,  in  all  cases.  I  think  that  its  value  lies  in  the  effect  it  has  in  deadening  that 
condition  of  "exalted  sensibility"  and  activity  of  the  medulla  oblongata  which  Van  der 
Kolk  (and,  I  imagine,  most  recent  authors)  considers  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. That  this  is  the  effect  of  strychnia  is,  I  think,  proved  by  cases  narrated  in  my 
former  papers,  but  especially  by  the  case  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  a  few  points 
of  which  I  will  recapitulate,  as  it  affbnls  a  capital  illustration  of  my  meaning  :  A  gentle- 
man, aged  forty,  had  suffered  for  sixteen  years  from  violent  convulsive  cpilej>sy.  The 
attacks  varied  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  the  month,  and  occurred  chieffy  at  night.  His  mental 
faculties  were  little  if  at  all  impaired,  and  his  general  health  perfectly  good.     No  excit- 
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itig  cftuse  could  he  discovered,  and  he  had  u»ed  every  variety  of  means  wUhout  benefit. 
The  only  fact  which  had  any  bciiring  on  the  case  was  that,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attacksi  he  had  been  subject  to  frtf(|ucnt  and  severe  epistaxi^,  un  the  smp- 
page  of  vwhich  the  attacks  apjiarcntjy  came  on.  Novr,  here  was  a  case  which  would 
undouUcdly  belong  to  that  gruup  which  Dr.  Rcyncdds,  in  his  valuable  work  onepilefi^y, 
has  cl4<«>ied  as  most  intractable  and  least  amenable  to  treatment.  Vet  from  the  first  day  of 
ihi*  patient**  commencing  strychnia  the  attacks  diminUhed,  both  in  number  and  severity* 
in  ihc  mo-t  remarkable  manner,  so  that  in  the  first  month  of  treatment  the  attacks  were 
only  eleven  in  number  again&t  tifty-one  in  the  previous  month,  and  this  without  any  in- 
ctease  of  severity*  Nor  ha»  this  nrsult  been  merely  a  temporary  one ;  but  the  patient, 
who  IK  4till  under  treatment,  has  gone  on  progressing,  and  I  heard  from  him  only  a  few 
day^  since,  to  say  tluu  he  had  had  an  interval  of  eleven  day«i  without  any  attack.  I 
single  out  Ihi*  ca«c,  as  it  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  was  due  to  no  special  exciting 
cause,  and  belonged  to  a  class  of  cases  which  arc  generally  ndmined  to  be  very  intract- 
able, yet  it  yielded  at  once  to  the  plan  of  treatment  I  mention.  This  might  be  called  a 
ca&e  of  pure  epilepsy »  for  the  disease  was  due  to  no  excitmg  cause,  and  this  would  proba* 
biy  account  for  the  strychnia  alone  being  sufficient  to  pr\>duce  such  favorable  results.  la 
most  cases,  where  various  exciting  causes  are  at  wofk  keeping  up  the  sensibility  of  the 
medulla  oljkmgat.i,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  iliem  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  restoring 
the  licallhv  conthtion  of  the  nervous  ccnlre  by  strychnia.  The  stomach,  atenis,  pharynx, 
kidney-^in  fact,  almost  any  organ — may  be  the  seal  of  these  exciting  causes  j  and  I  think 
thiU,  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  the  grouping  of  the  case^  according  to  the  nature  and 
tocmlity  of  their  exciting  causes,  offers  the  l>c*t  prospect  of  success*  Thus,  I  would  in 
iU  cases  give  strychnia  to  remedy  the  predisposing  cause,  and  at  the  iamc  time  endeavor 
lu  dbcovcr  and  treat  the  exciting  cause  or  causes.  In  a  large  class  of  cases,  the  exciting 
causes  of  irritation  will  be  found  to  tie  in  the  gastric  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  linc  and  cop^Hfr  are 
so  useful,  and  they  act,  I  believe,  by  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  tliat 
part.  In  irritatif>n  proceeding  from  the  uterus  and  sexual  organs  the  bromide  of  fxitas- 
Slum  is  very  useful,  coupled  often  with  aloes  and  other  cmrocnagogucs.  In  many  cases, 
where  1  have  found  the  disease  coupled  witli  irregular  pulse  and  signt>  of  carrliac  de- 
ranj^emcnt,  t  have  found  digitalis  to  act  well.  With  regard  to  diet,  1  fmd  that  almost  aU 
cases  of  epilqisy  bear  a  liberal  diet,  with  a  fair  amount  of  stimulant,  and  I  have  often 
seen  marked  improvement  follow  a  change  from  a  spare  to  a  full  diet;  of  course,  atten* 
tton  must  always  ^>e  paid  to  the  prevenlion  of  anything  like  a  heavy  meal,  more  espie- 
ciaJly  in  tho^e  cases  in  which  ga»lric  irritation  would  appear  to  be  the  exciting  cause.  I 
have,  since  writing  my  la>t  pa(>er,  seen  several  eases  of  p^fit  ma/ in  children,  and  in  all 
of  which  1  hnve  found  strychnia  successful;  and  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  think  some 
distinction  may  l>c  drawn  between  these  attacks  when  they  occur  prior  to  puberty,  and 
when  they  are  present  in  adults.  I  think  that  in  childhood  they  are  less  destructive  in 
their  effects  upon  the  min<J,  and  they  certainly  yield  much  more  readily  to  treatincnt. 

J.  K  ,cleven»  a  not  unhealthy-looking  Ixjy,  has  been  subject  for  five  years  to  attacks  of 
/^/«'  *rW,  with  occasional  severe  fits  of  convulsive  epilepsy,  the  latter  having  tisually 
come  on  after  an  excess  in  eating,  though  twice  they  have  occurred  nt  nigbL  He  had 
convuUloiiK  in  infancy.  In  the  slighter  attacks  he  would  lose  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
mcnls,  would  stop  talkiitg,  or  would  talk  incoherenily  in  the  middle  of  some  sentence, 
wouUI  cpccasionally  turn  his  head  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  in  some  cases  his  coumc- 
nance  would  Utomc  livid.  His  memory  was  not  affected,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
poetry  and  of  books  generally,  1  comniL-nced  to  treat  him  in  July  last,  enjoining  £reat 
care  in  diet,  that  it  should  be  liberal,  plain,  but  never  in  great  quantity  at  once.     I  gave 
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him  ^2^^  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in  solution  twice  daily;  the  attacks  yielded  almost  at 
once,  and  he  has  now  been  perfectly  well  for  nearly  six  months.  The  attacks  of  petit  mat 
were  here  very  frecjucnt ;  sometimes  as  many  as  three  and  four  would  occur  in  one  day. 

The  above  cases  are  merely  selections  from  a  number,  and  are  chosen  as  presenting 
features  very  commonly  met  with — a  plan  which  I  consider  more  likely  to  be  useful  than 
the  narration  of  cases  which  present  symptoms  but  rarely  met  with.  I  may  say  that,  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  used  strychnia,  I  can  find  but  three  cases  in  which  it  has 
not  produced  any  favorable  result;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  no  case  in  which 
it  has  produced  an  unfavorable  effect.  With  regard  to  the  doses,  in  severe  cases  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  a  medium  quantity  for  a  lengthened  j^eriod,  rather  than  carrying  the 
dose  very  high  at  first.  In  one  case,  narrated  in  a  previous  paper,  the  dose  taken  reached 
as  high  as  Jth  of  a  grain,  twice  daily,  and  this  was  continued  for  .some  three  weeks 
without  any  bad  effects  being  perceptible.  But  I  find  that  (juite  as  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  long  continuance  of  a  medium  quantity,  say  from  -j^lh  to  Jth  of  a  grain, 
the  system  appearing  to  regain  its  nervous  strength  under  the  continued  use  of  the 
medicine. 

On  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  belladonna,  Dr.  J.  S.  Ramskill, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital  and  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  says : 

Concerning  the  treatment  by,  and  action  of,  belladonna  in  epilepsy,  I  will  give  you,  in 
a  short  compass,  the  results  of  my  exjjerience  in  its  use.  First,  you  must  not  always,  nor 
even  usually,  look  for  immediate  and  palpable  beneficial  results.  The  number  of  fits  at 
first  may  not  lessen  in  ccjual  limes ;  very  frequently,  the  reverse  obtains ;  and  you  may  ex- 
pect, for  three  or  four  weeks  after  commencing  it,  even  in  the  most  appropriate  cases,  a 
complaint  that  the  patient  gets  worse ;  but  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  if  any  amelioration 
occur,  it  will  be  decided  and  progressive.  At  first  the  dose  should  be  very  small,  and 
gradually  augmented  until  the  pupil  shows  signs  of  its  action,  and  the  patient  complains 
of  both  alteration  in  sight  and'  dryness  of  throat.  Having  obtained  this  result,  and 
maintained  it  for  some  weeks,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished;  but  its  effects  on 
eye  and  throat  are  not  to  be  so  diminished  as  to  become  imperceptible  to  the  patient,  but 
only  so  far  lessened  as  lo  cease  causing  absolute  discomfort.  The  other  toxic  effects  of 
belladonna  are  wholly  uncalled  for.  Patients  vary  greatly,  both  as  to  susceptibility  in  the 
action  of  the  drug,  and  in  other  respects.  The  annoyance  as  to  dry  throat  and  disturbed 
vision,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  may  l>e  said  to  be  unendurable,  will  now  and 
then  cease,  the  dose  being  the  same,  or  even  slightly  increased ;  but  I  may  remark,  these 
cases  always  improve  most  rapidly.  I  prefer  to  give  the  drug  in  an  eighth  of  a  grain 
dose  three  times,  or  only  twice,  daily,  for  a  week ;  then  a  quarter  of  a  grain  for  four- 
teen days;  a  third  for  the  next  fourteen  days,  at  which  time  its  physiological  action 
will  in  most  cases  be  manifest.  I  think  it  wise  to  halt  at  this  dose  for  two  or  three 
months,  slightly  increasing  the  dose  if  the  patient  shows  diminished  susceptibility  to 
its  influence,  decreasing  it  if  the  reverse  happens,  and  then  gradually  d-opping  it  to  the 
quantity  first  admini-^tered.  I  have  given  as  much  as  four  grains  for  a  dose,  but  very 
rarely.  I  think  it  imperative  to  say,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  give  in  epilepsy  the 
large  doses  which  Dr.  Fuller  has  succeeded  in  administering  in  other  diseases  of  a  con- 
vulsive character.  In  this  remark  I  am  supported  by  the  authority  of  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Brown-Se<iuard,  who  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  One  objection  to  the  use  of 
belladonna,  when  you  cannot  see  your  patient  at  regular  intervals,  arises  from  its  uncer- 
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tftimy  of  strength  And  correspondtng  ditTcrence  of  Action,    To  tbose  who  wish  to  oj 

preparation  of  itnirorm  stren^h,  having  Kfmil:if,  and,  in  M>mecise$,  Imjvrovcd  propcrttc 
of  helUdonna,  the  silu  of  atropia  arc  now  easily  procurable.  The  bevt  of  Ihe&e  Is  the 
vatcrianutc  of  atropia ;  die  commencing  do&e  a  humlrcd-and-twentieth  of  x  grjiitl.  Hitb* 
crio,  I  hdvc  preferred  belladonna,  having  had  a  strong  desire  to  find  what  it  could,  and 
if  potAible,  whAi  it  could  not  accompHsh  in  the  ireatincni  of  epilepsy.  It  is  right  t»  say 
there  are  different  methods  of  adminiAtenng  belladonna.  Trousseau  gives  acentigntinine 
of  ihc  extract  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  beJUdonna  for  the  first  month,  in 
the  evening  of  each  day.  He  givc^  it  at  this  time  because  of  the  frequent  nocturnal 
character  of  epilepy.  and  partly  because  of  the  disagreeable  effect  on  the  sight  and  ihrwal 
during  its  early  adininistraiion.  During  the  second  month  he  give^  two  «uch  pills  at  the 
same  time,  and  during  the  third  month  three  pills.  If,  At  the  end  of  sii  or  nine  monlhii. 
the  frequency  of  the  tit^  i%  decreased,  he  increases  the  dose.  He  ai^crti  that,  of  t20 
|iaticnts,  he  has  cure<)  twenty.  A  most  trnjiorlant  question  now  arises, — Do  wc  know 
anything  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  belladonna  beyond  the  empirical  results  obtained 
In  treatment  ?  If  a  drop  of  solution  of  belladonna  or  atropine  be  dropped  on  Ihc  foot 
of  a  frog  proj>erly  prepared, and  fixed  on  the  field  of  a  microscope, the  bl*x>dve!isel*  will 
be  seen  to  contract,  anil  they  will  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  For 
comparing  the  action  of  opium*  a  solution  of  the  latter,  similarly  prepared,  was  applied 
to  another  part,  and  iltc  vevsels  were  immediately  dilated.  Now,  belladonna,  internally 
administered  in  metlicinal  doses,  cause-s,  firsts  ditntation  of  the  piipd,  vvith  dimness  of 
vision;  secondly,  dryness  of  ihruat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing;  thirdly,  increased  tone 
of  involuntary  mu^tcle ;  fourthly,  it  relaxes  the  bowels,  and  cures  iocoftlinence  of  urine, 
ariting  from  weak  sphincter  vesicit*  As  dilatation  of  pupil  is  one  of  the  eajltest  phc- 
nomcna»  let  us  see  if  wc  ciin  account  for  it.  There  arc  two  sets  of  fibres  in  the  iris.  It 
in  well  known  that  the  sympathetic  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  eJitcrnal  long:itudina1  tibrcs 
of  the  iris,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  branch  of  nerves 
supply ing  these  fitinrs  comes  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  symplhetic.  Excitation 
of  this  nerve,  from  any  cause,  will  cause  a.  contraction  of  these  longitudinal  fibres,  and  a 
corre*siionding  ditataiion  of  pupil.  There  i»  also  a  circular  set  of  fibr^  immeiliaicly  sur- 
rounding the  margin  of  the  pupil.  This  set  is  under  cerebral  control;  th.it  i^  to  say^  its 
motor  siupply  comes  from  a  branch  of  the  third  nerve.  Any  irritation  in  the  brain  or 
along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  or  an  excitation  by  light  on  the  retina  acting  in  a  reflex, 
manner,  will  simulate  thii  branch  of  the  third  to  action,  and  cause  contraction  of  pupil. 
But  we  may  have  dilatation  of  pupil  without  increased  action  of  the  sympathetic ;  it 
may  be  acting  normally,  then  the  third  nerve  must  be  supposed  deficient  in  power.  This 
is  a  common  result  observed  in  compression  of  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  contraction  of 
pupil  may  l>e  present  without  abnormal  activity  of  the  third  being  nece&sarily  supposed. 
This  condition  is  invariably  produced  by  section  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck.  l)ila> 
lation  of  pupil  may,  in  short,  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  being  in  excess, 
or  in  diminished  jiowcr  of  the  cerebral  nerve.  In  epilepsy  it  is  easy  to  observe,  from 
collateral  symptoms  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  that  dilated  pupil,  when  it 
exists,  which  is  much  rarer  than  a  normal  condition,  is  usually  caused  by  an  active  sym- 
pathetic overpowering  the  third  nerve.  The  same  dilatation  may  be  observed  in  mu^ 
convalescents  after  acute  disease,  and  in  most  affections  involving  extreme  debility;  but 
here  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  dilatation  was  rather  the  effect  of  a  com- 
prcsxe<l  condition  of  the  third  cerebral  nerve  accompanying  a  normal  sympathetic  than 
of  an  active  sympathetic  accumpan)iiig  a  normal  condition  of  the  cerebral  nerve.  I  have 
said  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which  go  to  the  iris  come  frum  the  cer^-ica! 
sympathetic.     Dr.  A.  Waller,  with  Professor  Budge, have  made  ex|)criments  which  seem 
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.  to  prove  that  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  which  go  to  the  iris,  originate 
from  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  sixth  cervical  and  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae.  Dr. 
Brown- Sfequard  has  ascertained  that  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  going  to 
the  iris  are  still  more  extended.  I  have  mentioned  that  division  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic allows  the  uncontrolled  third  cerebral  nerve  to  contract  the  iris.  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard  has  shown  that  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  cer- 
vical or  as  low  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  vertebrae,  affects  the  iris  in  the  same  manner 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  section  of  the  sympathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  Schiff  has 
shown  that  some  of  the  fibres  animating  the  iris  ascend  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  most  probably  go  up  to  the  medulla.  I  may  also  say  here  that  the  sympathetic 
is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  bloodvessels,  supplying  various  parts  of  the  head.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  these  vaso-motor  nerves,  especially  in  relation  to 
loss  of  consciousness,  the  initial  movement  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  iht  petit  mai,  as  well  as  the  great  light  such  knowledge  would  throw  on  the 
action  of  belladonna  in  epilepsy.  Dr.  Brown-S(:quard  discovered,  some  years  ago,  that 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  bloodvessels  going  to  various  parts  of  the  head  come  out 
chiefly  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  roots  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  and  second  dorsal 
nerves.  He  thinks,  however,  their  real  place  of  origin  to  be  partly  the  spinal  cord,  partly 
the  higher  portions  of  the  encephalon,  but  chiefly  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  encephalon.  In  the  case  of  R.  P.,  it  will  be  remembered  the  ferrum 
candens  was  applied  to  each  side  of  the  spine,  opposite  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrae.  The  reason  will  now  be  apparent.  The  vaso-motor  nerve  fibres  are  able  to 
contract  the  bloodvessels  directly,  when  excited.  We  hope,  by  frequently  cauterizing 
the  tissues  opposite  the  seat  of  exit  of  these  nerves  from  the  spine,  to  effect  some  change 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed.  We  can  now  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  action  of  belladonna  in  producing  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and, 
from  its  effect  on  the  iris,  we  can  deduce  a  strong  probability  of  the  nature  of  its  ajction 
in  epilepsy.  It  is  a  stimulant  to  the  sympathetic,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  bloodvessels, 
and  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  we 'can  account  for  the  other  physiological  effects  of  the 
drug. 

I  would  add,  although  exp>erience  shows  belladonna  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  con- 
tractors of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  it  has  a  comparatively 
feeble  action  on  those  of  the  brain.  I  speak  of  its  administration  in  medicine,  not  in 
poisonous  or  fatal  doses.  Hence  arises  its  extraordinary  adaptability  in  epilepsy,  where 
we  have  dilatations  of  vessels  or  turgescence  in  the  medulla  and  its  neighborhood ;  of  its 
still  more  marked  efficacy  in  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes,  as  well  as  of  its  comparative  inutility  (administered  alone)  in  those  cases  of 
morbid  activity  of  brain,  connected,  as  we  think,  with  more  or  less  congestion  of  gray 
matter,  in  some  forms  of  incipient  insanity,  associated  with  sleeplessness  and  suicidal 
tendency,  as  well  as  in  some  other  cerebral  diseases. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


H\'STEROEPlLEPSY. 


It  has  been  claimed  by  some  neurologists  that  the  term  hystero- 
epilepsy  was  a  misnomer,  that  the  disease  in  question  wasreally  hys- 
teria major,  as  differing  from  the  hysteria  minor  of  ever>*  day  prac^ 
tice.  Prof.  Charcot  himself,  we  think,  takes  this  view,  that  what  at 
first  glance  is  evidently  epileptic  is  epileptic  only  in  outer  form.  The 
case  which  forms  the  text  for  this  chapter  has  proved  to  me,  how*- 
ever,  that  there  is  epilepsy  present  in  certain  grave  cases  of  hystero- 
epilepsy,  and  that  there  is  also  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  connected 
with  it,  sclerosis,  as  in  old  cases  of  uncomplicated  epilepsy.  My 
case  had  been  apparently  cured  by  central  galvanization,  followed  bj 
general  faradization,  nerve  tonics,  full  feeding  and  rest;  the  convul* 
sions  had  ceased,  although  the  patient  did  not  remain  under  treat- 
ment as  long  as  we  desired,  when  after  a  lapse  of  some  months  the 
disease  reappeared,  and  the  patient  finally  died  at  home.  The  lesions  , 
found  on  autopsy  were  those  which  I  correctly  predicted  would 
have  been  found  if  the  case  had  gone  on  to  a  fatal  termination  in- 
stead of  making,  as  I  trusted  she  had,  a  recovery  while  in  New, 
York. 

The  history  of  this  very  interesting  case  is  as  follows: 
During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1880,  I  was  called  in  consultation 
by  ray  friend  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  to  see  a  case  of  hystero-epilepsy.  I 
found  a  lady  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  suffering  from  cerebral 
and  spinal  anaemia ;  who  was  having  terrific  convulsions  day  and 
night,  which  were  aggravated,  both  in  duration  and  intensity,  by 
anything  that  disturbed  her  very  excitable  nervous  system.  Her 
history,  as  given  by  the  mother,  was  as  follows:  During  childhood 
she  had  very  severe  convulsions  with  every  infantile  disease,  and  also 
whenever  she  was  in  an  anaemic  condition.  This  points  decidedly  to 
epilepsy.  These  convulsions  from  infancy,  presented  an  epilepti- 
form type.  When  she  was  ten  and  a  half  years  old  menstruation 
appeared;  and  at  the  menstrual  periods  thereafter,  until  she  was  four- 
teen years  old,  the  convulsions  were  of  the  severest  type>  exhausting 
her  very  much*  Another  unfavorable  symptom,  for  periodical  neu- 
roses are  notably  intractable  to  treatment.  She  was  treated  by 
nearly  all  the  physicians  of  eminence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
with  very  little  success.     While  abroad,  occupied  with  sight-seeing 
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and  taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  Switzerland,  she  had  almost 
absolute  freedom  from  the  convulsions,  although  she  was  very  thin. 
This  is  still  another  fact  confirmatory  of  the  existence  of  true  epi- 
lepsy, as  my  experience  has  taught  me  in  treating  epilepsy  that  my 
patients  who  took  long  walks  out  of  doors,  suffered  the  least  from  the 
epileptic  seizures. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  tlie  convulsions 
would  disappear  of  themselves  as  she  grew  older,  and  gave  the  diag- 
nosis of  hystero-epilepsy.  He  suggested  no  treatment  The  mother 
and  daughter  returned  home,  and  on  their  arrival  in  America  the  con- 
vulsions reappeared  with  renewed  intensity.  The  patient  would 
sometimes  have  forty  convulsions  in  the  twenty* four  hours.  The 
mother  applied  to  Dr  W,  A.  Hammond,  and  he  sent  her  to  Dn  Sims 
for  his  opinion  relative  to  the  propriety  of  performing  Battey's  opera- 
tion of  oophorectomy,  hoping  that  this  would  give  relief.  There  was 
a  distinct  epileptic  aura  at  this  time,  starting  from  the  uterus  and  ra- 
diating towards  each  ovar>%  where  it  sometimes  stopped,  but.  if  it 
reached  the  epigastrium  it  always  resulted  in  a  terrific  convulsion. 
Pressure  on  the  uterus  and  ovaries  by  conjoined  manipulation  caused 
the  sensation  of  the  aura,  but  failed  to  produce  or  check  actual  con- 
vulsions. She  never,  I  think,  absolutely  lost  consciousness  during 
the  seizures.  As  no  treatment  had  heretofore  given  any  relief,  Bat- 
tey's  operation  was  determined  upon  and  was  performed  by  Dr.  Sims, 
January  i  ith,  1880.  The  ovaries  were  found  to  be  diseased,  having 
undergone  cystic  degeneration.  The  patient  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  operation,  but  her  convulsions  were  not  controlled 
by  it  1  think,  however,  that  by  this  operation  Dr.  Sims  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  improvement  which  I  afterwards  obtained,  as  1 
do  not  believe  that  with  diseased  ovaries  I  could  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  I  was. 

It  was  decided  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  under  roy  care, 
and  I  accordingly  took  charge  of  her  May  226,  1880.  at  my  private 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases.  At  this  time  she  had,  as  I  have  said, 
terrific  convulsions  night  and  day,  the  element  of  epilepsy  predomina- 
ting. There  was  no  epileptic  cry,  properly  speaking,  but  she  would 
call  out  "  Mamma!'*  and  become  very  pale  ;  there  would  be  a  twist- 
ing and  squinting  of  the  eyes  and  terrible  convulsive  movements  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  strongly  impressing  one  with  their  close  alliance 
with  the  most  aggravated  movements  in  the  worst  cases  of  chorea*  She 
w^ould  come  out  of  a  severe  convulsion  instantly,  with  panting  breatli, 
as  if  she  had  just  come  in  from  an  excessively  long  walk.     In  a  few 
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seconds  she  would  feel  comfortable  again.  The  thumbs  were  not 
folded  into  the  palms  of  the  hands.  It  was  decidedly  the  most  unique 
exhibition  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice. 
She  differed  entirely  from  most  patients  with  hysteria,  in  that  she  suf- 
fered mentally  very  much,  fearing  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had  true 
epilepsy, and  at  times  would  grow  quite  morbid  about  it  At  such  times 
1  tried  to  raise  her  spirits  by  telling  her  that  she  would  certainly  recover 
in  time,  and  she  then  would  become  more  cheerful  and  make  every  ef- 
fort to  fight  off  the  convulsions,  I  questioned  the  mother  closely^ 
about  hereditaiy  predisposition,  but  she  denied  any  hereditary  taint  of 
nervous  disease,  or  anything  else  that  could  even  remotely  have  influ- 
enced the  child  unfavorably.  I  questioned  her,  also,  very  closely  about 
her  own  mental  condition  while  pregnant,  as  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  future  life  of  an  unborn  babe  is  strongly  affected  by  the  mental 
state  of  the  mother  during  gestation  ;  but  she  could  recollect  no  dis- 
turbing circumstances,  even  of  a  trivial  character.  The  mother  was  a 
w^oman  of  more  than  ordinary  mind  and  of  a  remarkably  equable  dis- 
position.  I  came,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pathology  of 
the  case  I  had  to  deal  with,  was  that  of  an  unstable  nerve  element; 
and  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  nerve  centtes,  with,  very 
probably,  the  principal  irritation  In  the  cortical  motor  zone  of  the  centra! 
nervous  region.  There  was  marked  anemia  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Upon  what  pathological  process  in  the  brain  the  convulsions  in  her 
infancy  depended,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  although  I  presume  it  would  be 
fair  to  consider  it  a  lesion  of  irritation  of  the  cortical  motor  zone  of 
the  cerebrum  from  innutrition,  depending  upon  anemia  of  the  brain 
and  cord. 

When  she  was  about  ten  years  old  there  was  gastric  disturbance, 
and  for  three  years  she  ate  scarcely  anything  at  all*     Primarily,  I  hadi 
nerve  cells  to  feed  in  order  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  nervous' 
system,  and  I  accordingly  fed  her  with  milk  very  plentifully,  and 
gave  her  phosphorus  and  the  animal  fats  In  abundance.     I  made  her  J 
rest  nearly  all  the  time  at  first,  until  her  muscular  strength  returned^' 
when  I  had  her  take  a  very  moderate  amount  of  exercise  daily.     I 
gave  her,  to  quiet  the  neuralgic  pelvic  regions,  which  distressed  her 
very  much,  hypodermic  injections  of  atropia   Vir  grain  each,  with 
almost  instantaneous  relief  every  time.     I  administered  the  galvanic 
current  daily  for  half  an  hour  in  the  form  of  central  galvanization, 
the  negative  pole  being  placed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
positive  over  the  top  of  the  head,  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  using  a  moderately  strong] 
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current  which  could  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  patient.  I  considered 
this  indicated  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the 
nervous  sy.stcm,  and  to  combat  the  spinal  anaemia  and  irritation  which 
existed,  I  also  gave  her  iron  and  nux  vomica*  As  she  slept  very 
badly,  waking  perhaps  twenty  times  in  the  night  with  convulsions,  I 
gave  her  a  night  mixture  of  sodium  bromide,  60  grains,  and  tincture 
of  cannabis  indica,  50  minims,  with  a  warm  bath  three  times  a  week 
at  night.  I  soon  began  to  see  a  marked  improvement  The  com- 
bination of  sodium  and  cannabis  indica  enabled  the  patient  to  sleeps 
whereas,  previously  she  had  lain  awake  nervously  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  next  convulsion.  Making  her  sleep  without  disturbing 
her  digestion  was  a  great  point  gained.  DuquesneFs  aconitta  was 
given  once  a  day  in  doses  of  1  Vu  of  a  grain,  and  after  about  two  weeks 
of  its  administration  I  gave  hypodermic  injections  of  Fowler's  solution 
until  the  physiological  elTects  of  arsenic  appeared,  when  I  stopped  it  i 
diluted  the  Fowler's  solution  one-half  with  water  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess,  commencing  with  3  minims  and  running  up  to  20 
minims  (or  40  in  all  including  the  water),  I  did  this  because  the 
nature  of  the  convulsions  suggested  chorea,  and  I  determined  to 
combat  any  s«ch  influence  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  almost  from  infancy  my  patient  had 
been  taking  some  drug  or  other,  until  she  had  taken  almost  every- 
thing. She  had  never  taken  aconitta,  atropia»  arsenic,  or  the  sodium 
and  cannabis  indica  mixture  before;  neither  had  she  ever  had  elec- 
tricity properly  applied,  I  had  also  to  treat  an  inflammation  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  which  I  did  by  making  a  cup  of  absorbent  cotton  wrung 
out  of  warm  water  and  filled  with  glycerole  of  bismuth,  which,  for 
three  weeks,  I  applied  every  day,  at  last  completely  curing  that  source 
of  irritation  to  the  nervous  system.  The  patient  began  to  gain  in 
heahh  and  appearance^  and  evinced  a  desire  to  eat  heartily  and  take 
exercise,  and  a  flush  of  healthy  color  began  to  show  in  her  lips  and 
checks.  The  convulsions  steadily  diminished  in  frequency  and  also 
in  intensity.  I  now  substituted  general  faradization  for  central  gal- 
vanization, and  the  improvement  still  continued.  In  this  cormection 
I  would  say  that  I  am  sure,  from  the  results  of  several  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy that  I  have  treated  by  the  induced  current  and  strychnia,  that 
the  induced  or  faradic  current  possesses  a  special  power  for  good 
over  the  nervous  system  in  such  cases.  The  convulsions  at  the  end 
of  two  months  had  completely  left  her  during  the  daytime,  I  had 
now  dropped  the  arsenic  and  aconitta,  still  adhering  to  electricity, 
the  sodium  bromide  and  cannabis  indica  at  night,  and  the  warm 
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baths,  together  with  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil  after  each  meal. 
She  was  now  having  perhaps  seven  or  eight  seizures  at  night,  but 
slept  soundly  between  them.  These  grew  less  in  frequency  and  in- 
tensity, and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  I  sent  her  home  to  the 
West  altogether  a  very  diflferent  looking  girl  from  what  she  was  in 
May.  She  had  gained  some  twenty  pounds  of  flesh,  and  felt  very 
well.  There  was  still  remaining  some  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
muscles  at  night,  but  nothing  like  a  true  convulsion  as  before.  The 
patient  was  obhged,  for  family  reasons,  to  return  to  the  West  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  although  she  ought  to  have  remained  under 
treatment  until  at  least  six  months  had  elapsed ;  and  had  she  done  so, 
the  gratifying  results  which  I  had  obtained  might  have  been  made  per- 
manent. The  cod-liver  oil/which  she  took  in  teaspoonful  doses,  was 
of  immense  benefit  to  her,  as  it  always  is,  in  my  experience,  in  the 
class  of  hereditary  diseases  to  which  epilepsy  belongs,  as  it  seems  to 
exert  a  special  prophylactic  effect. 

Respecting  the  cerebral  localization  in  this  case,  my  opinion  was 
expressed  as  follows  before  the  patient  left  for  home,  and  the  subse- 
quent events  confirmed  the  correctness  of  my  opinion : 

That  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  the  forearm,  the  hand,  and  the 
facial  muscles  were  all  affected  by  the  convulsions.  There  was  an 
alteration  in  speech — a  deficiency  of  impulse  and  some  difficulty  in 
the  conduction  of  speech — at  times;  in  other  words,  partial  and  in- 
complete verbal  paralysis.  The  brain  disease  evidently  affected  the 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  which  are  the  cortical  centres  for 
motility — in  the  innermost  and  superior  part  for  both  upper  and  lower 
limbs ;  in  the  middle,  for  the  forearm  and  head ;  and  in  the  external 
or  inferior  part,  for  the  facial  muscles.  The  most  inferior  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution  and  the  foot  of  the  third  frontal  con- 
volution, which  are  the  motor  centres  for  the  muscles  which  affect 
the  pronunciation  of  words,  I  considered  also  as  undoubtedly  affected, 
leading  to  the  alteration  and  deficiency  of  impulse  of  speech.  I  also 
considered  it  probable  that  tJiere  was  bilateral  circulatory  disorder 
of  the  cornu  ammonis.  which,  I  said,  if  the  case  had  progressed  for 
the  worse,  would  undoubtedly  have  proceeded  to  atrophy  and  scle- 
rosis* The  cornu  ammonis  has  this  relation,  histologically,  to  the 
motor  functions,  that  its  cellular  elements  consist  of  a  cortical  stra- 
tum of  grand  pyramidal  nerve-cells,  analogous  to  the  strurture  of 
all  the  central  motor  nervous  regions. 

Charcot,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  ike  Nervous  System^ 
speaks  of  a   case  of  hystero-epilepsy,  where  he   found    bilateral 
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sclerosis  of  the  cornu  ammonis ;  and  in  autopsies  in  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, Foville,  Bouchet,  Mynert,  and  Pfleger  all  unite  in  describing 
this  lesion  of  sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  cornu  as  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. On  the  other  hand,  the  physiological  results  in  Kussmaul 
and  Tenner's  experiments  on  epilepsy  in  animals,  where  epileptic 
convulsions  were  artificially  induced,  seemed  to  show  that  ablation 
of  the  cornu  ammonis  had  no  effect  on  the  general  convulsions.  We, 
as  physicians,  however,  are  more  concerned  with  clinical  and  patho- 
logical than  with  physiological  results,  however  important  the  latter 
may  be.  The  pathology  of  this  interesting  case  of  hystero-epilepsy 
I  therefore  considered,  when  the  patient  left  me,  to  have  been  a  circu- 
latory disorder,  accompanied  by  great  irritation  of  the  cortical  motor 
zone  of  the  central  nervous  regions,  which,  if  the  case  had  progressed 
unfavorably — as  after  a  lapse  of  some  months  it  did — would  have  led  to 
atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  the  most 
inferior  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  the  foot  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  and  of  the  cornu  ammonis.  This  was  what 
I  put  on  record  concerning  this  case  when  she  went  away.  The  ac- 
companying letters  from  her  mother,  and  one  from  the  physician  who 
at  last  made  the  autopsy,  show  the  redevelopment  of  convulsions, 
the  lesion  of  irritation  ending  in  atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  cortical 

motor  zone : 

"January  25TH,  1882. 
"Dr.  Mann: 

"  My  ukar  Friend. — Your  kind  letter  rc.iched  me  some  time  since  and  would  have 
been  answered  immc<liately  could  I  have  obtained  the  information  you  desired.  Yester- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gapen,  with  many  apologies  for  the  delay,  and  the  writ- 
ten ex'jmination^  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.     He  has  never  attended ,  and  all 

he  knows  of  her  he  has  jj;athered  from  other  physicians  and  my  family  when  I  was  absent. 

I  had  indeed  hoped  that would  grow  out  of  her  troubles ;  and  as  her  general 

health  seemed  at  times  to  be  almost  perfect,  I  felt  I  had  good  reason  to  hope.  Her  brain 
grew  more  and  more  active,*  and  she  was  greatly  changed.  She  read  a  great  deal ;  was 
always  busy  and  hoj>eful,  most  of  the  time  very  cheerful.  She  grew  very  appreciative  of 
what  was  done  for  her,  and  up  to  the  last  spared  me  all  she  could  from  sharing  her  bad 
feelings.  I'ur  more  than  a  week  before  she  died  I  was  aware  that  there  was  a  change  in 
her  symptom-;,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  look  forward  to ;  but,  basing  my  ho}>es  ujwn 
the  many  things  that  had  been  told  me,  I  looked  upon  any  change  as  favorable.  I^st 
winter  she  was  as  bad,  seemingly,  as  she  was  this  time,  with  this  exception,  there  was  no 
visil)le  sign  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  at  this  time.  Then,  when  I  felt  she  was  surely 
dying,  she  ilroppcd  into  a  sleep  which  lasted  two  nights  and  one  day  without  awakening, 
— for  three  days  she  did  not  speak, — then  she  got  up  and  dressed  herself,  and  sat  down 
in  a  liiilc  chair  by  the  window,  and,  looking  up  at  me,  she  said  :  •  Mamma,  I  never  looked 
at  you  before  with  the  thought  of  how  you  looked.  Everything  seems  so  different  to  me 
from  what  it  ever  did — my  room — all  my  friends— everything.*     She  had  not  been  able 

*  Her  mind,  up  to  the  time  she  came  to  New  York,  had  been  that  of  a  child, — unde- 
veloped. 
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lo  He  down  withnut  fcelmg  badly.  Now  Ac  could  lie  ot  tit,  and  it  all  scctncd  «o 
lovely  to  her.  Shf  went  on  improving  in  strength,  and  with  everything  so  ndltiral  that 
we  bc^th  felt  paid  fur  all  we  had  done  and  all  we  had  suffered.  This  stale  of  thing»  lasted 
for  two  monlhs,  and  then  came  n  return  of  the  old  symptoms  The  spasms  mcre^^ed 
from  one  a  week  to  one  a  day,  and  then  three,  and  so  on,  (o  sixteen  or  twenty  during  the 
twcDty*four  hours.  Sometimes  she  would  go  for  a  week  without  any  exhibition  of  nerv- 
ousness, etc. 

**  As  ever  yours,  — ^  . — ^.♦'* 

After  death,  the  followingf  appearances  were  found  by  the  very  able 
and  intelligent  physician  who  made  the  autopsy,  and  who  kindly 
forwarded  the  results  to  me : 

*•  P<>it'm<iHtm   Examinathn  of  the   Body  of  Miss  Twenty-four  hours  a/?^r 

J}eath. —  Found  atrophy  of  the  uterus,  with  iibsence  of  the  ovaries.  Wounds  made  in 
the  nrmoval  of  the  latter  perfectly  cicatrized.  Evidence*  of  severe  geneial  peritonitis, 
in  adheM«>ns  of  the  inie$tinc^,  balh  to  the  abdominal  walls  and  to  each  other.  Nothing 
ahuurmal  in  stomach  or  intestinal  lining.  Lungs  and  heart  also  normal.  On  opening 
the  calvariuni,  the  brain  was  found  gorged  wiih  venous  blood.  Every  vein  and  stniLS 
was  distended  to  its  fullest  capacity.  There  was  no  effusion  of  blond  either  on  the  sur- 
face or  into  tlie  tissue  of  the  lu'ain.  The  dura  mater  was  ylued  down  to  the  /^ia  mat^r 
over  a  large  space,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  brain,  by  a  thick  and  strong 
eifu'^ion  of  lymph.  These  adhc^kioii'i  were  very  firm,  especially  along  tlie  b<irdcrs  of  the 
longitudinal  fissures.  On  the  left  side  nitlhiug  further  than  this  was  found  abnormal,  but 
on  exposing*  the  r fjfi/ hcmisijhere,  the  eye  was  at  once  attracted  by  a  very  marked  depres- 
sion, cxti'nding  over  an  irregular  area  of  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  involving 
be  ierondfnmtah  ast  ending  frontal,  and  aicending  parietat  con  volations.  This  area  was 
■Apparently  depressed  aUiut  y*j  inch  below  the  surface ;  was  ftat^  the  Interspaces  tjetwcen 
the  convolutions  being  filled  with  lymphs  ^^^  the  pia  mater  translucent  over  the  depres- 
sion from  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  it.  To  the  touch  thi^  part  wa*  very  much  firmer 
and  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  brain.  The  liordrrs  of  the  hardened  area  were  sharply 
defined  to  the  touch.  This  indurated  condition  extended  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  gray  mailer  and  into  the  white  multcr  below.  Wing  in  all  about  half  an  inch  in 
depth  and  continuing  the  same  in  extent  and  in  the  sharp  definition  of  its  borders.  On 
laying  l>ack  a  layer  uf  the  brain  deep  enough  to  include  the  entire  mduralion  and  in- 
cluding it  between  the  fingers,  the  sclerosed  part  was  so  much  hamler  than  the  surround 
ing  parts  as  lo  *»ccm  like  a  foreign  body.  lu  the  absence  of  microj^copic  investigation, 
which  is  yet  unfinished,  I  can  only  add  that  the  lesion  seemed  a  sclerosis,  which  was 
prtjliably  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory  action.  The  lesion  furthermore  belonged  to 
the  irritative  as  opposed  to  the  dettrtutive  class,  as  iher^  is  no  evidence  of  any  marke<l 
loss  of  function  of  this  patt  of  the  brain.  If,  as  I  anticipate,  the  lesion  proves  to  be  irri* 
tativc  wholly  in  its  character,  it  will  l>c  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  its  class 
ever  reported.  When  tlic  microscopic  work  is  finished,  I  will  lake  pleasure  in  adding 
to  this  rejiort  such  additional  facU  as  may  l>e  thereby  brought  to  light- 

**  Vours  very  resipcctfully,  Clakk  Gapkn," 

In  hystcro-cpilepsy  the  influence  of  nitrate  of  amyl  in  mitigating 
or  temporarily  postponing  convulsions  is  incontestable,  even  although 
the  progress  of  the  disease  may  not  be  interfered  with.  Applications 
of  ice,  and  especially  pressure,  should  be  made  in  the  region  of  the 
ovaries,  where  we  find  almost  invariably  hyperaesthesia  with  semi- 
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anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side.  These  appliances,  if  resorted  to 
contemporaneously  with  the  aura,  prevent  the  fit,  and  if  during  the 
attack,  they  arrest  it  oftentimes.  The  close  of  the  various  steps  and 
stages  of  hystero-epilepsy  terminating  in  recovery  may  sometimes 
be  very  abrupt,  even  when  the  disease  has  lasted  for  years.  These 
cases  generally,  although  not  always,  occur  in  sensitive,  self-willed, 
and  parentally  indulged  girls,  who  have  been  subject,  in  early  life,  to 
convulsions.  They  prefer  to  any  duties,  solitude,  secret  reading,  and 
reverie,  taking  little  food  and  less  sleep.  We  may  have  fever,  inco- 
herence, convulsive  crisis,  somnambulism,  and  catalepsy  and  choreic 
movements,  all  making  their  appearance  in  this  disease.  Perfect 
recovery  will  follow  wise  treatment  in  the  cases  in  which  the  element 
of  hysteria  predominates  over  that  of  epilepsy. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Chorea  (St.  Vitus's  Dance). 

Chorea  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  of  a  convulsive  nature, 
belonging  principally  to  early  life,  and  characterized  by  irregular 
and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  These  move- 
ments take  place  against  the  will  of  the  patient,  and  are  usually  more 
marked  on  one  side  of  the  body  than  the  other.  They  soon  become 
general,  however,  and  are  increased  by  the  patient's  attempting  to 
exercise  his  will  or  by  emotional  excitement.  The  disease  generally 
begins  very  gradually,  and  is  not  noticed  for  some  time.  Chorea 
has  a  very  intimate  connection  with  acute  rheumatism  and  cardiac 
disease,  and  many  choreic  patients  will  be  found  to  present,  upon 
examination,  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  an  anaemic  murmur  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  or  evidence  of  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  or 
both. 

Rheumatism,  therefore,  and  more  especially  rheumatism  compli- 
cated with  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
prominent  causes  of  chorea.  Among  other  causes  that  may  be  men- 
tioned, sudden  fright  ranks  foremost,  while  anxiety,  overwork,  and 
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ill-health  are  also  predisposing  causes.  There  is  also  more  or  less 
paralysis  in  chorea,  which  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  facial  expression, 
loss  of  speech,  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  dragging  of  the  limbs, 
inability  to  hold  out  the  limb  without  its  falling,  the  readiness  with 
which  patients  become  tired,  and  the  soft,  flaccid  state  of  their  mus- 
cles. Some  degree  of  paralysis  is,  indeed,  quite  a  marked  feature  in 
chorea.  A  child  affected  with  chorea  has  a  dull,  listless  expression, 
avoids  associating  with  other  children,  does  not  evince  the  customary 
interest  in  his  games  and  amusements,  and  becomes  incapable  of 
learning  his  lessons  correctly  or  recollecting  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. There  is  an  apparent  mental  deficiency  and  there  is  more 
or  less  emotional  disturbance,  excessive  timidity,  capriciousness,  and 
fretfuhiess.  The  child  is  restless  and  fidget>;,  and  ungracefulness  of 
movement  becomes  very  conspicuous.  He  docs  not  sit  still  long  in 
one  place,  but  is  constantly  changing  his  position*  He  stumbles  in 
going  about,  up  or  downstairs,  cannot  hold  or  pass  dishes  at  the 
table,  and  generally  knocks  whatever  he  holds  against  something 
else.  The  choreic  movements  usually  begin  on  one  side;  either 
the  face  or  else  one  hand  and  arm  are  affected.  These  movements 
soon  involve  the  whole  of  one  side,  and,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
extend  to  the  other  side,  involving  the  whole  body.  If  the  attack 
comes  on  during  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  no  prodromal  symptoms 
may  be  seen,  or  if  the  attack  is  induced  by  a  sudden  emotion  the 
onset  is  sudden.  The  convulsions  are  very  peculiar,  and  affect  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  whole  body,  and  are  of  a  disorderly,  not  a 
rhythmical  nature.  They  consist  of  sudden  impulsive  movements. 
They  arc  clonic  spasms,  which  are  not  stopped  until  sleep  comes. 
The  speech  is  usually  thick  and  confused,  but  not  lost.  When  the 
patient  endeavors  to  answer  questions  the  convulsive  movements  of 
his  face  and  mouth  become  much  worse,  and  he  finds  it  very  diflfi- 
cult  to  articulate.  The  words  come  out  with  a  peculiar  drawl  or 
stammer. 

The  difficulty  of  speech  may  depend  upon  the  respiratory  muscles 
and  larynx  being  affected  as  well  as  upon  the  convulsive  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.  As  a  result  of  the  respiratory  muscles  being  in- 
volved, the  breath  is  often  drawn  through  the  larynx  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  produces  a  strange,  grunting  noise.  The  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  is  as  irregular  as  those  of  the 
face,  so  that  the  head  is  jerked  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  upper  extremity  are  more  striking  than 
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those  of  the  lower.  The  shoulders  are  hitched,  the  arms  are  moved 
to  and  from  the  side,  the  forearm  is  pronated,  supinated,  and  flexed, 
and  all  sorts  of  grotesque  movements  executed.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  the  patient  to  hold  a  glass  or  cup  of  liquid  to  the  h'ps,  and  it  is 
carried  in  all  directions  before  it  reaches  its  intended  destination. 
The  legs  are  affected  like  the  arms,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  tries 
to  use  them  their  action  becomes  very  jerky  and  uncontrollable. 
The  body  is  twitched  about  very  violently  into  odd  and  eccentric 
attitudes.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  features,  head,  and  neck  are  in 
continual  motion.  The  body  is  doubled  up  and  writhed  around  in 
strange  contortions,  and  the  patient's  condition  is  very  pitiable  to  see. 
The  vacant,  imbecile  aspect  of  the  patient  increases  as  the  disease 
continues,  and  depends  very  much  upon  the  involvement  of  the  mus- 
cles of  expression.  Functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  diflerent 
organs  of  the  body  may  supervene  during  an  attack  of  chorea.  The 
Icapings  and  dancings  of  the  religious  enthusiasts,  as  the  "jumpers'* 
and  the  "  convulsion naires,"  should  properly  be  classed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  choreic  affections.  The  people  who,  in  Scotland,  were 
affected  with  the  leaping  ague  and  with  convulsions  and  dancing  fits 
also  come  under  this  head. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  favorable. 
Although  chorea  has  a  long  average  duration,  it  tends  toward  a 
natural  recovery.  The  general  length  of  time  for  an  attack  is  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  three  or  four  months.  In  a  small  minority  of 
cases  the  disease  lasts  for  many  years,  or  even  a  lifetime.  In  the  few 
fatal  cases,  the  convulsive  paroxysms  become  aggravated  and  the 
spasms  are  incessant.  The  patient  dies  of  exhaustion.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  recovery  is  thorough  and  complete  if  the  patient  is 
judiciously  treated,  and  the  child  recovers  his  mental  and  physical 
health,  although  occasionally  the  implicated  muscles  remain  feeble^ 
and  atrophy  or  contract 

Pathohgy. — Several  hypotheses  respecting  the  morbid  anatomy 
and  pathology  of  chorea  have  been  advanced  by  different  observers 
of  more  or  less  ability.  One,  which  originated  with  Dr.  Kirkcs, 
and  has  since  been  supported  by  Dr.  Ilughllngs  Jackson,  adopts  the 
theory  of  embolism.  Dr.  Kirkes  did  not  indicate  what  part  of  the 
ner\'ous  system  he  considered  to  be  the  scat  of  the  disease,  but  said 
that  he  considered  chorea  to  be  "the  result  of  irritation  produced  in 
the  nerve-centres  by  fine  molecular  particles  of  fibrin,  which  are  set 
free  from  an  inflamed  endocardium  and  washed  by  the  blood  into  the 
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cavities  of  tlicse  centres."  Dr.  Hughhngs  Jackson,  adapting  and 
enlarging  on  the  theory  of  Dr.  Kirkes,  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
emboli  are  lodged  in  the  vessels  of  the  nerve-tissue  forming  the 
convolutions  near  the  corpus  striatum,  the  blood  supply  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  and  that  a  condition  of  under 
nutrition  is  induced  from  a  diminished  supply  of  blood* 

Dn  Radcliffe  accepts  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson's  views  so  far  as 
clinical  evidence  can  be  adduced,  and  says:  *' Taking  chorea  of  one 
side  of  the  body,  hemichorea,  as  the  simplest  form  of  chorea,  and 
putting  it  side  by  side  with  hemiplegia,  the  result  of  embolism,  good 
reason  is  found  for  believing  that  the  disorder  of  movement  and  the 
palsy  both  point  to  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  as  the  seat  of 
mischief  If  this  be  the  seat  of  mischief  in  hemiplegia,  why  not  in 
hemichorea?  The  muscles  moved  in  hemichorca  are  those  most 
palsied  in  hemiplegia.  In  hemichorea,  as  in  hemiplegia,  the  arm,  as 
a  rule,  is  more  affected  than  the  leg.  In  right  hemichorea,  as  in  right 
hemiplegia,  the  speech  is  generally  very  much  affected.  Again, 
hemichorea  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  and  sometimes 
ends  in  hemiplegia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hemiplegia,  from  various 
causes,  is  not  infrequently  attended  by  chorea  or  movements  of  some 
kind  or  another.  The  fact  that  the  face  is  involved  in  chorea,  shows 
that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  must  be  above  the  spinal  cord.  The 
facts  which  have  been  instanced,  point  to  tlie  convolutions  near  the 
corpus  striatum  rather  than  in  any  part  of  tlie  brain  as  the  part 
affected.**  Dr.  Broadbent  also  accepts  the  theory  of  embolism  of  the 
fine  vessels  of  the  sensori-motor  ganglia  as  the  principal  cause  of 
chorea*  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  pathological  facts  w*hich 
have  been  elicited  by  morbid  anatomy  justify  the  theory  that  chorea 
is  produced  by,  or  is  dependent  on,  inflammatory  processes  in  the 
brain  or  cord.  Tremor,  convulsion,  and  spasm  do  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  inflammation,  but  may  depend  much  more  readily 
upon  irritation,  and  this  irritability'  may.  I  think,  exist  just  as  well 
in  the  thalami  optici,  corpora  quadrigcmina,  pons  varolii,  or  in  the 
medulla  or  spinal  cord,  as  in  the  corpora  striata.  The  appearances 
in  the  nervous  system  after  death,  of  embolism  as  a  cause  of  chorea, 
and  the  morbid  appearance  being  located  in  the  sensori-motor  gan- 
glia, are  too  few  to  support  this  theory  successfully,  and  morbid 
appearances  which  are  discovered  do  show  that  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  may  become  affected  in  the  course  of  chorea.  The 
cord  is  very  often  found  affected,  and  particularly  the  posterior 
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columns,  almost  enough  to  suggest  a  relationship  between  this  dis- 
ease and  locomotor  ataxia.  Inflammation  cannot  be  essential  to 
chorea,  for  in  some  cases  there  are  no  traces  of  inflammation.  Ner- 
vous shock  is  very  often  the  real  cause  of  chorea,  and  in  these  cases 
there  would  be  no  lesion  whatever,  unless  it  be  said  that  the  shock 
or  violent  emotion  produces  an  asthenic  or  worn,  irritable  condition 
of  the  sensori-motor  ganglia  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  very  great  comparative  frequency 
of  chorea  in  childhood  stands  in  some  relation  with  the  active  func- 
tional state  of  the  sensori-motor  ganglia  during  this  stage  of  exist- 
ence, this  view  perhaps  explaining  the  rarity  of  this  disease  in  infancy 
when  these  centres  have  not  entered  on  active  work,  and  also  in  adult 
life  when  their  period  of  extraordinary  activity  has  passed.  The  most 
reasonable  theory  regarding  the  production  of  chorea  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  that  it  primarily  proceeds  from  a  morbid  irritability  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  that  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease 
any  or  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system  may  become  involved  in  an 
inflammatory  process,  but  not  necessarily  so.  In  many  cases  there 
is  an  inherited  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  easily 
proved  by  inquiring  into  the  family  history  of  our  patient.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  himself  says,  that  in  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  chorea 
there  is  a  tendency  to  run  into  one  or  other  of  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  general  unilateral  ten- 
dency of  chorea,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
writer  to  point  toward  disease  of  the  crus  cerebri,  corpus  striatum,  or 
cerebral  hemisphere,  is  offset  by  the  involvement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeballs  and  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  upper  portions  of  the 
facial  nerves,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  involved  in  organic  lesions  of 
this  part.  The  tendency  of  chorea  to  implicate  the  whole  body, 
and  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  is  also  adverse  to  this 
hypothesis,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  resemblance  in  many 
points  of  the  convulsive  movements  to  those  of  locomotor  ataxia 
point  to  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  objection 
to  this  would  be,  however,  that  if  the  cord  were  affected,  the  disease 
would  not  manifest  a  unilateral  tendency.  Another  very  decided 
objection  to  the  theory  of  embolism  is  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  the 
disordered  movements  during  sleep.  If  embolism  were  present,  owing 
to  plugging  up  of  minute  cerebral  arteries,  the  lesion  would  be  a 
constant  one,  and  if  this  were  the  cause  of  the  convulsive  movements, 
there  could  be  no  remission,  neither  could  they  abruptly  cease,  as 
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I  have  seen  them  do  under  treatment.  Another  objection  is,  that 
chorea  is  much  more  frequent  in  girls  than  in  boys,  while  rheuma- 
tism, which,  by  inducing  vegetation  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
is  adduced  to  be  the  cause,  is  most  frequent  in  males.  Again,  the 
embolic  theory  entirely  (ails  to  explain  those  cases  which  are  due  to 
fright  or  anxiety,  where  the  heart  is  perfectly  sound,  and  in  my  own 
practice,  chorea  has,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  influ- 
ences that  caused  it,  been  very  often  due  merely  to  nervous  shocks, 
which  had  set  up  the  chorea  by  virtue  of  tlie  sensorial  and  spinal 
irritability  induced  by  tlic  shock-  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  a 
great  many,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
chorea  depends  merely  upon  irritability  of  the  hemispheres  and  cord, 
due,  in  very  many  cases,  to  debility  or  deficiency  of  nutritive  vigor 
as  the  predisposing  cause. 

The  symptoms  of  chorea  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  morbid 
irritability  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  the  pons,  the  medulla,  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  disease  itself 
is  often  associated  with  rheumatism  and  cardiac  disease,  but  it  depends 
upon  hypenemia  and  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
is  produced  by  the  rheumatic  condition,  or  by  mental  or  rcficx  ner- 
vous irritability  or  irritation.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  these  arterial  dilatations  are  attended 
with  exudation  into  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  them,  and 
the  sclerosis,  which  is  thus  induced  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
vessels,  explains  the  wasting  of  the  muscles,  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
and  permanent  paralysis  when  it  supervenes  upon  chorea. 

Dr.  Huntington,  of  Ohio,  described,  in  1872,  an  interesting  form 
of  hereditary  chorea  which  has  prevailed  among  a  few  families  for 
a  long  time,  through  several  generations,  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  These  families  regard  it  with  horror,  rarely  allude  to  it  ex- 
cept by  necessity,  and  then  speak  of  it  as  *VAa/  disorder.**  Dr.  Pom* 
croy  speaks  of  the  disease  as  "  attended  generally  by  all  the  symptoms 
of  common  chorea,  only  in  an  aggravated  degree,  hardly  ever  mani- 
festing itself  until  adult  or  middle  life,  and  then  coming  on  gradually 
but  surely,  increasing  by  degrees,  and  often  occupying  years  in  its 
development,  until  the  hapless  suflcrer  is  but  a  quivering  wreck  of 
his  former  self.  It  is  as  common,  and  is  indeed,  I  believe,  mart 
common,  among  wtv/  than  women,  while  I  am  not  aware  that  season 
or  complexion  has  any  influence  in  the  matter  There  are  three 
marked  peculiarities  in  this  disease:  1st,  its  hereditary  nature;  2d, 
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a  tendency  to  insanity  and  suicide;  3d,  its  manifesting  itself  as  a 
I  grave  disease  only  in  adult  life. 

'*  1st*  Of  its  hereditary  nature.  Wlien  either  or  both  of  the  parents 
have  shown  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  more  especially  when 
these  manifestations  have  been  of  a  serious  nature,  one  or  more  of 
the  offspring  almost  invariably  suffer  from  the  disease  if  they  live  to 
adult  age.  But  if  by  chance  these  children  go  through  life  untkout 
it,  the  thread  is  broken,  and  the  grandchildren  and  the  great-grand- 
children of  the  original  shakers  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  free 
from  the  disease.  This,  you  will  perceive,  differs  from  the  general 
laws  of  so-called  hereditary  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  in  phthisis  or 
syphilis,  when  one  generation  may  enjoy  entire  immunity  from  their 
^  dread  ravages,  and  yet,  in  another,  you  find  them  cropping  out  in 
^P  all  their  hideousness.  Unstable  and  whimsical  as  the  disease  may 
be  in  other  respects,  in  this  it  is  firm;  it  never  skips  a  generation  to 
again  manifest  itself  in  another;  once  having  yielded  its  claims,  it 
never  regains  them.  In  all  the  families,  or  nearly  all,  in  which  the 
choreic  taint  exists,  the  nervous  temperament  greatly  preponderates; 
and  in  my  grandfather's  and  father's  experience,  which,  conjointly, 
cover  a  period  of  seventy-eight  years,  nervous  excitement  in  a  marked 
degree  almost  invariably  attends  upon  every  disease  these  people 
may  suffer  from,  although  they  may  not  when  in  health  be  over- 
nervous. 

**  2d,  The  tendency  to  insanity,  and  sometimes  that  form  of  insanity 
which  leads  to  suicide,  is  marked.  I  know  of  several  instances  of 
suicide  of  people  suffering  from  this  form  of  chorea,  or  who  belonged 
to  families  in  which  the  disease  existed.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  mind  becomes  more  or  less  impaired,  in  many  amounting  to 
insanity;  while,  in  others,  mind  and  body  both  gradually  fail  until 
deatli  relieves  them  of  tlieir  sufferings, 

"'  3.  Its  third  peculiarity  is  its  coming  on,  at  least  as  a  grave  disease, 
only  in  adult  life.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  that  has  shown 
any  marked  signs  of  chorea  before  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
while  those  who  pass  the  fortieth  year  without  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  seldom  attacked.  It  begins  as  an  ordinary  chorea  might 
begin,  by  the  irregular  and  spasmodic  action  of  certain  muscles,  as 
of  the  &ce  and  arms,  etc*  These  movements  gradually  increase, 
when  muscles  hitherto  unaffected  take  on  the  spasmodic  action,  until 
every  muscle  in  the  body  becomes  affected  (excepting  the  involun- 
tary ones),  and  the  poor  patient  presents  a  spectacle  which  is  anything 
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but  pleasing  to  witness.  I  have  never  known  a  recovery,  or  even  an 
amelioration  of  symptoms  in  this  form  of  chorea;  when  once  it  be- 
gins it  clings  to  the  bitter  end.  No  treatment  seems  to  be  of  any 
avail/'  Dr.  Huntingdon  says  that  ordinary  chorea  is  of  exceedingly^ 
rare  occurrence  in  this  section,  and  he  does  not  remember  a  single 
instance  of  its  occurring  in  his  father  s  practice.  He  suggests  noth- 
ing as  to  its  pathology.  I  have  met  with  one  instance  of  chorea 
minor  in  a  father,  son  and  grandson,  but  it  acted  very  differently 
from  the  form  described  above.  In  the  son  and  grandson  it  appeared 
in  early  life,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  ever  assumed  grave  propor- 
tions in  either,  although  the  nervous  system  preponderates  in  alL 

Treatment. — There  arc  few  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  so  easy 
to  treat  successfully  as  chorea  in  its  ordinar)^  form,  and  few  in  which 
so  many  remedies  have  been  employed,  Dr*  Sydenham  says,  **  For- 
asmuch as  this  disease  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from  some  humor 
rushing  in  upon  the  nerves,  which  provokes  such  preternatural  mo- 
tions, I  think  the  curative  indications  are  first  to  be  directed  to  the 
lessening  of  those  humors  by  bleeding  and  purging,  and  then  to  the 
strengthening  the  genus  nervosum,  in  order  to  which  I  use  this 
method:  I  take  seven  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,"  etc.,  etc.  This  old  treatment 
has  been  abandoned,  although  Sir  Thomas  Watson  recommends  local 
bleeding  when  there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  head,  and  he  also  uses  iron 
which  is  the  favorite  medicine  in  cases  of  chorea,  with  English  prac- 
titioners and  Dn  KHiotson  especially;  forty  cases  of  cure  being  re- 
ported by  this  mode  of  treatment 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  good  accruing  from  the  use  of  iron 
is  that  obtained  from  improving  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
and  in  this  way,  as  iron  is  an  important  tonic,  it  undoubtedly  does 
good,  although  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  regarded  as  exerting  any 
specific  action  in  chorea;  sulphate  of  zinc  in  increasing  doses,  com- 
mencing with  one  grain  three  times  a  day  has  been  employed. 
Strychnia  has  been  employed,  especially  in  France,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced as  a  remedy  for  chorea  by  Trousseau,  who  commenced  with 
doses  of  2*ff  in  children,  gradually  increasing  it  until  the  full  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  strychnia  were  produced,  maintaining  them  for  awhile. 
The  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  have  also  been  used,  but  with- 
out practical  results.  The  various  narcotics  have  been  tried,  with  no 
good  results.  In  my  own  treatment  of  these  cases  I  endeavor  to 
give  the  nervous  system  rest  and  nutrition.     1  obtain  die  former  by 
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avoidance  of  excitement,  early  hours,  and  the  calmative  influence  of 
warm  baths  at  bed-time ;  the  latter  by  using  phosphorated  cod-liver 
oil,  or  the  oil  in  connection  with  the  phosphide  of  zinc,  tV  grain,  in 
pill  three  times  a  day.  Gentle  gymnastic  exercises  are  very  valuable, 
and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  My  favorite  remedy,  and  the 
one  which  seems  to  be  the  nearest  to  a  specific  in  chorea  is  arsenic, 
which  I  use  hypodermically  in  the  shape  of  Fowler's  solution.  I 
use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Fowler's  solution  and  water,  to  avoid 
any  local  irritation  which  might  be  produced  by  the  undiluted  solu- 
tion. In  children  I  rarely  see  any  want  of  toleration  of  the  drug  in 
the  system,  and  rarely  also,  in  those  of  older  years.  I  have  found 
that  very  rapid  improvement  generally  takes  place  under  this  treat- 
ment from  the  first,  and  my  patients  gain  flesh.  I  generally  use 
electricity  in  the  form  specially  indicated  in  individual  cases  as  an  im- 
portant adjuvant  in  improving  the  whole  nervous  and  physical  con- 
dition of  my  patients.  I  commence  with  three  minims  of  Fowler's 
solution  and  inject,  subcutaneously,  for  a  week,  every  other  day,  and 
in  the  second  week  increase  the  dose  to  five  minims  every  other  day, 
increasing  two  minims  each  week,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  a 
cure  will  be  obtained,  while  in  old  cases  sixty  or  seventy  days  may 
elapse  before  a  cure  is  complete.  Marked  improvement  is  always 
noticed  from  the  first  by  this  plan  of  treatment. 

By  this  method  the  gastric  disturbances  which  are  produced  when 
the  medicine  is  given  by  the  stomach  are  avoided,  and  the  good  re- 
sults which  we  can  obtain  are  very  much  more  rapid.  I  advise  this 
plan  of  treatment  in  chorea  by  general  practitioners,  believing  that 
they  will  find  it,  as  I  have,  most  efficacious. 

In  1849  there  was  reported  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  of  April 
27th,  the  second  Lumleian  lecture,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  England, 
on  chorea.  Many  of  the  remarks  there  found  are  equally  sound  to- 
day. He  remarks  that  the  most  common  exciting  cause  of  chorea 
is  fright  or  strong  mental  emotion.  He  cites  a  case  of  one  of  his 
patients,  a  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  was  rudely  accosted  and 
laid  hold  of  in  the  street  by  a  person  under  the  garb  of  a  gentleman, 
and  she  became  greatly  alarmed  and  escaped  to  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion. Next  morning  the  symptoms  of  chorea  showed  themselves. 
In  this  lecture  Dr.  Todd  drew  the  following  conclusions  respecting 
the  pathology,  and  considering  how  long  ago  this  was,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  they  were  peculiarly  good  and  correct : 
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I.  That  chorea  is  a  fiiscase  occitrring  at  a  time  when  the  mttriiion  of  the  hrain  ii 

passing,  as  it  were,  through  a  stAte  of  transitioii,  from  that  oS  infancy  or  very  early 
childhood,  to  that  of  the  adult  period,  when  that  or^an  is  peculiarly  prone  to  suffer  from 
tocntal  shock,  or  other  causes  of  di«4urbance  of  the  system,  and  more  especially  when 
the  blood  IS  tn  an  unheahhy  state,  deAcient  in  some  of  iu  staminal  principles,  or  con- 
ning some  morbid  elcmt-nt. 
'  S.  That  the  part  of  the  brain  mainly  afiected  is  the  centre  of  emotioa,  but  that  the 
extent  to  which  it  suffers  is  sometimes  limited  to  one  side  of  that  centre,  sometimes  to 
both,  again  extending  to  the  cerebellum  or  to  the  corpora  striata  or  optic  thalami. 

3.  That  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  affection  is  one  of  weakened  nutrition,  with  some 
degree  of  irritation ;  as  poor  blood,  rendered  perhaps  impure  by  the  presence  of  the 
matter  of  scrofula,  or  of  rheumatism,  or  Ijy  some  morbid  matter  peculiar  to  chorea,  ex- 
cites the  nervous  battery,  and  causes  it  to  generate  its  force  feebly  and  irregularly.  The 
centre  of  emotion  thus  feebly  excited, and  irritated  by  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  ingre- 
dient in  the  blood,  cutends  its  feeble  and  irregular  polarity  to  that  jKjrtion  of  the  centre 
of  implantation  of  the  nerves  which,  as  the  polar  slate  of  the  conductors  of  the  battery 
is  regulated  by  that  of  the  battery  iCse If » exhibit  the  same  enfeebled  polarity  as  the  centre 
in  which  they  are  implanted. 

Iji^tly.  The  disease  is  one  of  depraved  general  nntrition,  which  must  be  set  right 
before  these  symptoms  which  arise  out  of  the  local  disturbances  can  be  removed;  and 
this  is  the  point  of  practical  interest  which  must  regulate  our  treatment  of  the  disca-^c. 
These  concluttions,  respecting  the  pathology  of  chorea,  receive  contirmaiion  from  the 
facts  to  which  I  have  already  alluded — namely,  that  choreic  movements  occur  in  certnin 
gouty  states,  and  also  in  white  softening  of  the  brain  arising  from  diseased  arteries. 
Under  l)oth  these  conditions  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nerve  and 
muscles,  must  be  depraved  and  weakened ;  depraved,  especiaUy  in  the  former  instance, 
by  the  matter  or  fiotson  of  gout;  weakened  in  both. 


Dr.  Todd  speaks  of  the  treatment  as  one  which  should  be  eh'mi- 
natory  and  corrective  of  the  various  secretions,  and  at  the  same  time 
tonic  and  bracing  to  the  nervous  system,  by  the  free  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  surface,  by  a  nourishing  diet,  and  by  chalybeates, 
quinine,  and  other  metallic  tonics.    He  also  recommended  galvanism. 

On  the  treatment  of  chorea  Dr  Samuel  Wilks,  physician  to  Guy*s 
Hospital,  says : 

It  might  be  thought  by  the  inexperienced  that  those  drugs  which  exert  a  physiolog:i- 
cal  action  over  the  nervous  system  would  be  those  which  would  arrest  the  complaint 
known  as  chorea,  but.  as  a  nialter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case,  so  that  I  have  almost 
given  up  looking  for  a  remedy  in  the  direction  of  this  class  of  niedicmes.  I  da 
not  despair,  however,  of  finding  some  drug  which  might  counteract  that  morbid  condi- 
tion of  nervous  system  which  is  present  in  very  bad  cases,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
remedy  our  ordinary  curative  means  are  of  little  avail,  seeing  that  they  can  act  only 
slowly  and  tend  to  produce  a  change  long  after  the  time  at  which  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease  would  prove  fatal.  In  these  very  severe  and  bad  cases  wc  can  only  hope 
to  preserve  the  life  of  the  patient  sufficiently  long  for  the  most  approved  tonic  remedies 
to  act.  For  example,  in  such  cases  as  I  mentioned  just  now  of  children  suffering  frum 
acute  chorea  induced  by  fright,  a  fatal  termination  may  occur  in  a  few  days,  and  in  these 
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the  dlred  sedatives  are  suggested.  Mor|)hia,  as  far  as  t  have  seen,  ts  useless.  I  can  caH 
to  mind  two  caAes  where  large  doses  were  given,  but  the  effect  was  only  transitory.  The 
same  with  chlorrjform  ;  the  vapor  produces  but  a  temporary  trinquilliiing  effect,  and  our 
estpcricnce  of  it  is  not  encouraging  cither  in  chorea  or  in  the  allied  disorders,  tctanu-s  and 
hydrophobia.  I  have  never  seen  strychnia  of  any  use  in  the  acute  affection;  and  ihe 
same  of  tielladonna  and  eonia.  In  the  less  severe  cai^es  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of 
these  medicines  may  be  useful,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  the  class  of  medicines  of  which 
I  speak— those  which  have  a  physiological  action  on  the  nervous  system — are  far  less 
efficacious  than  the  metallic  tonics.  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  produce  a  curc»  a 
bracing  up  or  re:4toration  of  the  original  nerve-power  is  necessary,  and  that  the  mere  sub- 
dual of  symptoms  in  no  way  tends  to  cure  the  complaint.  When  I  say  this  I  speak  with 
some  Httle  hesitation  of  the  effects  of  belladonna  and  conium,  both  of  which  remedies 
I  have  seen  apparently  useful.  I  rememl^r,  when  at  Paris  some  years  ago.  hearing  Trous- 
seau give  a  lecture  on  this  disease  and  warmly  recommend  belladonna.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  was  declaring  that  there  was  no  drug  in  the  Pharmaco|>neia  equal  to  strong  coffee, 
and  on  a  third  occasion  he  was  vaunting  the  new  gymnasium  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  as  the  best  therapeutic  agent  he  knew,  I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  there 
really  is  no  specilic  treatment  for  the  dUease.  I  might  say  that  we  thought  we  saw  some 
benefit  tn  one  case  after  the  use  of  cannabis  indica,  but  none  whatever  in  four  cases  in 
which  we  tried  the  physostigma. 

1  t>elteve  1  can  tell  you  something  very  positive  about  the  treatment  of  chorea,  and  I 
only  wish  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  same  boast  in  reference  to  some  other  diseases. 
Many  years  ago,  seeing  that  every  med  icine  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  well  as  several  others 
oat  of  it,  were  said  to  be  equal  to  the  cure  of  chorea,  I  detenninctJ  to  watch  the  disease 
untrammelled  by  medicine,  and  I  found  that  in  many  cases  a  speedy  recovery  took  place 
without  the  administration  of  any  medicine  whatever.  The  cases  which  did  best  were 
the  severe  ones,  excepting  always  those  w.iich  were  of  the  most  violent  and  acute  de- 
scription. The  fir>t  case  which  I  watched  was  a  tittle  girl  who  had  severe  chorea;  she 
was  too  tKid  to  be  able  to  stand,  and  was  obliged  to  have  sideboards  to  her  bed  to  pre- 
vent her  wriggling  out  of  it.  This  child  t^gati  to  improve  in  a  day  or  two,  and  went 
out  well  in  a  month.  This  is  only  one  example  of  several  of  the  same  kind.  I  take  it 
that  the  patient,  being  subject  to  constant  excitement  or  improper  treatment  at  her  own 
home,  has  her  di^^ease  there  perpetuated,  whereas,  when  brought  to  the  hospital,  being 
under  the  in0uence  of  strangers  who  endeavor  to  make  her  suppress  the  movcmcnis, 
and  by  the  additional  advantage  of  good  living,  she  begins  to  recover.  I  should  say 
that  a  weakened  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  being  at  the  root  of  the  malady,  good 
nourishment  and  tlie  tonic  plan  are  necessary.  After  having  learned  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  towards  recovery  as  soon  as  all  the  circumstances  which  for- 
merly surrounded  the  patient  were  removed,  I  soon  afterwards  learned  that  the  cure  is 
expedited  by  tonic  medicines  of  the  mineral  kind,  and  thus  is  the  experience  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  profession,  I  have  put  the  treatment  before  you  in  this  way  to  prevent  you 
supposing  that  such  remedies  as  iron  or  zinc  act  in  any  specific  manner;  they  are  useful, 
but  operate  as  nervine  tonics,  I  believe  Dr,  Elliotson,  many  year*  ago,  acquired  great 
fame  by  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  his  remedy,  as  yuu  know,  being  the  red 
Oxide  of  iron.  Wc  still  give  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  remedies  ;  our  children  very 
witliogty  lake  hall-drachro  doses  in  treacle.  Proliahly  an  equally  favorite  remedy  here 
is  the  ainc^ — in  lact,  it  is  the  medicine  most  commonly  given,  beginning  with  grain  doses 
and  increasing  to  any  amount,  as  a  scntple  tJiree  times  daily.  A  favorite  remedy  of 
my  bte  coUeagua  Dr.  Hughes  waa  rhubarb  steeped  in  port  wtnei  the  children  were 
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Ihus  well  kept  up  ftt  the  same  time  thftt  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  unproved  to  con* 
dition. 

In  very  chronic  cases,  and  those  where  a  port  of  the  body  only  is  aflectedg  medicines 
are  uf  little  use.  In  some  of  theve  electricity  has  sooiciirnes  been  curative ;  in  some 
cases  shower  baths  have  ncied  with  the  Wf>t  success.  One  writer  has  advocated  the  use 
of  HnimenN,  is  of  chlor«>ft>mi,  to  the  spme.  Often  nothing  lc*s  than  a  ihorongh  change 
of  5cene  will  suffice  to  break  the  habit.  If  this  opportunity  do  not  occur,  gymnastic  ea- 
crcUcs  arc  of  use.  They  nor  only  strengthen  the  muscles  and  nerves,  but  they  break  the 
bad  habit;  they  convert,  rn  fiict,  an  irregular  movement  into  aregnlaxone.  If  the  arms 
are  constantly  moving,  and  are  then  employed  in  grasping  a  beam  for  swinging,  a  oew 
and  altered  condiiion  of  the  whole  machinery  accrocs*  and  in  time  the  habitual  ir- 
regular actions  are  worn  out.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  a  gymnasium  here,  and 
therefore,  all  1  am  able  to  do  is  to  order  my  patients  11  skipping  rope.  I  beUcve  the  on\f 
method  by  which  chorea,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  in  religious  houses,  was  sometimes 
able  to  he  cured  was  by  making  the  ladies  dance  to  the  notes  of  music. 

On  the  use  of  Indian  hemp  in  chorea,  Dr.  Douglas,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  says: 

Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  who  writer  one  of  the  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  best  exposi- 
tions of  the  value  of  thb  remedy*  tells  us,  as  the  resuh  of  a  manifestly  pnctical  and 
thoughtful  experience,  that  **  it  is  a  sojKiHfic,  anodyne,  and  antispa^^inodic  ;  and  that  it  re- 
lieves pain  and  spasm ;  that  it  does  not  leave  l>chtnd  it  headache  or  vertigo;  nor  does  it 
impair  the  appetite,  nor  confine  the  bowels/* 

[The  patient,  a  girl  15  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Chalmers  Hcispital  on  the 
f  5th  of  October  last*  A  month  previous  to  admission  she  hail  been  taken  wtth  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fcvcr.  No  symptoms  of  cardiac  inflammation  occurred.  The  chorirjJ  ac- 
tion had  existed  about  a  fortnight,) 

During  the  day  immediately  succeeding  her  admission,  a  rapid  change  occurred  in  the 
degree  of  the  chorea!  mcwemcnls,  and  in  the  state  of  the  hcan*s  action.  The  latter  be- 
came so  disturbed,  feeble,  and  excited,  with  feeble  arterial  pube,  as  Io  cause  seriuns  anx- 
iety for  the  safely  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  choreic  agitation  increased 
with  such  violent  restlessness  and  rolling  in  bed  that  excoriations  occurred  over  the 
sacrum  and  both  nates,  while  contortion  of  the  features  and  tos&ing  of  the  extremities^ 
especially  when  their  movement  was  attempted,  continued  excessive.  The  art  icular  effects 
of  rheumatism  decreased,  temperature  became  more  natural,  the  urine  healthy,  but  the 
bowels  became  tor|>id.  The  arsenic  was  j>ersevercd  with,  and  a  few  jo-grain  do?»cs  of 
bromiile  of  potassium  were  given.  Each  dose  was  followed  by  a  short  period  of  qui- 
escence, bul,  on  the  20th,  the  excitement  of  the  heart's  action  became  so  alarming  thai 
25»minim  doses  of  tincture  of  India  hemp  were  nd ministered,  followed  by  appanetitly 
marked  but  only  transient  abatement  of  the  spasmodic  movement,  which,  a*  Dr.  Hogg, 
the  resident  phy^^ician,  reported,  seemed  to  recur  sulK^tjucntly  with  increasing  and  dis- 
tressing severity. 

On  the  following  day — that  is,  the  sixth  of  her  residence  in  the  hospital  —her  eondi* 
lion  seemed  desperate,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  protracted  and  anconiroUablc  hurry  of 
the  heart's  action.  She  was  ordered  to  have  six  minims  of  the  tincture  cannabis  every 
hour,  the  arsenic  and  other  rcmcdjc*  lieing  intermitted.  The  bowcU  were  now  well  reg- 
ulated, the  excoriations  nf  the  back  and  nates  had  increased  so  as  to  form  fuperticial 
slotighs  of  considerable  extent,  the  pulse  was  small  and  so  rapid  as  ntit  to  l>e  counted, 
and  the  heart's*  action   was  still   feeble,  rapid  and  disturbed.     She  had  four  ounces  uf 
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brandy  per  day.  On  the  following  day,  having  had  twenty  doses  of  the  tincture,  there 
was  a  marked  and  increasing  improvement.  The  violence  of  the  tossing  and  rolling  had 
diminished  materially,  though  still  it  was  necessary  to  have  her  secured  in  bed  to  prevent 
her  falling  or  rolling  over.  From  this  time  till  the  15th  day  of  her  residence  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  tincture  was  administered  from  hour  to  hour,  and  she  continued  to  make  daily 
and  progressive  improvement.  At  that  date  (the  28th)  she  had  been  free  of  all  the  more 
violent  spasmodic  movements  for  two  days;  the  heart's  action  was  quiet,  pulse  about 
80,  appetite  good,  bowels  regular.  She  still  presented  a  degree  of  the  peculiar  grimace, 
with  awkwardness  in  protruding  the  tongue,  and  in  movement  of  the  arms  and  hands. 
There  was  a  great  mental  lethargy,  with  languor  and  exhaustion,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  be  out  of  bed. 

The  tincture  of  hemp  was  now  discontinued  and  arsenical  solution  in  four-minim  doses 
resumed. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case,  though  tedious,  and  so  far  disappointing,  may  be 
told  in  a  few  sentences.  On  the  1st  of  November,  and  on  several  occasions  during  the 
rest  of  that  month,  there  occurred  a  renewal  of  the  choreal  state,  which  had  not,  indeed, 
absolutely  disappeared,  though  it  was  often  so  trivial,  and  even  absent,  as  to  encourage  the 
hope  of  an  early  recovery.  Arsenic  was  perseveringly  employed,  with  a  carefully-reg- 
ulated diet  and  general  management,  but  on  each  occasion,  of  which  three  were  noted, 
when  an  exacerbation  of  the  choreic  condition  arose,  a  marked  abatement  of  the  muscu- 
lar action  resulted  from  the  administration  of  small  and  hourly -repealed  doses  of  tincture 
of  hemp,  relief  sometimes  arising  so  speedily  as  within  six  or  eight  hours.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  improvement  was  not  detected  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  rheumatic  symptoms  recurred,  with  slight  febrile  action 
and  articular  pains,  and  renewal  of  choreic  agitation.  At  the  same  time,  marked  excite- 
ment of  the  heart's  action  was  renewed,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  faint,  soft  diastolic 
murmur,  indicative  of  aortic  regurgitation,  was  with  difficulty  perceived.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potash  was  administered,  and  grain  doses  of  opium  four  or 
five  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Pain  and  fever  abated,  but  not  the  spasmodic  move- 
ment, and  on  the  third  day  afterwards  six-minim  doses  of  tincture  of  hemp  were  given 
every  two  hours,  followed  by  an  immediate  decrease  of  the  chorea,  which  at  once  de- 
clined to  the  slightest  degree  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  patient  now  presented  more  marked  indications  of  returning  health.  The  state 
of  mental  lethargy  into  which  she  had  early  lapsed  was  now  passing  off;  her  appetite  was 
revived,  and  on  the  20th  December  she  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  and  to  walk  with  assis- 
tance. Small  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  infusion  of  quassia  were  given, 
and  improvement  went  on  uninterruptedly ;  she  did  not,  however,  cast  off  the  choreic 
jerk  and  awkwardness  till  the  second  week  of  January,  1869.  She  has  since  had  a 
very  comfortable  convalescence,  but  the  diastolic  murmur  noted  above  continues  strongly 
developed. 

Tlie  impression  which  the  case  leaves  on  my  mind  is,  that  cannabis  has  a  peculiar  value 
and  power  in  controlling  the  irregular  movements  of  chorea,  which  ever  and  again  arc 
terribly  distressing,  and  possibly  even  dangerous,  to  the  patient;  and  it  would  be  of  no 
small  moment  to  determine  the  extent  and  limit  of  its  influence,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  choreic  action,  even  in  slighter  cases,  might  not  be  moderated  by  this  remedy. 

As  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  remedy,  small  and  frequent  doses  proved  both 
safe  and  effective,  and  great  advantage  appeared  to  arise  from  increasing  the  frequency 
of  the  dose  rather  than  its  amount.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  cannabis  indica  is  a  remedial 
agent  of  value  in  many  and  various  maladies,  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  this  mode  of 
seeking  its  effects  by  frequent  rather  than  by  larger  doses  at  longer  inter\'als.     Such  a 
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mofJe  of  prescribing  it  lias  not  been  usual;  hul  I  find,  quoted  from  an  American  sonTce, 
the  account  of  a  case  of  hiccup  treated  in  this  way  by  eight-drop  doses  of  a  fluid  ertmct, 
oulministered  hour  by  hour,  in  which  rccoveiy  from  an  attack  that  had  defied  treatmem 
for  five  days  look  place  in  a  few  hours. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


VERTIGO. 


Vertigo  consists  in  the  sensation  of  giddiness  or  moving,  or  the 
appearance  of  moving,  of  external  objects  when  there  is  no  real  ex- 
istence of  movement. 

The  patient  is  very  much  distressed  by  a  sense  of  a  want  of  equi* 
librium,  of  falling  or  turning  round,  and  the  things  which  are  about 
him  appear  to  swim  and  oscillate  before  his  vision.  The  condition 
varies  from  a  slight  sense  of  unsteadiness  or  oscillation  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  vertigo  as  altogether  destroys  equilibrium,  and  the  patient 
falls  to  the  ground  unless  he  takes  hold  of  something  to  prevent  him 
from  falling.  This  sensation  is  the  roost  powerful  when  the  patient 
is  standing  up,  but  may  come  on  while  he  is  lying  down,  and  even 
when  the  eyes  are  shut  Patients  suffering  from  vertigo  complain  of 
tinnitus  aurium  (various  kinds  of  noises),  which,  although  nearly 
always  present  until  recovery,  is  more  pronounced  during  the  attacks 
of  vertigo.  The  cause  of  vertigo  is  primarily  a  disordered  and  dis- 
turbed circulation  in  the  brain,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
attends  both  cerebral  anaemia  and  cerebral  hypero^mia.  It  is  very 
often  dependent  upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood  itself,  as  in  fever 
and  in  various  inflammatory  diseases.  It  may  also  appear  as  the 
result  of  b!ood-poisoning»  from  malarial  poisoning,  and  the  injurious 
effects  of  tobacco  and  intoxication.  It  may  be  associated  with — and 
generally  Is  connected  with — epilepsy,  convulsions,  and  organic 
lesion  in  the  body.  It  is  very  often  dependent  upon  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach.  It  attends  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and  of 
the  cerebro- spinal  system.  Diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  also 
attended  very  frequently  with  vertigo.  The  vertigo  appears  in  the 
aflections  of  the  eye,  when  its  muscles  are  involved,  and  especially 
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in  aflcctions  of  the  ear,  when  there  is  disease  of  the  semicircular 
canals.  In  disseminated  sclerosis  the  vertigo  is  an  early  symptom, 
and  is  gyratory,  and  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  is  occasionally 
almost  continuous. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  ordinary  vertigo  dependent 
upon  simple  disordered  circulation  of  the  brain  or  functional  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  the  vertigo  of  disseminated  sclerosis  would  be 
that  in  the  latter  case  our  patient  would  present  rhythmical  tremors, 
affections  of  the  eyes,  defect  of  speech,  and  an  early  paresis  of  the 
limbs.  Contraction  of  the  limbs  and  changes  in  the  mental  condi- 
tion and  expression  also  arc  seen  in  sclerosis.  In  tumors  of  the  brain 
vertigo  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms,  and  it  is  associated 
with  headache  and  vomiting.  In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of 
vertigo  in  any  given  case,  we  must  carefully  study  the  accompanying 
symptoms.  The  suppression  of  either  a  haemorrhage  of  long  stand- 
ing or  of  a  chronic  skin  disease  are  both  common  causes  of  vertigo. 
Vertigo,  then,  may  depend  on  functional  disorders  of  the  viscera,  or 
upon  organic  or  functional  brain  disease,  or  blood-poisoning»  or  it 
may  depend  upon  a  weak  heart  with  a  dilated  right  ventricle. 

The  most  common  kind  of  vertigo  which  we  meet  with  in  practice 
arises  from  disordered  digestion,  and  can  be  referred  to  the  stomach, 
or  functional  derangement  of  the  liver,  or  may  occur  suddenly,  either 
at  day  or  night,  and  is  very  distressing  to  the  patient  from  its 
violence. 

This  variety  depends  upon  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, which  produces  a  temporary  functional  disturbance  of  the 
brain  and  its  circulation.  The  utmost  that  any  of  my  patients  have 
ever  complained  of  has  been  a  mere  uneasiness  over  the  epigastric 
region.  They  have  denied  the  presence  of  pain  after  food  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach.  In  women,  we  often  find  associated  with 
this  form  of  vertigo,  leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  obstinate  constipa* 
tion,  and  amenorrhoea,  and  the  fact  that  after  these  diseases  are  re- 
lieved the  vertigo  remains  proves  the  stomachal  orgin  of  it  In  this 
form  of  vertigo  we  never  find  a  loss  of  consciousness,  as  we  may 
w*hcn  it  depends  on  organic  brain  lesions.  The  patient  sometimes 
is  perfectly  free  from  it ;  an  empty  stomach  and  excitement  make  it 
worse.  Stimulants  relieve  it,  and  closing  the  eye  so  as  to  shut  out 
all  external  objects  relieves  it.  Although  a  few  patients  complain 
of  a  constant  slight  sense  of  vertigo,  most  of  them  will  give  a  his- 
tory of  several  successive  daily  attacks,  lasting  generally  a  few  min- 
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utes.  accompanied  by  a  distressing  heaviness  in  the  head.  In  hard 
drinkers,  we  often  find  the  vertigo  may  last  for  days,  and  render  them 
unable  to  move.  The  disease  depends,  in  these  cases,  upon  struc- 
tural alteration  of  the  captllanes,  and  the  symptoms  present  are  nau- 
sea and  aversion  to  food.  This  form  of  vertigo  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking — that  arising  from  disordered  digestion — may  be 
effectually  relieved  by  the  following  treatment:  The  patient,  if  a 
man,  must  be  free  from  the  care  and  anxiety  of  business.  Upon 
arising  in  the  morning,  a  cold  sponge  or  plunge  bath,  with  subse- 
quent friction  on  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a  Turkish  towel •  No 
malt  liquor  must  be  indulged  in.  The  diet  must  be  plain,  regular, 
and  well  masticated.  Vichy,  with  a  very  little  brandy,  may  be  used 
as  a  drink.  The  patient  must  retire  early,  and  sleep  in  a  large,  cool 
room.     The  following  may  be  taken  before  meals: 

]J,-^Ptt|v.  rhci»        .        , •       .  Si' 

Soda?  carbonat.. 51] . 

VtiU'.  gentian •        ♦        •  .^>j' 

Aqiiic  mcntli.  pip.» 

A«|UiL'  tlest,,       ,         .        .         * fil  ^uj. 

M.  S. — Tiiblcspoonful  thrice  daily  before  meals, 

Or,  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  a  remedy  which  is  an 
efficient  tonic  to  the  whole  gastro-intestinal  tract,  may  be  given  in  a 
little  water  before  each  meal.  In  some  cases,  an  examination  of  the 
urine  microscopically  will  reveal  oxalate  of  lime,  which  produces 
oxaluria,  and  may  give  rise  to  vertigo.  This  can  be  readily  relieved 
by  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  nitro*muriatic  acid,  given  in  water  thrice 
daily  before  meals.  In  individual  cases  with  individual  complica- 
tions, relieve  these  first  and  improve  the  general  nutrition,  and  then 
direct  the  treatment  directly  to  the  vertigo, 

A  great  many  cases  of  vertigo  depend  for  their  cause  upon  drink 
and  mental  anxiety.  These  attacks  are  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion, and  occur  every  few  hours  or  days.  At  first  tlie  sensations  are 
referred  to  external  objects,  and  occur  only  when  the  patient  is  mov- 
ing. As  it  becomes  more  frequent,  there  is  an  internal  feeling  of 
dizziness,  which  lying  down  generally  relieves.  In  the  male,  it  is 
associated  with  stomach  disorders,  and  in  females,  with  menstrual 
disorders.  The  principal  symptoms  are  want  of  clearness  of  intel* 
lect,  incapability  of  sustained  mental  effort,  with  headache.  There 
may  be,  in  cases  where  oxaluria  is  present,  great  irritability  of  tem- 
per, depression  of  spirits,  sleeplessness,  and  impaired  nutrition. 
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Dn  Da  Costa,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  able  monograph  on  Tin  Nerv- 
ous Symptoms  of  UthiBtnia,  ranks  it  as  one  of  the  principal  nervous 
symptoms  of  that  state  which  is  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
lithic  acid  or  lithates  in  the  urine.  These  attacks  of  vertigo  may  be 
violent,  and  repeated  often,  perhaps  twice  or  more  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Confusion  of  mind  and  failure  of  memory  are  apt  to  co- 
exist with  the  vertigo.  Also  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints. 
In  this  vertigo  of  lithsemia,  **  objects  seem  to  whirl  around  tlie  suf- 
ferer;' The  special  senses,  when  the  vertigo  is  frequently  repealed, 
also  suffer,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  much  neuralgia,  affecting  the  bra- 
chial, intercostal,  and  sciatic  nerves;  and  also  gastralgia,  sleeplessness, 
languor  and  lassitude,  depression  of  spirits,  and  great  irritability  of 
temper  characterizes  these  cases. 

To  cure  this  form  of  vertigo,  we  must  cure  the  lithccmia,  which  is 
the  cause  of  it,  by  a  strict  diet,  eliminating  all  but  the  white  meats 
and  poultry,  making  the  patient  rest  from  work,  exercise  freely  in 
the  open  air;  use  alkaline  purgative  waters — Poland  water,  which 
neutralizes  the  uric  acid  by  its  alkalinity,  and  acts  freely  as  a  diuretic, 
as  does  also  the  Saratoga  Vichy — and  citrate  of  lithia  as  a  medi* 
cine,  with  a  course  of  small  doses  of  arsenic.  If  such  patients  are 
sent  where  they  can  live  in  clear  bracing  mountain  air  for  a  few 
months,  taking  exercise,  they  will  make  a  good  recovery  and  tlie 
vertigo  will  disappear* 

Vertigo  may  be  associated  with  brain  disease,  and  the  movements 
may  be  gyratory,  or  a  falling  backward  or  forward.  Vertigo  accom- 
panics  nearly  all  of  the  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  it.  In  the  treatment  of  ver- 
tigo from  overwork  and  anxiety,  rest,  and  freedom  from  all  care  and 
work  is  an  essential  part  of  our  treatment.  If  oxaluria  is  suspected. 
as  I  have  said,  the  administration  of  fifteen  drops  of  the  dilute  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  before  each  meal  will  generally  effectually  remove  it, 
and  the  bromide  of  ammonium  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
The  treatment  of  vertigo,  complicated  with  brain  troubles,  must  be 
guided  by  the  particular  group  of  symptoms  which  present  them- 
selves in  any  given  case.  The  application  of  the  galvamc  current 
of  electricity  in  all  forms  of  vertigo  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
service  as  central  galvanization,  or  by  the  application  of  both  poles 
on  each  side  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  using  from 
twelve  to  twenty  cells,  as  the  case  may  be. 

JO 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


I^ATBS   OF   UNCONSCIOUSNESS — SOMNAMBULISM — CATA1.EPSV> 


There  is  great  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  this  sul 
but  we  are  accustomed  to  very  vague  and  undefined  ideas  respecting 
it.  My  effort  in  this  chapter,  aside  from  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
somnambulism  and  catalepsy,  will  be  to  contribute,  in  however  slight 
a  degree,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  exact  relations  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  acts  to  responsibility. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  partial  interference  with 
sensibility  and  mobilit)%and  the  resulting  limitation  of  will  in  trance, 
trance-coma,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  and  epilepsy,  as  curious 
physiological  states  rather  than  as  diseased  states  of  the  nervous 
system  requiring  medical  treatment,  and  also  seriously  affecting 
mental  and  legal  responsibility.  It  is  only  in  the  most  perfectly- 
balanced  minds,  where  there  is  an  accurate  balance  between  tlie  sub- 
jective and  the  objective  faculties,  that  consciousness  is  never  im- 
paired, and  where  there  are  ho  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  perception 
and  memory^  during  which  time  the  connection  of  the  individual 
with  the  thing  done  or  said  is  no  longer  reliable  or  distinct*  Even 
in  men  of  the  strongest  mental  calibre  such  obliviousness  sometimes 
occurs.  In  whatever  these  intercurrent  spaces  of  non-existence  may 
have  originated,  whether  from  unfettered  determination,  or  the  idle 
wandering  imagination,  or  from  the  brain- wasting  following  moral 
or  intellectual  hard  work,  it  is  certain  that  occasionally  they  pass  be* 
yond  the  power  and  in  defiance  of  the  will,  and  should  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  morbid  nervous  affections,  if  not  with  actual  men- 
tal disorder  *  Men  of  lofty  intellect  and  vigorous  and  acute  minds, 
by  exxessive  and  continuous  application,  overtaxing  their  attention 
and  introspection,  and  confining  the  exercise  of  their  intellect  and 
memory  within  a  narrow  range,  weaken  their  observant  powers,  and 
by  concentrating  their  minds  upon  particular  objects,  produce,  often- 
times, grave  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  prominent  examples  of  attention  so  long 
fixed  and  contemplation  so  intense  as  to  render  them  entirely  oblivi- 
ous to   self  and  surroundings   and  to  disturbances  in  perception. 

*  This  wn*  clearly  liud  down  in  the  London  Joartial  of  Psychological  Medicine  by 
Dr.  Forbes  W'inilow  some  years  ago. 
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After  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  had  been  for  hours  occupied  in  painting 
and  walked  out  into  the  street,  the  lamp-posts  seemed  to  him  to  be 
trees,  and  the  men  and  women  moving  shrubs.  He  had  fixed  his 
attention  for  such  a  length  of  time  on  the  picture  before  him  that  he 
could  not  direct  it  to  other  objects  of  sensation. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  forget  fulness  and  absence  of  mind 
occurs  in  the  biography  of  Hookham  Frere,  the  scholar  and  man  of 
letters,  who,  handing  the  Countess  of  Errol  to  supper,  drank  the 
negus  he  had  prepared  for  her,  and  altogether  forgot  the  object  of 
their  visit  to  the  dining-room  ;  and  who,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
with  the  same  lady,  had  no  recollection,  until  the  evening,  that  he 
had  promised  to  accompany  his  bride  to  the  country,  having  occu* 
pied  the  intervening  time  in  reading  his  poem  to  his  pubhshers.  It 
is  a  psychological  fact,  that  after  the  attention  has  been  for  a  great 
while  intensely  fixed  upon  particular  objects,  the  person  cannot  di- 
rect it  at  will  to  other  objects  of  sensation.  Any  occupation  or  ex- 
ercise which  narrows  the  scope  of  intellectual  exercise,  which  nulli- 
fies the  influence  of  the  emotions  or  contracts  the  mental  forces,  is 
directly  prejudicial  to  mental  health,  by  giving  undue  prominence  to 
certain  faculties  and  allowing  others  to  fall  into  disuse  and  apathy, 
ovcrstimulating  some  regions  of  the  brain  and  probably  producing 
undue  or  defective  nutrition  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  all  these  states,  when  they  are  not  merely  temporary 
effects  of  overwork,  that  they  essentially  consist  in  such  consequen- 
ces of  bodily  or  mental  degeneration  as,  robbing  the  thinking  part 
of  our  nature  of  its  nobler  endowments,  leave  it  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  an  appetite,  a  peculiarity,  or  a  single  all-embracing  thought. 
The  morbid  element  consists  chiefly  in  fixedness — in  the  inability  of 
the  will  to  substitute  another  train  of  reflection  or  perception.  The 
will,  though  feeble  and  fickle,  is  not  entirely  extinct,  as  it  serves  to 
guide  in  the  direction  of  the  predominating,  if  not  constantly  per- 
manent, notion  or  incentive.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  class  such 
states  in  the  same  category  as  the  preoccupation  of  the  insane,  whose 
disordered  imaginations  can  admit  of  nothing  but  the  present  ruling 
impulse,  and  with  the  absorbing  and  exclusive  anguish  of  the  melan- 
choliac.  In  all  these  cases  there  exists,  in  different  degrees,  a  sus- 
pension of  consciousness.  These  spaces  of  non-existence  are  on 
the  border  line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity.  The  morbid 
states  of  the  brain  which  may  be  induced  are  exemplified  in  a 
marked  degree  in  the  lives  of  ascetics  and  ecstatics,  and  in  those 
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whose  intense  devotional  feelings,  as  in  the  convulsionarics  and 
Brahmins,  extend,  for  the  time,  to  enfeebleraent  of  volition  and 
diseased  functions  of  motivity  and  sensibility,  manifested  in  violent 
convulsions  and  complete  loss  of  sensation. 

In  sopnnamffuJism,  the  first  of  the  morbid  states  which  I  propose  to 
consider,  we  have,  as  the  constant  and  unvar)ang  state,  a  morbidly 
profound  sleep,  in  which  **  the  sceptre  of  reason  is  surrendered  to  a 
physically  directed  fancy,"     It  is  due,  probably,  either  to  an  over- 
loaded stomach  pressing  on  the  solar  plexus  of  nerves,  producing  a 
partial  paralysis  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  so  in  the  circulation  of 
the  brain ;  sleeping  with  the  head  too  low,  and  strong  mental  emotion. 
It  is  a  peculiarit>'  of  somnambulism  that  even  after  tlie  removal  of 
the  cause,  the  habit,  once  established,  is  apt  to  remain.     It  is  mostj 
frequent  in  youth,  and  about  the  age  of  puberty.     In  the   states  of 
unconsciousness  accompanying  somnambulism,  the  senses  are  awake 
and  preternaturally  alive.     The  muscles  are  regulated,  and  regulated, 
too,  with  wonderful  precision  and  power.     There  is  a  purpose,  and 
there  is  a  coordination  of  acts  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  conscious- 
ness is  still  asleep,  and  memory  retains  no  record  of  the  transaction, ' 
although  it  may  have  been  prejudicial  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
interest  of  the  actor  or  of  others.     In  many  states  of  unconscious- 
ness the  mind  is  forced  to  think  or  feel  in  a  particular  way,  and  is 
forced  to  instigate  certain  deeds  in  flagrant  opposition  to  its  ordi- 
nar>'  character  and  tendencies,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  prompt- 
ings, or  of  the  resistance  of  other  motives  and  considerations.     There  i 
IS  a  very  close  relation  between  acts  committed  during  states  of  un- 
consciousness and  mania  transitoria,  epileptic  paroxysms,  and  the  ir- 
resistible  impulses  of  insanity.     They  have,  in  common,  irresisti- 
bility, suddenness  and  rapidity.     They  are  alike  unannounced  and] 
of  short  duration.     They  are  alike  characterized  by  the  exercise  of  ^ 
free-will  being  fettered  or  perverted,  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  dis- 
tinct morbid  conditions  in  all  of  Uiese  different  states.     If  we  exam- 
ined with  sufficient  care,  cases  in  which  unconsciousness  occur,  I  feel 
quite  sure  we  should  discover  the  prodromic  signs  which  have  beenl 
observed  to  usher  in  other  species  of  the  neuroses.     Somnambulism 
may  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  fair  health.     It  is 
apt  to  become  periodical,  patients  having  attacks  once  a  week,  fort- 
night or  month. 

The  treat  me  nt  of  somnamlmlism  consists  in  preventing   the  verj* 
deep  sleep,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  are  exhibited,  i 
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The  patient  should  be  awakened  one  or  twice  a  night  before  the 
phenomena  begin  to  appear ;  soon  after  retiring  and  again  after 
four  or  five  hours  sleep,  will  usually  answer.  Patients  should  dine 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  while  taking  care  that  a!!  meals  should 
be  light  and  digestible,  we  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  over- 
load the  stomach  at  night.  The  use  of  electricity  and  nerve  tonics 
to  bring  up  the  general  health  to  the  highest  point  are  indicated. 
Friends  should  be  cautioned  not  to  awaken  the  patient  while  walk- 
ing, as  the  fright  may  act  prejudicially.  He  should  be  quietly  put 
back  to  bed.  The  head  should  be  well  propped  up  by  pillows,  and 
too  great  a  weight  of  clothes  must  be  avoided. 

Catalepsy. — ^I  find  an  excellent  definition  of  catalepsy  in  Dr,  Boer- 
ave's  aphorisms,  published  in  1755.  He  graphically  describes  it 
**that  disease  in  which  the  patient  becomes  of  a  sudden  unmoved, 
void  of  feeling,  and  retains  the  same  posture  and  action  of  all  the  parts 
of  his  body  which  it  was  in  when  the  disease  seized  him  first.'*  It  is  a 
disease  of  central  innervation  of  the  nerv^ous  system,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  or  accompany  many  forms  of  insanity.  In  a  cataleptic 
paroxysm,  the  state  of  unconsciousness  is  characterized  by  the  limbs 
of  a  patient  remaining  in  the  position  in  which  the  patient  had  placed 
them  before  the  inception  of  the  paroxysm,  or  in  which  any  by- 
stander may  place  them  during  the  paroxysm.  Consciousness  and 
sensibility  are  entirely  suspended.  Catalepsy  may  accompany  in- 
sanity and  chorea,  and  many  of  the  neuroses.  If  death  is  simulated. 
the  existence  of  muscular  contractility'-  under  the  Faradic  current, 
and  also  the  dark  eschar  of  the  cauter>%  are  tests  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  life.  The  patient's  will  is  powerless  to  act  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm,  by  reason  of  the  muscular  contraction  induced  by 
excitement  of  the  motor  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  spinal  cord. 
The  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  dizziness,  headache  and  a  very^  irrita- 
ble state  of  the  general  nervous  system,  and  begins  very  suddenly* 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  vague  uneasiness  and  sleeplessness.  A  pa- 
tient of  mine  presented  the  following  typical  symptoms  and  manifes- 
tations of  a  cataleptic  attack  in  my  presence.  The  lady  in  question^ 
who  was  from  North  Carolina,  while  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  morsel 
of  food  to  her  mouth,  became  suddenly  rigid  and  pale,  the  arm  being 
arrested  in  its  passage  and  being  immovably  fixed,  with  the  fork  in 
the  hand  a  few  inches  from  the  mouth.  The  whole  body  was  as  mo- 
tionless as  if  the  patient  were  carved  out  of  stone.  The  eyes  pre- 
sented a  widely  opened,  staring  condition,  and  consciousness  and 
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sensibility  were  entirely  suspended.  Respiration  could  not  be  de- 
tected and  the  pulse- wave  could  not  be  felt  at  all.  In  about  four 
minutes  the  patient  sighed  deeply,  made  a  full  inspiration,  and  re- 
strnied  her  meal,  quite  unaware  of  what  had  happened  to  her.  The 
cataleptic  trance  may  last  for  some  hours  possibly,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may  last  for  days.  Patients  remember  nothing  of  an  attack  or 
what  transpires  during  the  trance-like  state. 

Catalepsy,  although  not  necessarily  connected  with  insanity,  is,  I  ^ 
think,  very  often  dependent  upon  an  insane  temperament  or  neurosis. 
It  has  been  stated  that  catalepsy  is  generally  a  complication  of  hys- 
teria, but  the  results  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  cases  collected 
by  Dr.  Puel,  in  which  sixty-eight  occurred  in  males,  would  seem  to 
disprove  the  assertion.  An  interesting  case  of  this  rare  disease  was 
reported  by  Dr.  S,  S,  Cornell,  of  Toledo,  Ont.,  not  long  ago.  The 
catalepsy  came  on  after  the  second  confinement,  before  which  the 
patient  was  very  nervous.  After  the  confinement  there  was  a  chill 
followed  by  sharp  febrile  action,  with  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  uterus.  There  was  some  delirium  and  suppression  of  lo- 
chia. This  condition,  however,  disappeared,  but  was  followed  by  a 
cataleptic  state,  which  1  give  in  the  Dr/s  own  language:  '*  Now  comes 
the  sequel.  The  patient  passed  the  next  forty-eight  hours  most 
beautifully,  e.xcept  on  the  night  of  the  30th  she  could  not  sleep  ; 
otherwise  the  nurse  thought  she  was  doing  extremely  well.  A  pecu- 
liar change  was  soon  discovered  taking  place  with  the  patient;  her 
acuteness  of  hearing  was  extremely  great ;  could  hear  and  reiterate 
the  sentiments  of  persons  in  the  adjoining  room,  who  conversed,  as 
they  declared  to  me,  in  a  low  whisper,  and  that  they  conceived  it 
impossible  for  a  person  to  hear  a  word  whispered  six  feet  from  them  ; 
yet  this  patient  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  with  closed  doors, 
could  tell  the  sentiments  exchanged.  This  was  done  several  times, 
and  finally  the  patient  called  her  husband  to  her,  kissed  him  ;  then 
called  her  little  boy  three  years  old,  and  her  infant,  kissed  tliem  and 
then  bade  her  friends  adieu.  This  procedure  of  my  patient  awoke 
a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  nurse  and  friends,  who  now  be- 
came alarmed.  The  nurse  persuaded  the  friends  to  leave  the  room 
to  her  and  the  patient,  as  she  thought  after  a  little.  Mrs.  H-  would 
fall  into  a  repose;  but  instead  of  sleep,  our  patient  lay  speechless  and 
motionless,  with  eyes  staring  wide  open,  no  signs  of  respiration ; 
they  opened  her  mouth  to  see  if  she  would  swallow,  but  in  vain ; 
her  lower  jaw  remained  depressed  as  the  nurse  had  left  iL   Attempts 
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were  now  made  to  rouse  her  by  calling  loudly  in  her  ear»  but  to 
which  she  paid  no  attention.  They  thought  her  dead»  and  that  it 
was  useless  to  send  for  medical  aid;  thus  passed  away  twelve  hours, 
when  her  husband  dispatched  a  messenger  for  me.  When  I  arrived 
and  entered  the  room,  1  was  shocked  to  see  what  struck  my  fancy 
to  be  a  waxen  figure  or  a  frozen  corpse  in  lieu  of  my  former  patient. 
There  she  lay  with  under  jaw  depressed,  eyes  staring  and  wide  open, 
without  winking,  the  pupils  a  little  dilated,  skin  cool,  almost  the  feel 
of  a  corpse  before  stiiTening,  pulse  122,  feeble,  no  sign  of  respiration. 
In  examining  the  pulse  I  raised  the  arm  to  see  if  that  would  cause 
any  difference  in  the  pulse.  There  it  remained  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  I  put  it  down  by  her  side.  There  was  but  little  resistance 
offered  to  any  change  of  her  limbs  or  person  ;  but  whatever  attitude 
a  limb  was  placed  in,  there  it  remained.  I  now  brought  her  under 
jaw  up  to  its  place  and  it  remained.  I  was  importuned  to  do 
something  for  the  patient.  What  to  do  was  with  me  a  paramount 
question.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  administer  an 
enema  of  strong  solution  of  assafcetida,  which  I  did  to  the  amount  of 
a  quart ;  and  this  was  very  easily  done  as  there  was  not  the  slightest 
resistance.  Still  the  patient  lay  as  lifeless  as  ever  for  about  an  huur, 
when  a  few  slight  convulsive  movements  were  observed,  and  she 
roused  to  consciousness.  She  looked  about  her,  asked  what  had  been 
done  with  her  corpse,  as  it  appeared  to  her  that  her  friends  desired 
her  to  remain  for  a  season,  but  her  judgment  dictated  to  her  to  again 
depart  and  take  her  infant  with  her.  I  gave  her  several  doses  of 
assafcetida,  fluid  extract  of  valerian,  beef  tea,  etc.  She  now  desired 
to  be  left  alone,  as  she  said  she  had  an  important  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  presence  of  persons,  however  nearly  related,  was  detrimen- 
tal to  her  welfare.  She  was  satisfied  for  me  to  remain  with  her  alone, 
as  she  said,  *'  from  the  days  of  antiquity,  deference  had  always  been 
paid  first  to  the  priest  and  then  to  the  doctor.*'  She  remained  quiet 
for,  in  all,  a  period  of  six  hours,  taking  beef  tea,  valerianate  of  am- 
monia, assafcetida  and  bromide  of  potassium.  Soon  she  drew  the 
sheet  over  her  face,  and  then  placed  her  arms  over  her  chest  and  lay 
straight  in  bed ;  she  lay  so  quiet  and  still  that  1  felt  it^duced  to  re- 
move the  sheet,  when,  as  I  had  feared,  1  found  her  in  a  second  trance  (?). 
Eyes  wide  open,  pupils  a  little  dilated,  but  would  contract  under  the 
influence  of  strong  light;  skin  cold,  of  a  deatli*like  feel,  no  rigidity 
of  the  muscles;  pulse  1 12  and  very  feeble;  not  the  first  sign  of  res- 
piration, no  movements  of  the  nostrils,     I  now  lifted  her  body  up  to 
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obtuse  angle  with  her  lower  limbs,  I  nejct  raised  one  arm  and  then 
the  other,  and  in  this  position  I  left  her  for  several  minutes.  I  now 
stepped  back,  gazed  upon  my  patient,  who,  in  a  semi-sitting  posture, 
with  staring  eyes,  with  outstretched  arms  and  a  lifeless  appearance, 
appeared  as  though  a  corpse  had  thus  been  placed  and  left  to  stifien. 

I  then  laid  her  down  upon  the  pillow,  raised  her  body  up,  having 
her  head  on  the  pillow  in  the  attitude  of  opisthotonos,  and  thus  she 
remained  ;  after  a  period  of  twenty  minutes,  I  gave  her  a  slight  push 
and  she  fell  on  her  left  side  with  her  body  still  having  the  same 
curve,  I  now  straightened  her  out  in  bed,  spoke  loudly  to  her  several 
times,  but  no  response,  I  again  repeated  the  assafoetida  injection, 
containing  ol.  tcrebinlhinse.  To  please  her  friends,  I  tried  several 
rtimcs  to  have  her  swallow,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  I  held  to  her  nose 
Irong  aqua  ammonia,  which  affected  her  in  no  perceptible  way. 
In  this  state  she  lay  about  eight  hours;  when  consciousness  re- 
turned she  related  what  she  saw  while  in  the  other  world.  This 
time  she  was  not  so  composed  and  tranquil  as  when  she  came  out  of 
the  first  trance  (?),  Her  symptoms  now  assumed  more  the  character  of 
hysteria,  her  limbs  were  affected  with  convulsive  twitchings,  and  she 
screamed  loudly  without  giving  utterance  to  any  cause  for  so  doing. 
When  she  went  into  the  second  state  of  mental  abeyance,  my  views 
were,  as  soon  as  consciousness  returned,  that  she  should  be  brought 
under  some  powerful  anaesthetic,  whereby  her  mental  state  might 
recuperate.  Whether  this  should  be  produced  by  chloroform,  ether 
or  hydrate  of  chloral  was  not  fully  settled  in  my  mind,  I  therefore 
sent  for  Dn  Addison  of  Farmersville,  who  arrived  just  after  her  im- 
perfect return  to  consciousness.  It  was  decided  at  once  to  give  her 
hydrate  of  chloral,  of  which  she  took  seventy  grains  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  after  which  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  and  did  not  awaken 
for  twelve  hours.     Her  convalescence  then  commenced." 

These  cases  are  of  interest  to  the  practitioner,  although  compara- 
tively rare,  as  the  cataleptic  paroxysm  or  fit  annoys  or  disturbs  the 
patients  mind,  lest  they  should  come  on  while  travelling  or  away 
from  home  and  friends.  Although  the  fits  generally  last  but  a  few 
minutes  they  may  possibly  last  for  several  hours  or  even  days.  The 
chief  indication  for  treatment  are  to  improve  the  general  nervous 
tone  by  nerve  tonics  and  electricity ;  induce  the  patient  to  lead  an 
outdoor  life,  eat  regularly,  avoid  rich  indigestible  food ;  to  retire 
f  arly ;  and  if  the  patient  complain  of  a  sleepless  condition  to  admin- 
ister the  ammoniated  tincture  of  lupulin,  made  by  William  Nccrgaard* 
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the  chemist  of  this  city,  in  twenty-minim  to  one-drachm  closes,  or 
Fothergil's  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  thirty-drop  doses,  in 
water^  at  bed-time,  I  have  found  the  constant  current  of  electricity 
useful  in  the  form  of  centric  galvanization.  To  recapitulate:  Cata- 
lepsy comes  on  suddenly^  generally  after  mental  or  emotional  dis- 
turbances ;  the  body  becomes  corpse-like  and  pale,  the  respiration 
being  slow,  and  the  pulse  ver>^  soft  and,  perhaps,  not  discernible. 
The  patient  cannot  be  roused,  and  sensibility  is  lost  The  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  is  a  diagnostic  feature  of  the  disease,  which  is  such 
that  if  a  limb  be  put  forcibly  into  any  position  it  retains  it  Patients 
remember  nothing  of  any  attack  or  what  transpires  during  its  con- 
tinuance. 

In  all  states  of  unconsciousness,  where  there  is  dissevermcnt  of  the 
will  from  the  organs  habitually  acted  on  by  it,  and  during  which 
odd,  eccentric  or  dangerous  acts  are  committed,  it  would  seem  most 
probable  that  while  memory  is  annihilated,  the  acts  are  the  outcome 
of  the  sensations,  ideas,  emotions,  acts  and  events  of  antecedent  life, 
and  not  inventions  new  to  the  senses,  I  doubt  if  the  mind  ever  ac- 
tually ceases  in  its  operations  or  w^orkings;  and  it  is  probable  that 
actions  analogous  in  kind  although  variously  altered  in  operation, 
occur  in  the  brain,  alike  in  unconscious  and  conscious  states,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  they  occur  in  the  sleeping  and  in  the  waking  brain. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  try  to  define  or  explain  mental  action 
in  these  states,  because  there  are  as  many  forms  and  degrees  of  dis- 
ordered mental  action  in  states  of  unconsciousness  as  of  tlie  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities  in  their  sane  state.  The  confused  and  per- 
verted notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  opium  habitues,  where  the 
opium  dulls  and  deadens  the  moral  sense  without  seeming  to  dis- 
turb the  intellectual  faculties — owing  to  the  close  relation  between 
opium  and  consciousness^ — have  a  very  interesting  medico-legal 
bearing,  as  these  cases  inhabit,  more  or  less  of  the  time,  a  realm  of 
partial  unconsciousness;  but  this  subject  is  too  complex  to  admit  of 
further  mention  in  this  paper. 

The  instigation  to  give  way  to  inexplicable  and  ungovernable  im- 
pulse, to  cry  out  or  shriek,  to  perpetrate  a  homicide  or  suicide,  or  to 
commit  some  motiveless  act  of  violence  or  otherwise,  and  some  of 
the  acts  of  kleptomaniacs,  come  under  the  head  of  states  of  uncon- 
sciousness.*    In  families  where  madness  is  hereditary,  there  would 

♦  At  the  lime  of  writing  this  a  patient,  15  years  of  age,  tells  u^  that  ihc  should  feel 
**so  much  licUcr  if  4he  could  oiily  lid!  iomebodv.'*  \Vh*i,  she  care**  nut.  There  is  • 
strong  impulse  to  commit  the  act 
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seem  to  be  a  similanty  or  identity  of  the  inner  nature  of  diflTeresit 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  would  appear  to  incite  them  to 
the  act  of  self-destruction  without  any  appreciable  incentive  to  the 
act  The  suicidal  act  or  deed  in  such  instances  is  probably  com* 
mitted  during  a  temporary  partial  state  of  unconsciousness* 

In  the  case  of  the  young  English  lady  of  wealth  and  refinement 
who,  while  expensively  dressed,  took  a  greasy  piece  of  meat  from  a 
butcher's  shop,  placing  it  between  her  velvet  jacket  and  her  silk  dress, 
and  walked  off  with  it — is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  she  was  con* 
scious  of  what  she  was  doing?  There  is  certainly  a  modified  state 
of  consciousness  in  kleptomania  which  makes  the  victim  of  this  un- 
happy disease  but  very  imperfectly  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 
When  this  morbid  propensity  appears,  it  generally  comes  on  sud- 
denly, and  is,  I  think,  owing  to  some  peculiar  change  in  the  nervous 
constitution  of  the  woman — for  it  is  generally  women  who  are  af- 
fected with  this  type  of  nervous  disorder.  An  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse seems  to  usurp  the  whole  mind  for  the  time  being,  and  eflacc 
all  other  impressions.  It  seems  to  annihilate  jDcrsonality  by  exclud- 
ing all  the  relations  which  determine  it,  I  have  in  my  own  mind, 
determined  the  invasion  of  insanity  in  patients  who  acknowledged 
such  instigations  as  I  have  spoken  of,  to  homicide  or  suicide,  which 
they  had  not  given  way  to,  but  which  had  excited  their  amuse- 
ment rather  than  their  appreciation,  as  in  a  sound  mind  would  be  the 
result.  A  patient  of  mine,  who  appreciated  his  own  condition,  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  dreaded  to  look  at  children,  because,  although 
he  was  very  fond  of  them,  he  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  kill  them. 
He  related  to  me  a  struggle  in  his  own  mind  which  occurred  upon 
seeing  a  child  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  in  which  he  successfully  re* 
sisted  the  impulse  to  throw  the  child  overboard.  He  said  that  he 
experienced  a  dreadful  mental  contest,  and  that  his  head  swam  and 
everything  looked  black  before  his  ty^s.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  commit  such  an  act,  but  his  will- 
power was  very  nearly  overthrown  by  the  disease.  A  lady,  who 
was  under  my  care,  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  suddenly  shriek 
aloud  at  any  moment,  and  struggles  hard  against  these  impulses. 
She  is  accustomed  to  have  momentiry  periods  of  insensibility — 
caused,  I  think,  by  anaemia  of  the  brain — in  which  she  steadies  her- 
self by  a  table  or  chair,  and  generally  manages  to  avoid  the  obser- 
vation of  those  in  the  room.  This  lady,  although  sane  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  has  twice  attempted  suicide,  and  in  common  with  otlier 
insane  acts  these  attempts  have  never  caused  her  a  moments'  regret^ 
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although  I  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  elicit  such  an  expressioa 
from  her.  There  is  a  taint  of  mental  disorder  in  the  family.  An- 
other lady  lately  came  to  this  city  from  Massachusetts  to  consult  me 
about  an  irresistible  impulse  to  throw  herself  from  any  horse  car»  steam 
car,  steamboat  or  moving  vehicle  she  was  in*  She  deeply  deplored 
this  impulse,  but  it  completely  overpowered  her,  and  she  lived  in 
fear  that  she  should  give  way  to  the  impulse*  She  had  a  lady  friend 
accompany  her  constantly.  In  this  case  the  cause  was  evidently 
dependent  u[x>n  anemia  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  An  appropriate 
course  of  treatment  cured  her.  There  was  not  the  element  of  in- 
sanity in  her  case.  She  complained,  however,  of  lack  of  complete 
consciousness  at  such  times,  which  fact  she  appreciated,  and,  there- 
fore, never  trusted  herself  alone.  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are,  preceding  many  states  of  unconsciousness, 
premonitory  conditions  of  sadness,  peevishness^  irritability,  quarrel- 
someness,  torpidity  of  conception,  failure  of  memory,  obtuseness  of 
ideas,  hebetude  and  prostration,  followed,  as  the  climax  appears,  by 
excessive  gayety,  excessive  exaggeration  of  physical  strength,  rest- 
lessness,  vertigo,  and  passionate  outbursts  of  fury.  There  are  also 
in  these  states  headache,  vomiting,  and  neuralgia. 

These  constitutional  states  of  morbid  action  show  us  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  mind  to  act  calmly  or  clearly,  and  they  also 
show  a  predisposition  to  actual  mental  disorder.  These  premoni- 
tory symptoms  should  always  be  inquired  after  in  medico-legal  in- 
vestigations, as  they  are  really  a  part  of  the  diseased  state  of  the 
nerv'ous  system,  and  often  precede  the  outward  explosion  for  months. 
They  constitute  a  part  of  the  disease  in  the  same  way  that  the  pre- 
monitory aura  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  epileptic  fit,  when 
it  is  present. 

I  think  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  subject  of  un- 
controllable impulse,  and  the  legal  profession  should  believe  in  its 
existence.  At  present,  acts  of  unconquerable  and  destructive  im- 
pulse occurring  in  persons  whose  sanity  has  never  been  disputed,  are 
generally  visited  by  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  These  per- 
sons, however,  I  think,  suflTer  from  a  condition  not  unlike  the  first 
stage  of  epilepsy  when  pallor  of  the  face  occurs.  In  these  cases  of 
uncontrollable  impulse,  there  is  a  condition  of  vascular  tonus  causing 
pallor  of  the  face  before  the  act,  and  the  impulse  ceases  upon  the 
commission  of  the  act  I  contend  that  in  many  of  these  cases  there 
is  disease  of  the  brain,  and  that  many  of  these  persons  are  morally 
irresponsible,  especially  as  it  has  been  shown  that  these  impulses  arc 
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recurrent     The  uncontrollable  impulse  is  unlike  epilepsy  in   that 
there  is  no  complete  and  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  while  it  re- 
sembles it  in  the  recovery  being;  rapid,  and  in  the  feet  of  the  patient 
having  no  remembrance  of  the  attack  in  many  cases.     These  pa- 
tients will  tell  you  that  they  feel  an  ungovernable  impulse  to  "  do 
something."    If  the  **  doing  something  "  consisted  of  undressing  and 
shrieking  from  the  top  of  the  house,  you  would  all  say,  **  poor  crea- 
ture I  she  is  insane ;"  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  same  person 
seized  a  knife  and  committed  a  murder,  the  people  would  assuredly 
hang  her,  although  the  deed  would  be  equally  that  of  a  temporarily 
insane  woman,  committed  during  a  state  of  partial  unconsciousness — 
for  I  hold  that  these  individuals  are  only  very  imperfectly  conscious 
of  their  deeds.     I  consider  these  attacks  as  closely  analogous  to 
incomplete   and  abortive   epileptiform  attacks,  and  this  should  be 
accepted,  I  think,  as  their  medico-legal  significance*      In  these  in- 
complete epileptiform  attacks  there  are  no  convulsions  and  no  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness,  the  period  being  a  mental  blank  to  the 
patient,  or  a  gust  of  passion,  or  a  slight  incoherence,  or  slight  vertigo 
perhaps.     I  think  that  there  is  a  functional  brain  disturbance  in  these 
cases  of  uncontrollable  impulse,  consisting  of  disturbance  of  the 
vaso- motor  nerves,  which  arc  distributed  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
brain  and  form  their  calibre,  the  disturbance  consisting  of  a  condition 
of  spasm  of  the  bloodvessels  and  temporary  anaemia  of  the  brain, 
evinced  by  the  pallor  of  the  face,  which,  as  I  have  said,  accompanies 
the  uncontrollable  impulse  and  generally  characterizes  it, 

The  difference  between  the  epileptic  state  and  that  of  the  brain  in 
uncontrollable  impufse  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  state  of  anaemia 
IS  not  followed  by  the  congestion  and  hyperaemia,  which  in  epilepsy 
immediately  follows,  as  a  rule,  the  state  of  anaemia.  The  motor  tract 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  probably  not  affected  as  in  epilepsy. 
If  this  uncontrollable  impulse  led  to  suicide,  would  you  not  consider 
it  as  the  deed  of  a  person  who  temporarily  was  of  unsound  mind? 
If  so,  should  not  the  impulse  leading  to  murder  deserve  any  amenity 
and  leniency  in  treatment?  I  think  that  uncontrollable  impulse,  in 
common  with  epilepsy.  insanit>',  chorea,  etc..  has  a  common  origin, 
that  origin  being  constitutional  disease,  or  hereditary  disease,  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  some  member  of  the  family,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  the  patient  under  observation.  It  is  a  medico-legal  point 
of  great  importance  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  a 
correlation  of  morbific  forces — first  thoroughly  demonstrated  bv  Dr. 
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J.  M.  Winn,  of  London,  England — which  applies  to  a  large  class 
of  hereditary  diseases,  making  them  mutually  convertible;  in  other 
words,  that  there  is,  in  hereditary  disease,  a  latent  morbific  force, 
which  accumulates,  perhaps  gathering  intensity  during  the  latent 
period,  and  finally  manifesting  itself  outwardly  by  a  maniacal  attack, 
in  the  convulsive  movements  of  epilepsy,  in  consumption,  in  a  suicidal 
act,  or  in  the  giving  way  to  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  jump  from 
a  house,  kill  a  child,  or  violently  swear  and  use  obscene  language 
when  the  general  moral  character  may  have  been  for  months  most 
unexceptional.  It  is  a  terrific  thunderstorm  of  the  mental  and  moral 
nature,  due  to  the  explosion  of  this  subtle  morbific  force,  which  may 
have  remained  latent  for  a  long  time.  The  point  which  I  desire  to 
impress  is  this:  that  if,  in  medico-legal  investigations,  the  judiciary 
in  all  such  cases  will  take  the  same  trouble  to  institute  close  inquiry 
that  an  experienced  physician  does,  they  will,  in  many  cases,  easily 
discover  the  existence  of  hereditary  disease,  which  greatly  modifies 
the  prisoner's  moral  and  legal  responsibility;  and  surely  every  pris- 
oner is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  an  investigation,  if  it  is  claimed 
that  the  criminal  action  was  the  offspring  of  disease  which  was  not 
under  the  control  of  the  unhappy  sufferer.  I  hope  I  shall  so  con- 
vince my  readers  that  it  may  be  said  in  after  years,  that  the  medical 
profession  is  entitled,  to  the  credit  of  inaugurating  in  this  country 
the  reforms  so  much  needed.  I  have  been  told  once  or  twice  by 
legal  friends  that  these  were  dangerous  doctrines;  but  I  hold  that  a 
scientific  truth  is  never  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  right  ever  to  sacrifice  a  human  life  to  a  cautious  conservatism  that 
fears  to  accept  a  truth  because  that  truth  may  be  in  opposition  to 
traditional  dogma.  I  come,  finally,  to  the  most  important  of  the 
slates  of  unconsciousness,  that  connected  with  the  disease  of  epilepsy. 
Epilepsy  is  a  functional  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  morbid  state  consists  in  seizures,  generally  sudden 
in  their  invasion,  and  preceded,  as  a  rule,  by  a  well-marked  pro* 
dromal  period,  characterized  by  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on 
suddenly,  and  attended  by  peculiar  involuntary  muscular  movements^ 
which  are  highly  spasmodic  and  convulsive  in  nature.  There  is 
great  medico-legal  importance  attaching  to  epilepsy,  from  the  reason 
that  ///rrr  /tair  probably  been  more  grai^e  crimes  committed  by  persons 
eptUptically  insane  than  during  all  either  states  of  uneonseiousness  put 
together  in  the  annals  of  pnedirine  and  lauK  I  will  go  farther,  and  say 
that  I  believe  most  of  tJie  retfolting  and  motiveless  crimes  in  the  annals 
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of  history  to  be  due  to  the  epileptic  state.  Revolting  and  motiveless 
crimes  often  form  substitutes  for  the  epileptic  paroxysm^  just  as 
periods  of  fatntncss  or  automatism  often  take  the  place  of  a  fit. 
Whether  or  not  the  tragedies,  like  the  one  I  shall  shortly  relate,  are 
ever  premeditated  in  imagination  during  the  period  of  incubation  of 
the  fits,  is,  I  think,  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  Tlie  state 
of  unconsciousness  occurring  in  epilepsy  may  be  substituted  by  any 
grade  of  sudden  acts  of  fury  and  violence,  homicide  or  suicide.  A 
premonition  of  an  epileptic  fit  has  been  followed  by  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, during  which,  instead  of  having  the  convulsion,  persons 
have  walked  long  distances,  in  one  instance  as  far  as  eight  miles. 
The  recollection  in  this  instance  was  a  complete  blank.  If  any  catas- 
trophe had  been  the  result  of  this  period  of  walking  coma  in  these 
cases,  during  which  time  there  was  a  total  suspension  of  present 
knowledge  and  memory,  I  am  afraid  that  the  plea  of  temporary 
unsoundness  of  reason  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  decided 
suspicion;  yet  the  series  of  psycho-physical  disturbances  in  these 
cases,  whether  apart  or  identified  with  an  epileptic  diathesis,  directly 
affects  the  soundness  of  mind.  The  most  insidious  of  these  states 
of  unconsciousness  is  that  which  dates  from  the  close  of  the  grand 
mal^  or  fully  developed  epilepsy,  with  convulsions.  This  state  may 
continue  for  some  days  after  an  epileptic  convulsion,  and  the  patient 
appears  so  much  like  himself  as  to  deceive  even  his  friends  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  mentally  normal.  This  state  seems  to  be  compatible 
with  many  rational  actions,  and  its  existence  is  not  generally  sus- 
pected until  the  commission  of  some  crime,  like  the  poisoning  about 
to  be  spoken  of,  which  succeeded  a  nocturnal  fit  of  epilepsy.  My 
opinion  is,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  narration  of  this  case,  that  there 
should  be  immunity  of  punishment  to  epileptics  for  criminal  acts 
committed  within  three  days  before  or  after  an  attack,  such  act  being 
evidence  to  me  of  mental  unsoundness. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  speak  of  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  Laros 
case,  on  the  trial  of  Allen  C  Laros,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
murder  of  his  father,  Martin  Laros,  by  poison,  the  defence  being 
based  upon  the  allegation  of  epileptic  insanity.  The  history  of  this 
very  interesting  case  was  kindly  given  me  by  my  friend  Henr>*  W, 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it. 

The  Laros  family  lived  at  Mmeral  Spring,  situated  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  in  Northampton  County,  four  miles  above  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania.    The  little  hamlet  consists  of  a  tavern  and  the  homes  of 
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seven  or  eight  families,  near  together,  along  the  river  road.  Martin 
Laros,  the  father  of  the  family^was  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  his  wife 
was  fifty-one.  They  had  lived  at  Mineral  Spring  for  thirty  years. 
He  taught  school  during  the  winter  months,  worked  his  farm  in  the 
summer,  and  at  the  same  time  was  employed  as  undertaker  and 
cabinetmaken  He  was  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  respected  in  his 
neighborhood.  Mrs,  Laros  was  a  woman  of  domestic  habits  and 
lively  temperament  They  have  had  seventeen  children,  thirteen  of 
whom  are  now  living.  Several  of  them  have  been  school-teachers. 
Some  are  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  others  have  removed  to  a 
distance.  At  the  time  of  the  poisoning,  the  family  consisted  of  the 
father  and  mother,  Allen  (the  prisoner).  Erwin,  Alvin,  Clara^  Alice, 
and  a  very  young  grandchild.  Moses  Schug,  also  a  member  of  the 
household,  was  a  bachelor,  sixty-two  years  old.  He  assisted  Martin 
Laros  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop. 

One  evening,  while  the  family  were  at  the  supper-table,  they  were, 
one  by  one,  taken  violently  ill.  Neighbors  came  in  to  do  what  they 
could  for  the  sick,  and  physicians  were  summoned*  Allen  also 
assisted  in  caring  for  the  sick;  he  was  taken  sick  later  in  the  evening, 
Mrs*  I^ros  died  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Mr,  Laros  also 
died  on  the  same  day,  about  noon,  and  Moses  Schug  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  afternoon.  The  other  members  of  the  family  re- 
covered in  about  a  week.  The  fatal  supper  was  partaken  of  on 
Wednesday.  The  coroner^s  inquest  was  begun  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  on  Saturday  the  following  verdict  was  rendered:  "That 
the  said  Martin  Laros,  Mary  Ann  Laros,  and  Moses  Schug  came  to 
their  deaths  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  poison,  administered  in  coffee, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  31st,  1876,  and  that  we  believe  the 
same  was  administered  by  Allen  C  Laros.** 

A  warrant  was  issued  at  once.  Young  Laros  was  arrested  as  he 
lay  sick  in  bed,  and  taken  to  the  county  prison  at  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  prisoner  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  little 
under  the  medium  height,  and  slightly  built.  He  had  received  an 
ordinary  common-school  education,  and  was  fairly  intelligent.  He 
was  temperate,  industrious,  and  moral,  and  was  a  church  member. 
He  was  always  disposed  to  be  somewhat  reticent,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  alone.  He  was  of  respectable  parentage,  of  healthful  sur- 
roundings, of  good  moral  and  intellectual  training,  a  teacher  of  the 
young  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  his  own  township.  He  was, 
however,  an  epileptic,  the  epilepsy  manifesting  itself  more  tJian  four 
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years  before  the  poisoning  took  place,  and  had  continued,  by  succes- 
sive steps  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  until  the  time  of  the  poison- 
ing* For  three  weeks  before  this  time,  almost  daily,  he  was  so 
afflicted  with  epileptic  convulsions  as — so  counsel  for  defence  claimed 
— to  dethrone  his  reason  and  destroy  the  powers  of  his  mind.  It 
was  claimed  and  proved  that,  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  crime, 
he  was  afflicted  with  convulsions ;  that  he  had  them  on  Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday  (the  day  the  Commonwealth  claimed  he  bought 
the  poison),  on  Wednesday  (the  day  of  the  poisoning),  and  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  immediately  after  it.  After  his  confinement  in  pri- 
son he  was  similarly  affected  by  these  convulsions,  varying  in  dura- 
tion from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  convulsions  he  was  totally  unconscious.  Before  and  since  his 
confinement,  for  a  period  of  several  hours  after  these  convulsions  had 
passed  away,  his  mind  was  cloudy  and  confused,  and  his  conversation 
and  acts  not  responsible. 

My  own  opinion  has  always  been  that,  in  the  event  of  a  criminal 
act  by  an  epileptic,  we  should  suspect  mental  disorder,  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  strong  personal  motive,  there  should  be  immunity 
of  punishment  to  epileptics  for  acts  committed  within  tliree  days  be- 
fore or  after  an  attack,  such  insane  acts  being  to  me  the  evidence  of 
an  insane  mind.  Such  persons  are,  I  think,  able  to  conduct  their 
business,  and  perform  their  duties,  and  continue  their  pursuits  in  all 
respects  like  other  people^  except  at  the  time  of  seizure.  In  the  case 
of  young  Laros  there  was  an  inherited  tendency  to  insanity  and  ner- 
vous diseases  for  several  generations,  and  in  many  branches  of  the 
family  of  the  prisoner — grandfather,  grandmother,  and  maternal  aunt 
These  circumstances  all  contributed  to  lower  the  grade  of  his  offence, 
even  if  it  was  not  the  offspring  of  decided  insanity. 

While  young  Laros  was  in  prison  awaiting  trial  every  possible  ex- 
periment was  tried  to  ascertain  if  he  were  conscious  while  in  the  con* 
vulsion,  and  every  conceivable  test  applied  to  see  if  the  prisoner  were 
feigning.  The  prison  physician,  during  the  first  paroxysm  he  wit- 
nessedi  suddenly  thrust  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife  into  the  prisoner's 
hand,  and  no  sensation  was  manifested.  A  heated  key  was  next  ap- 
plied. Then  the  flame  of  a  lighted  lamp  was  held  to  the  sole  of  his 
bare  foot,  and  still  not  a  quiver  of  sensation  followed.  Melted  seal- 
ing-wax  was  dropped  upon  the  bare  skin  so  that  the  sealing-wax 
burned  into  the  skin,  and  no  indication  of  pain  was  shown.  Nothing 
that  science  could  suggest  was  left  untried  to  detect  imposture,  if  any 
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existed,  but  all  these  tests  failed  to  detect  any  feigning  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner.  At  the  trial,  Dr.  John  M.  Junkin,  of  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, testified  that  he  was  called  upon  to  visit  Martin  Laros  on 
the  morning  of  June  ist.  Reached  there  about  three  o'clock  and, 
concluding  from  the  symptoms  that  they  were  all  suffering  from  ar- 
senical poison,  he  gave  stimulants  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  He 
found  his  patients  vomiting  and  purging,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  death  of  Martin  Laros  was  caused  by  arsenic.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trial  various  persons  testified  to  having  been  aware  of  the 
prisoner's  infirmity,  and  the  deputy  warden  of  the  county  prison  testi- 
fied as  to  the  nature  of  the  attacks  while  Laros  was  in  prison.  He 
described  finding  the  prisoner  "  struggling  in  his  cell  in  a  fit,"  with 
his  face  very  white,  eyes  partly  closed,  the  hands  clenched,  with  the 
thumbs  inside,  and  that  he  heard  the  prisoner's  teeth  gritting.  He 
also  described  incoherent  and  apparently  insane  conversation  of  the 
prisoner,  and  hallucinations  of  sight.  The  prison  physician  also  tes- 
tified that  he  found  him — with  a  weak  and  feeble  pulse  and  cool, 
pale  skin — ^acting  in  a  wild,  incoherent  manner ;  talking  about  fish- 
ing, seeing  water-snakes,  and  other  nonsenical,  insane  conversation. 
Any  bright  object,  he  would  endeavor  to  get  hold  of  His  pockets 
were  stuffed  with  bits  of  paper  and  such  things.  He  tried  to  get  the 
warden's  shoe-buckles  and  the  bright  tips  of  the  doctor's  shoestrings. 
The  doctor  also  testified  that  he,  the  prisoner,  did  not  appear  to  have 
good  control  over  his  muscular  movements.  The  doctor  also  de- 
scribed various  epileptic  convulsions  which  he  witnessed,  and  testi- 
fied as  to  the  total  unconsciousness  of  the  prisoner  during  the  parox- 
ysms. He  also  testified  to  seeing  the  prisoner  six  to  eight  hours 
before  an  attack,  when  he  appeared  dull,  and  gave  imperfect  answers, 
and  complained  of  pain  in  the  head.  The  prisoner's  condition  while 
under  observation,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of  his  friends  as  to  his 
'previous  symptoms  and  condition,  led  all  unprejudiced  observers  to 
believe  that  he  was  mentally  unsound.  Dr.  John  Curwen,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  testified 
that  he  considered  frothing,  swelled  veins  in  the  neck,  and  lividity 
of  face  as  essential  symptoms,  and  without  these  he  would  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  epilepsy,  although,  on  re-examination  by  counsel 
for  defence,  he  admitted  that  these  signs  might  possibly  be  absent 
in  cases  even  of  pure  epilepsy.  Dr.  Curwen  was  expert  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.     The  jury  in  this  case  rendered  a 
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verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  prisoner  was  duly  sen* 
tcnccd  to  be  hung. 

The  death*  warrant  was  signed,  but  a  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  ta 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  operated  as  a  supersedeas^ 
and  the  governor  recalled  the  warrant  The  counsel  for  the  defence 
then  presented  to  the  court  a  petition  alleging  mental  unsoundness, 
and  asked  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  ascertain 
whether  the  prisoner  was  a  proper  subject  for  capital  punishment. 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  court  consisted  of  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  S.  Preston  Jones,  also  of  that  city,  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Kirkbride,  at  his  asylum,  and  Hon.  Henry  A,  Ross, 
a  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  spent  a  month  or  more  in  taking  testimony  and 
making  a  personal  examination  of  the  prisoner*  They  made  a 
unanimous  report  to  the  court  that  he  was  an  epileptic  and  men- 
tally irresponsible,  that  he  should  not  be  visited  with  capital  punish- 
ment, and  recommended  his  removal  to  an  asylum.  Thereupon  the 
court  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Dr.  Curwen  is  superintendent 
After  confinement  for  a  period  of  about  ti.\  o  yeirs  he  escaped,  and 
subsequently  was  captured  in  Arkansas,  or,  rather,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  authorities  and  requested  them  to  "  send  him  back  to 
this  country  to  be  hung."  He  didn't  want  to  be  returned  to  the 
asylum.  He  was  returned  to  the  asylum,  and  about  six  months  ago 
he  escaped  from  there  a  second  time,  and  nothing  is  now  known  of 
his  whereabouts. 

The  able  efforts  in  his  behalf  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity  are 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  counsel,  Henry  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Eas- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  Upon  his  examination  the  prisoner  declared  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  both  living  and  that  his  father  was 
making  a  door  when  he  left  home.  One  of  the  prisoner's  brothers 
was,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  quiet,  uncommunicative,  and  retir- 
ing man,  and  he  died  by  hanging  himself  without  apparent  motive  or 
cause.  Young  Laros  was  a  person  of  uniformly  mild  and  tractable 
disposition,  who  was  brought  up  amid  the  softening  and  restraining 
influences  of  a  pious  and  affectionate  family  and  away  from  demoral- 
izing surroundings  or  vicious  companions.  This  outrageous  and 
enormous  crime  was  very  likely  the  outcome  of  mental  disorder 
which  had  depraved  and  eclipsed  the  moral  faculties.  Yet  the  judge 
and  jury  deliberately  arrived  at  a  verdict  which  doomed  this  unhappy 
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creature  to  the  scaffold.  In  reviewing  this  case  psychologically  we 
have,  as  I  have  said,  a  mild-mannered  boy,  of  previous  exemplary 
behavior,  uniformly  kind  and  afft;cttonate,  suddenly  dcvclo|X!d  into 
an  inhuman  monster  of  depravity.  For  four  years  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  tendency  of 
epilepsy  to  generate  the  insane  impulse  to  crime.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  on  record  many  homicides  committed  by 
epileptically  insane  persons  under  every  circumstance  of  apparent 
motive  and  design.  There  was  a  rapid  succession  of  the  spasms 
shortly  before  and  after  the  Wednesday  night  on  which  the  family 
were  taken  sick*  These  attacks  had  been  noticed  more  particularly 
during  the  few  months  preceding  the  tragedy,  and  they  had  occurred 
with  startling  distinctness  and  frequency,  and  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  murder  he  was  unquestionably  under  the  influence  which  pre- 
cedes  and  follows  the  epileptic  paroxysm  of  epileptic  insanity.  The 
experts  for  the  Commonwealth  in  this  case  adopted  the  typical  case 
of  epilepsy  as  the  unvarying  standard  by  which  the  disease  is  to  be 
ascertained,  and  it  was  only  under  the  most  rigid  cross-examination 
that  they  would  modify,  in  some  degree,  this  position.  The  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy  arc  not,  however,  invariable.  There  may  be  every 
variety,  from  the  simply  vertiginous  to  the  most  demonstrative  mus- 
cular and  nervous  spasms.  The  epileptic  may  be  pallid  or  purple- 
hued,  the  pupils  may  contract  or  dilate,  the  fingers  may  be  clenched 
or  extended,  there  may  be  foaming  at  the  mouth  or  it  maybe  absent. 
That  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  most  decided  and  impressive 
type  are  not  present  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  not  epilepsy. 
The  disorder  of  the  intellect  which  accompanies  epilepsy  is  similar 
to  that  we  meet  with  in  chronic  insanity,  and  while,  of  course,  it  is 
not  the  invariable  rule,  yet  in  my  own  practice  I  have,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  observed  enfeeblement  of  memory  and  intellectual 
powers  amounting  to  insanity.  While  an  epileptic  may  be  very 
intelligent,  I  do  not  believe  that,  either  during  the  attack  or  for  an 
indefinite  period  subsequently,  the  mental  faculties  are  under  tlie 
control  of  the  patient.  The  patient,  particularly  as  the  effect  of  the 
lighter  seizures,  becomes  very  irritable  indeed,  and  there  are  in- 
stinctive impulses,  I  think,  to  acts  of  violence.  The  confused  rec- 
ollection of  what  has  happened  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
gravity  of  his  acts  is,  1  think,  diagnostic  of  the  mental  state  of  the 
epileptic,  and  should  be  considered  as  the  essential  characteristic  of 
it     The  epileptic,  in  tlic  majority  of  cases,  seems  to  au tani.it ically 
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obey  the  impulses  generated  by  his  disease,  and  seems  utterly  power- 
less to  resist  them,  even  though  they  impel  to  criminal  deeds.  This 
constant  disturbance  of  the  aflectivc  and  intellectual  faculties  which 
is  manifest  after  the  paroxysm,  may  last  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  interval  between  the  fits,  and  this  is  a  mcdico-Iegal  point  of  g^reat 
importance*  There  may  be  abortive  epileptiform  attacks,  where  there 
are  no  convulsions  and  where  there  is  no  complete  loss  of  conscious* 
ness,— a  sort  of  epileptic  vertigo, — ^and  yet  such  persons  have  com- 
mitted sudden  deeds  of  violence,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  afterwards. 

I  think  there  are  cases  where  the  p€tit  mat  o(  epilepsy  may  con- 
tinue for  hours,  where  no  overt  act  happens,  and  where  there  is  no 
motive  for  falsification.  There  is  also,  dating  from  the  close  of  tlie 
grand  mttl  an  insidious  and  obscure  state  resembling  healthy  men- 
talization,  and  differing  from  it  only  by  a  complete  unconscious^ 
ncss  compatible  with  many  rational  doings.  This  state  follows  the 
convulsion,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  those  around  the  paticnL  The 
acts  in  this  state  are  closely  allied  to  the  state  of  unconsciousness  m 
somnambulism.  There  is  no  knowledge  or  recollection  of  events 
that  occur,  or  of  overt  acts  that  may  be  committed  during  this  state. 
Baillarger  relates  the  case  of  a  vine-dresser  near  Lyons,  France,  who 
was  seixcd  with  a  fit  of  shivering,  and  who  took  up  a  mattock  and 
killed  three  of  his  children,  and  not  but  a  few  rods  from  that  spot  he 
killed  his  wife  and  last  child.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  wife 
and  cliildrcn.  Falret  relates  a  case  of  a  youth  liable  to  vertiginous 
seizure,  so  severe  as  to  occasion  him  to  grasp  the  nearest  object  for 
support,  who  attempted  to  poison  himself,  was  not  excitable,  would 
leave  his  business  abruptly,  walk  sevent>'-five  miles  from  Paris, 
taking  rfco  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  would  forget  his  ordinary  work, 
would  walk  during  the  night,  wounded  a  lady  in  the  street  and  re- 
membered nothing  of  the  assault  The  unconsciousness  or  mental 
weakness  the  sequela  of  epile|>sy  permits  of  the  existence  of  delu- 
sions— morbid  mono-ideaism,  irresistible  impulse,  and  murderous  in- 
stincts, which  regulate  automatically  the  volition  and  acts  of  the 
patient.  This  is  a  scientific  and  well-attested  fact.  There  is  only 
partial  responsibility  in  this  state, 

T/ie  Mental  Condiiion  in  Hypnotism* — Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke,  in  his 
address  on  this  subject  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Association 

*  I  wuuld  define  hypfti^tism  as  a  morbicfiy  profound  deep  of  the  cortex  of  the  Liratu 
while  the  bftiAl  gnn^Iia  remain  unaffected  nud  in  their  normal  conditbn* 
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in  London,  February  2ist,  1883,  said  that  he  had  tried  to  form  a 
clear  idea  as  to  the  ccrcbrg-mcntal  condition  of  hypnotized  persons. 
Tlie  data  upon  which  we  have  to  form  an  opinion  or  construct  a 
theory  arc  : 

1st*  The  condition  necessary  to  induce  the  state  in  question. 

2d.  The  objective  symptoms  of  the  hypnotized  so  far  as  we  can 
observe  them;  and, 

3d.  The  subjective  state  experienced  and  described  by  himself  (the 
hypnotized  person),  in  those  instances  in  which  memory,  more  or 
less  distinct  Js  retained  of  what  has  been  present  to  the  mind  during 
the  hypnotic  condition. 

1 .  As  /o  (lu  Condition  xWressary  to  Induce  the  Hypnotic  State. — Star- 
ing at  a  disk  or  some  well-defined  object  is  a  very  frequent  method- 
Other  methods  are  also  eflective.  The  monotonous  sensory  impres- 
sions produced  bypasses,  by  counting  up  to  several  hundred  figures, 
by  listening  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  etc.  We  may  throw  ourselves 
into  an  hypnotic  state  in  attempting  to  go  to  sleep.  The  principles 
common  to  the  various  modes  of  hypnotism  is  on  the  physical  side^  the 
stimulation,  more  or  less  prolonged,  of  a  sensory  nert^e  in  close  relation 
to  the  bra  in  ^  calculated  to  ultimately  exhaust  some  portion  of  that  organ  ^ 
and  on  tin  mental  side,  the  riveting  the  attention  on  one  idea.  Looking 
at  an  object  is  not  essential,  for  a  blind  person  may  be  hypnotized, 
and  in  susceptible  persons  the  merely  expecting  to  be  hypnotized  is 
sufficient  to  induce  it,  the  expectation  in  this  case  involving  the  con- 
centration of  the  attention  to  one  point. 

Mr.  W  North,  lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Westminster  Hospital, 
thus  desciibes  his  own  feelings  while  hypnotized:  **  I  have  not  tJie 
smallest  doubt,  that  at  first  I  succeeded  in  abstracting  myself,  as  it 
were,  from  surrounding  circumstances,  I  had  been  reading  very 
hard  for  days  past  on  the  subject  of  intestinal  digestion  in  relation 
to  the  bacteria  produced,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  interior  of  the 
intestine  and  its  contents;  then  I  tried  to  picture  a  special  form  of 
bacteria,  and  while  1  was  engaged  in  contemplating  its  changes  of 
form  I  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  persons  around  mc/*  On 
a  subsequent  trial  being  made  he  looked  at  his  boot,  and  thus  de- 
scribed the  process :  **  I  ultimately  succeeded  in  fixing  my  attention  on 
six  points  of  tight  reflected  upon  my  boot,  and  having  some  minute 
resemblance  in  position  to  the  constellation  Orion.  After  looking 
fixedly  at  this  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time,  the  idea  of 
tlic  constellation  vanished,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  outline  of 
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the  lower  part  of  the  face  of  a  friend  All  I  could  see  was  his  beard 
and  mouth  and  part  of  his  nose  and  one  cheek,  the  rest  was  cut  off 
by  a  broad  black  area;  the  details  were  tolerably  vivid/' 

The  voluntary  surrender  of  the  will — the  subject  placing  himself 
passively  in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
nearly  all  the  processes.  It  is  the  initial  step  to  the  subsequent 
abandonment  of  tlie  will  of  the  subject  to  tliat  of  another.  M. 
Richct,  of  tlic  Salpetricre,  has  shown  that  the  subject  may  be  sur- 
prised, aiid  even  rendered  cataleptic,  the  moment  his  attention  is  in 
the  least  arrested.  He  is  seized,  and,  as  it  were,  instantaneously 
petrified,  whatever  efforts  he  makes  to  resist  the  influence.  M,  Richct 
constantly  produces  hypnotism  by  throwing  a  brilliant  electric  light 
ypon  the  face  of  (persons  not  expecting  it,  or  by  striking  a  gong 
which  had  been  concealed.  An  hysterical  or  neurotic  subject  has 
been  transformed  into  a  statue  by  a  blow  or  the  concealed  gong  at 
the  Salpctricre. 

2.  7Sr  Ohjccth^  Symptoms  of  tht  HypnaHsid. — ^These  vary  with 
the  stage  or  type.  Charcot,  Richet,  Tamhurini,  and  Sepclli  recog- 
nize three  fundamental  types,  the  cataleptic,  the  lethargic,  and  the 
somnambulistic.  In  the  first  the  limbs  retain  the  positions  in  which 
they  were  placed,  for  a  considerable  time  and  without  effort;  in  the 
second  (the  lethargic),  the  muscles  which  art:  relaxed  are  found  to 
have  the  remarkable  property  of  contracting  in  a  most  definite  way 
under  gentle  mechanical  application ;  in  the  third  (the  somnambu* 
listic),  the  state  of  the  subject  answers  much  more  to  what  is  un- 
derstood, as  the  so-called  magnetic  or  mesmeric  sleep.  Contraction 
of  the  limbs  can  be  produced,  but  they  are  of  a  different  character 
from  those  in  tlie  cataleptic  form,  or  the  excitability  of  the  muscles 
in  the  lethargic  state. 

Pupils, — The  pupils  exhibit  strabismus  and  contraction,  and  after- 
wards are  widely  dilated  and  sluggish,  an  indication  of  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  medulla,  as  regards  the  sympathetic  as  well  as 
the  respiratory  centre. 

Ctrt'bral  Circulation, — Ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  Professor 
Forster  of  Heidenhain\s  piitient  showed  that  there  was  no  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessel  as  Heidenhain  expected  to  find,  as  his  theory  had 
been  that  anaemia  caused  the  sleep.  That  hypersemia  of  the  brain 
is  not  inconsistent  with  hypnotism  was  proved  by  hypnotizing  a  gen- 
tleman (I  lcidenhain*s  brother),  who  had  inhaled  nitrite  of  amyt 
The  respiration  and  pulsation  are  quickened  at  first     Professor  Tarn- 
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burini  used  the  pneumograph,  and  he  found  the  frequency  of  respi- 
ration to  be  doubled  at  first,  and  the  inspiratory  pause  suppressed. 
These  tracings  are  useful  in  detecting  simulation.  With  the  cata- 
leptic subject  the  tracing  is  uniform  in  character  from  beginning  to 
end.  With  the  simulator,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts.  At  the  beginnings  respiration  is  regular  and  normal ; 
in  the  second  stage,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  indications  of 
muscular  fatigue,  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  occurs  with  deep  and 
rapid  depressions,  manifest  indications  of  the  disturbance  of  the  res- 
piration caused  by  the  effort  to  simulate.  Professor  Tamburini  made 
careful  pulse  tracings  also.  The  rise  in  the  pulse  is  lOO  per  cent. 
The  myograph,  the  pneumograph,  and  the  sphygmograph  are  most 
valuable  means,  placed  at  our  disposal  by  modern  invention,  for  ob- 
taining trustworthy  records  of  the  objective  symptoms  of  hypnotism. 
There  is  heightened  reflex  action.  The  tendon  reflexes  may  be 
normal  or  exaggerated.  Richer  states  than  in  the  lethargic  type 
they  are  much  exaggerated,  in  the  cataleptic  type  they  are  dimin- 
ished, and  in  the  somnambulistic  type  normal.  There  is  galvanic 
reaction. 

3*  Subjtcthff  Symptoms  described. — Sensation  of  pain  is  deadened 
or  suspended*  Anaesthesia  is  produced.  Mr.  North  said  that  a  pin 
plunged  into  his  hand  nearly  up  to  its  head,  felt  as  if  a  match  or 
some  blunt  instrument  were  pressing  against  the  liand.  When  he 
was  roused  it  hurt  him  considerably  to  withdraw  the  pin.  The  spe- 
cial senses  are  interfered  with  or  abolished.  They  may  be  either 
heightened  or  abolished  in  different  cases.  Sight,  is  partially  affected. 
The  subject  s^os,  though  confusedly,  that  which  is  immediately 
around  him,  but  has  a  very  vague  or  no  perception  at  all  of  what  is 
beyond  this  range.  Some  subjects  describe  a  play  of  colors  before 
the  eyes.  Hearing  is  not  affected.  Taste  is  suspended.  There  may 
be  no  unconsciousness  whatever  in  some  instances,  and  the  subject 
may  appear  like  other  people,  A  certain  susceptibility  to  impres- 
sions on  the  mental  side  and  to  rigidity  of  the  limbs  on  the  physical 
side  may  be  all  that  marks  the  state  of  the  subject  Is  it  that  the 
cerebral  cortex  is  just  sufficiently  weakened  in  function  to  have  lost 
its  supremacy,  without  parting  with  its  more  secondary  offices? 

ValitioM, — ^There  is  no  spontaneity  in  hypnotized  persons.  Voli- 
tion is  suspended. 

Extreme  SusceptibUity  to  Outside  Suggestions, — The  subject  hyp- 
notized is  without  any  will-power,  and  at  the  mercy  of  any  sugges- 
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tions  however  absurd.  Hallucinations  are  easily  induced*  A  person 
may  cat  heartily  while  hypnotized,  and  their  visceral  sensations  will 
not  suffice  to  inform  them,  so  that  they  will  wish  for  the  next  regular 
meal  as  if  they  had  not  eaten.  Richet,  of  France,  says :  *'  The  som- 
nambulist has  a  perfect  memory,  a  very  lively  intelligence,  and  an 
imagination  which  constructs  the  most  complex  hallucination."  The 
great  fact  in  mesmeric  sleep  is  that  will  and  consciousness  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  brain  placed  in  the  condition  of  the  true  spinal  or 
reflex  system.  There  is  a  reduction  to  a  mere  automatic  condition. 
Heidcnhain  holds  that  tlie  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  h>'pnotism 
lies  in  the  inhibition  of  the  activit>^  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  by  prolonged  stimulation  of  tlie  sensory  nerves  of  the 
lace,  or  the  auditory  or  optic  nerve.  A  sensory  nerve  may  certainly 
inhibit  the  brain  centres,  and  this  inhibition  is  the  starting-point  of 
hypnotism. 

ConciHshms, —  i.  There  maybe  consciousness  during  the  state  of 
hypnotism,  and  it  may  pass  rapidly  or  slowly  into  complete  uncon- 
sciousness as  in  the  somnambulistic  state;  the  manifestations  not 
being  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  consciousness, 
which  is  merely  an  cpiphenomcnon. 

2.  Voluntary  control  over  thought  and  action  is  suspended. 

3.  The  reflex  action,  therefore,  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to  sugges- 
tions from  without,  so  long  as  any  channel  of  communication  is 
open,  comes  in  play, 

4.  While  the  consciousness  is  retained,  the  perception  of  the  reflex 
or  automatic  cerebral  action  conveys  the  impression  that  there  are 
two  egos. 

5.  Some  of  the  mental  functions,  as  memory,  may  be  exalted,  and 
there  may  be  vivid  hallucinations  and  delusions. 

6.  Unconscious  reflex  mimicry  may  be  the  only  mental  phenomena 
present,  the  subject  copying  minutely  everything  said  or  done  by  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  in  rapporL 

7.  Impressions  from  without  may  be  blocked  at  different  points  in 
theencephalon,  according  to  the  areas  aflected  and  the  completeness 
with  which  they  are  hypnotized ;  thus,  an  impression  or  suggestion 
may  take  the  round  of  the  basal  ganglia  only,  or  may  pass  to  the  cor- 
tex»  and,  having  reached  the  cortex,  may  excite  ideation  and  reflex 
muscular  actions,  with  or  without  consciousness^  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  will. 

8.  There  may  be  in  diflcrcnt  states  of  hypnotism  exaltation  or  de- 
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pression  of  sensation,  and  the  special  senses.  There  is  a  peculiar 
abnormal  mental  condition  presented  in  hypnotism,  closely  allied  to 
mental  disease,  and  full  of  interest  to  students  of  mental  science.  The 
subject  has  been  scientifically  studied  by  James  Braid,  of  Manchester, 
in  1843  ;  Esdaile,  in  India,  in  1846 ;  Girard  Teulon  and  Demarquay, 
in  i860;  Richet.  in  1875  ;  Charcot,  in  1878  ;  and,  in  or  about  1880,  by 
the  late  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  Drs.  Weinhold,  Preyer,  Berger,  Griitz- 
ner,  and  Heidenhain,  and  Dr.  H.  Charleton  Bastian.  We  may  fail  at 
first  with  a  subject,  and  after  a  few  trials  he  may  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  experimentation.  Bastian  says  that  persons,  who  have  been 
once  hypnotized,  can  in  general  be  again  brought  with  comparative 
ease  into  the  same  condition,  and  the  facility  of  hypnotizing  such 
persons  goes  on  increasing  after  each  operation,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  predisposing  mental  state.  A  condition  of  excited  expect- 
ancy is  a  decidedly  favoring  mental  state. 

The  simplest  condition  necessary  to  induce  the  hypnotic  or 
trance-like  condition  is  to  make  the  subject  look  fixedly  for  a  few 
seconds  at  a  bright  object,  held  by  the  operator  at  about  eight  to 
fifteen  inches  above  the  eyes,  at  such  a  distance  above  the  forehead 
as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  strain  upon  the 
eyes  and  eyelids,  and  enable  the  patient  to  maintain  a  steady,  fixed 
stare  at  the  object.  We  must  tell  the  subject  to  keep  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  this  object  and  his  mind  riveted  upon  the  image  of  it.  In 
some  persons,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  we  shall  find  a  decided 
cataleptic  state  induced,  so  that  the  limbs  have  the  tendency  to  re- 
main in  the  position  in  which  we  place  them,  and,  if  not,  we  may 
gently  request  the  patient  to  keep  his  limbs  in  the  position  in  which 
we  have  placed  them.  The  pulse  now  quickens  and  the  limbs  shortly 
become  rigid.  By  prolonging  this  process  we  induce  a  profound 
sleep,  or  trance,  in  which  there  is  complete  anaesthesia.  Esdaile,  in 
India,  performed  numerous  operations  on  Hindoos  with  absence  of 
all  pain  while  hypnotized.  The  therapeutic  value  of  hypnotism  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  future  may  develop  facts 
of  much  interest  and  value. 
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The  occurrence  of  cerebral  and  spinal  anxmia  is  becoming  so  fre- 
quent among  American  women  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of  their 
ill  health  and  lassitude,  that  I  propose  to  investigate  in  this  chapter 
its  symptoms,  causes,  morbid  anatomy,  and  treatment,  feeling  sure 
that  so  common  and  troublesome  an  affection  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in* 
terest  to  the  majority  of  tlie  profession. 

We  arc  applied  to  for  treatment  by  pale,  colorless  woni-^n 
cold  skin»  complaining  of  headache  of  a  limited  nature,  usually  re- 
lieved by  lying  down,  and  exaggerated  by  either  physical  or  mental 
effort  TRese  patients  have  little  muscular  power ;  and  we  sometimes 
find  symptoms  of  anaesthesia.  The  patients  all  complain  of  drowsi- 
ness* The  majority  of  these  patients  will  be  found,  when  spinal 
anaemia  is  present,  to  have  tenderness  over  one  or  more  points  of 
the  vertebral  column,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.  The  pain  de- 
veloped by  such  pressure  may  be  either  dull  or  sharp  in  nature.  We 
may,  in  rare  cases,  find  tenderness,  on  pressure,  over  the  entire  spine. 
Neuralgia  is  also  a  very  prominent  symptom,  and  may  be  experi- 
enced in  the  head,  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper  extremities  when 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  implicated; 
while  the  neuralgic  pain  attacks  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  extremities 
when  the  anaemia  implicates  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine.  If  the 
neuralgic  pain  is  in  the  head,  it  may  vary  in  its  location,  being  some- 
times in  one  part  of  the  head  or  face  and  sometimes  in  another,  and 
sometimes  on  one  side  only.  In  the  head,  it  may  be  limited  to  a 
small  spot  This  pain  is  relieved  by  lying  down  and  keeping  per- 
fectly still.  It  may  be  very  continuous  and  exasperating,  and  may 
be  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  extremities  are  very 
apt  to  be  cold,  and  sleep  is  restless  and  disturbed.  These  patients 
look  very  worn  and  thin.  These  patients  may  have  prolonged  mus- 
cular contractions,  especially  of  the  lower  limbs  and  of  the  hands.  I 
have  at  present  a  lady  from  Mississippi  under  my  care  who  suffers 
fi-om  spinal  ansemia  and  hysteria,  and  who,  before  leaving  her  home 
in  Mississippi,  had  been  for  a  week  in  a  cataleptic  state,  whose  fingers 
and  thumbs  are  tightly  closed  upon  the  palms,  and  have  been  so  for 
some  months.     This  contraction  is  with  her,  as  it  is  with  all  cases. 
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painless.  It  came  on  suddenly,  and  I  have  confidently  predicted  that 
when  the  spinal  anaemia  is  cured  it  will  cease  as  suddenly  as  it  came 
on.  This  young  lady  was  suftcring  from  complete  hysterical  paralysis 
when  she  entered  my  hospital,  and  had  not  spoken  for  a  long  time, 
The  muscles  were  attenuated  by  disuse,  her  expression  was  idiotic, 
and  she  could  not  walk  a  step  and  would  not  utter  a  sound.  Under 
the  constant  galvanic  current,  the  negative  pole  to  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra  and  the  positive  pole  to  the  coccyx,  the  ascending  current  from 
thirty-two  cells  being  used;  hypodermics  of  strychnia;  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  neck  twice ;  a  full  diet,  blisters  to  the  spine,  and  tonics ; 
she  now  walks  well ;  her  muscles  have  regained  their  tone ;  she  reads 
well;  can  write  a  little,  although  she  hold^  a  pen  very  clumsily^ 
owing  to  the  contraction,  and  is  making  an  excellent  recovery.  Re- 
specting this  patient's  obstinate  silence,  I  received  the  following  from 
her  family  physician,  under  date  of  August  7th,  1882; 

Deak  Doctor, — Your  favor  of  the  25111  imt.  retched  me  »even  days  ago,  but  urgent 

profcMional  en^gements  have  Sntrrfered  with  my  answering  it  si>onef.     Miis '■ 

silence^  to  which  you  refer,  And  ask  if  she  has  **  ever  hnd  any  dominant  idea  or  euiotioo  '* 
which  wouh)  account  for  it,  ha&  been  for  yean  a  marked  (lecuUarity,  and,  as  fiiur  as  I  know, 
has  been  a  Aahf  with  her  among  strangers.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  depressing  **  emotion 
or  idea**  which  mij;ht  exphun  it,  or  of  any  taint  of  insanity  in  her  family.  In  a  general 
way,  I  am  inclined  to  fall  back  on  the  idea  of  family  taint  to  explain  her  peculiarities.  I 
think  ihoM;  who  have  known  best  would  say  that  she  is  a  *'  girl  of  peculiar  menial  con- 
stitution, even  when  well/'  as  you  suggest,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  letter,  that  my  patient  was  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  had  inherited  a  marked  nervous  constitution.  An- 
other similar  case  from  Missouri  had  prolonged  muscular  contrac- 
tions of  the  lower  limbs.  She  had  marked  spinal  ansemia.  The 
contractions  suddenly  disappeared  as  she  got  better,  she  made  an 
excellent  recovery. 

At  times  we  find  hyper^esthesia  existing,  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
a  part  of  the  body,  or  limited,  in  some  cases,  to  the  organs  of  special 
sense.  Occasionally  we  see  convulsive  movements,  and  also  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx  and  air-passages,  and  alimentary  canal.  Some 
patients  with  cerebral  anaemia  give  a  history  of  attacks  of  diz74ness 
and  fainting  fits,  while  others  complain  of  intense  irritability  and 
disturbances  of  sensibility.  These  latter  patients  arc  very  sensitive 
to  light  and  sound,  and  have  flashes  l>efore  the  eyes.  There  may  be 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma,  and  even  attacks  of  acute  mania^ 
in  the  worst  cases  of  cerebral  anemia.     Patients  are  very  apathetic, 
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and  they  have  much  mental  lassitude.  They  are  inclined,  as  I  have 
said,  to  sleep,  but  their  sleep  is  of  a  disturbed  character,  and  they 
are  annoyed  by  frightful  dreams.  In  nearly  every  case  of  cerebral 
an<£mtap  we  meet  with  disturbances  of  the  mind  ranging  from  slight 
hysterical  symptoms  to  acute  maniacal  paroxysms.  We  also  find 
disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  the  gen ito-uri nary  organs, 
and  of  the  heart  and  circulation.  Also,  we  find  in  cerebra!  anaemia 
that  many  visceral  diseases  are  simulated  by  this  affection. 

The  neuralgia,  before  alluded  to,  has  the  peculiarit>^  of  shifting  its 
seat  quite  suddenly  from  one  place  to  another,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  diagnostic  features  of  spinal  anaemia.  Tliese  neuralgic 
pains  are  increased  by  physical  or  mental  effort,  and  relieved  by 
lying  down,  when  the  contracted  and  bloodless  cerebral  and  spinal 
vessels  become  filled  with  blood.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  find  that  our 
patients  complain  of  pain  in  the  spine.  We  more  generally  find 
that  a  sense  of  weight  and  heat  in  the  spine  is  due  to  spinal  conges- 
tion, and  not  to  anaemia.  We  often  have  complaints,  as  I  have  said, 
of  nausea  and  vomiting-  We  sometimes  find  weakness,  but  no  true 
paralysis.  The  affections  of  various  parts  of  the  body  and  the  vis- 
cera, in  cerebral  and  spinal  anaemia,  are  due  probably  to  the  fact  of 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  being  affected.  This  system  of 
ner\Ts,as  it  is  well  known,  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  spinal  sys- 
tem, each  spinal  nerve  receiving  branches  from,  and  transmitting 
branches  to,  a  neighboring  sympathetic  ganglion.  The  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves  regulates  the  shortening  and  lengthening  of  all 
organic  muscular  fibres ;  it  controls  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  bloodvessels,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to 
different  parts,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flow  through  them,  and  in  this 
way,  in  a  certain  degree,  it  regulates  tlie  nutrition  and  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  organs  and  their  temperature.  It  is  also  probable  that 
tlie  sympathetic  system  exerts  a  direct  influence  over  the  glandular 
organs  of  the  body.  This  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  nutritive 
and  functional  difficulties  occurring  in  the  course  of  cerebral  and 
spinal  anaemia, — functions  of  different  parts  and  organs  being  im* 
paired,  exalted,  or  perverted. 

Spinal  anremia  is  a  disease  of  capillary  contraction  and  bloodless- 
ness  of  the  spine.  It  is  a  functional  disease,  and  there  are,  so  far  as 
present  knowledge  exists,  no  morbid  structural  changes.  In  making 
a  diagnosis  between  anemia  and  other  morbid  states  of  the  spinal  cord, 
such  as  spinal  meningitis  and  spinal  congestion,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  in  the  latter  diseases  the  spine  is  not  tender  on  pressure.  If 
there  is  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  we  have  spina!  tenderness;  but  such 
disease  is  usually  found  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
Ajj;ain,  if  there  should  chance,  in  spinal  aniemia,  to  be  an  apparent 
projection  of  the  tender  vertebra:^,  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  a  real  projection, 
displacement,  or  curvature,  but  merely  a  simu/ation,  depending  on 
puffing  out  of  the  ligaments  and  investments  of  the  spine.  If  there 
were  diseased  vertebra!^  we  should  find  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
in  all  probabihty,  while  w^e  almost  never  find  this  in  spinal  ana:mia. 
Another  dtag^nostic  point  of  importance  is  the  fact  that  spinal  anae- 
mia is  relieved  by  lying  down,  w*hile  in  spinal  congestion,  meningitis, 
and  myelitis,  the  symptoms  are  all  worse  after  a  night's  sleep.  It 
has  also  been  claimed  that  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  will 
relieve  spinal  anaemia,  while  they  intensify  the  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion, meningitis,  and  myelitis.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  pro- 
longed muscular  contractions  in  anremia  are  painless,  while  in  mye- 
litis they  are  accompanied  with  great  suffering. 

Cerebral  anaemia  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  blood  circulating 
through  the  brain  in  a  given  space  of  time,  the  dilating  and  contract- 
ing power  of  the  bloodvessels  altering  their  calibre,  and  thus  permit- 
ting a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  blood.  During  sleep,  there  is  a 
period  of  temporary  quiescence  of  the  brain,  during  which  time  it  is 
pale  and  bloodless.  Alterations  in  the  vascularity  of  the  brain  are 
due  partly  to  the  presence  of  the  cercbro-spinal  fluid,  the  brain  be- 
coming more  vascular  as  the  amount  of  the  fluid  is  diminished,  and 
as  the  vascularity  decreases,  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  increases*  As  I 
have  stated  elsewhere,  the  amount  of  blood  going  to  the  brain  is  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  blood;  a  reduction,  therefore,  in  the 
usual  supply  of  blood  will  soon  become  apparent  in  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation. As  an  illustration  of  this,  may  be  mentioned  constant 
drains  on  the  system,  such  as  morbid  growths,  imperfect  nutrition, 
and  dyspepsia* 

Spanacmia  is  a  cause  of  cerebral  anaemia,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  mala- 
rial poisoning,  lithiasis,  and  prolonged  administration  of  certain  drugs. 
Cerebral  anemia  may  be  produced  by  unfilled  vessels,  heart  disease, 
organic  disease  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  venous  stasis,  apoplexy,  and 
vaso-motor  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  principal 
causes  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  are,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  those  that 
diminish  the  entire  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  such  as  harmor* 
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rhage,  exudation,  and  fevers;  the  congestion  of  the  other  organs 
of  the  body ;  the  compression  or  obstruction  of  arteries  supplying 
the  brain,  mental  excitement,  which  causes  innervation  or  spasmodic 
contraction  of  arteries;  diminution  of  the  space  in  the  skull  by  ex- 
udations, extravasations,  or  tumors ;  and  leucocythaemia. 

The  causes  of  spinal  anaemia  may  arise  from  congenita!  predis- 
position, and  include  everything  which  tends  to  induce  a  nervous 
temperament,  and  all  things  that  tend  to  exhaust  vital  power.  Cere- 
bral anarmia  may  come  on  quite  suddenly  and  severely,  or  it  may 
come  on  slowly  and  be  less  severe.  In  cases  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, patients  are  attacked  with  sudden  diz^jness,  become  insensible 
to  impressions,  and  cannot  move.  They  faint  away,  with  slight  spas* 
modic  movements.  When  the  cerebral  anaemia  comes  on  slowly, 
we  find  symptoms  of  irritation  ajid,  subsequently,  paralysis.  When 
the  anaemia  docs  not  attain  a  high  grade,  only  the  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral irritation  are  noticeable.  Sometimes  there  are  great  disturbances 
of  sensibility.  Such  patients  complain  of  much  headache  in  the  fore- 
head or  occiput*  and  sensidveness  to  light  and  sound,  so  that  even 
daylight  admitted  into  the  room  causes  them  great  discomfort,  and 
slight  sounds  arc  insupportable.  These  patients  have  flashes  before 
tJicir  cyts,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  vertigo.  We  see  this  in  women 
with  metrorrhagia  and  other  losses  of  blood.  In  the  case  of  cere- 
bral anaemia  in  children,  we  find  that  motor  disturbances  are  most 
noticeable. 

At  times,  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia  may  be  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  mental  functions.  The  mental  action  in  cerebral 
anaemia,  when  disturbed,  is  quick,  irritable, and  tending  to  convulsive 
irregularities.  The  state  of  anaemia,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  potnt« 
will  destroy  functional  excitability  and  the  activity  of  the  brain.  In 
cerebral  anicmta,  when  the  mental  functions  are  aflected.  we  see  a 
pale  face,  cool  head,  and  weak  pulse,  the  cerebral  organs  being  in  a 
state  of  irritable  weakness,  easily  excited  by  action,  the  action,  how- 
ever, being  powerless  and  irregular.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
maniacal  attacks  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  cases  of  insanity,  when 
the  pathological  state  was  one  of  anc-emia  of  the  brain.  Exany nation 
of  the  heart  in  these  cases  reveals  systolic  and  diastolic  bellows- 
murmurs,  heard  most  plainly  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  also  venous 
murmurs. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cerebral  anaemia  and  spinal  an.Tnua 
is  generally  good,  if  no  organic  disease  exists;  but  if  ana:mia  of  tlie 
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brain  depends  on  diseased  vessels,  or  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  prognosis  is  bad.  Cerebral  anaemia,  if  not  checked,  passes  on  to 
melanchoh'a  and  dementia,  ending  in  psychical  torpidity  and  intel- 
lectual decay.  The  dementia  resulting  from  cerebral  anaemia  begins 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  gradually,  and  at  first  by  imperceptible 
encroachments,  or  by  maniacal  excitement  Its  acme  is  a  mental 
state  of  profound  stupidity.  In  cases  of  dementia,  the  amount  of 
cerebral  atrophy  which  ensues  may  be  calculated  upon  by  the  enfee- 
blement  of  mental  power.  We  certainly  have  some  atrophy,  and 
this  amount  will  generally  be  found  to  correspond  witli  the  degree 
of  mental  decadence  present. 

Treatment, — ^The  treatment  must  be  psychical  and  physical*  With 
regard  to  the  first,  as  soon  as  the  system  is  somewhat  improved, 
change  of  scene,  travelling,  and  cheerful  society  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, while  the  physical  or  medicinal  treatment  consists  in  pri- 
marily toning  up  the  system,  and  improving  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord*  If  our 
patients  are  much  debilitated,  we  must  keep  them  in  a  recumbent 
position,  and  obtain  nst  for  body  and  mind.  All  emotional  disturb- 
ances must  be  carefully  ^removed.  Iron,  in  combination  with  the 
chlorO'phosphide  of  arsenic  (Routh's  formula),  5  minims  ter  die,  may 
be  given,  and  alcohol  must  be  freely  administered.  Old  r>'e  whiskey 
is  the  most  eligible  form  in  which  to  give  alcohol.  The  constant 
galvanic  current  is  a  valuable  remedy,  the  ascending  current  from 
sixteen  to  tliirty  cells  being  used,  the  negative  electrode  being  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  while  the  positive  is  placed  at  the  coccyx. 
Strychnia,  in  V^*grain  doses,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  medicines, 
and  it  may  with  advantage  be  combined  with  iron  and  quinine.  I 
have  found  a  very  eligible  and  pleasant  preparation  to  be  the  elixir 
of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  with  quinine  and  str>xhnia,  made  by  Wm. 
Neergaard  of  New  York.  Each  tcaspoonful  contains  2  grains  of  the 
phosphate  of  iron,  I  grain  of  quinine,  and  gV  grain  of  strychnia. 
Practitioners  can  easily  combine  formulas  to  suit  themselves.  To 
lay  down  a  general  plan  of  treatment  for  cerebral  anxmia  would 
include  the  administration  of  stimulants,  tonics,  and  plenty  of  milk, 
^gg^.  and  beef.  Cod-liver  oil  with  phosphorus  is  indicated*  In  cases 
of  spinal  anaemia  and  irritation,  the  first  great  means  of  cure  resides 
in  the  judicious  employment  of  counter-irritition  to  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  spine;  and  I  have  found  the  compound  mustard  liniment, 
made  up  with  fresh  oil  of  mustard,  so  that  the  liniment  possesses  a 
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Strong  pungent  odor,  applied  on  flannel  or  cotton-batting  to  the) 
aflccted  region  of  the  spine,  and  the  whole  covered  with  oil  silk, 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  counter- irritation,  and  have  obtained 
excellent  results  from  its  use.  Blistering  the  spine  and  the  actual 
cautery  are  both  very  useful  at  times  when  indicated.  Besides  putting 
patients  suffering  from  spinal  anaemia  on  a  full  nourishing  diet,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  stimulants  in  liberal  doses.  In  using  the 
constant  current  of  electricity  to  the  spine,  I  apply  Uie  current  twice  a 
day  for  a  few  minutes  at  each  sitting.  Phosphorus  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  the  shape  of  phosphide  of  zinc,  I  think,  as  the  combination  is 
very  stable,  and  the  phosphorus  does  not  become  oxidized  as  in  other 
preparations.  jV  to  J  of  a  grain  in  pill  form  is  my  usual  dose*  which 
contains  ji^  to  yV  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus.  Thompson's  solution  of 
phosphorus,  and  phosphorus  administered  in  cod-liver  oil,  are  both 
eligible.  From  jV  to  ^^  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  thrice  daily,  is  my 
usual  dose*  The  cod-liver  oil  acts  on  the  nutrition  of  tlie  central 
nervous  system,  which  it  tends  to  preserve  in  its  organic  integrity, 
while  the  phosphorus  is  nerve  food  and  builds  up  the  exhausted 
nervous  system,  having  a  special  stimulating  power.  A  combination 
of  strychnia,  quinia,  and  tincture  fcrri  niuriat.,  with  glycerine  as  a 
menstruum,  has  given  me  good  results.  By  judicious  treatment,  and 
the  removal  of  all  causes  calculated  to  keep  up  cerebral  and  spinal 
anaemia,  we  shall  get  the  most  gratifying  results;  our  patient  will 
improve  in  personal  appearance  and  weight,  the  spinal  tenderness 
and  the  attendant  neuralgic  pains  will  disappear,  the  mental  trrita-  ^ 
bility  and  pain  in  the  head  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  tlie  symp- 
toms will  decrease  in  intensity  and  finally  disappear,  and  a  permanent 
cure  will  be  obtained,  to  the  satisfaction  alike  of  the  physician  and 
of  the  patient. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


INFLAMMATORY    UISEASES  OP   THE   BRAIN  AND  ITS    MEMBRANES. 


The  periphery  of  the  brain  is  very  sensitive,  and  injuries  or  dis- 
eases of  this  portion  are  attended  with  very  serious  results.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  are  consequently  very  fatal*     These  inflammations  of 
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the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  followed  by  the  formation  of  pus,  or 
the  efiusion  of  serum  or  of  lymph* 

The  diagnosis  during  life  is  exceedingly  difficult  between  infl.im- 
mations  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebritis  or  encephalitis,  and 
that  of  the  membranes,  meningitis*  Idiopathic  cerebritis  is,  however, 
an  exceedingly  rare  disease,  and,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  idio- 
pathic cerebritis, caused  in  the  tropics  by  exposure  to  the  sun;  cere- 
britis from  severe  injuries,  such  as  concussion  of  the  brain;  cerebritis 
from  cranial  bone  disease,  and  that  resulting  from  the  overwhelming 
effect  of  alcohol,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  few,  we  rarely  meet  with 
cases  of  cerebritis  at  all,  except  as  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the 
membranes.*  The  effusions  of  pus,  serum,  or  lymph  in  meningitis, 
pressing  in  the  brain-substance,  produce  the  gravest  symptoms,  and 
are  fatal,  unless  relieved  by  medical  or  surgical  means.  Although 
we  very  rarely  see  the  dura  mater  affected  by  inflammation,  as  an 
idiopathic  disease,  it  may  readily  become  so  as  a  result  of  injuries  to 
the  scalp,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  an  extension,  by  sympathy,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericranium,  which  is  the  external  periosteum  to  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  really  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  skull  Jying, 
as  it  does,  between  the  bony  cranium  and  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
The  anatomical  structure  of  these  membranes  is  the  same,  and  there 
is  a  very  close  relation  existing  between  them,  as  a  vascular  commu- 
nication exists  between  them  through  the  medium  of  the  cranium. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  injuries  that  affect  the  external  covering  of 
the  skull  are  often  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 
Thus  a  comparatively  slight  scalp  wound  may  be  followed  by  the 
most  serious  consequences,  perhaps  of  a  fatal  nature,  1  regard, 
therefore,  all  cases  of  external  injury  to  the  head  as  of  great  impor- 
tance when  we  bear  in  mind  the  above  anatomical  relationship  be- 
tween the  pericranium  and  the  dura  mater.  The  early  symptoms 
are  not  readily  recognizable,  but  those  of  the  resulting  effusion  are 
those  indicating  compression  of  tlie  brain,  the  patient  becoming 


*  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  of  England,  Mijrs  H  roay  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
occurrence  of  diffuic  inftamtnaAion  of  the  brain  substance  as  an  acute  disease  hai  a&  yet 
been  proved,  e»cepiiog  as  a  result  of  wounds.  Even  as  a  traurnalic  lesion,  he  says,  its 
special  fealurr>»  have  by  tit>  niean«  been  accurately  studied.  It  is*  however,  highly  prob- 
able that  after  |)cnctraling  wounds  of  the  brain,  itf  jubilance  may  inflame,  ju^t  as  the 
ceUnlar  tissue  of  a  limb  may,  the  inflaminaiory  procev»c&  beginning  at  the  site  of  the 
wound  and  rapidly  ^preadin^  through  a  Urge  part  of  the  hemisphere.  It  ia  pro^Mibly  in 
the  (icrivascuUr  spaces  thar  the  process  chiefly  spreads^  ind  it  ta  to  tfaeie  that  the  micro- 
Kope  will  detect  the  moat  abundant  resulta. 
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Stupid,  sleepy,  and  lethargic,  passing  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which 
he  can  be  roused  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  The  breathing  is 
heav>'  and  stertorous;  the  pupils  contracted  or  dilated;  the  pulse  Is 
full  and  strong  and  slow;  the  bowels  act  involuntarily;  and  retention 
of  urine  is  often  found.  If  after  even  a  slight  injury  to  tlie  head  our 
patient  becomes  dull,  sleepy,  and  comatose,  and  the  other  symptoms 
I  have  spoken  of,  we  should  suspect  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  we  should  apply  cold  to  the  head,  open  the  bowels  by 
croton  oil  dropped  on  tlie  tongue,  keep  the  patient  perfectly  at  rest, 
and  exclude  light  from  his  room.  The  trephine  offers  us,  how^ever, 
the  only  means  of  relieving  the  compression,  although  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  exact  seat  of  the  effusion. 

In  inflammations  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  which  are  so 
intimately  united  together  that  inflammation  in  one  necessarily  affects 
the  other,  the  effusion  of  pus  is  rare,  and  the  effusion  of  serum  very 
common,  varying  in  amount  from  an  ounce  to  two  or  three  pints. 
The  effusion  of  lymph  is  usually  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about 
the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  pons  varolii,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  we  may  also  find  it  in  large  quantities  over  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  running  along  the  course  of  tJie  fissure  of  Sylvius, 

We  have,  in  meningitis,  the  stage  of  invasion  and  the  stage  of  ef- 
fusion, but,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  stage  is  not  easy  of  diagnosis,  as 
the  symptoms  are  often  obscure. 

In  a  typical  case  we  have  rigors,  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of 
light  and  noise,  and  irritability  of  temper.  In  a  child,  the  attack 
may  begin  with  a  violent  scream  or  cry,  and  the  head  is  tossed  around 
in  every  direction.  The  heat  of  the  head  is  increased,  and  the  tem- 
perature considerably  increased*  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry  and  the 
pulse  quick  and  strong.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high<olored,  and 
the  bowels  either  constipated,  or,  if  open,  the  stools  are  pale  in  color 
and  offensive.  The  two  most  marked  symptoms,  and  those  on  which 
I  would  lay  special  stress,  are  the  existence  of  contracted  pupils  and 
vomiting.  If  these  two  symptoms  co-exist,  the  diagnosis  is  certain 
when  the  other  symptoms  I  have  enumerated  are  present  These 
are  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  meningitis.  In  the  secondary 
stage,  or  stage  of  effusion,  our  patient  falls  into  a  comatose  and  le- 
thargic condition,  with  a  full,  slow  pulse,  and  dilated  pupils — tlie 
latter  symptom  indicative  of  effusion.  We  may  have  squinting,  con- 
vulsions, rigidity  of  one  extremity,  perhaps,  involuntary  discharge 
of  faeces  and  urine,  jactitation,  and  finally  death.     Sometimes,  in  spite 
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of  the  most  desperate  symptoms,  we  shall  get  a  cure,  if  we  treat  our 
patient  skilfully,  and  with  due  regard  to  his  diathesis. 

We  must  direct  our  treatment  to  the  constitutional  taint  Thus,  if 
we  arc  treating  a  rheumatic  patient,  we  should  give  him  colchicum 
and  salicylic  acid.  Jf  he  is  scrofulous,  we  should  give  him  cod-liver 
oil  and  iron,  and  if  syphilitic,  the  iodide  of  sodium  or  potassium  and 
mercury.  In  other  cases,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  calomel  in  re- 
peated doses  with  saline  purgatives,  and  early  bloodletting,  if  it  is 
decided  to  bleed  at  alt,  af  (he  t^ery  outset  of  the  symptoms. 

In  children,  we  may  put  leeches  on  the  temples  and  a  bladder  of 
ice  on  the  head,  open  the  bowels  by  salines,  and  give  calomel  in  re- 
peated doses,  which  will  result,  I  think,  in  positive  benefit.  In  the 
stage  of  effusion,  with  dilated  pupils  and  coma,  although  the  patient 
will  probably  die,  we  may  blister  the  back  of  the  neck  to  promote 
absorption  of  the  eflfused  fluids,  calomel  in  grain-doses  for  some 
time,  and  the  iodide  of  sodium  or  potassium  five-grain  doses  three 
times  a  day,  and  we  may  possibly  save  our  patient 

Typhoid  fever,  as  it  is  well  known,  presents  very  often  at  its  outset 
the  most  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  and  is  liable,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
or  cerebritis.  We  may  be  called  to  see  patients  who  may  present 
most  of  the  symptoms  belonging  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  namely, 
hot  head,  violent  delirium,  hot  skin,  full  and  rapid  pulse,  great  thirst, 
and  furred  tongue,  but,  on  ver)'  careful  examination  of  the  body,  we 
may  detect  one  or  two  of  the  characteristic  rose  spots  which  will  en» 
able  us  to  pronounce  the  case  one  of  typhoid  fever,  and  to  give  a 
favorable  prognosis.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  detect  typhoid  ifiy^t, 
for  the  rose  rash  is  apt,  I  think,  to  be  very  scanty,  perhaps  limited  to 
one  or  two  spots,  and  these  attacks  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  se- 
vere, I  perhaps  have  spoken  too  hastily  when  I  say  we  can  give  a 
favorable  prognosis  in  these  cases,  for  the  presence,  as  I  have  just 
said,  of  a  very  few  rose  spots  indicates  an  attack  of  great  severity, 
and  death  sometimes  rapidly  ensues  in  these  attacks. 

Respecting  delinum  tremens,  we  must  diagnose  between  this  dis- 
ease of  debility  and  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  head  in  delirium 
tremens,  instead  of  being  hot  and  dry,  iscool  and  moist,  and  the  skin 
bathed  in  perspiration.  The  delirium,  instead  of  being  furious,  is 
low  and  suspicious  ;  the  tongue,  instead  of  being  dry,  is  coated  with 
a  moist,  creamy  fur,  and,  if  death  ensues,  there  is  very  likely  nothing 
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visible  in  the  inter-cranial  structures.  While  we  treat  an  inilanrima- 
tion  of  the  brain  by  ice  to  the  head,  leeches,  by  low  diet,  calomel^ 
and  purgatives,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  delirium  tremens  by  an 
entirely  different  plan — ^by  nourishment,  perhaps  by  stimulants^  sed- 
atives, and  careful  watching  and  nursing. 

In  acute  mania,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  cerebritis  are  want- 
ing, and  the  existence  of  a  furious  delirium  is  the  only  thing  in  com- 
mon in  the  two  diseases.  In  the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  cere>* 
britis  attending  concussion  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  whole  brain  is 
very  much  shaken,  capillary  congestion  takes  places,  and  the  inflam- 
matory process  passes  on  to  its  destructive  stages.  In  these  cases, 
a1>out  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injur)%  vomiting  oc- 
curs, severe  pain  in  the  head,  the  pupils  are  contracted,  the  scalp  is 
hot,  there  is  intolerance  of  light  and  noise,  the  pulse  is  full,  hard^ 
and  strong,  and  we  have  a  violent  deliriunL 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain  from  disease  of  the  cranial  bones,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  we  find  a  young  person,  probably  of  a  stru- 
mous diathesis,  who  very  likely  has  had,  for  a  long  time,  a  discharge 
from  the  ear,  suddenly  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting,  de- 
lirium, contracted  pupils,  hot  skin,  loaded  tongue,  and  the  otlier 
symptoms  of  cerebritis,  and  this  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 
The  treatment  of  these  latter  cases  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  where 
there  is  a  discharge  from  the  ear,  we  should  encourage  the  discharge, 
apply  blisters  behind  the  ear,  and  employ  a  mild  antiphlogistic  plan 
of  treatment. 

When  the  cerebritis  is  the  result  of  the  immediate  effects  of  alco- 
hol, if  our  patient  has  a  hot  head,  furious  delirium,  bloodshot  eyes, 
we  are,  I  think,  in  some  cases»  perfectly  justified  in  abstracting  blood, 
but  nti^er  where,  as  m  delirium  tremens,  which  is  not  an  inflammatory 
disease,  our  patient  is  broken  down  by  previous  excesses.  Ice  to 
the  head,  and  saline  aj^erients  and  tranquillizing  measures  are  also 
necessary  in  these  cases. 
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I  THINK  the  nervous  pain,  resulting  from  a  morbid  exaltation  of 
sensibility,  which  is  to-day  affecting  so  many  people,  and  particularly 
so  many  American  women,  is,  perhaps,  in  its  treatment,  and  sometimes, 
also,  in  its  diagnosis,  very  troublesome  to  the  general  practitioner. 
These  nervous  pains  may  simulate  very  serious  organic  trouble,  and 
I  have  been  consulted  by  more  than  one  able  physician,  who  thought 
that  he  was  suffering  from  organic  brain,  or  spinal  cord  disease,  when 
really  a  nervous  prostration  had  been  the  cause  merely  of  an  invet- 
erate neuralgia  of  great  intensity,  and  where  rest,  change  of  scene, 
nervines  and  the  constant  current  of  electricity  accomplished  a  speedy 
cure.  In  neuralgia,  sensibility  is  both  perverted  and  exalted.  There 
is  no  inflammation,  no  fever,  but  the  severity  of  the  pain  may  be  in- 
tense. The  irritation  causing  neuralgia  may  be  located  in  the 
brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  that  supplies  the 
affected  part,  L  e.^  in  the  sentient  extremity  of  a  nerve-trunk.  An 
aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  has  given  rise  to  excruciating  pain  in 
the  knee,  and  I  have  seen  numerous  instances  since  the  late  war^ 
where  musket-ball  wounds  have  healed  nicely,  but  have  left  v^ry  se- 
vere neuralgia  in  the  extremities.  In  neuralgia  of  the  extremities, 
therefore,  we  should  search  for  trouble  or  injury  to  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  whose  sentient  extremities  are  affected,  and,  if  we  then  find  no 
source  of  irritation,  we  may  suspect  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  as  the 
seat  of  irritation.  The  violent  pains  of  neuralgia  are  situated  either 
in  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  nerve,  and  occur  in  paroxysms  of  irreg- 
ular duration,  and  at  either  regular  or  irregular  intervals.  Among 
the  most  intense  neuralgias  may  be  mentioned  tic  douloureux  or  fa- 
cial neuralgia,  affecting  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
In  this  form  of  neuralgia,  tlic  patient  will  writhe  with  the  agonizing 
pain  in  the  side  of  the  face,  beginning  near  the  eye  or  ear,  the  pain 
being  of  an  acute,  stabbing,  lacerating  character,  and  darting  like  an 
electric  shock  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  lips,  eye,  forehead,  and 
scalp,  and  a  strong  tight,  a  loud  noise,  a  draught  of  air,  or  a  mental 
emotion — all  tend  to  aggravate  this  most  intolerable  disorder.  We 
have  to  soothe  the  over-excited,  central,  nervous  apparatus,  and  ex* 
amine  for  impairment  of  the  digestive,  assimilating  and  excreting 
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functions.  There  are  no  structural  changes  to  be  Found  in  the  tri- 
ikcial  nerve  or  its  ramificattons,  the  ophthalmic,  superior  maxi11ar3%  or 
inferior  maxillary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  infra- orbi- 
tal branch  is  the  one  I  have  generally  found  to  be  the  oftenest  af- 
fected as  it  passes  from  the  foramen,  the  pain  starting  and  radiating 
from  this  point  on  the  cheek  of  the  patient.  All  the  cranial  nerves 
may  be,  and  are,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  neuralgia:  the  olfactory 
nerves,  the  exit  of  which  is  the  cribriform  plate ;  the  optic  nerves,  the 
exit  of  which  is  the  optic  foramen ;  the  motor  oculi,  the  exit  of 
which  is  the  foramen  lacerum  anterior ;  the  trochlearis,  having  the 
same  exit ;  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  j^ir  of  nerves,  having 
the  same  exit ;  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  exit 
of  which  is  the  foramen  rotundum;  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair,  the  exit  of  which  is  the  foramen  ovale ;  the  sixth  pair — ab- 
ducens — of  which  the  exit  is  the  foramen  lacerum  anterior ;  the  seventh 
pair — facial  nerves — the  exit  of  which  is  the  meatus  auditorium  in- 
ternum; the  eighth  pair — auditory  nerves — tlie  exit  of  which  is  the 
same  as  the  seventh  pair;  the  ninth  pair,  glosso*pharangeal,  the  exit 
of  which  is  the  foramen  lacerum  post;  the  pneumogastric,  or  par 
vagum»  the  exit  of  which  is  the  same,  as  also  it  is  of  the  eleventh 
pair  of  cranial  nerves,  the  spinal  accessory;  and,  lastly,  the  h>*po- 
glossal  nerves,  or  twelfth  pair,  the  exit  of  which  is  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen.  The  neuralgic  pain  varies  in  character,  is  alwa>'B 
excessive,  and  returns  at  irregular  periods.  It  may  be  related  to 
functional  disturbance  or  irritation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  which 
we  must  soQt/u  by  DuquesnePs  aconitia  in  2^o*grain  doses,  and  f€fd 
by  cod-liver  oil  in  small  doses,  as  the  nerve-cells  of  the  whole  central 
nervous  system  have  to  be  fed  in  neuralgias.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  if  we  find  redness,  heat,  or  swelling  of  an  affected  part,  wc 
have  to  deal  with  a  neuritis,  not  a  Hcuraigia,  Thus  the  pressure  of 
a  gravid  uterus,  in  a  patient  recently  under  my  care,  produced  a 
pressure  on  the  pelvic  nerves,  principally  in  the  sciatic,  occasioning 
acute  lancinating  pain  and  partial  paralysis.  It  was  a  case  of  puer- 
peral neuritis,  of  extreme  intensity,  and  the  first  severe  case  I  had 
ever  met  with.  There  was  a  fixed  f)^in,  tension,  swelling,  and  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  and  the  pain  increased  when  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  sciatic  were  contracted.  In  the  neuromata,  or  nerve- 
tumors,  we  may  find  a  chronic  neuritis.  These  tumors  are  formed 
on  nerve-trunks,  or  branches,  and  vary  in  size  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  an  egg,  and  these  tumors  may  be  multiple*     They  are  hard 
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and  firm  to  the  touch,  very  painful  on  pressure,  and  the  pain  extends 
to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  affected  nerve.  These  cases 
may  be  treated  by  small  blisters  in  the  affected  course  of  the  nerve, 
by  anodyne  fomentations,  and  by  the  constant  current  of  electricity, 
and  internally  by  anodynes  and  alteratives* 

Extirpation  of  the  tumor  becomes  advisable  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases.  If  in  the  neuralgias  other  treatment  fails,  and  our  patient  has 
a  furred  tongue  and  loaded  bowels,  and  no  appetite,  an  alkaline 
course  of  treatment  and  purgatives  may  sometimes  accomplish  a  cure, 
and  we  must  treat  the  diathesis  of  the  patient  Among  the  neuralgias 
may  be  enumerated  gastrodynia,  angina  pectoris,  neuralgia  of  the 
kidneys  or  nephralgia,  hemicrania,  sciatica,  visceral  neuralgias,  and 
intercostal  neuralgia.  I  have  recently  seen  rather  an  unusual  case 
of  intercostal  neuralgia,  in  a  lady  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  whom  I 
found  both  disordered  digestion  and  very  marked  spinal  irritation. 
The  pain,  which  was  located  in  the  ninth  intercostal  space,  was  in- 
•creased  by  a  full  inspiration  and  by  coughing.  It  also  extended  to 
the  spine  and  was  sharp  and  darting.  This  lady  had  suffered  from 
repeated  attacks  of  great  severity,  which  had  uniformly  been  treated 
\^  ith  opium  and  without  success.  I  found  this  patient's  tongue  heavily 
coated,  a  foul  breath  and  constipated  bowels,  and  very  marked  ten- 
derness on  pressure  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine.  I  accordingly 
suggested  a  plan  of  treatment  consisting  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  made 
palatable  by  the  addition  of  cinnamon  and  sugar;  also  the  application 
to  the  tender  spots  in  the  spine  of  the  compound  mustard  liniment, 
made  up  with  the  freshly  prepared  oil  of  mustard,  to  be  applied  on 
a  small  folded  piece  of  absorbent  lint,  to  be  covered  with  oiled  silk, 
and  this  to  be  repeated  every  night;  also  cod-liver  oil  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  and  a  tonic  mixture  containing  strychnia  in  i^-grain  doses; 
also  electricity  in  the  form  of  central  galvanization.  I  am  informed 
that  this  plan  of  treatment  resulted  in  a  rapid  cure.  Phosphorus  and 
cod-liver  oil,  in  such  cases,  together  with  electricity,  should  be  em- 
ployed for  months  to  restore  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  In  sciatica,  which  is  most  frequent  in  wet  and 
stormy  weather,  we  find  intense  pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  generally  downward  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh 
to  the  popliteal  space,  and  very  frequently  extending  down  the  tibial 
nerve.  It  is  generally  worse  at  night,  and  there  are  remissions  more 
or  less  complete  in  character.  Wc  may  have  partial  paralysis  of  a 
limb,  with  emaciation,  and  also  dragging  of  a  limb.     In  addition  to 
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correcting  any  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  building 
up  the  general  health,  we  may  employ  a  series  of  small  fly  blisters, 
use  deep  hypodermics  of  morphia  and  atropia.  apply  ice  on  the 
affected  part  or  a  cold  douche  over  the  hip  and  leg.  a  solution  locally 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  3j  to  5vi  of  water,  applied  by  friction  on  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  or,  finally,  the  constant  current  of  electricity. 
The  hypodermic  injection  of  atropia  in  ont  injection  of  jV  of  ^  grain, 
which  will  cause  some  delirium,  has  cured  entirely  some  cases  that 
had  resisted  all  other  treatment.  In  lumbago,  allied  to  neuralgia, 
the  inhalation  of  ether  will  afford  great  relief  In  the  visceral  neu- 
ralgias, especially  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  the  hypodermic  use  of 
atropia  is  decidedly  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  treatment  at  our 
command,  using  from  j\jf  to  gV  ^f^  grain  according  to  circumstances. 
Also  the  constant  current  of  electricity  locally  over  the  hypogastric 
region,  or  locally  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  dictate.  In 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach  there  is  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  a 
combination  of  bismuth,  carbonate  of  iron  and  morphia  in  f>owder, 
administered  three  times  a  day.  In  angina  pectoris  the  nitrate  of 
amyl,  or  nitro-glycerine  pills,  are  indicated.  In  hemicrania,  a  neu- 
ralgic headache  of  one  side  of  the  head,  when  periodical,  as  it  offen 
is,  a  course  of  Fowlcr*s  solution,  with  laxatives,  will  accomplish  a 
cure,  as  will  also  quinine,  in  many  instances,  when  malaria  is  the 
cause,  as  very  frequently  is  the  case.  In  cases  where  hemicrania  is 
not  strictly  periodical,  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  remedy 
cannabis  indica  in  full  doses.  In  the  forms  of  visceral  neuralgia,  met 
with  in  hypochondriacal  or  hysterical  cases,  we  must  combat  the 
asthenic  condition  usually  existing  by  iron,  quinine,  and  str>''chnia, 
or  arsenic,  and  quiet  the  morbid  exalted  sensibility  by  a  course  of 
warm  baths;  a  course  of  electricity  is  also  of  value  in  these  cases.^ 

The  path^jlogy  of  neuralgia  consists  in  the  functional  impairment 
of  the  sensory  nerve-cells  of  the  central  sensory  tract  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  the  seat  of  nervous  sensibility,  which  functional 
disease  consists  of  a  worn,  irritable,  and  hypersensitive  condition,  as 
Professor  J.  S.  Jewell  has  ably  demonstrated.  The  nutrition  of  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  is  at  fault,  and  there  is  often  an  anaemic  state  of 
tlie  brain  and  cord  to  be  combated.  Neuralgic  pain  may  doubtless, 
in  some  instances,  be  dependent  upon  peripheral  vaso-motor  disturb- 
ance, but  the  nerxfe'Centrts  are  generally  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
the  lesion  a  lesion  of  nutrition.     I  regard  the  most  important  pre- 
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disposing  cause  of  neuralgia  to  be  neurasthenia,  or  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, which,  by  impairing  and  lowering  vitality,  inducing  an  irritable 
state  of  the  brain,  causing  sleeplessness  and  getting  up  a  general 
asthenic  state  of  the  whole  system,  predisposes  directly  to  neuralgia, 
by  inducing  the  very  lesions  of  nutrition  in  the  brain,  which  1  have 
just  been  speaking  of  We  find,  as  the  result  of  excessive  mental 
labor,  anxiety,  depressing  mental  emotions,  haemorrhages,  and  sleep- 
lessness, a  state  of  things  which,  in  women,  is  associated  with  uterine 
displacements  and  spinal  irritation,  and,  in  men.  by  irritability,  mental 
depression,  and  impending  mental  disorder.  Malaria  may  also  de- 
velop an  extensive  state  of  nervous  exhaustion,  exhibiting  almost  an 
incredible  number  of  nervous  phenomena.  Professor  Austin  Flint, 
in  his  able  writings  on  the  periodical  fevers,  has  very  correctly, 
according  to  my  experience  in  nervous  diseases,  pointed  out  that 
paroxysms  of  neuralgia  will  at  times  seem  to  take  the  place  of  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  recurring  with  the  same  regularity 
after  intervals  corresponding  to  those  in  the  different  types  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  a  cure  is  effected  by  quinia  or  arsenic,  which 
destroys  the  morbific  agent,  the  crypt ogamic  vegetable  organisms, 
which  causes  the  malaria.  For  the  general  nervousness  resulting 
from  malaria,  there  is  no  known  remedy  comparable  to  arsenic.  Too 
early  educational  pressure  also  operates  in  the  production,  as  the 
child  grows  up,  of  exhaustive  nervous  neuralgia.  The  loss  of  nerve- 
tone  in  neurasthenia,  or  nerve  exhaustion,  affects  the  kidneys,  and 
we  often  get  obscure  attacks  of  drowsiness  as  the  result  of  deranged 
functional  action  of  the  kidneys  and  great  excess  of  urea-  As  a 
result  of  nervous  exhaustion,  cerebral  hypersemia  and  anaemia  may 
follow  with  their  symptoms  ;  profuse  perspirations  also  accompany 
marked  nervous  exhaustion,  and  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  skin  is 
lost.  These  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  or  neurasthenia,  furnish  a 
great  many  cases  of  neuralgia,  as  a  result  of  the  impaired  nutrition, 
and  therefore  I  have  classed  neurasthenia,  or  nerve  exhaustion,  as  the 
first  great  predisposing  cause.  There  is  one  point  of  great  importance 
to  be  spoken*  of  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  neurasthenia 
is  toward  incipient  insanity,  and  that  if  the  physician  notices  in  his 
patient,  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion,  mental  depression  and 
insomnia,  and  wishes  to  prevent  active  insanity  taking  the  form  of 
melancholia  or  mania,  he  must  af  omt  prohibit  any  further  mental 
work,  and  prescribe  a  change  of  air  and  scene  for  his  patient,  taking 
him  altogether  away  from  business  cares  and  anxieties  for  at  Uast 
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one  month.  Constant  change  of  scene,  as  in  travel,  tires  and  exhausts 
rather  than  rests  our  patient  with  nervous  exhaustion,  and  rest  and 
nutrition  are  the  two  cardinal  points  in  treatment,  with  quinine  and 
arsenic  as  nerve-tonics,  together  with  a  course  of  electricity.  The 
motor  phenomena  in  these  cases  consist  in  a  loss  of  muscular  power 
and  endurance.  The  circulation  is  also  affected  by  exaltation  of 
vaso-motor  reflex  excitability,  so  that  palpitations  occur,  as  the  result 
of  disturbed  action  of  the  heart.  The  vaso  constrictors  and  the  vaso- 
dilators,  the  t^o  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  connecting  the  peripheral  vaso- 
motor mechanisms  with  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla,  are  also  affected 
in  a  reflex  way  in  nervous  asthenia,  causing  circulatory  disturbances, 
varyMnfT  in  extent  and  degree.  The  disturbances  in  secretions,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  arc  evidence  of  disturbance  of  the  secreto-motor 
part  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  There  is  inability  to  sustain  prolonged 
mental  effort,  and  the  memory  is  defective.  This  is  all  indicative  of 
p  brain-fatigue  or  brain-waste,  and  in  these  states  the  chloro-phosphide 
li  arsenic  will  give  good  results  if  used  for  some  weeks  judiciously, 
I  prefer  beginning  with  5  minims  of  the  chloro-phosphide  (Routh's 
formula)  thrice  daily  after  meals,  and  gradually  decrease  it  until  2 
minims  arc  taken  thrice  daily,  and  order  this  continued  for  some 
time,  and  finally  drop  the  arsenic  altogether.  At  the  end  of  about 
six  weeks  of  arsenical  treatment,  the  patient  experiences  a  general 
sense  of  well-being,  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  returns,  and  the  physi 
and  mental  tone  returns. 

These  cases  alt  give  the  same  history  of  being  unable  to  do  or  cf^ 
dure,  either  mentally  or  physically,  what  they  did  in  health ;  and 
also  that  they  are  much  more  easily  affected  than  when  in  health* 
They  will  also,  ver>'  often  complain  of  irregular  action  of  the  heart; 
and  a  general  diminution  of  vascular  tonus  makes  them  complain  of 
vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  even  syncope,  from  a  change  of 
position,  such  as  getting  out  of  bed  to  a  standing  position.  Wc 
may  also  see,  in  asthenic  cases,  certain  morbid  psychical  symptoms, 
distrust  being  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  perhaps  even  gravest 
psychical  symptoms.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  my  remarks 
on  nervous  exhaustion  because  very  often,  to  cure  neuralgia,  you 
must  first  remove  this  influential  predisposing  cause.  It  was  Rom- 
berg, I  think,  who  defined  neuralgia  as  the  •*  prayer  of  a  nerve  for 
healthy  blood,'*  and  it  is  a  very  good  definition. 

Finally,  among  the  remedial  agents  to  be  used  in  neuralgia,  we 
may  enumerate  cod-liver  oil  and  the  whole  series  of  animal   lats, 
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Thompson's  solution  of  phosphorus,  DuquesneVs  aeon itia.  com menc* 
ing  with  one-two-hundreth-grain  doses,  and  carefully  increasing  until 
physiological  effects  are  produced,  arsenic^  quinine,  gelsemium,  can- 
nabis indica.  the  cautery,  the  galvanic  or  constant  current  of  electricity, 
and  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphia  and  atropia. 

By  judicious  treatment,  even  in  the  worst  cases  of  facial  neuralgia, 
we  may  accomplish  perfect  cures  by  carefully  studying  each  indi- 
vidual case  as  it  presents  itself  for  treatment,  and  noting  the  patho- 
logical causes  and  associations  of  neuralgia.  Thus,  a  cercbro-spinal 
neuralgia  may  depend  upon  inflammatory  action  in  a  limited  portion 
of  the  cord  or  of  the  theca  vertebralis*  We  may  see  intense  neural- 
gia with  caries  of  the  spine ;  also  in  the  spinal  nerve,  situated  at  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  neuralgia  caused  by  carious  teeth,  and  caries 
and  exfoliation  of  bone,  wilt  cease  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  severe  visceral  neuralgias  where 
the  trouble  was  evidently  local  and  not  tlie  effect  of  a  pre-existing 
morbid  condition  of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  in  haemorrhoids, 
impacted  f^ces,  and  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  when,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  pathological  cause,  the  neuralgia  disappeared  and 
did  not  return,  I  have  seen  violent  malarial  neuralgias  completely 
cured  by  a  single  twenty-grain  dose  of  quinine  after  a  purgative  had 
been  administered. 

Tumors  of  the  brain,  ossific  deposits  in  the  pia  mater  and  near  the 
base  of  the  brain,  exostoses  and  caries  of  the  cranial  bones,  are  all 
pathological  causes  of  inveterate  protracted  neuralgia.  The  pain  in 
these  cases  is  dependent  upon  irritation  of  a  portion  of  the  trunk  or 
ramifications  of  the  affected  nerve,  I  have  a  case  at  present  under 
observation  where  the  neuralgia,  which  is  very  severe,  is  dependent 
upon  disease  of  the  jaw.  The  exostoses,  when  they  are  the  patho- 
logical cause  of  neuralgia,  are  situated  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  in  the 
ethmoidal  or  sphenoidal  bones,  or  on  the  roots  of  a  tooth.  Superfi- 
cial injuries,  punctures,  or  cicatrices  have  also  often  occasioned  neu- 
ralgia of  a  severe  type.  Sudden  and  forcible  extension  of  nerves  by 
tumors,  aneurisms,  or  dislocations  are  also  causes  of  neuralgia. 
Also  contusions  of  the  nerves  may  cause  severe  neuralgias ;  punctures 
of  the  nerves  occasion  often  terrible  neuralgia,  lasting  long  after  tJie 
injury,  and  associated  with  tremors  and  even  convulsions  of  the  mus- 
cle supplied  by  the  injured  nerve. 

The  fibrous  enlargement  which  is  left  after  the  inflammation  has 
subsided  may  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  neuralgia,  which  nothing 
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but  division  of  the  nerve  will  relieve.  If  a  nerve  becomes  involved 
in  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound  or  burn,  severe  neuralgia  will  result;  also 
if  a  nerve  be  severed  by  an  injury. 

Chloroform  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  topical  irritants  io  neural- 
gia that  we  possess,  and  the  profession  is  probably  familiar  with  M. 
Brown-Sequard*s  conclusion  recently  advanced, "  That  chloroform 
applied  to  the  skin  of  an  animal  produces  a  local  anesthesia  without 
passing  through  the  circulatory  system/*  It  must  be  applied  so  as 
to  intensely  irritate  the  extremities  of  the  peripheral  cutaneous  nerves, 
and  even  in  the  severe  pains  of  locomotor  ataxy,  through  the  rela- 
tions of  the  peripheral  sensitive  nerves  with  the  posterior  spinal  roots, 
it  alleviates  these  pains  very  markedly.  The  treatment  of  neuralgic 
pains  by  mechanical  vibrations  is  of  much  interest  now,  being  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Vigoroux,  of  France ;  and  from  my  own  experience 
with  localized  faradization,  irritating  the  skin  by  the  mechanical 
vibrations  of  the  induced  current  of  electricity  in  cases  of  sciatica 
and  locomotor  ataxia,  I  can  partially  confirm  his  theory  as  a  practi- 
cal one*  I  have  certainty  seen  rapid  relief  of  pain  by  such  peripheral 
irritation.  The  galvanic  current  also  relieves  pain  by  its  revulsive 
effect  when  other  agents  htivc  proved  ineflTectuaK  Dr.  V^igoroux's 
experiments  tn  treating  and  relieving  pain  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork,  causing  an  anaesthesia  in  recurrent  neuralgias,  I  have 
not  yet  employed*  Dr.  Vigoroux  claims  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork  have  the  same  physiological  action  in  alleviating  pain  as 
has  electricity.  The  action  of  the  vibrations  is  localized  by  arming 
the  terminal  point  of  the  tuning-fork  with  a  wooden  button,  which 
is  applied  over  the  nerve  which  is  the  seat  of  pain,  the  terminal  disc 
not  to  be  of  a  diameter  exceeding  one  centimetre.  The  effects  are 
said  to  be  the  most  rapid  when  the  applications  are  over  a  sensitive 
ncrv^c-plexus.  When  applied  near  tlie  foramina,  where  the  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  pass  out,  the  relief  from  the  pain  Is  rapid. 
Also  in  hemicrania  or  migraine,  when  the  vibrations  were  communi- 
cated to  the  cranial  walls  rapidly,  the  pain  was  quickly  relieved*  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  truth  of  these  statements,  as  they  accord 
entirely  with  my  own  series  of  experiments  with  the  induced  or 
magnetic  current  of  electricity  for  the  relief  of  facial  neuralgia  and 
migraine*  In  my  experiments  I  have  not  found  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  vibrations  seemed  to  matter  much,  local  anaesthesia  and  analge- 
sia being  produced  in  typical  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves^  and  also  in  migraine,  in  both  instances. 
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In  concluding  this  article  on  neuralpria,  I  wish  to  allude  to  nerve- 
stretching  for  the  relief  of  the  neuralgic  pain  in  locomotor  ataxy. 
The  nerve  should  be  reached  by  an  incision  two  and  a  half  inches 
long;  a  grooved  director,  with  the  convexity  upward,  is  then  to  be 
passed  under  the  nerve  to  be  stretched,  and  then,  by  grasping  the 
two  ends  of  the  director,  traction  may  be  made  on  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  nerve,  with  sufficient  force  to  lift  it  about 
two  inches.  There  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  nerve  by  this  opera- 
tion, which  I  propose  to  have  performed,  in  all  cases  of  mine  here- 
after, whenever  necessary  to  relieve  the  **  lightning"  pains  of  loco- 
motor  ataxy*  The  sciatic,  crural,  median,  and  radial  nerves  may  all, 
I  think,  be  very  advantageously  stretched  in  these  cases,  not  only 
with  great  relief  to  pain,  but  with  great  improvement  to  incoordina- 
tion ;  and,  I  think,  this  comparatively  new  operation  will  have  great 
success  in  the  hands  of  skilful  operators. 

Professor  Erb,  of  Heidelberg,  in  writing  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  neuralgia,  speaks  as  follows  respecting  electricity  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence certainly  confirms  the  truth  of  his  statement : 

Electricity  has  recently  become  the  most  imptrtant  reme<ly  in  the  treatment  of  ncural- 
gift  in  con^sequence  of  ihc  brilliant  lucce^s  that  has  attended  its  application  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  no  other  disease  are  ihe  re<tuU*;  of  elcctro-therapeuLicai 
treatment  w>  certainly  established  m  in  neuralgia.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  now 
in  constant  use,  the  galvanic  current  (continuous  current!  is  found  to  he  the  more  active 
and  applicable  to  a  greater  variety  of  forms  of  disease  than  faradic  electricity,  Faradic 
electricity  (the  interrupted  current)  ts  chkHy  useful  in  peripheric  neuralgia,  when  the 
nerves  can  be  reached  by  the  corrcnt,  and  in  cases  where  no  remarkable  anatomicaj 
change,  as  neuritis  or  the  like  is  present,  and  tljui  especially  in  the  so-called  purely  idio- 
pathic or  **  habitual  **  neunilgia. 

The  galvanic  current  ha*  at  least  the  »ame  action  upon  peripheric  neuralgia,  whilst, 
in  addition,  it  is  very  effective  in  the  central  and  deep-sealed  forms  of  the  disease  (cere- 
bral and  spina)  neuralgias  and  neuralgia  of  the  roots  of  nerres).  Moreover^  bry  its  *'  cata* 
lytic**  effect^ — lliat  is  to  My^hy  its  influence  on  the  vessels,  upon  exudation  and  the  pro* 
cesses  of  nutrition, — ^it  e«erta  a  wide  effect  on  those  neuralgias  which  are  influenced  by 
the  faradic  current  Tlicrc  are  two  methods  of  applying  faradic  electricity  (interrupted 
current);  a*  liy  conducting  a  jitrong  current  of  the  secondary  spiral  for  a  few  minutes 
through  the  nerve  by  means  of  moist  electrodes,  one  of  them  being  placed  on  the  nerve- 
trunk  aa  near  as  possible  to  its  central  origin ;  this  plan  must,  for  the  most  pan,  be  fre- 
quently repeated*  S.  By  producing  energetic  irritation  of  the  skin  with  an  electric  bru»ih, 
in  the  region  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  at  its  point  of  emergence  and  over  the 
points  douloureux.  The  application  of  galvanic  ctectncity  ii  especially  intended  to 
modify  the  nutritive  processes  taking  place  in  the  ncnre^  to  produce  the  so-called  cata- 
lytic effects,  and  to  lower  the  irritahitity  of  die  nenes.  The  result  of  its  application, 
cither  according  to  the  polar  or  the  direction  method,  fteems  to  be  equally  gomi.  In  the 
polar  meihod,  the  anode  (positive  electrode)  la  applied  hni  upon  the  nerve  trunk  (when 
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poniblep  in  the  immediate  xicinity  of  tbe  proper  focu*  of  the  disciisc)  and  then  upan  the 
point  douloureux,  And  the  cathode  (negntive  electrode)  upon  sume  lodilTercDi  point 

In  the  direclion  Tneth<><t,  the  descending  dirvction  is  used  hy  prefercnci*,  a.nd  the  Anode 
(positive  electrode)  is  then  to  be  pUced  upon  the  plexus  or  upon  the  roots  of  the  nerve, 
and  the  cathode  (negative  electrode)  ts  to  be  placed  upon  the  nerve^runk  and  the  pain- 
ful points.  Aa  a  rule,  the  duration  of  the  sitting  should  be  short,  extending  over  ixom 
two  to  eight  minutes,  and  repealed  daily,  or  every  other  day. 

The  strength  of  the  current  must  in  general  be  moderate.  The  effects  arc  usually  ea- 
pericnced  at  once,  and  continue  for  a  variable  period,  from  two  or  three  to  twenty«roii7 
hours,  ultimately,  after  a  Tahable  number  of  sittings,  becoming  pecmanesit. 

On  cases  treated  successfully  by  the  spine-bag,  Dr.  John  Chap- 
man^ Physician  to  the  Farringdon  Dispensary,  London,  says : 

The  cure  of  neuralgia,  whether  the  disease  be  treated  by  drugs  given  internally,  or  by 
aii))lic4lions  of  variouiiL  Limls  at  the  seat  of  pain,  or  by  the  two  mctliods  conjointly,  is 
confessedly  almost  always  difficult,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  impoissible.     The 
cases  rejKjrted  below  have  been  treated  by  a  method  altogether  new.     By  statitig  cACh 
case  with  extreme  brevity,  I  am  enabled  to  present  at  one  %'tcw  within  a  small  compass  the 
results  of  several  experiments;  and  I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  they  may  produce  such  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  profes!»tonal  readers  as  may  impel  them  to  acquaint  them* 
selves  with  the  fKithotogical  and  therapeutical  principles  of  which  these  results  are  an 
expression,     I  shall  hereaf\er  publish  an  exposition  of  those  principles,  illusimled  hy 
reports  of  cases  tt$  txUftstf^  and  ^hall  then  give  a  full  description  of  the  treatment  adopted. 
t.  farial  A^<Hralgia, — T.  H.,  a  gentleman^  aged  35,  who  had  been  s%ifrcring  during 
the  previous  fortnight,  requested  my  advice   March   iS,   1865,     He  was  in  great  pain, 
wJMch  had  l»cen  continuous  from  the  previous  day.  and  which  had  wholly  dejiriired  him 
of  sleep.     The  pain  wa^  chieBy  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  head;  but  during  the 
morning  preceding  my  visit  the  left  side  had  become  invaded.     The  affected  parts  irrre 
very  tender,  and  somewhat  swollen*    The  head  was  rather  hot,  the  face  flushed,  the 
tongue  thinly  coatctl  with  whitish  fur;  pulse  92,  full  and  strong.    Several  medicines  pre- 
scribed by  two  phy>icians  in  succession  had  proved  of  no  avail* 

I  applied  a  ten-inch  spinal  watcr^bag,  ointaimng  water  at  tjo^  F,  to  the  cervioo  dorsal 
region,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  patient's  room.  Within  half  an  hour  I  returned, 
when  I  found  him  asleep.  The  treatment  was  continued  for  two  days  by  means  of  heat ; 
afterwards  I  used  ice  (at  first  in  the  lumbar  region),  and  from  the  time  he  &rsi  fell  asleep 
he  continued  free  of  pain,  which  has  not  since  returned, 

at.  Facial  Ncurai^a, — ^Frlulein  S„  aged  about  15,  consulted  me  February  3,  1867, 
on  account  of  neuralgia  affecting  the  infra>orbital  and  dental  branches  of  the  trifacial 
nerve*  The  pain  was  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the  face,  but  was  sometimes  most  acute 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  tlie  other ;  it  increased  at  night,  and  kept  her  awake  the  greater 
port  of  each  night.  She  had  been  suffering  in  this  way  for  aliout  three  week).  li>efore  I 
Mw  her.  Her  general  heaJlh  was  good.  The  affected  part  presented  no  trace  of 
hypersemia. 

She  was  treated  by  means  of  ice,  and  experienced  almost  Immediate  relief.  After 
three  days  of  treatment  she  felt  and  slept  very  much  better;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day  the  pain  had  wholly  ceased.  Nearly  a  year  afterwards  she  told  me  that  it  had 
never  returned. 

3.  Facial  Neuralgia, — Mademoiselle  M.,  aged  ao,  consulted  me  in  .August,  1867,  wh« 
she  was  suffering  from   acute  facial  neuralgia,  the  chief  fod  of  which  were  ihc  infn 
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orbital  for&iDcn  and  the  tnenUl  faramen  of  the  right  %\de.  The  extreme  |witi  ciime  on 
in  fits,  sometimes  at  8  a.m.,  someiimc*  at  3  P.M.;  but  between  the  paroxysms  the  face 
cutilinucrd  to  ache»  and  at  times  the  paticat  had  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head.  She  had! 
suffered  in  this  way  about  a  rortnight  before  coming  to  me,  and  hod  had  several  similar 
attack.s  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  trcaimeni  coniisted  in  the  application  of  the  double  columned  hot  watcrlKig, 
The  malady  was  immediately  subdued;  no  di'itinct  paroxysm  occurred  after  the  first 
appticaiion  of  heat;  all  pain  rapidly  and  completely  sukisided,  and  since  that  date  has 
not  returned. 

4.  Dmtal  Neuralgia. — A.  W.  %.^  a  Russian  gentleman,  suffering  from  denial  neu. 
ralgia.  consulted  me  in  September,  1867.  The  malady  was  chieBy  confined  to  the  leetti 
of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw,  but  no  particular  tooth  or  teeth  seemed  to  be  especiallx 
aflected.  The  pain  was  intermittent,  and  so  severe  as  to  interfere  seriously  widi  the 
[jatieut's  daily  occupation.  No  cause  of  the  disorder,  which  had  continued  ^ome  weeks^ 
could  be  discovered ;  ajid  the  face»  so  far  from  showing  any  sign  of  hyperemia  over  the 
seat  of  pain,  seemed  cooler  than  normal,  In  the  cour>.e  of  the  fir^l  ^a^  of  ireaiment  by 
means  of  the  spinal  icebag,  the  pain  was  completely  subdued;  the  cold  was  persisted  in 
for  some  time,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  stay  in  England  he  continued 
free  fri:>m  sulTering. 

5»  Denial  Neuralgia, — H.  E.,  female,  aged  21,  suffering  from  violent  and  continuoui 
pain,  spreading  over  the  teeth  and  gums  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  cunsultcd  me 
January  17,  1868.  The  pain  was  most  intense  in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  rhc  left  side;  ste 
had  intense  headache  also.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  were  notably  hotter  than  normal^ 
and  she  complained  of  great  heat  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  in  the  gunts  which 
were  swollen  and  sore.  During  the  previous  week  she  had  had  several  teeth  stopped 
with  gold;  one  of  them  became  most  especially  painful;  and  there  was  threatening  of 
an  abscess  at  its  root. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  cold  across  the  occiput,  and  of  heat  over 
the  cilio  spinal  region, — in  the  first  instance  separately,  and  afterwards  simultaneously. 
The  pain  was  speedily  and  completely  annulled ;  it  recurred,  and  was  again  annulled  by 
the  same  method  on  several  occoNioas,  The  patient  voUinlecred  the  stalement  that» 
during  the  application  of  the  heat,  her  mouth  became  perceptibly  cooler, 

6.  Facial  and  Brmhial  Neuralgia. ~^^xr^  A.  T.,  aged  44,  first  consulted  me  at  the 
Farringdon  Dispensary,  Decemtier  28,  1S67,  when  she  was  sutfering  from  neuralgia  of 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  and  along  Ihe  right  shoulder  and  arm,  emend- 
ing to  the  fingers.  The  right  half  of  the  tongue  was  also  a^ecled.  The  pain,  which 
was  exactly  limited  to  the  median  line,  was  described  by  the  patient,  **  like  as  if  aome- 
thing  is  pulling  the  flesh  otf  the  lx)ne,  it's  so  dreadful,  and  sometimes  as  if  the  parts  were 
screwed  up  in  a  vice.'* 

She  was  treated  by  means  of  ice  applied  along  the  whole  «pjne.  She  improved  imme- 
diately and  rapidly,  and,  as  early  as  January  t5th,  informed  me  that  she  had  not  had  "a 
bit  of  neuralgia''  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  Up  to  this  date  (Febniar|r 
aid),  the  pins  have  not  returned. 

7.  Infercailal  and  Hypogastric  Neuralgia. — Miss  E,,  who  first  consulted  me  January 
14,  1S65,  complained  of  extreme  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  vertebrae,  eatending  outwards  and  thence  forwards  to  the  right  hypogastric  region. 
The  pain  hati  ctmtinucd  everyday  and  nighl,  with  occaj^ional  intervaU  of  three  or  four 
hours*  release  from  sufiTering,  and  had  lasted  about  twenty  years.  The  pain  was  so  dis- 
tressing and  weanng  that  the  patient'^  strength  had  Ltecome  much  impaired*  especially  by 
lots  of  sleep,  and  >he  was  unable  to  undertake  any  regtdar  occupation.     The  only  sleep 
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sbe  could  get  was  induced  by  bnndy  «nd  tiJircrilies.  She  suffered  also  t^ouly  evrnr 
monting,  and  frequently  tbrougfaoot  the  diy  from  JUiu&cAf  and  occasiomdly  vomilcd 
••  water/* 

1  directed  the  poitienl  to  leave  off  bf«ndy»  opium,  and  fnorphtA  at  once  and  entirety,, 
and  treated  her  chiefly  by  means  of  ice  along  the  Iviwer  half  of  the  !»pin<-  As  earty  as 
February  i4<h,  the  patient  was  enabled  to  say  to  me» — **  During  the  la&t  few  nights  I 
have  slept  throughout  the  night  without  being  disturbed  at  all,  an  experience  quite  acv 
to  me/'  On  the  Hrst  of  ihe  fiUiowing  April  she  infofmed  me  that  &he  bftd  alreibdy  been 
many  diy^  ahMjluteiy  free  from  poLin,  The  nausea  and  vomiting  had  leased,  ajid  the 
bowels  had  becotuc  *•  open  every  <Uy — quite  a  new  feature.**  1  have  aiace  beard  ffom 
limp  to  time  that  this  patient  cominuc*  wcIL 

B,  /nierccjtiai  AVuraijpa, — A  man  came  to  the  Farrtngdon  Dtspen.^aiy,  October  ^, 
1867,  and  complained  to  Dr.  Dry^dalc,  whose  patients  I  was  iceing  with  hi  on,  of  aciite 
pain  along  one  tide  of  the  cheu ;  no  ai^i»ignah]e  ciuse  for  it  could  l>e  detected,  and  we 
regarded  it  as  a  case  of  intcrcofital  niuralgia^  I  recommended  the  application  of  the 
spinal  ice-Jiag  along  ihe  dorsal  spine  twice  a  day.  *•  Sometime  afterwards/*  as  Dr,  Drys- 
*lalc  reUlc'il  lo  ihe  Harveian  Society,  "  the  man  relumed  to  the  dispensary  looking  so 
delighted  that  the  doctor  asked  him  what  was  giving  him  so  much  pleasure?  when  he 
rc|.ilicil  that  the  *  ice-bag  had  done  him  a  world  of  good ;  it  had  taken  away  all  his  pain 
with  wonderful  quickness/  " 

9.  Jnttrct^iai  Neuraigia. — Mary  D.,  aged  51,  first  seen  by  me  November  27,  1867, 
complained  of  intense  pain  over  the  Kght  shoulder,  between  the  scapulie  and  along  the 
right  &ide  of  the  chest.  During  the  attacks  of  pain,  which  came  on  and  went  away  sud- 
denly, the  flesh,  she  said,  quivered  and  tingled.  She  felt  her  body  bent  down  as  if  she 
could  wot  move  it  for  fear  of  the  pain. 

She  was  treated  by  the  application  of  the  spinal  ice-bag  along  the  lower  half  of  the  spine 
during  an  hour  twice  a  day.  The  patient  was  surprised  to  i^nd  herself  already  'fuitc  tree 
from  pain  during  November  29th  and  30th,  Early  in  December  it  recurrc*!  very  slightly, 
but  on  the  t8ih  she  ^aid  she  remained  free  from  neuralgia,  except  slight  pain  in  the  evco- 
ing  when  fatigued  by  her  work ;  she  became  much  stronger,  and  was  not  so  **  nervous;** 
by  December  sHtb  all  pain  had  gone;  and  February  26th,  when  I  last  saw  her,  it  had 
not  returned. 

10.  CAeU'Afke. — October  21 »  1867^  1  was  asked  at  the  Farringdon  Dispensary  by  Dr. 
Dry^lale  to  prescribe  far  one  of  his  padents,  Maria  Williams,  aged  22,  who  was  then 
luflcring  from  continuous  aching  beneath  the  right  cUtvicle,  together  with  **  dreadful 
pains  **  in  the  head,  dizziness,  heaviness  in  the  morning,  and  profuse  teucorrhcca,  which 
had  lasted  several  months, 

1  prescriWd  the  application  of  a  narrow  16-inch  tce-bag  along  the  spine  during  jc/ 
twice  a  day, — the  bottom  of  the  bag  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra. 

October  26th.  The  patient  reported  that  the  ke^bag  had  done  her  "  a  wonderful  deal 
of  good;"  that  the  leucorHuea  had  stopped^  and  that  o// her  head  8ym|)tom5  hod  van- 
ished. 1  requested  her  to  persist  in  the  treatment  previously  prescribed.  By  November 
2d  ihe  pain  beneath  the  right  clavicle  had  quite  ceased,  and  no  oue  of  all  her  troubles 
previously  got  rid  of  had  recurred. 

tl.  Mammary^  Ovarian,  atid  Uttrint  N'eHrolgia, — H.  M.,  a  girl  aged  ty,  who  was 
fif!!t  seen  by  me  February  24,  1863,  and  who  was  suffering  from  daily  attacks  of  epilepsy 
(yv/tV  mal)^  compkined  of  extreme  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left  ovary,  which  was  tender 
on  prcmure,  and  increasingly  so  immediately  before  the  patient's  menstrual  periods;  also 
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of  ptkin  in  the  ligltt  msmmB,  which  was  considerably  Urger  th^ui  the  left,  and  of  **  fearful 
cutting  painst*'  in  the  womb  during  mcnstniation* 

]  treated  this  case  chiefly  by  means  of  iced^water  applied  along  the  spine.  The  result 
was  com[iletc  cessation  of  the  mammary,  ovariani  and  uterine  pains ;  the  mammae  be> 
came  of  Cf|ua!  size;  and  the  epileptic  vertigo,  which  had  continued  many  yciirs.  ceased 
entiicly  a  month  after  the  treatment  t>egan,  and  has  never  recurred. 

12.  A^earat^a  t^f  the  Legs, — I  was  consulted  June  25,  1867.  by  Mr.  ,  M.P.,  aged 

49,  who  complained  of  excruciating  neuralgia  in  the  legs.    The  pain  was  of  (he  ordinary 

ring,  sbooling,  and  i^tabbing  kind,  somciimes  in  one  limb,  sometimes  in  the  other,  and 
Cling  one  heel  almost  continuously.  This  was  often  so  acutely  tender  that  be  could 
bear  to  touch  the  ground  with  it.  As  a  rule  the  patient  suffered  moit  at  night,  and 
Cflatd  rarely  get  any  refreshing  sleep.  The  malady  came  on  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
hiad  recurred  at  intervals  ever  afterwards.  Until  the  morning  he  came  to  me  he  had 
never  been  free  of  intense  pnin  for  nineteen  days.  The  patient  was  in  the  habi[  of  (Srintc* 
ing  daily  alxiut  a  pint  of  sherry,  which  I  advised  him  to  give  up. 

The  treatment  consi)^ted  in  the  application  of  a  spinal  ice-bag  along  the  lumbar  and 
the  tower  half  of  the  donal  vertcbraf.  The  patient  informetl  me,  July  25th,  that,  "prac- 
tically speaking,*'  he  had  had  no  pain  since  he  began  the  treatment,  and  that  he  had  slejit 
well,  I  advised  jicrMrvcrance  with  the  ice,  and  abstinence  from  wine.  The  patient  wnjte 
to  me,  August  21st,**  I  continue  to  receive  great  benefit  from  the  icc  applicalion,  and 
&halt  continue  it  *'  The  pain  afterwards  recurred  in  a  mitigated  form,  but  was  grcDtty 
sutxlucd  l)y  the  ice,  and,  I  incline  to  believe,  would  be  quite  cured  if  the  patient  would 
wholly  abstain  from  wine. 

13.  General  Neurntgia^ — June  22,  1855,  I  was  consulted  by  Lortl ,  on  account  of 

neuralgia  affecting  different  parts  of  the  body ;  the  walh  of  the  chest  and  the  lower  z%^ 
trcmities  were  chietly  involved.  The  attacks  generally  came  on  suddenly,  and  lasted 
aliout  fifteen  hours,  sometimes  longer.  The  pains  were  of  an  acute,  «4abbing,  and  seem- 
ingly  spasmodic  character,  and  were  often  brought  on  by  vigorous  muscular  exercise, 
es|>ectally  deer-slalking,  which  his  lordship  is  very  fon«l  of,  but  which  his  attacks  either 
cut  short  or  prevented  him  from  indulging  in. 

I  prescril»ed  the  application  of  icc  along  the  spine,  and  five  grains  of  citrate  of  iron 
and  rjuiiiine  during  a  few  days  at  a  time  occasionally.  When  I  saw  the  patient  agnin^ 
April  27,  1866,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  applied  the  spinal  ice-bag  as  directed  during 
several  weeks  at  a  lime  at  three  succes-^ive  periods  since  he  connulicd  roe.  He  declared 
himself  so  greatly  improved  that  he  had  been  quite  free  from  his  malaily  for  long  j3criods 
together;  that,  when  it  had  recurrerl,  the  paias  had  been  comparatively  slight;  that  he 
could  resume  violent  exercises,  including  deer-stalking,  without  bringing  on  an  attack  i 
and  that  in  his  opinion,  had  he  continued  the  treatment  regularly  for  a  longer  timc^  he 
ihould  have  been  completely  cured, 

14.  Cenerul  Neuralgia. — Hannah  E,  complained  to  me,  January  4,  t86JB.  at  the  r*ar- 
ringdon  Dispensary,  of  great  pain  in  all  the  four  limbs,  but  mi>*«t  especially  in  the  Bngcrs 
and  toes,  and  in  the  left  side  over  a  spot  aliout  the  sire  of  half-a  crown  ;  of  headache 
each  morning;  of  ♦•  dreadful'*  backache;  and  of  ejccessive  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
involving  the  necessity  of  urinaring  about  every  6ve  minutes. 

She  waj^  treated  by  the  apijlication  of  the  lumbar  icebog,  9c/,  twice  a  day.  Within  a 
week  tie  pain  in  the  liinlis  was  almost  wholly  gone.  By  (he  15th  of  January  it,  as  well 
as  her  headaches,  had  cjuite  ceased;  her  back  was  much  better;  and  she  was  obliged  to 
micturate  only  about  every  hour.  On  the  5th  of  February  she  reported  herself  free  from 
every  pAJli  on  account  of  which  she  had  consulted  me,  and  the  irritability  of  the  bLidder 
WM  SO  mach  ksftened,  that  Jthc  i*as  only  troubled  with  it  at  intervola  of  Al>out  90^ 
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On  certaiii  forms  of  visceral  neuralgia,  Dr  Clifford  Allbutt,  Leeds, 
says : 

[Ncttmtgta  of  Tntemal  argaiis  lias  on\y  latt ly  rrcdved  the  Rttentton  whicli  it  deserve.] 
GmiTfti^ia  ts,  (lerbAps,  the  odmmanest  fonn  of  pain,  from  which  some  neorotic  pxtSenU 
ftti/Ter,  aiiij  it  really  is  m>  easy  to  Ji!»tingiii?kh  from  dy>pepj>ia,  tliat  one  nsgrcts  iHc  more 
they  30  commonly  are  coafouoded.  Its  occuircncc  in  the  persons  I  have  described  oiAkes 
it  scftnrcly  tiecc&^aiy  to  itld  that  ii  b  fjLr  commoner  to  women  thjin  10  men.  I  do  not  re- 
member  ever  seeing  it  as  a  t«rval  foitn  rif  malaHous  disease.  Our  present  pltyMulogicad 
knowledge  dU»crctli»v  its  suppti-^cd  eonnectlun  with  the  ccrlbc  plexus, xnd  refers  ibcscjit  of 
|»ftiti  rather  to  the  v*gus ;  this»  inctecti,  our  clintc^il  knowledge  supports,  for  Aji»4te  ha* 
ihownthat  g3»lrmlgU  often  run*  with  angina  nml  with  asthnia.  It  occurs  mc«lly  ai'ter  the 
fuUnwln^;  faihiiins  x  Sudilcn  aiu!  violent  puin  may  *ici/c  the  gastric  region,  m^!  *  'f»g 

rijjht  into  the  epigastrium,  «»omctime*  darting  through  to  the  tiacUi  »«imetiniiL  ^  at 

alinuM  all  the  sternal  rct»i*m,  wunctimes  twisting  and  griping  from  the  epigastrium  round 
ihc  faUe  ribs  to  the  left  The  attacks  msiy  come  on  so  »udrlcnly  as  (in  one  ca*e  now  un- 
der my  carcl  to  interrupt  the  *u0erer  in  conversation*  Mid  drive  him  into  another  room  to 
writhe  in  ^cret,  or  they  may  come  nn  more  gntdually,  and  never  reach  any  great  degree 
ofinteo'.ity.  In  either  case  they  have  periods  of  grcnter  and  less  severity,  and  of  actual 
femi&sion,  long  or  short.  Pressure,  as  in  colic,  gcncrariy  relieves  rather  tham  a^* 
gravateii,  and  the  attack  posse's  off  to  recur  at  Intervals  which  seldom  seem  to  observe 
»ny  remarkable  constancy.  With  the  sensory  disturbances  are  often  associateJ  iiuitor 
dtsurdt-r^.  In  one  marked  caiie — that,  to  which  1  have  already  alluded — the  stomach  is 
the  seat  of  volcanic  movemcnis  of  a  flatulent  character,  as  flatulence  is  associated  also  with 
Ibdoniinjil  colic.  Twistitigi  and  irrrsisiible  gatherings  of  wtt>d,  which  belch  loudly  from 
the  thrttat,  may  accom^iany,  follow,  or  replace  the  gastralgia,  are  dreaded  by  the  patient 
as  much  as  the  pain,  and  ore  amenable  to  like  i^albatives, — to  subcutaneous  morphia,  for 
Instance, — while  they  set  all  alkalies,  CArminatives,  antiscfttics,  and  stomachics  at  utter 
ticditnce.  In  other  instances  some  catarrh  of  the  stomaclt  is  associated  with  ga«4ralj^, 
a*  diarrhcra  may  accompany  '*  intcralgia,''  but  this  is  less  common.  More  comninn  U 
vomirtng,  which  may  be  s[)asmodic,  or  may  be  a  revolt  of  the  hyperar-sthetic  stomach 
against  (he  touch  of  the  food.  In  the  cose  of  Sanih  S.,  which  I  shsill  presently  describe, 
the  vomit tng  was  a  very  prominent  symptom.  In  some  coiies  functional  disturbances, 
ct)«e where  seem  not  only  to  be  au  outcome  of  the  same  general  habtt,  but  to  be  directly 
consequent  upon  the  gastralgia  itself,  though,  of  course,  this  is  harrl  to  prove.  Irrimblc 
4ieart  and  wiry  pulse,  however,  are  very  often  associated  with  gastralgia  in  a  way  which 
«cenis  rather  <lircct  than  indirect.  Asthma  and  angina  seem  rarely  lo  have  the  direct 
but  often  the  indirect  connection,  as  they  occur,  not  ai  the  same  time,  but  at  diffctent 
lime*  in  the  same  person.  Spasm  of  the  abfiominal  walls  is  often  present;  perhaps  we 
should  Always  tind  it  if  we  >trippcd  the  patient.  The  recti  abdominis  arc  knotted  and 
the  belly  and  epigastrium  are  nipped  into  hollows.  This  ts  mainly  a  reHex  act,  and  the 
parts  are  al  once  released  (as  I  have  had  occasion  twice  to  notice)  by  a  few  vrhifB  of 
chlon>form.  '*  Points  douloureux  *' seem  scarcely  to  exist ;  certainly  the  epigastrium  is 
rarely  so  tender  as  in  dyspepsia  and  gastritis.  Most  persons,  nnlrss  of  a  very  vigorotts 
and  hard  condition,  have  occasional  tender  vcrlebne;  and  few  women  will  not  complain 
of  difference*  rti  places  when  the  spinous  processes  are  successively  pressed.  The  parox- 
y)*ms  may  give  way  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  or  they  may  vanish  slowly  ;  the  tmcnals 
arc  g,cnerally  complete,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  motor  disiurbanccs  may  intervene  ami  tbc 
interval  be  divcrsi6ed  by  uncontrollable  belching  or  capricious  vomiting.  Nausea,  ! 
Ihmk,  is  tare.     Now,  from  what  ha^  gone  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contusion  be- 
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twcen  gastralgia  and  dyspepsia  is  not  to  be  excused.  There  is  no  sharp  pain  from  the 
epiga'ilrium  to  the  shoulders,  consc(iuent  only  upon  injection  of  food,  and  relieved  by 
vomiting  or  the  prone  position.  The  pain  takes  its  own  times  of  ebb  and  flow  quite  in- 
dependently of  digestion,  for  in  some  cases  indeed  food  gives  relief;  not  long  ago  I 
almost  curctl  a  gastralgia  by  advising  a  patient,  who  had  been  starved  for  dyspepsia,  to 
go  home  and  live  as  generously  as  he  could  for  a  fortnight.  He  was  utterly  amazed  to 
find  that,  so  far  from  being  the  worse  for  it,  he  was  actually  better  and  better.  Nor  are 
there  any  truly  dyspeptic  symptoms;  the  tongue  is  rarely  coated;  red  at  tip  and  edges 
it  may  be,  but  often  it  is  of  thoroughly  normal  aspect ;  nor  do  the  other  symptoms,  as 
observed  in  the  secretions,  in  abnormal  vomits,  risings,  acidity,  and  the  like,  bear  out 
the  supposition  of  present  dyspepsia.  At  the  same  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  these 
neurotics  is  often  irritable,  and  may  also  be  subject  to  intercurrent  catarrh.  In  the  va- 
porous neuralgics  the  tongue  is  frequently  large,  flabby,  and  white  at  the  back,  the 
breath  rather  faint  in  odor,  and  constipation  invariable ;  while,  in  the  irritable  neu- 
rotics, the  tongue  is  nearly  always  small  and  often  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  the  breath, 
however,  being  sweet,  and  the  motions,  though  often  consti|>ated,  yet  often  again  run- 
ning into  (liarrh(ra.  Hismuth,  with  small  opiate  additions,  or  oxide  of  silver  are  not 
uncommonly  necessary  in  the  kind  of  dyspepsia  which  may  undoubtedly  complicate 
gastralgia. 

It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  we  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  gastralgia,  for,  instead  of 
admitting  our  weakness,  here  we  are  certainly  strong.  Individual  cases  may,  indeed, 
th\^art  us;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  considerable  relief.  The  continu- 
ous current  I  have  rarely  tried  in  visceral  neuralgias,  and,  gastralgia  being  so  often  a 
complaint  of  women,  it  is  seldom  convenient  to  make  any  local  application  of  this  rem- 
edy. The  first  step  to  be  taken,  after  forming  a  diagnosis,  is  to  assure  the  patient  that 
his  complaint  is  not  dyspei>sia  but  neuralgia,  and  to  put  him  upon  diet  as  liberal  as  the 
worried  stomach  will  tolerate.  This  must  be  done  carefully.  There  are  to  be  no  large 
full  meals,  but  small  quantities  of  light  nutritious  food  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
day.  Rum  and  milk  in  the  morning,  a  little  meat  for  breakfast,  without  much  slop,  a 
raw  egg  or  a  basin  of  soup  at  noon,  a  chop  at  the  luncheon  hour,  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  vegetables  in  mo<leration,  tea  and  bread  and  butter  at  Ave,  meat  and  light  pudding 
at  half-past  six,  with  another  glass  of  wine,  and  before  bed  a  small  cup  of  revalenta,  with 
a  biscuit.  Cod-iiver  oil  will  in  most  or  many  cases  be  required.  And  the  patient,  being 
released  as  to  diet,  must  now  be  strictly  warned  as  to  the  real  causes  of  his  ailment ; 
anxiety  in  home  or  business,  many  important  engagements,  prolonged  suckling,  teaching 
in  schools  during  hours  due  to  relaxation,  reading  at  night,  social  dissipations;  all  these 
causes  of  **  wear  "  must  be  inquired  into  and  disposed  of.  The  next  important  indica- 
tion is  to  administer  such  medicines  as  the  case  seems  to  call  for  on  more  general  grounds. 
Ana'mia,  which  cannot  alone  cause  gastralgia,  but  often  favors  its  manifestation,  must  l>e 
met  by  steel  and  aloes.  I  think  Dr.  Anstie  has  said  that  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  iron  seems  to  have  a  special  power  over  neuralgia, — a  power  which  can  scarcely 
!)c  due  to  a  mere  improvement  in  the  blood.  This  may  be  so ;  certainly  in  one  case  of  ob- 
stinate frontal  neuralgia,  with  a  white  lock  of  hair,  which  was  long  under  my  hands,  and 
in  which  everything,  galvanism  included,  had  failed ;  in  this  case,  large  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  the  sesc|uichl<iride  succeeded  better  than  any  other  remedy.  But  the  same 
thing  used  to  be  said  concerning  the  carbonate  of  iron,  and  probably  with  equal  truth  ; 
so  that  the  special  virtue,  if  any,  resides  in  the  metal,  and  not  in  one  of  its  salts  alone. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  iron  we  have  two  kinds  of  value ;  its  value  in  ordinary 
small  doses  and  in  mild  forms,  when  it  removes  simple  ansemia,  and  its  value  in  large 
doses,^oses  such  as  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  iron,  or  of  twenty  to 
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tkiity  drofK  of  the  »«qttichloride  tincture, — when  it  *ecms,  apftit  from  the  presence  of 
mny  ctefinttc  juixmia^  to  have  a  special  effect  in  nio<lifying  the  morbid  state  of  nerve  tissue* 
The  same  is  true  in  some  sense  of  quinine^  This  drug  may  be  used  in  commcm  doses 
of  about  a  grain  fts  a  simple  tonic,  or  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  grains  &s  an  anodyne. 
But  t  have  here  to  refer  to  its  use  in  the  former  way  only,  for  large  do«es  of  quinine 
seem  to  have  little  palliative  value  in  gastralgia,  a  fact  which  surprised  me,  seeing  that 
the  trigeminal  centre  and  the  vaso^motor  centre,  over  which  ihey  have  such  power^  axe 
close  to  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus.  Probably,  however,  quinine  governs  trigeminal  ocu- 
ralgia  indirectly  thmugh  the  intermediation  of  vaso  motor  change.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
small  doses  of  quinine  with  strychnine  make  a  capital  chronic  medicine  for  gastndgiA; 
but  large  doses,  as  rapid  agents,  in  this  ailment  seem  impotent.  In  the  above  combina* 
tion  the  str>'cbnine  is,  however,  the  more  valuable  element,  and  few  cases  of  ga^iraigia 
get  on  altogether  without  it.  It  probably  acts  best  when  given  under  the  skin  i  but,  until 
baffled  in  other  attempts,  one  scarcely  resorts  to  this  form  of  ad  mini  sir  At  ton.  In  the  few 
instances  where  I  have  thus  tried  it,  I  have  seen  excellent  results.  Small  doi»es  should 
t>e  rej^eatcd  cUtly  for  several  days^  and  the  medicine  carefully  strengthened,  if  necessary^ 
as  its  effects  are  seen.  But  of  all  the  remedies  for  gastralgti  nnenic  is  king^  and  to  the 
use  of  arsenic  I  was  led.  when  ignorant  of  its  use  by  others,  by  noting  the  frei|iient  con* 
ciirrence  of  certain  skin  affections  with  gastnilgia.  Ectema,  psoriasis,  lichen,  herpes* 
urticaria,  all  run  with  gastralgia  in  the  iniuble  neurotics,  and  the  eruptions  generally 
occur  m  active,  spreading,  itching,  hyperacmic,  symmetrical  forms.  In  gouty  pcrstms*  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  generally  circumscribed  and  chronic.  Arsenic,  then,  has  some 
remarkable  power,  not  over  skin  aHections  in  grneral,  but  as  they  occur  in  these  nett* 
rotics;  and  it  likewise  cures  or  relieves  their  migraine,  their  tics,  their  asthma,  their  an- 
gina^  their  gasiralgia,  their  colic,  their  capricious  diarrhoea.  Arsenic  has  not  any  specific 
power  over  skin  affections  merely  as  such,  and  hence  the  frequent  disappointment  of  those 
who  so  u>e  it ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  modifier  of  a  certain  peculiar  constitutional  hal^it,  of 
which,  probably  by  way  of  the  nervous  system,  it  obviates  the  morbid  tendencies*  I 
always  prescribe  Fowler's  solution  in  any  simple  water,  a  dose  of  which,  containing  three 
to  five  drops  of  the  Sf^lution,  is  taken  largely  diluted  thrice  daily  with  meals.  It  should 
be  carefully  pushed  to  the  edge  of  its  physiological  effects.  The  only  palliative  remedjr 
of  any  importance  is  morphia  uited  hy|XKlermtcally,  and  of  this  I  shall  treat  when  [  cotoe 
to  speak  also  of  ovanilgia ;  of  the  lesser  palliatives  the  best,  t  think»  arcethexand  chloro- 
form given  internally  in  small  doses. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  "epileptiform  ncural^'a/'  Francis  E. 
Anstie,  M.  D,,  F,  R,  C.  P.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, has  made  some  important  remarks  upon  the  treatment  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  that  terrible  kind  of  facial  neuralgia  to  which  Trous- 
seau gave  the  name  of  "epileptiform.*' 

Trousaeaa  has  described,  with  the  brilliant  eloquence  so  peculiarly  his  own,  the  tragic 

pros]iect  which  the  sufferer  from  spasmodic  tic  has  before  him ;  how  hopeless  it  is  tliAt 
he  should  obtain  a  cure,  and  how  certain  that  any  relief  obtained  by  remedies  will  be 
followed  1iy  a  return  of  all  his  sufferings.  He  has  laid  it  down  as  an  absolute  law  that 
we  arc  to  expect  nothing  but  a  temporary  respite  or  alleviation;  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
lay  that  this  minor  amount  of  good  is  to  be  procured  by  very  large  and  increasing  doses 
of  opium  better  than  by  any  other  means. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Trousseau's  description  of  spasmodic  facial  neuralgia,  as  a  dis- 


eas«  hopeless  of  cure,  was,  ai  thr  moment,  nearly  correcL  lie  U  evidently  ^penking  of  a 
malady  quite  tiifrcreiU  from  the  milder  neuralgia  which  may  occur  at  any  time  of  lifc,^ — 
a  ncuriitgia  which  is  rare,  h  ciiiihiied  lo  certain  highly  neurotic  families,  and  nhich, 
among  those  families,  only  atuckK  a  limited  number  of  imlivitlunls  who  have  parsed  the 
prime  of  life  and  entered  upon  the  period  of  organic  degeneration.  The  pain  is  of 
frightful  severity,  and  is  all  iJie  more  ttifftcult  to  bear  hccausie  of  the  agonizini;  sudden- 
ne&5  with  which  it  darts  through  the  affected  ncrve»  perhaps  arouj^cd  by  some  rriHing  and 
neceiisary  muikCular  movement,  ^uch  as  ma&tication.  That  very  large  dosei  of  opium  are 
required  to  produce  any  great  impression  on  the  dincaite,  if  the  medicine  be  given  by  the 
stomach,  is  also  perfectly  true,  Thcte  dus«  mu«»t  be  continued,  ami  rapidly  increased, 
with  the  unfailing  effect  of  scriou«»1y  disordering  the  functions  of  digestion  ami  a^>»imtU- 
lion.  And,  after  all,  the  bci.t  result  attainable  iv,  that  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  ther« 
may  be  a  notable  diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  pain,  but  with  the  ceriuinty  thAt, 
sooner  or  later,  it  will  revive  in  all  its  intensity,  and  that  then  opium  nor  anything  else 
will  produce  any  jiereeptible  impression  upon  it.  The  remainder  of  such  a  patknt't  life 
i%  rendered  additionally  miserable,  in  most  coses,  by  a  total  derangement  of  digestion  and 
consequent  failure  of  nutrition. 

Dr.  Ansiie  believes  that  a  very  much  better  result  than  this  may  be  obtained  if  the  maU 
ady  be  treated,  from  an  earlier  uage,  according  to  the  following  plan :  1.  Countcr-irriU' 
lion  of  a  peculiar  kind,  a.  Nutritive  tonics,  3,  Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia^  or 
of  atTopia,  according  to  circumstances. 

t.  Countcr-irriiatinn,  to  be  useful  in  epileptiform  facial  tic,  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  branches  of  the  hfth,but  to  those  of  the  occipital  nerve,  at  the  nape  of  ihe  neck.  A 
blister  in  the  former  situation  is  as  often  hurtful  as  useful;  in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes 
strikingly  efTetiivc  in  gaining  a  short  respite.  And  this  is  of  very  great  impodaQCe  in  thit 
awful  disease,  for  the  mere  fact  of  such  pain  being  allowed  to  continue  is  itself  the  worst 
|)o$sible  omen*  2.  The  assiduouk  use  of  cod-liver  oil^  or  of  some  fatty  substitute  for4t, 
should  be  insisted  on  from  the  first,  and  is  of  the  highest  consequence.  3.  Subcutancoui 
injection  places  us  in  a  totally  ditfcrt^nt  position  toward  the  use  of  opium  in  ^pa^modic 
tic.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  use  of  enormous  doses  of  opium  from  the 
first.  It  will  be  sullkient  to  commence  \hnth  the  use  of  une-sixth  of  a  gram  of  morphim 
Iwtcc  daily*  increa^^ng  this,  if  necessary,  to  one-fourth  and  one-half  a  grain,  and,  in  rare 
cases,  to  one  grain.  If  this  produces,  along  with  the  other  measures,  a  notable  remis- 
sion of  tlie  p;iin,  it  should  be  cautiously  and  stemdily  decreased,  as  circumstances  may 
admit.  In  cases  where  morphia  fails,  atropia  may  be  tried,  in  doses  commencing  at  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain.  The  injection  of  a  less  quantity  than  this  would  probably  be  useless  in 
severe  tic. 

Hopeless  as  wa.s  the  cure  of  thi^  form  of  neuralgia  under  Trousscau*s  plan,  or  any 
other  which  might  be  directed  to  the  ofiject  of  deeply  narcotizing  the  patient,  the  pros* 
pcct  is  by  no  mean*  so  checrlc**$  when  the  subcutaneous  injection  is  employed,  wiih  the 
prei-auiion)»  aljove  mentione*!.  Although  Dr.  Anstie  cannot  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  a 
positive  and  complete  cure  of  a  facial  neuralgia  setting  in  under  the  conditions  which 
have  Viccn  descrilied  as  peculiar  to  this  disease,  it  is  certain  that  the  experience  of  lho%e 
who  have  u^ed  the  subcutaneous  method  extensively  has  proved  that  iVe  attacks  may  be 
kept  at  bay,  and  their  seventy  greatly  mitigated  when  they  occur ;  with  this  general  re- 
sult, that  the  setting  in  of  a  facial  tic  m  the  later  period  of  life,  even  in  a  patient  who«e 
family  and  constitutional  hiMory  is  of  the  worst  augury,  is  no  longer  a  fatal  warning  of 
life  lung  and  scarce  endurable  misery.  The  economy  in  the  necessary  use  uf  opium 
elfected  by  the  use  of  hypodermic  rather  than  gastric  admini»>tration  is  enormous;  and 
ihU  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  given  effect  by  a  single  dose,  but  also 
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(which  is  most  importini  in  regard  to  the  pre&ervaUon  of  digestion  ftncl  nairitiony 
regiArd  to  ihc  rate  pf  Increase  in  the  doses. 

In  (he  ahtivc  rcmafk^^  rcCenttice  hsi%  only  been  h;id  to  tkc*se  iiiode«  of  treument  whidi 
within  the  re^ch  of  eve rj*  pmctitioner.  It  b  necrssary  lo  stale,  howcrer,  ihaC  for 
bf»e  who  are  so  circumstanced  a-s  to  be  able  to  provide  thenuelres  with  proper  appoa^ot 
for  the  i;eneraiton  yf  a  con-^trtm  galvanic  current,  the  (irusiiccts  of  effechng  good  in  eiren 
the  most  i^eemingly  bo|:)ele&&  caves  of  spasmodic  facial  tic  arc  very  greitly  incrca^d.  It 
i&  rm(>oxAd>lc  f<}r  any  candid  per&on  to  %tudy  carefdUy  the  trcatiite  of  Bencdikt  withoat 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  in  the  constant  current  a  remedy  capable  of  effect- 
ing much  more,  in  these  Mivete  ca^^cs,  than  siny  treatment  l>y  <lrug^«  or  any  other  means, 
,  low-tcn«iim  current  from  a  Danieir*  liatiery  (u^ing  fn>m  five  to  tiftc<m  cjcUs,  4ccnrding 
I  circum»lance<i)  AppHct)  daily  \n  sramcft  \i(  a  few  minutest,  ap{iear»  ^metimes  to  entirely 
arrest  fadal  neuralgia  of  the  worst  type,  and  commencing  under  the  nuj»*t  uafAvtir.ibte 
omcn^.  K^pecially  may  wc  indulge  hojie,  as  it  »cnis  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  results  which 
may  be  obtAined  from  the  g;i  Want  rati  on  of  the  nymfvifhetic,  in  ca5ieft  which  wuuld  other- 
wise afford  no  rational  hopes  of  more  than  the  most  trifling  amendment.  Any  very  coH' 
denied  account  of  this  mwie  of  treatment  would  be  likely  to  mislead.  To  those  who 
po9»i»e«>s  the  requisite  preliminary  knowledge  of  electricity  and  clectrT^pby^iolagytand  also 
the  op]K)rt unities  of  providing  themselves  with  the  suniewhat  cxpeiiMve  and  troublesome 
luxury  of  a,  really  effective  constant  battery,  our  author  urge*  the  necessity  of  a  careful 
itudy  of  ilic  [Cngli^h  treatise  of  Althaus  and  the  tlcmiau  treatises  of  R^mak.  Bcne<liit, 
and  Mrycr,  ujjon  the  mcdtcal  u^^es  of  electricity*  Tljcy  wdi  find  faci^  f' 
at  once  arrest  their  attention,  and  engage  them  seriously  in  a  most  irafJcvn 
lhera]keut}C»  of  nerve*pain. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

LOCOMOTOR    ATAXIA,    CEREBRAL     HYPER.E1VHA.    CEREBRAL     SOFTENING, 
AND   CEREBRAL  SCLEROSIS. 


Locomotor  ataxia,  or  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  is  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  characterized  in  its  inception  by  paroxysmal  wander- 
ing •'  lightning  pains ;"  by  a  diminution  of  the  patellar  tendon  reflex, 
so  that,  if  a  quick  tap  is  made  midway  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
patella  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  quadriceps  extensor 
femoris  docs  not  contract  as  it  does  normally,  and  we  get  no  jerk  of 
ae  leg  as  we  should  do;  by  diminution  of  the  vesical  and  rectal 
^  lexcs,  so  that  both  micturition  and  defecation  are  impaired;  im- 
pairment of  the  pupillary  reflex,  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and 
incoordination  of  the  muscles.  There  is  also  plantar  anarsthesia. 
The  incoordination  of  movement   is  frequently  so  great  that  the 
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patient  cannot  walk  without  assistance.  We  may  also  find  in  loco- 
motor ataxia  the  ctiscs  gastriqius  of  Charcot,  attacks  in  which  there 
is  pain  in  the  stomach  and  chest,  with  continual  retching  and  vomit- 
ing occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  There  is  apt  to  be  distension^ 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  griping  and  flatulent  eructations.  To 
recapitulate,  these  patients  have  a  staggering  gait,  diplopia,  inability 
to  stand  with  the  cye%  shut ;  pupils  insensitive  to  light,  and  analgesia 
of  the  extremities.  There  is  a  peculiar  arthropathy,  or  ostco-arthritic 
change,  apt  to  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia,  in  which  we  meet  with 
great  disorganizations  of  certain  joints  and  spontaneous  fractures, 
owing  to  an  alteration  of  nutrition  in  the  osseous  tissue,  dependent 
upon  an  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  also  an  extremely 
rapid  wearing  away  of  the  articular  extremities. 

This  extremely  interesting  subject  of  the  osseous  and  articular 
lesions  of  locomotor  ataxia  has  as  yet  received  very  little  attention 
except  from  Dr.  Charcot,  of  Paris.  In  this  condition  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones  they  can  be 
knocked  together  audibly  and  without  pain.  There  may  be  also 
extensive  painless  swellings  of  the  joints,  not  confined  to  the  joints, 
but  extending  down  the  long  axis  of  the  limb.  As  a  result  of  the 
erosion  and  absorption  of  the  head  and  neck  of  bones  dislocations 
frequently  occur.  These  spontaneous  fractures  generally  take  place 
while  the  patient  \s  walking  or  making  slight  movements.  There 
may  be  great  distension  of  joints,  with  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 
and  deformities  from  the  removal  of  natural  eminences  and  the  deposit 
of  masses  of  the  bone.  These  arthritic  changes  are  neurotic,  and 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  chronic  rheumatic  or  ostco- 
anhritis,  which  attacks  the  larger  in  preference  to  the  smaller  joints. 
The  fluid  effused  is  of  great  quantity,  and  not  limited  to  the  joint, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  expands  underneath  the  muscles  extending  down 
the  long  axis  of  the  limbs.  The  head  of  a  bone  in  ataxic  arthrop- 
athy is  destroyed  with  great  rapidity.  The  synovial  membrane  and 
bone  are  alike  affected*  The  incoordination  of  this  disease  is  prob- 
ably to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inequality  of  tonicity  of  different 
groups  of  muscles,  and  also  the  loss  of  the  muscular  sense.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  partly  due  to  a  limited  muscular  paralysis.  Respecting 
the  therapeutics  of  this  disease,  we  have  as  yet  failed  in  classing  it 
among  the  curable  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  although  there 
are  a  few  cases  on  record  of  cure.  Personally  I  have  obtained  great 
relief  from  the  Ui»c  of  the  constant  current  of  electricity — galvanic 
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current — using  the  negative  pole  at  the  sacrum,  and  rubbing  the 
positive  pole,  to  which  is  attached  a  sponge  electrode  up  and  down 
the  spine,  and  on  either  side  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebne,  so  as  to  quiet  the  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots,  I  think 
in  one  case,  by  counter-irritation,  by  small  fly-blisters  along  the 
course  of  the  spine,  by  the  constant  current  applied  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  by  the  use  of  the  chloro- phosphide  of  arsenic — Routh's 
formula — in  5 -minim  doses,  thrice  daily,  I  succeeded  in  curing  one 
case  in  its  incipient  stage,  making  my  patient  use  crutches.  I  also 
gave  cod-liver  oil  freely,  and  the  patient  was  made  to  rest  as  much 
as  possible.  The  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord  was  markedly  increased 
by  these  means.  In  my  case  there  was  no  incoordination,  and  no 
loss  of  the  pupillar>-  reflex,  but  the  patellar  tendon  reflex  was  much 
diminished,  and  the  lightning  pains  and  partial  amaurosis  were  pre- 
sent. I  think  if  we  could  see  this  disease  in  its  incipient  stage,  which 
we  seldom  do,  th<it  we  might  hope,  by  appropriate  treatment,  for 
better  results  than  we  generally  obtain.  To  relieve  the  pains,  both 
the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  are  sometimes  very  useful,  as  are 
also  the  hypodermics  of  morphia,  and  sometimes  chloroform  locally, 
a  lock  of  cotton  being  saturated  with  it  and  placed  under  a  watch- 
glass  on  the  aflfected  part.  The  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  has  lately 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Allan  McLean  Hamilton  as  a  remedy,  in 
)^ -grain  doses,  with  the  effect,  it  is  claimed,  of  relieving  pain  and  in- 
coordination.* 

Nerve-strotching  is  also,  I  think,  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  reliL-ving  the  terrible  lightning  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia.  I 
think  that  the  incessant  pains,  which  undergo  exacerbations,  can  be 


*  Dr.  Jt  l»ckb«Jt  Clarke  sp«akitig  o(  the  prognosis  and  trestment  of  this  disease  sajs, 
lliat  the  prognosis  h  generally  very  unftivoraUe.  An  early  tliagnosis  i&  of  the  grexie^ 
imporlrince*  lu  it  h  chte%  al  ihc  first  invaMtm  of  the  disease  th&l  the  patient  is  most 
benefited  by  treatment.  An  importam  object  h  to  protect  the  j^^atttiit  from  cold  and  ^el 
ami  keep  him  in  an  equable  tcmperAturc.  The  whole  of  the  body  should  therefore  be 
enveloped  in  flannel.  A  good  and  generous  diet,  with  wine  or  beer,  seems  l»esi  suited 
for  the  patient.  Of  the  difTercm  medtcmes  that  have  been  used,  nitmte  of  silver  ^eems 
to  have  the  mont  specific  influence  on  locomotor  ataxy,  (th  of  a  grain  gradually  increased 
to  one  grain  three  times  a  day,  after  meals,  h  the  best  mode  of  exhibition.  If  it  should 
irritalc  ihc  bowels  or  bladder,  it  may  be  combined  with  morphia,  cannabis  indica,  or  bel- 
ladonna. The  oxide  of  silver  is  a  useful  substitute  for  the  nitrate*  when  the  latter  dis- 
agrees. Dry  cupping  along  the  spine  has  been  found  useful.  Fi»r  the  relief  of  the  severe 
linib-pains  ihcre  v^  nothing  f.o  efticacioiis  6s  the  subcutaneous  Injection  of  morphia.  Dr. 
Clarke  has  always  found  thut  con^'tii-jalion  aggravated  the  pains.  He  recoinnittKli  COd- 
liver  oil,  phosphorus,  rest  and  the  conntanl  or  galvanic  current  of  electricity. 
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very  much  relieved,  and  that  after  either  the  sciatic,  crural,  me- 
dian, or  radial  nerves  are  reached  by  incision,  they  should  be  lifted 
about  two  inches,  as,  by  M.  Gillette's  operation,  recently  pcrfomicd 
in  Paris  on  M.  Dcbore's  patient,  the  traction  on  the  nerve  being 
made  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  There  is  no 
fear  of  injuring  the  nerve,  and  experience  teaches  that  the  incoordi- 
nation is  greatly  improved,  and  that  immense  relief  to  the  pains  is 
afforded,  and  they  may  even  entirely  cease.  I  would  insist  on  the  fact, 
and  Dr.  Radcliffe,  of  London,  also  advances  it  in  his  writings  that, 
in  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  we  may  get  a  very  decided  amend* 
ment  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  generally,  I 
think,  confined  to  the  lumbo-dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  and  rarely 
ascends  so  as  to  implicate  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord.  Loco^ 
motor  ataxia  may  be  distinguished  from  common  chronic  paraplegia 
by  the  fict  that  in  the  former  disease  there  is  no  true  paralysis  either 
in  the  lower  extremities  or  anywhere  else.  The  gait  is  also  very 
different, — in  locomotor  ataxia  the  Arr/s  come  down  at  each  step 
with  a  stamp,  while  in  paraplegia  the  ti>fs,  as  a  rule,  touch  the  ground 
first ;  and  the  gait,  instead  of  being  precipitate  and  staggering,  is 
difficult  and  slow.  The  frequent  impairment  in  sight  or  hearing,  Uie 
strabismus  or  ptosis,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  character- 
istic neuralgic  pains  of  a  boring  and  shooting  character,  are  not 
found  in  chronic  paraplegia.  In  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  although 
we  find  a  reeling  and  rolhng  gait,  we  do  not  notice  the  precipitate, 
staggering  gait  of  locomotor  ataxia ;  neither  do  the  heels  come  down 
with  a  stamp.  If  a  careful  examination  is  made,  I  see  no  opportu- 
nity for  a  careful  physician  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  of 
this  disease. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  an  early  diagnosis  be  made  in  this 
disease  if  we  are  to  get  better  results  from  treatment  than  formerly. 
Wc  should  remember,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the  first  or  pre- 
monitory stage  of  locomotor  ataxia,  paroxysms  of  pain  of  a  neural- 
gic character,  wandering,  and  of  a  stabbing,  boring  nature,  generally 
in  the  feet  and  legs,  a  diminution  of  the  patellar  tendon,  vesical,  rectal, 
and  pupillary  reflexes,  numbness  in  the  feet  and  legs,  a  plantar  anaes- 
thesia more  particularly. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  wc  sec  the  peculiar  gait  and  the  char- 
acteristic incoordination  of  movement,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  use  a  stick  in  walking;  strabismus,  ptosis,  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  perhaps  contracted  pupils,  and  in  some  cases   same 
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mental  impairment,  althoug;h  this,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  is 
rather  a  rare  symptom.  Dr.  Rumpf,  of  Dusseldorf,  has  exhibited  to 
his  medical  society  a  typical  case  of  locomotor  ataxia  beginning  with 
shooting  pains  in  the  legs,  then  weakness  in  walking,  abnormal  sen- 
sation in  the  feet  and  hands,  tightness  around  the  waist,  and  weakness 
of  the  bladder,  passing  at  last  into  ataxia  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  with  muscular  force  little  impaired,  but  diminished  sen- 
sation of  the  whole  body,  both  to  impressions  of  touch  and  heat  and 
cold  Dr.  Rumpf  first  saw  the  man,  who  was  40  years  of  age.  on 
the  29th  of  July,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  following  he  was 
quite  relieved  and  able  for  work.  Tlic  only  treatment  used  was  the 
interrupted  current, — the  positive  pole  applied  to  the  sternum  and  the 
electrode  of  the  negative  pole  applied  to  the  back  and  down  the  ex- 
tremities. The  strength  of  the  current  was  strong  enough  w*hen 
applied  to  the  median  nerve  to  cause  convulsions  (by  which  is  prob- 
ably meant  powerful  contractions).  The  applications  were  ten  mio- 
utcs  long  and  every  other  day.  The  improvement  began  at  once. 
The  pains  disappeared,  the  sensibility  returned,  and  the  feeling  of 
tightness  disappeared  also.  The  galvanic  current  w^as  used  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  alternating  with  the  faradic.  This  case  was 
reported  in  the  jFourPtal  0/  Afental  Scitnce  of  July,  1882, 

Dr  Buzzard,  of  London,  has  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society" 
of  London  three  typical  cases  suffering  from  osseous  and  articular 
lesions  in  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxia.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  man  in  whom  the  right  hip*joint  was  completely  disorganized,  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur  having  entirely  disappeared  within  about 
three  months.  The  second  case  was  a  woman  of  50  years  of  age, 
who  was  a  patient  of  the  National  Mospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and 
Epileptic.  This  patient  had  suffered  for  about  eleven  years  from 
typical  ••  lightning  **  pains  in  her  legs  and  arms,  and  had  been  affected 
for  about  the  same  time  with  attacks  of  the  crises  gastriqtus  of  Char- 
cot,— attacks  in  which  there  is  pain  in  the  stomach  and  chesty  with 
continual  retching  and  vomiting,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  some- 
times as  many  as  four  in  four  months,  the  longest  period  of  exemption 
having  been  eight  months.  The  other  symptoms  she  exhibited  were 
an  ataxic  gait,  very  small  pupils  not  reacting  to  light,  analgesia  of 
extremities,  defective  muscular  sense,  and  absence  of  patellar  tendon 
reflex.  One  day,  while  walking  along  her  ward  in  hospital,  her  right 
femur  fractured  through  its  neck.  About  one  year  later^  while  vom- 
iting in  bed,  her  left  hip-joint  suddenly  "bulged  out/*     Since  tlien 
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she  has  been  unable  to  use  either  leg.  Upon  careful  examination 
the  movements  of  both  hip-joints  were  found  free,  but  limited  in 
some  directions,  with  crepitation  more  marked  in  the  right  than  in 
the  left.  On  the  right  side  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  was  nearly 
level  with  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  on  the  left  the 
trochanter  is  extremely  prominent  and  the  bone  enlarged.  The 
conditions  observed  might  be  due,  it  was  thought,  either  to  spon- 
taneous fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  on  each  side,  or  to  complete 
disorganization  of  the  joint,  with  atropic  changes  and  absorption  of 
the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone  on  the  right  side,  and  similar  changes 
on  the  left,  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  great  trochanter  from 
throwing  out  of  new  bone. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  36,  married,  and  an  out- 
patient of  the  National  Hospital  for  tlic  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic, 
She  had  been  a  patient  of  Professor  Henry  Smith's  in  the  King's 
College  Hospital,  This  patient  had  for  ten  years  been  subject  not 
only  to  the  typical  lightning  pains  in  her  extremities,  recurring  at 
intervals  of  a  month  or  two  and  lasting  three  or  four  days,  but  also 
had  had  very  characteristic  crisf's  j^aslru/ut's.  These  had  occurred  at 
irregular  intervals,  between  which  she  had  felt  quite  well.  She  had 
never  passed  six  months  without  an  attack.  She  had  distension, 
pain,  vomiting,  and  retching  and  griping,  and  flatulent  eructations, 
recurring  daily  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Her  other  symptoms  were  stag- 
gering gait,  diplopia,  inability  to  stand  with  eyes  shut,  partial  color- 
blindness, pupils  insensitive  to  light,  and  analgesia  of  extremities. 
Three  years  ago  her  right  leg  became  red  and  swollen,  but  not  pain- 
ful, and  these  symptoms  subsided  under  rest.  In  June,  187S,  they 
recurred,  and  in  September  the  swelling  had  gone  down,  but  the 
knee-joint  was  useless.  At  the  same  time,  the  left  leg  began  to  swell, 
and  was  larger  than  natural  when  she  was  admitted  into  King's  College 
Hospital  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  that  time  the  right  knee-joint 
was  found  to  be  disorganized.  There  was  grating,  but  no  pains  on 
moving  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  internal  condyle  was  enlarged, 
and  projected  inwards.  The  external  condyle  could  not  be  felt.  The 
patella  rested  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
the  ligamentum  patella;  being  wasted.  There  was  fluctuation  in  the 
joint.  The  left  leg  was  swollen,  and  this  knee-joint,  which  was  ap- 
parently not  affected  on  admission,  became  enlarged,  and  the  leg 
dislocated  outwards  and  backwards  during  the  patient  s  stay  of  one 
month  in  the  hospital.     The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
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wasted.  She  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  January  with  leather 
supports  to  each  knee,  which  enable  her  to  move  about  with  help- 
There  has  since  been  swelling  and  crepitation  of  tlie  right  shoulder- 
joint  At  the  last  report,  it  felt  as  though  all  ligamentous  coancc- 
tions  had  disappeared  from  the  right  knee-joint.  The  ends  of  the 
bones  could  not  be  brought  into  apposition,  and  they  were  so  loosely 
connected  that  the  patient,  before  she  put  on  the  leather  casing,  had 
to  splice  them  together  with  a  bandage.  They  can  be  knocked  to- 
gether audibly,  and  without  pain.  It  seemed  as  though  the  condyles 
had  been  levelled  off  and  the  end  of  the  femur  turned  into  a  rounded 
and  smooth  stump,  whilst  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  bevelled  off 
inwards.  The  patella  lies  two  inches  above  and  to  the  outside  of  the 
end  of  the  femur.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  hamstring  was 
a  firm,  smooth,  rounded  mass,  one  inch  by  half  an  incli.  On  the  left 
side  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  dislocated  backwards  and  slightly  out- 
wards. The  condyles  were  rounded  off,  the  inner  one  being  enlarged. 
The  patella  lay  over  the  end  of  the  femur  in  front. 

These  arc  very  rare  and  interesting  cases,  and  I  am  indebted  for 
them  to  the  Repori  of  (he  Patkohgicai  Society  of  London,  of  which  J. 
Hutchinson  has  been  the  president  Charcot  first  described  this  ar- 
thropathy occurring  in  tabes  about  fourteen  years  ago,  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  here. 

The  first  case  described  in  England  was  one  by  Clifford  Allbutt, 
in  1869.  The  second  one  was  reported  by  Dr.  Buzxard,  of  London, 
in  the  A^«r</ of  1874.  In  France,  cases  have  been  described  by 
Vulpian,  Richet,  Dubois,  Bourneville,  Voisin,  Bourceret,  and  Tala- 
mon*  The  great  disorganization  of  some  of  the  joints,  and  the  mul- 
tiple spontaneous  fractures,  depend  primarily  upon  an  alteration  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  dependent  upon  nervous  influence,  and  are 
in  themselves  secondary  to  this  faulty  osseous  nutrition.  Tlie  very 
rapid  erosion  and  absorption  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  very  dis- 
tinctive. 

Dr.  Buzzard,  of  London,  has  suggested  that,  as  the  gastric  symp- 
toms  might,  with  some  confidence,  be  ascribed  to  sclcrosal  invasion 
of  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  very  probably  a  change  in  some  structure 
contiguous  to  these  in  the  medulla  oblongata  might  be  discovered 
to  be  the  lesion  giving  rise  to  the  altered  nutrition  in  the  osseous 
system. 

Charcot,  of  Paris,  had  one  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  loco- 
motor ataxia,  in  whom  the  head  of  the  humerus^  apparently  unaltered 
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in  shape,  was  displaced  under  the  clavicle,  and  projected  strongly 
under  the  skin;  the  bone  was  quite  loose,  with  free  and  painless 
mobility.  The  opposite  humerus  was  dislocated  on  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  scapula,  and  one  knee  was  dislocated,  the  tibia  and  fibula  being 
twisted  and  displaced  up  behind  the  femur,  which  was  deformed  from 
the  loss  of  its  outer  condyle.  In  all  these  joints  there  was,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Charcot,  remarkable  freedom  of  mobility  and  absence 
of  pain,  and  the  femur  was  greatly  altered  in  form* 

Respecting  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  Dn  G.  B.  RadclifTe,  Phys- 
ic iau  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  to  the  National  Hospital  for 
Paralysis  and  Epilepsy,  ctc»,  says : 


N 


This  malady  was  dUcovercd  seven  or  eight  yeara  mgo  by  M,  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne), 
i.nd  de&cribed  under  the  name  of  aiaxU  iocamotrue  preg^ressive.  In  il  there  is  no  de* 
ficicnt  action  of  ihc  will  upon  the  mu*clci  iodividuntly,  and  no  lois  of  muscuUr  force 
or  change  of  muscular  ^tnicturc;  but  there  u  deficient  action  in  that  involuntary  in- 
stinctive coordinating  power  by  which  various  groups  of  muscles  arc  made  to  work  hvt- 
muriiou<^ly  togetherin  &iich  acts  a&  standing,  walking,  or  handling.  The  tcmi  ataxy  («, 
primitive,  and  f«(u,  order),  which  ha^  ref<?rcnce  to  the  deficiency  in  proper  coordinating 
puwcr,  IS  not  ver>'  fortunate,  foi  the  adjetiivc  ataxtc  is  very  commonly  used  in  x  different 
seiv!ic%  ns  in  ataxic  fever,  where  what  is  meant  ik  low  fever,  in  which  nervous  exhaufttiun 
\%  the  prtdomtniint  condition.  To  meet  this  tlil^hculty  other  namc»  have  been  suggested, 
but  the  satisfactory  name  has  yet  to  be  found,  and  for  the  present*  ibererore,  we  must  be 
content  to  use  the  one  employed  originally,  and  caU  the  di^ase  in  <iue»tion  ataxic  loco- 
motrice  progref&ive,  or  progresisive  locomotor  aiaxy,  or  ataxy  *iimply« 

Uniil  M.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne^  drew  Attention  to  it,  ataxy  wan  confounded  with 
spinal  [laralysis  in  general,  and  especially  with  that  vague  form  of  ihin  |iaraly<«ia  which  ii 
known  under  the  name  of  iaht$  t/vriaiu.  The  disorderly  movement*  of  the  mus^clct  were 
regardi'fi  a%  !»ymptoms  of  paraly^i^  It  wa*  not  perceived  that  the  niu»cle»  in  h  hich  these 
disorderly  movements  were  manifested  were  healthy,  and  behaved  well  in  all  rctf»cct»  ex- 
cept when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  concert.  Moreover,  it  was  not  known  that 
thi«  lots  of  coordinating  muicular  power  timply  was  associate<J  with  other  «ymptorns  in 
a  definite  category.  In  a  word,  to  M.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne)  must  undoubtedly  be 
ascrilx'tl  the  honor  which  belongs  to  him  who  discover*  a  diHca&e,  iutficienily  drlinite  in 
its  character,  which  had  been  confounded  previously  with  other  and  very  diKimtlar  dtf- 
ea^«, 

Tlie  case  which  «ervri  me  for  a  text  is  now  in  the  wnrd«.  It  tn  that  of  J.  C,  a  sailor, 
thirty- four  years  of  age,  living  a|  l«liagtim,  and  admitted  intu  the  National  JIo«pilai  for 
Faraiy^^  ami  Hpilep^y»  on  the  3d  of  Aprd,  1865.    The  notes  I  have  run  tliui: 

Prtirni  Cant/ttiifH^ — J.  C.  is  a  man  somewhat  under  the  average  height  and  weight, 
welt- proportioned,  well-developed  aii  to  muscle,  c*|>eciany  in  the  up|>er  part*  ol  the  body, 
with  scarcely  any  »ubcutaneous  fat,  with  abundance  of  brown  hair  on  the  head  and  face, 
and  with  a  Lomplcxion  much  dried  and  browned  by  long  e^po^ure  lo  sun  and  tea. 

He  t*  capable  of  walking  without  a  «tick,  but  hi^  gait  ifr  peculiar — fttaggeriug,  precipi- 
tate, the  leg^  thrown  about  vaguely  and  spa^movhcally,  and  the  heel  brought  down  with 
force  at  eitch  itep*  With  hi»  eyes  shut,  or  in  the  dark,  he  reeU  over  at  once,  and  would 
fall  helplei^ly  unlesA  prevented  from  doing  so.     In  the  satting  po%ture  he  can  lift  ctthcr 
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leg  sle^cttly  ttito  uny  position,  and  kee[>  it  thrrr ;  and  when  th«  leg  is  put  oat  in  this  nijin* 
jicr  he  am  keep  it  extended,  in  spite  of  abvcr)'  strong  effait  nn  my  past  lo  flex  lU  In 
order  to  thi*.  hrtwevcr,  he  mu*i  *ec  what  he  is  doin^,  for,  if  hi*  eyes  «re  »whut,  the  leg  mt 
once  becomes  an^teady,  and  tittle  force,  comparmtively.ii  reqaired  to  bend  iL  The  right 
leg  b  1  little  weaker  than  the  left,  but  not  to  any  very  considerable  degree.  He  limb  it 
very  diihcult  to  coril*  dt»wn  Mair*,  or  lo  quicken  hi*  [ntce  much,  and  he  is  ij>ee«Iily  fatigued 
by  the  »cis  of  standing  or  walkings  On  bcinjj  toJd  to  *hut  his  eye*,  »nd  touch  hi*  nose 
with  his  forefinger  of  each  hand  in  tutn»  he  did  so  with  tolerable  accurxcy,  especially 
with  the  forertnjjer  of  the  Icf^  hnnd*  On  lietng  told  to  stretch  out  hi*  arms,  fttid  keep 
tbem  out,  he  did  so  quite  well,  but  only  to  long  fts  he  was  allowed  lo  see  what  he  was 
doing,  Un  on  holding  a  lioiik  lieforc  his  eyes,  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  neck  And  head — 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  generally — at  once  became  deeded  with  convulsive  tifuboiion. 
When  the  Ujok  wa>  tAkcn  away  these  movements  s^icedily  came  to  an  end,  but  not  be- 
fore ihey  lud  issued  in  a  6t  of  cr^'ing  and  sobbing,  which  was  not  a  little  di»irc«ing  to 
witncis>(.  This  tit  took  the  puiicut  quite  by  surprise;  and  it  could  not  be  acctiunted  fur 
by  the  examination  having  Ivcrn  conducted  roughly,  or  carried  on  for  an  undue  length  of 
time;  indeed,  the  holding  of  the  buok  before  the  eyes,  which  was  its  immediAte  cause, 
did  not  occujiv  more  ihiw  a  niinuic  at  the  mont. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  lirabi  gencmlly  arc  less  developed  than  those  of  the  upper 
limbs  and  trunks  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  was^lmg  in  them.  Their  eleCtroK^itnirac* 
tility  is  perfect  s  Ihey  stand  out  firm  and  hard  when  made  to  contract  by  the  will,  ojid  the 
contraction  seems  every  whtt  as  ^itrong  as  il  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  as  has  been  stated  a|* 
ready,  when  the  leg  is  put  out  ,ind  stiffened,  it  is  nt>i  in  my  power  to  iiend  il  against  the 
will  of  the  patient,  except  by  the  exercise  of  great  force,  llicre  is  no  irenmlouNocsi 
iny where ;  and  no  marked  reflex  movements  are  produced  by  ttckling  the  soles  of  the 
feet 

What  the  patient  complains  of  chiefly,  are  excnictaling,  slat>bing,  boring,  nipping  pangs 
of  |}Ain,  flitting  from  one  spot  to  Another  in  a  very  erratic  manner*  in  paroxysms  Lasting 
from  a  few  nitnutes  to  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours ;  and  generally  fucing  upon 
one  spot  only  in  any  single  paroxysm.  These  pangs  are  most  frequently  felt  in  the  two 
feet,  esfK.'eiany  about  the  outer  side  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe;  they  are  also 
felt  not  unfrcquently  at  the  back  of  the  thighs,  in  the  nates*  and  in  the  upper  arm  about 
the  lower  pjirt  of  the  belly  of  the  bice|«.  They  Are  scarcely  ever  absent,  es^tecially  ^t 
night ;  at  night,  too,  there  i'*  often  a  sensation  of  great  coldness,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
stncljon,  in  the  painful  parts* 

Measured  by  the  compu^ises,  tactile  sensibility  is  found  to  i*c  much  impaired  in  the  feet 
(especially  in  the  soles),  in  I  he  lower  halves  of  both  legs,  ond  to  some  degree,  aJso,  in 
the  iMU^k  of  the  thighs,  in  the  nates,  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  ground  Is  felt 
very  obscurely,  but  so  far  as  it  is  felt  the  sensations  arc  accurate — that  b  to  s«iy,  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  patient  as  if  there  were  eta-Htic  cushionSf  pebbles, or  other  imaginary  bodies, 
or  as  if  there  was  noihttig  at  all,  under  the  feet. 

Very  rough  pinching  is  scarcely  at  all  felt  in  the  benumbed  pojt^,  but  elsewhere  the 
sensiUlity  to  painful  impressions  is  keen  enough. 

In  the  benumbed  parts,  also,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  some  other  jxtrts,  muscular  sen- 
sibility (and  with  it  prubably  the  profier  sensibility  of  the  joinu  and  bones)  b  manifestly 
diminished,  In  bed,  for  example,  when  there  is  no  light,  J,  C.  says  that  he  cannot  clearly 
tell  where  his  feet  are,  and  that  not  unfrcquently  his  legs  get  q^ite  out  of  bed  without  his  * 
knowledge*  There  is  also  very  little  feeling  of  pressure  when  ihe  muscles  of  the  feet  and 
legs  are  squceied  with  considerable  force ;  and  in  the  armn,  as  well  as  in  the  tegs,  the 
faculty  of  meftsurtug  and  adjusting  the  amount  of  muscular  action  necessary  for  any  given 
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act  is  evidently  not  as  much  alive  as  it  should  be.  For  instance,  when  two  weights  arc 
placed  in  his  hand,  one  after  the  other,  one  of  them  being  at  least  a  pound  heavier  than 
the  other,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  which  is  the  heavier  of  the  two. 

The  sight  of  each  eye  is  defective,  and  glasses  afford  no  relief.  The  pupils  are  equal 
in  size,  and  respond  fairly  to  the  light.  The  conjunctiva  are  injected.  There  is  no  arcus 
senilis.     There  is  no  S4uinting  or  ptosis. 

The  hearing  of  each  ear  is  so  dull  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  speak  in  a  very  loud  tone 
in  order  to  be  heard.  There  are  also  constant  singing  and  booming  noises  in  the  ears— 
"  almost  like  the  wind  in  the  shrouds,"  he  says. 

The  memory  is  bad,  the  spirits  are  very  despondent,  the  head  generally  "  feels  very 
heavy,"  and  of  late  (this  statement  is  volunteered  by  the  patient j  there  has  been  a  frequent 
temptation  to  commit  suicide. 

The  pulse  is  feeble,  and  al)out  70  in  the  minute.  The  appetite  is  good.  The  bowels 
are  somewhat  constipated.  In  any  case  a  long  time  is  spent  over  a  stool ;  "  it  won't  come 
out,"  is  the  patient's  own  description  of  the  trouble  in  this  quarter.  The  urine  is  also 
voided  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  although  the  urethra  is  free  from  stricture,  and  now 
and  then  it  escapes  in  bed  at  night.  Sexually,  the  state  may  be  spoken  of  as  approaching 
to,  if  not  amounting  to,  spermatorrhcea. 

Previous  History. —  Five  years  ago  J.  C,  it  appears,  began  to  suffer  from  pains  in  the 
legs  and  back,  and  to  be  unsteady  in  his  gait ;  about  the  same  time,  also,  his  sight  and 
hearing  began  to  fail,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  continued  to  get  gradually  worse 
and  worse.  Four  years  ago  he  had  a  sun-stroke  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the  imme- 
diate symptoms  were  violent  agitation  and  shaking,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
for  which  he  was  taken  into  an  hospital  and  bled ;  but  this  accident  was  twelve  months 
after  his  present  malady  had  commenced,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  cause  of  this  malady. 

C.  was  at  sea  seventeen  years  in  all,  chiefly  in  hot  climates,  as  the  West  Indies  and 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  he  continued  at  sea  three  years  after  he  had  begun  to  suffer 
from  unsteadiness  of  gait  and  from  the  other  symptoms  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 
Once  during  the  time  he  was  at  sea  he  had  chancres,  without  secondary  symptoms,  and 
repeatedly  he  had  the  diarrhcea,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  his  health  on  all  occasions 
appears  to  have  been  very  good.  He  says  that  he  was  always  very  careless,  often  sleeping 
almost  without  clothes  u}x>n  the  bare  deck  or  upon  the  ground,  and  that  he  was  always 
"  too  much  given  to  drink  and  women."  For  the  last  two  years  the  sexual  power  has  been 
much  damped ;  but  iK'fore  this  time,  according  to  his  own  showing,  he  appears  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a  very  satyr.  Two  years  ago,  when  obliged  to  abandon  his  calling 
as  a  sailor,  he  was  for  a  while  treated  in  the  hospital  at  Quebec  for  rheumatism.  After- 
wards he  found  his  way  to  this  country,  and  became  an  out-patient  first  at  one  hospital 
then  another.  During  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  frequently  blistered  along  the 
spine,  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  been  salivated.  For  the  rest  I  have  only  to  add  that 
his  father  died  early  in  life  of  consumption,  that  his  mother  died  young  from  some  un- 
known chronic  disease,  and  that  a  brother,  the  only  member  of  the  family  besides  him- 
self, is  now  dying  of  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  his  father. 

M.  Duchenne,  whose  description  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  first,  marks  out  three  stages 
in  the  course  of  the  malady,  of  which  this  case  is  an  example.  In  the  first  stage,  the 
patient  suffers  from  juiralysis,  often  temporary  only,  of  one  or  other  of  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  eye,  from  some  degree  of  amaurosis,  usually  accompanied  by  unecjual  pupils,  and 
from  the  |>eculiar  boring,  erratic  pangs  of  pains  from  which  C.  suffered.  In  the  second 
stage,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  the  characteristic  unsteadiness  of  gait 
begins  to  show  itself,  together  with  diminished  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain  in  the  skin 
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of  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  in  the  skin  of  the  %o\e*>  of  the  feet  etpccinlly,  ihc  infcrral 
between  the  first  stage  and  the  j^econd  varying  in  length  frojti  a  few  nionth>  ti*  •»evefmf 
years.  In  the  third  stage,  the  malady  becomes  more  profound  and  general*  the  dtMirder 
in  involuntary  codrdinate  movement  increasing  in  the  leg*  and  extending  to  the  upfirr 
parts  of  the  body,  the  annf^thesia  increasing  in  the  parts  fin.t  affected  and  e^itcndtng  to 
other  parts,  nut  of  ihe  skin  only,  but  even  to  ihe  mu>clei,  joinu,  and  l>ones.  M.  DuicheBse 
docs  not  consitkr  the  affections  of  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  genital  appan&tCLS  «* 
essential  symptomn  of  the  disease  in  any  one  of  these  three  stages ;  he  §peak5  of  them  «ft 
•*  epiiih6nomenes*'  only. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  the  history  of  C.  docs  not  tally  with  this  division  of  the  di^ieitse  into 
ges,  for  in  it  the  failure  of  sight,  the  p[iins  and  the  irregularity  of  instinctive  coordinate 
ovement  are  seen  to  have  made  their  appearance  together.  Nor  U  this  hMory  altogether 
cepttoual  in  this  respect;  and  therefore  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  tliere 
arc  some  coiics,  perhaps  the  majority,  in  which  the  symptoms  admit  of  being  grou|>€d  in 
the  three  stages  imlicated  by  M.  Duchenne, 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  undoubtedly,  the  principal  symptoms  of  ataxy  agree  with  Uioac 
which  arc  met  with  m  C.'s  case.  There  is  the  same  irregularity  of  involuntary  coOirdloAte 
movement  in  muscles  perfectly  healthy  in  other  respects,  the  same  peculiar  pamKAAdlhe 
same  anaesthesia.  Still  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  pains  or  the  an^esthcita  arc 
cither  not  very  conspicuous  phenomena  or  else  absent  altogether.  Thus,  I  have  met 
with  four  cases  out  of  seven^  not  very  advanced  in  degree  it  is  true,  in  which  there  wete 
no  pains  to  speak  of,  and  with  two  cases  (out  of  the  same  seven)  in  which  there  was  no 
anesthesia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  the  eyesight  fails  at  an  early  period,  and 
in  many  cases  this  failure  is  associated  with  some  paralysis,  often  transitory,  of  the  motor 
nerve!*,  one  or  other,  of  the  eye,  or  of  some  branches  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  face ;  but 
there  arc  6lher  cases  in  which  none  of  these  phenomena  are  present.  In  a  word,  the 
afTections  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  nm\  genital  apparatus  are  not  the  only  features  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  accidental,  as  '*  epiph^nomds;"  and  the  simple  rruth  is,  that  the 
idea  of  the  disease  becomes  clearer  just  in  pro()ortion  as  this  fact  is  clearly  reatized. 

Ataxy,  it  is  said,  m»iy  be  confounded  with  several  diseases,  especially  with  simple  k»s 
of  muscular  sensibility,  with  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  with  general  pamlysts  of  the  in- 
sane, with  general  spinal  paralysis  and  common  para'jiegia,  with  saturnine  paralysi^^  with 
CruveiUiicr's  disease,  with  paralysis  agiians,  and  with  chorea  and  some  other  affections 
of  the  kmd;  but  fortunately,  as  a  rule,  very  liiilc  attention  will  serve  io  prevent  such 
confusion. 

Simple  loss  of  **  muscular  sense  "  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  tatsse  of  ataxy,  and 
undoubtedly  this  is  a  malady  frequently  assiociated  with  ataxy,  and  most  easily  confounded 
with  it  In  limpU  loss  of  muscular  sense,  however,  the  sight  can  supply  what  is  Kwt; 
and  thus,  when  the  eye  is  open  and  the  attention  alive,  the  involuntary  coordinate  move- 
meuts,  as  well  as  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  affected  muscles,  are  all  eaecuicd 
regularly* 

Iti  disease  of  the  cerebellum  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  Lve  the  same  disorder  in 
muscidar  movementi»  as  in  ataxy,  but  this  similarity  is  deceptive.  There  is  now,  curiuu^ly, 
in  the  same  ward,  and  also  under  my  care,  a  boy  in  whom  there  appears  to  be  some 
Congenital  defect  in  the  cerebellum,  want  of  due  development  probably.  Thi«  hoy  has 
bad  A  very  peculiar  gait;  he  reels  and  rolls  about  in  walking  as  if  he  were  giddy  of 
drunk  ;  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  wAy  in  which  he  plants  his  feet ;  and  ihi*  w^ 
of  walking  is  precisely  that  whidi  appears  to  me  more  or  less  charadcrtsiic  of  \ 
in  the  cerebellum.  In  ataxy*  on  the  other  hand^  ihe  gftit,  as  has  been  said,  is  i 
precipitate,  the  legs  thrown  alK)ut  vaguely  and  spasmodically,  and  the  heels  broogbtdoim 
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with  force  at  each  step.  There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  way  in  which  the  feet 
are  planted  ;  the  gait  does  not  give  the  idea  of  giddiness;  there  appears  to  be  some  want 
of  balance  between  the  flexors  and  extensors  in  each  leg,  the  flexors  having  the  advantage ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  muscles,  when  they  act,  seem  to  contract  with  a  sort  of  jerk, — spas- 
modically. In  certain  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  also,  other  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  which  will  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  esix^cially  violent  pains, 
augmented  by  movement,  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  head,  and  frequent  and  obstinate 
vomiting.  Moreover,  in  these  diseases  the  onset  is  generally  sudden,  and  the  progress 
uncomplicated  with  the  peculiar  pains  and  annothesia  of  ataxy  proper. 

In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  hesitation  in  speech,  the  tremulousness  of  the 
lips  and  tongue,  the  general  tremulousness,  the  true  paralytic  weakness  of  the  muscles  as 
to  voluntary  movement,  and  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  must  readily  serve  to 
prevent  the  unsteadiness  of  gait  and  other  evidences  of  disordered  co-ordinate  movement 
from  being  confounded  with  those  which  occur  in  ataxy ;  and  in  other  respects,  also,  the 
features  of  the  two  diseases  are  suflficiently  distinct. 

In  general  spinal  paraKsis  and  in  common  paraplegia  there  is  true  paralysis,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  muscles  as  to  voluntary  power ;  and  the  muscles,  moreover,  are 
much  damaged  as  to  their  nutrition  and  contractility,  and  generally  as  to  their  sensi- 
bility, too.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  also,  formication  is  associated  with  numbness,  and, 
what  has  never  yet  been  noticed  in  ataxy,  the  sensibility  to  difference  of  temperature  is 
much  impaired  or  altogether  lost  in  the  paraly/ed  parts.  Very  generally  there  is  tender- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  sjnne,  and  not  unfrequcntly  pain  in  the  same  region  or  in  the 
paralyzed  parts;  and,  if  there  be  pain,  it  is.  as  a  rule,  more  like  dull  rheumatic  aching 
than  like  the  )>eculiar  excniciating,  stabbing,  boring,  nipping  pangs  of  pain,  flitting  from 
one  spot  to  another  in  a  very  erratic  manner,  and  occurring  in  paroxysms  of  varjing 
duration,  which  are  present  in  C.'s  case,  and  which  are  rarely  absent  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  And,  in  those  cases  where  progression  is  possible,  the  gait  is  almost  always  suflli- 
ciently  characteristic — ptot  staggering,  precipitate — the  legs  thrown  about  vaguely  and 
spasmo<lically,  and  the  heel  brought  down  with  force  at  each  step,  as  in  C.*s  case  and  in 
other  cases  of  the  kind,  but  ham^Kred  and  slow,  partly  from  want  of  voluntary  power 
over  the  legs,  and  jxirily  from  the  muscles  becoming  stiff  in  moving,  each  leg  being 
brought  forward  with  evident  <lifficulty,  even  with  the  help  of  an  upward  hitch  of  the 
whole  side  of  the  Iwdy  l)cli»nging  to  it,  and  the  part  of  the  fix)t  first  brought  in  contact 
with  the  t;round  lH.ing  as  a  rule,  not  the  heel,  but  the  toes. 

In  s.Uurnine  paralysis  it  is  the  voluntary  |K»wer  over  certain  muscles  which  is  impaired 
and  gone,  and  the  muscles  are  atrophied  and  deprived  of  electric  contractility  when  the 
malady  has  reached  its  height.  Indeed,  it  is  ditHculi  to  understand  how  this  affection 
can  l)c  confounded  with  ataxy. 

In  C'ruveilhier's  disease,  as  I  showed  in  a  former  lecture  {Luncft,  January  16,  1865), 
the  waited  muscle^  are  changcti  in  great  measure  into  fat,  and,  as  it  were,  dissected  away, 
and  any  errors  in  movement  are  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  atrophy  ami  ab- 
sence; whereas  in  ataxy  the  muscles  are  plump,  and  to  all  apjH'arance  jKrfectly  healthy, 
ami  the  errors  of  movement  are  tht>se  which  refer  io  want  of  proper  involuntary  coOnll- 
nating  jxjwer.  Moreover,  in  Cruveilhier's  disease  the  pains  and  an;esthcsia  of  ataxy  arc 
nut  met  with. 

In  chorea  there  is  great  want  of  coordinating  |)ower  in  mu«»cular  movement,  but  the 
rest  of  the  history  is  quite  different  from  that  of  ataxy,  so  different  and  so  well  known  as 
to  make  it  altogether  unnecessar)-  to  recall  it  to  your  memory.  And  so  likewise  in  regard 
to  those  other  affeetit)ns  which  come  into  the  same  categor)-  as  chorea. 

And  lastly,  in  paralysis  agitans  a  mistake  cannot  well  be  made,  for  the  general  features 
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of  the  di^iease  are  more  oikin  to  those  which  are  present  iri  general  pumlytift  Ch&lllo  1 
which  are  characteristic  of  ataxy. 

In  some  causes  Duchcnne's  disease  has  l»een  associated  with  other  dtsea&es  of  llie  mierwonsk 
system,  as  with  Cruvcilhier's  disease,  or  with  general  spinal  paralysb  or  comiooQ  paia^ 
plegia,  and  in  these  cases  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  disorder  may  be  sonurwbil 
nia^iked ;  btit  in  ordinary  cases  there  caii  be  but  little  di^culty  in  arrivlitg  oi  a  conrntt 
diiignusis. 

The  pathology  of  ataxy  is  yci  in  its  infancy.     The  most  marked  change  ri-  ^^r 

death  as  yel  is  degeneration  and  dii)>appeaniiice,  men:  or  less  complete*  of  t  n/r 

columns  and  of  the  posterior  roois  of  the  nerve*  of  the  spinal  cord.  Mr,  Lockiiart  Clarke 
ha*  shown  me  sonjt;  beautiful  microscopic  slides,  which  furnish  most  conclusive  proof  of 
tht^  fact.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  think  that  these  are  the  only  changet  to  be  met  with* 
On  the  contrary^  I  fully  believe  that  corresponding  changes  will  eventually  be  fotttid  in 
those  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  wherever  they  are,  which  have  specially  to  do  with  Itnv  oo^ 
ordination  of  mu.scular  movemenis 

The  prognosis  h  full  of  ghKim.  The  progress  of  bad  to  worse  may  be  alow,  very  do«r« 
but  OS  yet  thejc  is  too  much  reason  to  Ix-licvc  that  iJie  term  **  progressiva/^  tn  the  scnse^ 
of  gniii^  on  from  bad  to  wor^e,  is  not  misapplied.  Still  I  know  of  two  caae»  whktl  Jua- 
tify  a  much  more  hopeful  opinion. 

The  treatment  in  C.'s  case  consi^ti  in  good  food  and  rest,  in  b}rpopiioaphite  of  soda 
and  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  the  electrifying  of  the  region  of  the  cord  willi  free  punitive  elec- 
tricity, and  we  shall  see  tn  time  whether  any  good  will  come  out  of  it.  I  am  ttol  very 
sanguine ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  this  to  encourage  nie — ^that  this  is  the  kind  of  ti«ai« 
mcnl  which  has  done  and  is  doing  good  in  the  two  cases  to  which  I  have  jiui  reXecred. 

Dr.  Julius  Althaus,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  City  Road,  says: 

[Tills  disease,  recently  described  by  French  physicians  as  progressive  locomotor  slaxf, 
was  first  described  more  than  thirty  years  ago  as  tabes  dorsalis,  yel  the  nature  of  iKe 
^mplaint  aad  the  connection  which  exists  l>etwcen  the  symptoms  manifested  duriog 
life  and  the  stmctural  changes  found  after  death  hare,  until  quite  recently,  been  ini»- 
unrlcrsi.tocd,1 

Tabes  dorssdis  is  5rsC  spoken  of  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates^  and  was  by  the  Qktlier  of 
medical  literature  believed  to  arise  from  excesses  in  sexual  intercourse,  the  chief 
turns  of  the  disease  being  spermatorrhoea,  marasmus,  and  hectic  fever.     This  mea^i 
the  tenn,  however,  has  gradually  changed,  and  those  authors  who  wrote  on  tabes  in  the 
first  deccnnia  of  this  century  understood  by  it  atrophy  of  the  [jostcnor  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  brought  on,  not  merely  by  sexual  exhaustion,  but  also  by  exposure  lu  wel,  rheuiiia* 
tism,  gouti  and  other  causes,  the  chief  »yniptom  being  a  peculiar  form  of  paraplegtx. 
Tlie  dis<irder  was  chieBy  investigated  by  English  and  German  physictana,  snch  as  Alter- 
crombie,  Hnfeland,  Stetnthal,  Romberg,  and  others.     Their  desert t»tion%,  although  in 
lomc  instnnccs  most  eloquent^  were,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  wantaig  in  accuracy, 
inasmuch  as  several  dilTerent  affections  of  the  cord  were  comprehended  under  the  aaii»e 
of  tabes,  and  a  clear  distinction  was  not  drawn  between  taWs  and  parTiplegia.     It  wa* 
only  after  a  more  careful  clinical  study  of  the  symptoms  had  been  made,  and  after  | 
logical  anatomy,  aided  by  the  microscope,  had  stepped  in,  that  a  peculiar  disease  of  iLseC 
md  one  characterised  by  uniform  structural  lesions,  could  take  its  place  in  our  n- 
Cal  system.     The  chief  credit  of  the  analomtcal  investigations  ts  due  to  Prikfe^^i/i-    .  „  - 
chow,  TUrcki  Rokitaii^ky,  and  Leyden,  and  in  this  country  to  Dr.  Gull  and  Mr.  Lockkart 
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Clarke^  who  htLve  shown  that,  tn  wett-mArked  cases  of  tabes,  an  cictua]  waste  of  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  conl  takei*  place,  together  with  the  fomj»tion 
of  amyhjul  corpuscles  and  considerflble  protifenition  uf  connective  tiisue. 

The  first  wh«>  drew  a  liistinction  between  thts  disease  and  paralysis  was  Dr  Todd,  He 
said  in  an  article  on  the  nervous  system  in  his  Cyitoftediu^  that  two  kind>  of  pnralysrs 
mi|^ht  be  noticed  in  the  lower  extremities;  the  one  consisimg  simply  in  the  impairment 
or  loss  of  voluntary  motion;  the  other  distinguished  by  a  diminution  or  total  absence  of 
the  p4jwer  of  co-ordinating  movements.  In  the  Utter  form,  while  con^viderable  muscular 
power  remained,  the  patient  found  great  diOicidiy  in  walking,  and  his  gait  was  »o  totter- 
ing and  uncertain  that  his  centre  of  gravity  was  easily  displaced.  In  these  few  words  we 
have  a  good  description  of  the  system  of  ataxy ^  upon  which  lately  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid  by  French  physicians.  The  term  **  ataxy  "  is  as  old  a§  that  of  **  tabe'=.,"  for  it 
also  originated  with  Hippocrates;  and  it  has  likewise  entirely  changed  it>  meaning  in 
the  course  of  time.  Some  authors  have  applied  it  to  chorea,  others  to  fevrrs,  i>thei>  to 
various  nervous  disorders.  At  present,  however,  we  understand  by  ataxy,  not  a  disease 
of  it->clf,  but  merely  a  symptom  lo  which  various  disorders  may  give  Hac,  and  which  es* 
sentially  consists  of  a  want  of  co-ordination  of  voluntary  movements,  and  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  lose  his  balance,  but  without  actual  loss  of  power,  and  apart 
from  tremor,  chorea,  and  pralyi»is.  This  symptom  may  be  observed  in  disease  of  the 
cerebcltum.  and  in  poisoning  by  alcohol,  lead,  and  mercury;  but  it  is  more  especially 
connected  w  ilh  that  disease  which  has  been  haig  familiar  to  us  as^  talics.  The  l>esl  chnical 
study  of  this  symptom  wc  owe  to  M.  Duchcnne  de  Boulogne,  who,  from  iS$8  up  to  this 
time«  has  publit^hcd  a  number  of  memoirH,  in  which  he  described  what  he  thought  \^  be 
an  entirely  new  dii^easc.  which  he  called  **  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,*'  and  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  functidnal  diionler  of  the  ccrebetlum.  His  ap]>arent  discovery  w:ts 
hailed  as  a  real  one  in  France,  and  Professor  T^ous^cau  actuary  proposed  to  call  the 
new  stranger  *'  Duchenne's  disease;^'  but,  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we 
find  that  Duchenne's  description  is  altogether  appticable  to  our  old  friend,  tabes.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  great  ability  and  originality  of  M.  Du- 
chenne's researches,  which  were  perhaps  more  strikingly  displayed  in  this  case  ju*t  on 
account  of  his  being  unact^uainted  with  the  previous  htcrature  on  the  subject;  yet,  if  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  attach  a  proper  name  to  thi&  alTeciion,  1  !>hould  prefer  calling  it 
•*  Todd's  disease/*  as  Todd  hrst  drew  the  distinction  between  ataxy  and  paralysis  eleven 
years  previous  lo  Duchenne.  But  the  best  pbn  is,  perhaps  merely  lo  drop  the  term 
"tabes,"  as  being  loo  vague,  and  to  call  the  disease  under  consideration  "progressive 
locomotor  ataxy,  or  waallng  of  the  jio^tcrior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.*' 

The  following  details  of  a  case  of  this  affection,  which  1  have  had  under  my  obser- 
vation for  about  five  years,  are  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the 
disease : 

R,  R.,  a  commercial  traveller,  aged  57,  a  tall  and  rather  spare  man,  with  a  sallow 
complexion,  hrst  conMiUcd  me  in  February,  1S60,  when  he  gave  me  the  following  his- 
tory. Hi*  mother  had  always  been  healthy,  but  his  father  had  for  the  greater  p^Jrtof  his 
life  Huffered  from  epi!c|*sy,  and  died  in  a  fit.  The  patient  was  brought  up  to  the  law; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  diHa^jpoinlment  he  lefl  that  profession,  and  cnliMed  as  a  soldier. 
He  served  in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  during  that  time  sulTerctl  much  from  rheuma- 
tism. Be  never  exceeded  in  drinking,  but  occaisionally  in  sexual  intercoutse.  He  twice 
had  gonorrha^a,  but  no  syphilis.  He  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  hsrmorrhoids,  for 
which,  in  1>S55.  he  un^lerwenl  the  ojicr;ition  liy  ligiture,  and  he  ascribed  the  c<jmmcnce< 
ment  of  hi*  preiient  illness  to  that  operation,  saying  that  he  never  felt  quite  the  same  man 
after  the  bjemorrboidal  flow  had  ceased.     He  left  llic  army  in  iS56,ajid  married.     He  is 
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now  father  of  »  hcElthy  child.  For  the  lasl  eighteen  months  he  has  beet)  a  commercial 
tmvellcr,  and  as  »uch  he  t»  altura^rs  on  the  move,  and  fref)aenrlj  exposed  to  cold,  damp* 
mztd  great  fntigucs,  In  January*  1857.  he  (ir»t  noticed  that  his  sight  became  weak*  and 
be  had  some  di(Bculty  in  writing  and  readini;  small  prints.  Soon  after  he  felt  pains  of  a 
petuliar  character,  which  he  descrilied  as  electric  shocks  through  ibc  leg*,  and  as  if  the 
muscles  were  lieing  rem  asunder.  These  shocks  came  every  two  or  three  minutes.  He 
underwent  ireatmeiu  hy  Itnimenis  and  other  external  applications  bvjt  without  relief. 
Hb  gait  now  became  tottering,  and  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  walking.  He  never 
goes  out  without  a  stick»  and  sometimes  he  is  obliged  lo  use  two.  In  the  summer  of  1S59 
be  consulted  the  bite  Dr,  Todd,  who  told  him  that  his  case  was  incurable,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  lie  on  the  sofa  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  prescribed  strychnine  and  Iron, 
and  af^cr  having  taken  it  for  some  time  the  patient  felt  rather  stronger,  but  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  special  symptoms  of  the  disease, 

Preifni  Staff. —  February  14th,  |S6of  The  p'Hient*s  intellect,  memory,  and  speech  are 
quite  normal.  He  dt:>es  not  suffer  from  headache,  giddines,  itrabismus,  or  ptosis.  Both 
pupils  are  enlarged,  the  left  more  so  than  the  nghL  He  complains  of  weak  sight,  and 
the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  the  arteries  of  the  optic  nerve  smaller  than  u«iiaL 
His  senses  of  bearing,  smell,  and  taste  are  natural.  Kespiratton  and  heart- M>und5  nor* 
mal ;  {tulse  at  the  wrist  rather  feeble,  but  quite  regular.  His  digestion  is  ti^lerably  good. 
Tongue  cleaii,  appetite  satisfactory,  but  bowels  mther  costive*  He  complains  of  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  a  net  were  tightly  drawn  round  the  aMomcn.  He  is  occasionally  troubled  in 
passing  the  urine,  but  there  is  no  stricture.  The  urine  is  of  I030  specific  gravity,  and 
contains  a  sediment  of  urates,  but  no  excess  of  pltc.»sphaies,  and  no  albumen  or  sugar. 
The  sexual  power  has  not  notably  diminished  of  late.  On  examination  of  the  back  by 
pressnre,  percussion,  galvani*im,  and  hot  sponges,  no  place  can  be  discovered  which  is 
particularly  sensitive.  The  patient  complains  of  numbness  in  the  hands,  more  especially 
in  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  He  can  dtsttnguish  heat  and  cold,  and 
feels  the  pnck  of  a  pin  and  pressure  distinctly ;  yet  the  sestbesiometcr  s^hows  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  fingers.  The  upper  extremities  arc  pretty  well 
nourished »  and  the  muscles  answer  well  to  a  galvanic  current  of  moderate  p^wer.  He 
can  beml  »nd  stretch  the  arms  with  force,  but  he  finds  it  rbfficult  to  button  his  shirt  uid 
to  feed  himself.  The  lower  extremities  arc  more  affected  than  the  upper  ones.  The 
patient  has  had  sensations  of  ^*  ptns  and  needles'*  in  the  feet,  but  Lhese  have  fur  some 
time  past  given  place  to  numbness.  He  says  that  in  walking  he  has  a  sensation  as  if  the 
steps  ruse  under  his  feet.  He  must  continually  look  at  his  limb*  tu  order  not  lo  lose  his 
balance,  and  can  scarcely  walk  at  all  in  the  dark.  If  told  to  shut  the  eyes  or  isttod  with 
both  feet  together,  he  begins  lo  stagger.  In  walking  he  throws  the  legs  forwards  with  a 
jerking  motion;  and.  as  he  cannot  measure  his  distance  from  the  ground,  he  puts  his 
fool  down  with  great  force.  If  lying  down  he  can  bend  and  stretch  the  legs  with  con- 
ftiderable  power;  but  he  seems  to  exaggerate  every  movement,  all  muscular  cantraction 
being,  not  slow  and  Cf^uable,  but  violent,  sudden,  and  jerking. 

1  ordered  the  patient  thirty  minims  of  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  three  limes  a  day, 
sulphur  bath*i  twice  a  week,  anrl  a  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh  at  bedtime  After  having  used 
these  remcdic*  for  about  a  month,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  every  respect. 
The  pains  were  nearly  gone,  the  sight  was  rather  better,  the  walking  decidedly  steadier, 
and  less  fatiguing,  and  the  feeling  of  numbness  slighter.  He  went  on  favorably  until 
March,  1S61,  when,  having  a  long  and  very  laborious  journey  to  vwrforrti,  he  returned  con- 
aidcrahly  worse,  and  from  that  time  the  disease  gradually  gained  upon  him  in  spite  of  all 
treatment.  In  1S63  he  had  a  course  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  affection  was  then  evt< 
dcntly  too  far  advanced  for  any  medication  to  do  good.     The  sight  got  rapidly  worM, 
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tmd  he  bccsune  At  Ismt  coiii{>letcly  amaurotic.  The  scn^atioii  iti  the  lower  extremities  wjis 
tUo  entirely  1o«t.  Tlie  patient  was  lutw  contineil  to  hh  room,  iml  during  the  Ijuit  six 
months  of  his  life  he  ncvtrr  kft  hiii  bed.  His  intellect  rcoiaincd  unim^viired  to  the  la»t| 
and  bis  disposilion  was  xlways  cheerful.  He  died  in  January,  18651  of  a  sbArp  Attack  of 
bronchitis. 

[The  author  then  deicribcs  in  detail  the  anatomicfll  eharigct  which  arc  found  in  patients 
who  have  succumbed  to  this  disease  ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  an  elaborate  anatysii  of 
the  special  symptoms,  laying  chief  stress  on  the  affection  of  the  cerebr&l  nerves  and  the 
pains  in  the  lirst  stage,  and  on  the  sym}^iti>ms  of  Ataxy  and  the  loss  of  the  different  kinds 
of  sensibility  in  the  second  ^tage  of  the  disonlcr.  The  causes  generating  ataxy  are  then 
mentioned,  and  the  diagnosis  is  fully  gone  into.     He  then  continues:] 

TIte  prognosis  is  not  favorable,  for  up  to  the  present  time  not  a  swingle  case  is  on  record 
in  which  perfect  recovery  has  ensued.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1851*  Romberg  wrote  thai 
there  was  no  hajjc  for  patients  of  this  class,  that  a  fatal  issue  was  inevitable,  and  that  it 
was  but  common  humanity  to  inform  them  that  therapeutic  interference  coohl  only  injure. 
This  Slid  confession  of  impotence  need  no  longer  be  made,  and  we  may  certainly  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  far  more  control  over  the  disease  than  we  had  formerly. 
Moreover  Jts  progress  is  seldom  raptd»  although  acute  intercurrent  disorders.  «uch  as  ery- 
sipelai>,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia,  are  grave  complications,  which  may  carry  the  |)atient 
off  suddenly,  Much  muj»i  depend  ujion  the  |^*criod  at  which  the  case  comes  under  treat- 
ment. If  all  the  symptom*  of  the  disorder  are  fully  deveio|;»ed,  the  hope  of  a  cure  may 
lie  slight*  although  even  then  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate  the  patient^s  suffering.  The 
case  is  different  if  the  patient  presents  himself  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disorder.  The  fact 
that  the  cerebral  nerves  with  the  exception  of  the  optic,  generally  recover  from  their  af' 
fections  in  the  course  of  the  dt^case,  gocii  far  to  prove  that  previous  to  the  structural 
changes  in  the  cord  there  i&  a  functional  stige,  in  which  much  may  he  done  hy  medt* 
cines.  Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Mc&srs.  Charcot  and  Vulpian  have  found 
nervous  fibres  in  the  process  of  re^iaration  in  the  conl  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  ataay; 
and  that  therefore  even  at  a  later  time  we  must  not  give  up  hope  altogether,  especially  if 
the  patient  is  placed  in  favorable  circumstances. 

I  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  atany,  and  will  first  say  a  few  words  alxnit  diet  and 
regimen.  Thts  must  depend  a  good  deal  Uf)on  the  condition  in  which  the  patient  is  At 
the  time  he  comes  under  treatment.  If  he  h  in  a  wcakty  ^tate,  plain  and  nounshinfr  diet« 
with  iron,  quinine,  and  coddivcr  oil,  should  be  prescribed.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in 
which  lowering  did  any  good,  f  Iip^iocrates  has  recommended  milk  diet  in  erotic  tabes. 
and  Eisenmann  speaks  highly  of  the  some  in  progressive  ataxy.  I  have  often  given  milk 
and  brandy,  two  and  even  three  timc^  a  day,  with  decided  Ijcnefil  to  the  general  health, 
but  have  never  found  it  expedient  10  in^tM  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Exercise  should  be 
very  moderate*  and,  for  those  who  have  undergone  great  fatigue,  rest  is  most  bcneficiAl, 

Ccmnterirhtant^  to  the  9ipine  have  been  used  by  many  physicians,  hut,  as  a  rule,  the 
benefit  obtained  has  not  been  proportionate  to  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  iheir  application. 
The  muxa,  the  hot  iron,  issuer,  blisters,  and  leeches  have  been  employed  1  give  the 
preference  over  all  of  these  to  the  continuous  galvanic  current*  applied  to  the  lower  and 
middle  p^irtion  of  the  spine.  It  has  in  several  coses  seemed  to  me  of  iVcidcd  tieiiefit  ifi 
lessening  the  pains,  and  at^  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  constriction  which  is  often  Ml 
ol  the  abdomen  and  tlie  chest.  The  action  of  this  agent  i*  as  rapid  as  ihat  of  t!ic  iron; 
its  application  entaiK  far  less  trouble  and  suffering  than  the  latter  j  and  its  cfficaicy  ia 
superior  to  that  of  issues,  blii»tcrs,  and  leeches.  Dry  cupping  on  both  sides  of  the  spine 
is  »1»<^  usefn]. 

Iodide  of  poCMnuB  hai  been  rtecommended  by  Duchenne  and  othen;  but  no  caaci 
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Imvt  been  puhliihed  in  whtcti  this  remedy  bos  pmrved  sacccssfuL  On  the  contmry,  ser- 
eml  arc  on  record  in  winch  it  seemed  to  «cceleme  the  {jro^ress  of  the  disease*  1  hiive 
g^ivvn  it  in  two  c»se&,  Init  wirhout  tny  effiect*  And  am  certainly  not  in  favur  of  its  admin- 
istration. Iodide  *nd  bfLimi-le  of  iion  lire  u^efti!,  but  do  not  cflcci  i.  cure.  Mineral 
walcri  have  been  very  frer^ucntly  employed,  bath  externally  and  intcmally  ;  atnd  tt  aeem*! 
th;it  for  a  time  they  do  gixxL  Amongst  the  French  ^pji*.  B^rdge*  is  one  of  the  moit 
recommended ;  am^mg^t  the  German  water*,  Marienbad  and  \Vie^i>adcn  have  a  special 
rt piitation ;  while  chalybeates  and  indifferent  ihermal  spiing^,  which  ofien  prove  u^ful 
ia  certain  forms  tif  paralysis,  have  entirely  failed  in  at&xy.  On  the  whale*  I  shuold  be 
averse  to  sending  atactic  patients  on  i  journey  to  some  distant  s\xl,  as  rest  at  home,  with 
certain  remedies  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  is  more  tieneBctal  than  all  the  mineral  waters 
in  the  worlds  If,  however,  there  should  Ire  costivene^ss  and  abdominal  plethora^  CarU- 
bftd,  Marienbad,  ur  Ktvsingcn  water  may  itt  drunk  at  home  with  beneilit.  Sulphur  baths 
may  al»o  he  taken  at  home,  and  I  think  highly  of  them.  I  have  never  employed  thctn 
alone ;  but  they  certainly  seemed,  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies,  to  do  mnch  in  re- 
lieving the  pains  and  diminishing  the  numbness.  The  patients  feel  more  brisk  and  s-ujipte 
after  the  baths,  and  are  almost  always  desirous  of  repeattng  them  as  often  as  p«>&sible. 
A  sulphur  bath  may  be  prepared  by  di^ksolving  from  three  to  six  ounces  of  the  sulpburet 
of  pcitassium  tn  two  fiints  of  warm  water,  and  adding  this  to  the  bath«  Vapor  baihs  and 
Turkish  baihs  should  be  avoided. 

Nux  vomica  and  strychnine  have  frequently  been  used,  but  generally  seemed  to  do 
harm.  Duchennc  recommends  faradization,  and  the  late  Prnfe^^sor  Remak,  of  Berlin, 
praised  gah'ani/atit:)n  as  a  curative  agent.  From  f&mdiiation  1  h;;ive  never  i^en  any 
taiciitl  gaUaniration  ha*  proved  useful  at  my  hands,  not  only  in  the  pain  and  feeling  of 
conilriction,  bui  also  in  the  affections  of  cerebral  nerves,  which  arc  so  fret]uent  m  (he 
commencement  of  ataxy ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  powerless  against  the  di>kc«se 
itself^  more  especially  against  the  symptona  of  ataxy. 

Amongst  the  other  remedies  which  have  been  used  in  this  affection  without  mu^h  re- 
suit  I  will  mention  opium,  bromide  of  potassium,  secalc  cornutum,  essence  of  tuqientine, 
and  arsenic.  The  only  remedy  which  seems  as  yet  to  have  done  some  good,  m  a  sxry  large 
proportion  of  cascs»  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  given  in  doses  of  one-tenth  lo  a  half  grain  two 
or  three  time*  a  day.  Professor  Wunderlich,  of  Leip^ic,  was  the  first  who  emi'loyed 
silver  in  seven  ca»es  of  ihi,s  dtseose^  in  none  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  nbtaincil  an  actual 
cure,  but  in  most  of  them  considerable  improvement.  In  1862,  Me>srs«  Charcot  and 
Vulpian^  in  Prance,  took  up  Wunderlich's  idea,  and  used  the  nitrate  in  five  other  coses, 
and  in  each  of  them  there  was  mudi  amendment.  Since  then  this  remedy  has  been  em- 
ployed in  most  cases  of  ntaiiy,  and  with  somewhat  variable  success.  In  some  it  has  so 
disagreed  with  the  p^itienl^  that  it  was  necessary  to  discuntiuue  its  use ;  in  others  it  had 
little  or  no  effect;  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  remedy  has  proved,  if  not  cnntive, 
at  least  very  useful,  and  it  is  the  one  upon  which  most  reliance  can  be  placed  m  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  I  am  in  d)e  habit  of  giving  the  silver  combined  with  the  hypo- 
phosphite  of  soda,  and  it  seem%  to  do  far  more  in  this  combination  than  either  of  the^e 
remedies  singly.  I  have,  indeed,  now  a  case  of  ataxy  under  my  care  tn  which  the  im- 
provement has,  for  the  lost  six  months,  been  so  considerable  under  this  medication  that  I 
am  hopeful  of  a  cure.  Certain  precautions  shouldi  however,  be  taken  in  admrnisterlng 
the  nitrate.  1  general lly  employ  it  for  four  or  six  weeks  consecutively,  and  then  discon- 
tinue It  for  a  forttiighi  or  three  weeks,  giving  in  the  meantime  a  slightly  aperient  mincraJ 
water.  After  this  the  use  of  the  remedy  may  be  safely  recommenced,  and  tontitiued  fw 
a  month  or  so.  The  gums  mu^it  be  inspected  from  time  to  time,  as  the  peculiar  colora* 
tion  which  silver  produces  in  the  long  run  Hist  appears  in  the  mucous  membrane,  aad 
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only  aftcrwiifdi  tn  ihe  skin.  With  the  precautiorw  menUoned,  however*  no  disfi^femenl 
of  the  patient  need  be  feared,  I  have  never  gone  beyond  the  dose  of  half  a  graint  and 
p€rha{)s  this  Is  another  reasion  why  in  my  citses  the  remedy  has  l^>cen  txiriic  wtttiout 
tiy  inconvenience.  I  «hould^  however,  not  recommend  ill  ca<»c-^  of  aiUxy  to  he  treated 
llike ;  in  thU  affection  we  must,  as  in  ever>'  other,  study  each  individual  case  by  it'^clf, 
and  advise  for  it  what  &eems»  under  ihe  speciAl  circiiniHtances  nio&t  iikely  to  do  g^iod. 
Thus  hysterical  or  h>'pochondriacal  paticnl>  in  whom  ataxy  may  supervene  will  require  a 
different  treatment  from  plethoric  person&^or  such  as  have  lonjr  suiTtTcd  from  rhcumati)>m, 
or  havel)een  subject  to  pHvationii  and  aiixicly«  Much  is,  therefore,  )efl  to  the  tact  and 
discrimination  which,  together  with  knowledge,  should  in  all  cases  brought  before  him, 
guide  the  doings  of  the  physician, 


Dr  Johnson,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  says: 

[The  disea&e  known  as  locomotor  alaity  has  l>een  much  discu^ed  within  the  l;isi  few 

years  by  Duchcnne  and  otlicrs,  under  the  name  of  *•  ataxie  locomotrice/*     This  di^asc 

hud  until  recently  been  included  in  the  clas&  Paraplegia;  hut  in  welUroarkcd  cai^eii  there 

i  no  actual  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  bat  loss  of  power  to  guide  them.     The  patient  is 

bligcd  to  **  lean  on  his  eyesight  as  on  crutches ;"  and  if  he  shtiis  his  eyes  he  stopx,  and 

Sometimes  falls.     The  posterior  column  of  the  cord  is  the  part  diseased.     The  following 

is  the  account  of  a  case  in  a  man  forty  year*  of  age.     He  had  from  boyhood  been  engaged 

in  the  cod*fishcry  off  Iceland^and  thus  for  the  greater  jKirt  of  the  year  was  much  cJt|K>sed 

to  wet  and  cold.     The  symptoms  of  the  disease  dated  four  yeans  back.] 

On  admission,  he  was  noted  as  a  short,  wctl-buili,  powerful  man;  no  loss  nor  thick- 
ening of  speech,  and  no  deafness.  He  seemed  to  be  intelligent,  and  gave  a  clear  accotint 
of  himself.  The  most  characteristic  point  was  his  walk.  He  could  stand  vyry  well  wtih 
his  feet  apart,  but  wlicn  he  put  them  close  together  he  could  not  maintain  his  position* 
even  when  lo^iking  on  the  ground.  On  taking  a  step,  he  would  advance  in  a  hesicating, 
tottering  manner.  He  always  leaned  forwards,  and  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
babncmg  himself,  especially  when  turning  round.  These  points  were  belter  *cen  when 
he  shut  bin  eyes*  for  he  was  only  able  to  totter  a  few  yards,  and  then  would  fall 4  He 
walked  pretty  well  when  his  eyes  were  off  the  ground,  as  when  he  W4.s  looking  at  the 
ceiling;  but  directly  he  closeil  his  eyes  he  seemed  to  lose  all  confidence^  and  reeled  lik« 
a  drunken  roan.  Although  there  was  this  loss  of  power  in  coi)rdinating  hi*  muvementSt 
there  was  no  loss  of  muscular  power.  He  would  lift  heavy  weights,  and  even  carry 
patients  round  the  ward.  When  sitting  in  a  charr  with  bent  knees,  he  could  resist  all 
attempts  to  straighten  the  legs.  There  was  no  muscular  atrophy,  and  but  slightly  dimin* 
ished  sensation  in  the  left  hand,  The  left  side  was  rather  more  affected  than  the  right. 
It  api^iears  he  had  a  chancre  four  years  ago.  but  it  came  on  after  the  first  appearance  of 
numbness  in  tfie  l^g.  There  were  some  syphilitic  patches  on  the  tongue.  There  wani  no 
sore-throat  nor  rash  on  the  skin;  no  nodes^  nor  glandular  swellings  anywhere.  Lung 
and  beurt-^unds  healthy.  Urine  pale;  s]>ecific  gravity  loio;  no  albumen.  Docs  not 
pass  urine  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  day.  His  intellectual  faculties  do  not  leem 
impaired;  he  has  slight  loss  of  memory.  His  sight  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was.  Ht 
hAs  no  pains  in  his  head  nor  down  the  spine.  Hearing  and  speech  good.  No  aJfTectlon 
of  the  crnnidl  nerves  apparently.  Appetite  good.  Bowels  open  ;  no  loss  of  power  over 
the  sphincters. 

He  was  put  on  a  litieral  diet,  and  treated  with  iron  and  quinine.  Galvanism  wda 
applied  daily,  with  apparent  benefit. 

During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  he  lecroed  to  improve  a  little.    At  times  he  would  waU( 
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fairly  well,  but  on  wet  days  he  ^-as  always  worse,  and  dcpresiioD  of  spirits  would  * 
Qti.     He  was  dischari;cd  Feb.  8th,  iS66. 

Ill  a  case  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  at  the  London  Hospital,  he  observed  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  locomotor  atax>'  that  he  had 
ever  seen : 


The  patient  was  59  years  of  age.    The  first  sym{itoms  observed*  when  14  years  of  age, 

wai  lji&  of  sight;  but  this  improved  «o  that  in  nine  week*  he  was  able  to  see  toleTably. 
He  then  became  almost  f^uite  deaf,  and  then  iJic  sense  of  itnell  was  lo«L  Ta^te  has  ocrer 
been  atl'ected.  Th«ne  wa^  albo  clear  evidence  of  diminished  scn^tion  10  the  Ic^.  Tht 
patient  i&  liable  tt>  <»uddcn  and  violent  pains  in  the  legs« 

The  (mtient  can  ^cl  along  when  hh  eyes  are  ojien ;  but  hiv  gait  is  precipitate,  ami  he 
staggers.  When  he  shuts  his  comparatively  good  eye.  be  can  only  manage  to  keep  bis 
legs  far  a  moment.  It  is  scarcely  right  to  %ay  that  be  can  stand ;  a  fairer  description 
would  be,  he  docs  not  fall  at  once,  lie  cannot  stir  a  step  with  his  eyes  shut  Dt, 
Jackson  fArticuUrly  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  patient  could  manage  to  walk 
when  looking  at  the  ceiling,  although,  of  course,  not  sn  well  in  m>  awkward  a  position. 
He  ( Dr,  Jacksiin)  told  us  that  a  year  ago  he  had  had  under  his  care  a  man  suffering  from 
locomotor  M»%y  who  could  walk  whether  he  looked  on  one  &ide  or  at  the  ceilings  And 
he  remarked  that,  although  roost  poticnts  suffering  from  ataxy  My  they  •*  must  look  at 
their  feet,*'  fcome  can  walk  witliout  doing  so  if  their  eyes  are  open.  The  last  mentioned 
patient  could  walk  with  his  eyes  shut  if  he  merely  touched  a  wall  with  his  fingers  without 
renting  any  of  his  weight  on  it*  Another  patient,  who  wasijUitc  blind,  and  whom  we 
saw  with  l>r.  Jackson  at  the  Hospiul  for  Epilepsy  and  FWaly^is,  averred  that  be  could 
walk  for  a  long  distance  in  the  park  if  he  just  touched  the  railing  with  one  hand ;  and, 
on  trial,  it  was  found  that  he  could  get  along  much  better  than  we  could  have  eitpected 
in  thiii  way.  More  Uian  one  patient  has  sai«l  that,  when  they  shut  their  eyes,  ihey  **feel 
as  if  there  was  nothing  under  them/'  It  seems  only  neccs*ar>'  in  these  case>,  Dr.  juhnson 
said,  for  the  patienbi  to  e>.tar»lish  some  definite  relation  with  the  objeas  alxiut  them.  The 
patient's  wife  ^id  that  he  began  to  stumble  alK>4it  a  year  afler  the  blindness.  Jie  had 
lir*t  pain  in  bis  back,  and  there  were  some  lumps  on  it;  but  no  precipe  infonnalion  could 
be  otilained  orn  these  points. 

The  patient  has  had  difficulty  with  his  bladder  eleven  years,  and  this  may  pos*ibly  be 
esHentialty  a  motor  defect.  If  so,  it  is  the  only  paralysis,  llie  patient  can  stamp  veil 
with  his  legs,  can  resist  flexion  and  exten>»ion  fairly,  and  his  legs  are  well  nourislie<l. 
There  is  no  paralysis  of  any  one  of  tbe  cranial  motor  nerves,  nor  any  history  of  squinting. 

The  man  seems  intelligent.  His  talk  ts  rather  odd,  buf  there  is  none  of  the  thickne'^ 
of  general  p.iresis  about  it*  He  talks  in  the  loud  harsh  way  some  people,  who  have  long 
been  very  deaf,  get  into*  He  was  so  deaf  that  it  required  much  patience  to  obtain  a  few 
facts  from  him.  Dr.  Jackson  at  firiit  tried  to  communicate  with  him  by  writing  words  of 
monstrous  size  on  pa]>er.  In  this  way  he  got  to  know  tlml  tbe  [lattcnt  denied  sevua,! 
excesses,  and  that  he  used  to  drink  hard,  and  also, a  fact  that  is  worth  notice,  that  he  had 
smoked  an  ounce  of  tobacco  a  day  for  eighteen  years. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIOXS  ON  ABNORMAL  STATES  OF  THE  BRAIN; 
CONGESTION.  SOFTENING,  AND  SCLEROSIS. 

I.  Cerebral  Hyfentfnia  or  Congestion, — This  state  consists  in  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain.  It  may  be  active  or  passive  ;  the  former,  when  the  capillaries 
are  filled  with  rapidly  moving  arterial,  oxygenated  blood;  the  latter, 
w*hcn  from  venous  obstruction  the  capillaries  contain  slowly  moving 
blood  of  a  venous  character.  A  man  who  is  plethoric,  or  a  child 
with  a  sensitive  vaso-motor  syi=tem,  may  have  active  cerebral  hy- 
per semia,  owing  to  increase  of  blood-pressure;  or  the  man  may  have 
an  active  arterial  dilatation  of  vaso-motor  origin  from  prolonged 
mental  work,  severe  moral  emotion,  sunstroke,  gastro-hepatic  dis- 
turbance, or  from  toxic  poisoning,  as  by  alcohol,  etc..  or  an  increased 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  lying  with  the  head  too  low.  We  may  get 
a  partial  active  cerebral  congestion  from  disease  of  cerebral  blood- 
vessels or  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

Passive  cerebral  h>T3er3emia  generally  is  the  result  of  impeded 
return  of  blood  from  the  head,  due  either  to  mechanical  pressure  on 
the  veins,  to  tricuspid  insufficiency  with  the  associated  condition  of 
the  lungs,  or  a  diseased  heart.  Cerebral  thrombosis  in  a  vein,  or  a 
morbid  growth  or  tumor  exercising  pressure  on  a  cerebral  sinus, 
may  also  be  the  cause  of  passive  congestion. 

Clinically,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  see  a  case  of  cerebral 
hyperatmia,  we  shall  find  a  good  deal  of  mental  irritability  in  our 
patient  Slight  causes  may  cause  quite  an  explosion  of  anger.  If 
we  evert  the  lower  eyelid,  we  shall  find  dilated  and  tortuous  blood- 
vessels, which  indicate  very  welt  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation. The  conjunctiva  may  be  suffused,  and  the  patient  will  com- 
plain of  headache,  which  may  be  slight  or  intense,  and  of  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eyes,  noises  in  the  cars,  and  there  may  be  nausea. 
There  may  be  also  confusion  of  mind  and  sleeplessness.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  feelmg  of  fulness  or  of  throbbing  in  the  head,  and  the 
head  is  hot,  and  the  face  of  a  deep-red  color  perhaps.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  and  irritable,  or  slow  and  labored,  and  the  pupils  contracted, 
and  the  sight  dim  and  defective.  Motor  power  is  lessened,  so  that 
the  patient  feels  unequal  to  even  slight  exertions.  Patients  are  unani- 
mous in  giving  a  histoiy  of  a  heavy,  unrefreshing  sleep,  if  they  do 
sleep,  and  of  feeling  much  worse  in  the  morning,  and  they  complain 
of  numbness  in  Uic  extremities.     Patients  who  pursue  their  ordinary 
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avocations  do  their  work  mechanically,  and  feel  as  if  they  were  semi- 
conscious, and  pay,  perhaps,  very  little  attention  to  what  you  say, 
owing  to  the  ovenvrought  condition  of  their  nervous  system.  This 
state  may  last,  if  not  relieved,  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  and  there 
is  a  convulsive  form  in  which  there  are  slight  muscular  spasms,  with 
or  without  loss  of  consciousness,  A  maniacal  delirium  may  develop, 
as  the  result  of  a  subinflammatory  irritation  of  the  brain,  set  up  by 
the  hypenemic  state  of  that  organ,  although  there  is  a  distinct  de- 
lirium of  congestion  of  the  brain  found  only  in  advanced  years.  If 
cerebral  hyperemia  is  not  relieved,  there  is  danger  of  apoplectiform 
attacks,  in  which  Russell  Reynolds  and  Rastian  have  shown  that 
sensation,  consciousness,  and  power  of  motion  arc  lost  The  patient*s 
senses  are  temporarily  in  abeyance,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  are 
disturbed  for  a  few  moments.  These  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  half- 
hour,  but  if  they  recur  are  more  prolonged,  both  in  duraHon  and 
intensity.  In  the  preliminary  or  premonitory  stage  the  patient,  be- 
sides motor  weakness  and  irritability,  may  complain  of  pains  simu* 
lating  the  pain  of  locomotor  ataxia.  They  differ  in  not  being  so 
severe,  but  they  sometimes  arc  very  annoying,  and  I  have  known 
physicians  to  be  much  disturbed  by  them.  They  often,  I  think, 
accompany  neurasthenia,  with  an  overwrought  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  merely  dependent  upon  the  hyperaesthetic  state  of 
the  whole  cercbro-spinal  system^  as  they  entirely  disappear  as  tlic 
patient  recovers.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  from  the 
presence  of  alcohol  are  often  very  severe.  The  delirium  may  1}C 
very  violent,  the  patient  very  aggressive,  with  no  conception  of  his 
condition  or  surroundings,  and  there  arc  often  delusions  relating  to 
place,  the  patient  fancying  himself  in  some  other  locality.  The  face 
is  of  a  dusky  red  color,  and  the  pulse  generally  very^  quick,  and 
vomiting  is  often  present.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  majority  of 
cases  that  we  have  personally  come  in  contact  with  have  been  those 
of  active  arterial  dilatation  of  vaso-motor  origin,  in  business  and 
professional  men,  due  to  overwork  and  overstrain  of  the  brain,  w  ith 
symptoms  of  preirature  mental  decay.  There  has  been  in  all  these 
cases  an  overwrought  state  of  the  nervous  system,  owing  to  excessive 
care,  worry,  or  mental  anxiety,  combined  with  overwork*  Dr.  Rus- 
sell Reynolds  and  Dr.  Bastian  speak  of  the  final  symptoms  as  being 
a  condition  of  torpor  and  inactivity:  **The  mind  becomes  a  blank. 
There  is  profound  coma,  stertorous  breathing,  and  involuntary  evacu- 
ations of  both  bladder  and  rectum.     Sensibility,  both  general  and 
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speciali  is  lost,  and  voluntary  muscular  power  reduced  to  a  tninimunu 
Convulsions  may  occasionally  disturb  the  calm,  or  there  may  be  fitful 
and  momentary  mutterings  of  unintelligible  sounds;  but  usually  in 
this  latter  stage  the  patient  lies  quietly,  with  labored  pulse  and 
breathing,  and  with  flickering  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  until  he  dies." 

Treatment, — Of  course,  the  indications  for  treatment  arc  to  control 
the  amount  of  blood  existing  within  the  cranium,  by  bringing  to  bear 
antagonistic  agents  to  the  congestive  state.  Of  course,  we  must 
order  prompt  cessation  of  the  prolonged  study  and  over  mental  work 
of  professional  men,  and  rest,  both  for  them  and  the  overworked 
business  man. 

We  must  also,  in  cases  where  the  congestion  is  due  to  mechanical 
impediments  to  the  proper  return  of  blood  from  the  brain,  do  all  in 
our  power  to  keep  the  heart  and  lungs  working  normally.  We  must 
warn  our  patient  to  avoid  great  elevations  and  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  alcohol,  and  sleeping  with  the 
head  too  low.  Dry  cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  placing  the  feet 
and  hands  in  hot  mustard  water,  an  ice-cap  to  the  head,  ice  held 
directly  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  induction  of  free  diuresis,  un- 
loading a  packed  colon,  the  administration  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
ergot  in  Jss  to  3j  doses  ter  die,  in  combination  with  the  bromide  of 
sodium,  Fothcrgill's  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  use  of  cerebral  electrization,  as  described  m  the  chapter  on 
electricity,  arc  all  to  be  used  pro  re  nata. 

The  cautious  use  of  stimulants  is  indicated  when  there  is  a  feeble 
pulse  and  pale  surfaces,  as  sometimes  happens  in  asthenic  cases. 
Many  cases  need  a  tonic  after  the  first  symptoms  have  been  con- 
trolled, and  there  is  none  better  in  the  case  of  overworked  profes- 
sional and  business  men  than  **  Warburg's  tincture"  in  3j  doses  be- 
fore breakfast  daily.  It  is  disagreeable,  but  should  be  taken  clear 
on  an  empty  stomach.  It  may  be  taken  in  divided  doses  in  capsules, 
to  obviate  the  disagreeable  taste*  The  elixir  of  the  phosphate  of 
iron,  quinine,  aqd  strychnia  is  also  good,  or  the  liquor  acid.  phos. 
comp.  with  five-minim  doses  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  before 
each  meal,  the  acid  to  be  taken  after  meals.  The  advantage  of  static 
electricity  as  a  nerve  sedative  I  believe  to  be  ver)'  great,  and  general 
faradization  as  an  excellent  tonic  and  refreshant  to  the  system.  Per- 
sons living  by  the  sea  should  seek  mountain  air,  avoiding  too  high 
altitudes,  while  those  living  inland  and  in  the  south  will  be  bene- 
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fited  by  a  residence  by  the  seaside  during  the  summer  months.  Rest 
for  body  and  mind  is  imperative, 

2.  Cerrbral  Sofuning — Brain-softening  should  be  a  symptom  of 
senility,  associated  with  a  general  enfeebled  condition  and  impaired 
nutritive  power.  The  general  failure  of  cerebral  power  is  often  thus 
found  in  the  aged,  with  rigid  arteries  and  arats  semiis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  becoming,  owing  to  the  complex  influences  of  our 
modem  civilization,  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  business 
and  professional  men  than  formerly.  There  is  a  premature  mental 
decay,  the  result  of  the  combined  effect  of  overwork,  mental  anxietj", 
and  loss  of  rest  (the  brain-cells  missing  the  proper  time  for  their 
nutritive  renovation,  which  is  during  sleep),  which  is  pre-emintrntly 
an  American  disease,  the  premonitory  signs  of  which  !  have  seen  in 
many  comparatively  young  men. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  aptly  defined  by  Reynold-  ;  Hastian 
as  a  disease  characterized  during  life  by  impairment  oi  ji.uk],  sensi- 
bility, and  motility,  and  after  death  by  diminished  consistence  and 
degeneration  of  the  cerebral  substance.  I  think  that  sometimes  an 
erroneous  diagnosis  is  made  by  confounding  with  cerebral  softening, 
the  state  of  brain- wasting  accompanied  by  cerebral  atrophy  and 
hardening  of  brain^tissue.  The  seat  of  the  morbid  change  is  more 
frequently  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  optic 
thalamus.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and  in  the 
cerebellum,  and  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  brain.  There  is 
diminished  consistence  of  the  brain-tissue  wherever  we  meet  with 
this  lesion.  If  the  softening  be  due  to  embolism,  we  shall  v^ry 
likely  find  no  symptoms  but  heart  lesions,  with  the  exception  of 
momentary  attacks  of  faintness.  If  the  softening  is  due  to  arterial 
disease,  Gowers  has  shown  that  we  get  mental  deterioration,  numb- 
ness, pains  in  the  limbs,  or  slight  local  weakness.  We  may  have 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia  occurring  in  embolism,  with  mental  deteri- 
oration. There  may  be  apoplectic  attacks,  with  slight  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  quick  disappearance  of  the  apoplectic  symptoms, 
or  there  may  be  convulsive  or  delirious  symptoms  at  the  onset  of 
cerebral  softening. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases,  illustrated  by  the  one  we  are  about  to 

give,  not  uncommon.     Mr, ,  aged  38.  had  had  domestic  trouble 

and  grief;  had  been  addicted  to  rather  free  use  of  alcohol,  and  gave 
a  history  of  what  we  presume  was  acute  cerebral  congestion,  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  effect  of  mental  worry  and  alcohol,  but  which 
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he  designated  as  "  brain  fever,'*  Upon  coming  under  our  care  we 
carefully  examined  him,  and  found  mental  dulncss,  loss  of  memor}', 
especially  for  recent  events,  the  emotional  nature  very  easily  excited, 
the  motor  power  much  weakened,  great  disinclination  for  mental  or 
physical  eflbrt,  headache,  articulation  at  times  rather  indistinct. 
Sight  and  hearing  were  good,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  paralysis 
and  the  reflexes  were  normal.  Just  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  had  produced  a  transient  delirium,  of  which 
my  patient  had  no  recoUection  at  a!l.  He  said,  when  I  questioned 
him,  that  he  was  angry  because  one  of  his  relatives  had  counter- 
manded his  order  for  some  whiskey,  but  had  no  recollection  of  having 
drank  the  liquor  and  the  state  of  delirium  it  had  induced.  Respect- 
ing all  this  his  mind  was  a  perfect  blank.  He  would  read  a  newspaper 
for  an  hour  and  be  utterly  unable  to  tell  in  two  hours  what  he  had 
been  reading*  Although  there  was  this  profound  affection,  there 
w^as  great  mental  improvement  under  the  influence  of  electrization, 
the  chloro*phosphide  of  arsenic  (Routh's  formula),  iron,  and  strych- 
nia, and  cod-liver  oil.  So  much  so  that  we  discharged  the  patient, 
and  he  has  passed  the  last  six  months  in  the  country,  living  much  out 
of  doors  and  enjoying  life  very  well. 

I  do  not  consider  that  in  his  case  or  any  other,  that  damaged  brain- 
tissue  can  ever  regain  its  lost  functional  power,  but  we  may  check 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  in  some  cases,  by  strict  hygienic  regula- 
tions for  our  patient,  and  by  rest,  together  with  a  similar  course  of 
treatment  to  that  I  have  described, 

*  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  apoplectic  form  of  cerebral  soft- 
ening are,  according  to  Russell  Reynolds  and  Bastian,  those  of  tran- 
sient excitement,  talkativeness,  irritability,  or  wandering  of  thought, 
amounting  to  mild  delirium  lasting  for  a  few  minutes.  He  may  then 
fall  to  the  ground  and  remain  partially  or  wholly  insensible  for  a  few 
moments,  owing  either  to  cerebral  congestion  or  anaemia.  Subse- 
quently to  this  he  may  be  hemiplegic  and  aphasic.  or  chronic  soften- 
ing may  go  on,  the  patient  becoming  imbecile  and  powerless. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  convulsive  form  and  of  the 
delirious  form  arc  stated  by  the  same  authorities  to  be  in  the  former, 
a  peculiar  drowsiness,  listlcssncss,  weariness,  impatience,  or  some 
flaw  in  memory,  with  distinct  but  momentary  incapacity  to  under- 
stand what  is  said.  There  may  be  a  slight  hesitancy  in  speech,  mis- 
pronunciation of  a  few  words,  a  little  weakness  of  one  side,  numb- 
ness, vertigo  or  faintness,  until  the  convulsion  occurs  resembling  an 
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epileptic  convuUmn  and  makes  the  grave  nature  of  the  case  clear. 
The  patient  lies  in  a  semi-comatose  state  and  has  a  succession  of  fits, 
which  may  leave  tlie  patient  hemiplegic.  The  prognosis  in  these 
cases  is  very  grave.  In  the  latter,  the  delirious  form,  which  gene- 
rally occurs  in  the  aged,  "  the  patient  suddenly  *  wanders'  in  his  talk, 
becomes  loquacious  or  restless,  is  busy  in  manner,  exerts  himself, 
seems  tired,  and  falls  asleep.  He  wakes  up  somewhat  confused,  but 
appears  to  be  himself  again  for  a  few  days  or  even  weeks,  when  the 
confusion  and  delirium  reappear,  and  are  more  persistent.  There  is 
no  complete  restoration,  but  gradually  one  sid«  Is  found  to  be  para- 
lyred^  or  to  be  slightly  weaker  than  the  other.  The  delirium  alter- 
nates with  coma,  more  or  less  profound,  and  the  patient  passes  into  a 
state  like  that  following  the  apoplectic  form."  The  final  symptoms 
of  brain  softening  are  those  of  coma  and  death,  quiet  and  painless. 

Precocious  children  are  said  by  Duparque  to  develop  brain  soften- 
ing with  the  intellect  intact,  and  with  exaltation  of  the  special  senses 
and  general  sensibility.  There  is  no  fever,  delirium,  or  convulsion, 
but  after  death  there  is  distinct  cerebral  ramaiiissifment. 

Brain-softening  in  comparatively  young  men  I  should  consider  as 
owing  to  a  premature  failure  of  the  proper  activity  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  brain  tissue,  with  very  likely  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
capillaries  and  small  arteries,  commencing  with  cerebral  hyperaemia 
and  subinflammatory  irritation. 

The  cerebral  softening  of  the  aged  is  due  generally  to  vascular 
obstruction  in  the  brain,  either  arterial  or  capillary.  Thrombosts, 
with  vasculai  degeneration,  and  embolism,  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  are  doubtless  the  most  frequent  causes  of  softening  of  the 
brain. 

DisseminaUd  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord, — Syn.  **  Sclc* 
rose  en  plaques  drsseminees*'  (Charcot). — To  Professor  Charcot  be- 
longs the  credit  of  first  recognizing  this  disease,  which  consists  in 
the  development  of  patches  of  sclerosis  of  a  roundish  shape,  and 
dense  and  hard,  gray  in  color,  looking  like  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain.  These  patches,  which  are  of  varying  size  and  shape,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  brain,  or  the  brain  and  cord,  in  diflFcrent 
localities,  and  more  often  in  the  brain  and  cord  together  These 
patches  vary  in  size,  according  to  Bastian,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  large  pea  or  bean  in  the  spinal  cord,  while  in  the  brain 
or  cerebellum  they  may  be  still  larger.  The  medulla,  pons,  and 
cerebral  peduncles  may  be  afifected,  and  any  part  of  the  cerebrum 
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and  cerebellum.  Microscopically,  there  is  a  hyperplastic  overgrowth 
of  the  neuroglia,  which  exists  norinally  around  and  between  the 
nerve-elements.  In  employing  carmine  staining,  the  new  growth 
takes  up  tlie  coloring- matter  very  intensely.  When  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord,  the  medulla,  and  the  pons  arc  affected,  which 
are  special  seats  of  election  for  these  patches  of  sclerosis,  Bastian 
gives  the  following  as  the  clinical  symptoms:  A  slowly  ensuing 
paresis  of  the  lower  extremities  begins,  first  in  one  limb»  and  then, 
after  a  time,  it  involves  the  other.  During  this  time  the  paresis 
develops  into  a  more  and  more  marked  paralysis,  though  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  limbs  remains  almost  completely  unaflected,  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  numbness  being  complained  of  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  whilst  lightning-like  pains  and  girdle  sensations  are 
altogether  absent  After  an  interval,  first  one  and  then  another 
upper  extremity  may  become  weak,  and  subsequently  more  or  less 
paralyzed.  During  these  early  stages  of  the  disease,  more  or  less 
distinct  remissions  of  symptoms  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 
Meanwhile,  a  most  typical  sign  soon  shows  itself  in  the  paretic  or 
semi-paralyzed  limbs,  in  the  form  of  a  marked  trembling  or  shaking 
of  those  muscles  or  parts  of  a  limb  which  are  called  into  voluntary 
action  with  any  intensity,  although  these  phenomena  immediately 
subside  when  the  voluntary  exertion  ceases.  The  involuntary  move- 
ments consist  either  of  extremely  well-marked  tremors,  like  those 
met  with  in  some  cases  of  paralysis  agitans^  or  else  of  movements 
of  greater  range,  more  resembling  those  of  chorea.  A  patient  lying 
in  bed  quietly,  when  told  to  sit  up,  will  exhibit  shakings  and  tremors 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  until  he  lies  down  again.  In  writing,  almost 
every  letter  registers  fine  tremors,  and  in  the  advanced  cases  writing 
is  impossible  or  illegible.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  both 
the  patellar  tendon  and  the  ankle  clonus  Contractions  and  rigidity 
come  on  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  tremors,  which  are 
rhythmical,  of  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs,  cease  when  the  patient 
is  asleep,  as  well  as  when  he  lies  quietly  at  rest  There  is  a  difficulty 
of  speech,  the  utterance  being  slow  and  drawling,  while  the  lips  and 
tongue  are  tremulous.  There  is  apt  to  be  double  vision,  also  indis- 
tinct, hazy  vision,  and  nystagmus  (Oscillations  of  the  eyeballs)  is 
frequently  present.  Vertigo  of  a  gyratory  nature,  frequently  im- 
peding locomotion,  exists  as  an  early  symptom.  Mental  failure  in 
cases  where  the  brain  is  affected  is  a  late  symptom,  accompanied  at 
times,  according  to  Bastian,  by  a  subacute  maniacal  condition,  or  by 
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delusions  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  like  those  of  paraljtic  dementia, 
or  by  a  profound  melancholia.  Apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  attacks 
may  now  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  death  may  take  place  in  one 
of  them.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  from  five  to  ten  years. 
When  the  disease  affects  the  brain  particularly  and  principally, 
vertigo,  mental  disturbance,  nystagmus,  and  the  ** scanning**  speech 
will  be  the  chief  symptoms,  beside  the  rhythmical  tremors.  Paresis 
of  the  limbs,  commencing,  as  we  have  said,  in  one  leg,  is  an  early 
symptom* 

A  case  recently  came  under  our  notice  of  a  gentleman  of  forty-two 
years,  plethoric,  a  high  liver,  with  a  feir  family  history,  who  devel- 
oped this  disease,  and  who  died  in  about  three  years  from  the  time 
the  first  symptoms  manifested  themselves.  Vertigo  was  the  earliest 
symptom  he  complained  of,  and  it  was  this  that  first  led  him  to  apply 
to  a  physician  for  relief,  as  he  would  fall  down  from  the  gyratory 
nature  of  it.  The  small  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus) 
was  very  marked.  Paresis  terminated  in  complete  motor  paralysis. 
Speech  was  affected*  Sensibility  was  normal.  Trembling  on  vol- 
untary movement  was  most  marked.  No  treatment  had  any  effect. 
Electricity,  strj^chnia,  and  various  combinations  were  all  tried,  and 
all  failed.  The  case  was  under  tlie  care  of  one  of  our  best  neurolo- 
gists. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  terminating  as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
was  reported  by  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.D,,  of  Philadelphia,  before  the 
American  Neurological  Association,  June  20,  1883.  Dr,  Mills  said 
that  the  relation  behvecn  locomotor  ataxia  and  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  has  been  a  problem  of  interest  to  neurologists  and  alienists 
since  the  investigations  of  Weslphal,  in  1863. 

He  related  the  following  case  : 


P ,  aged  47,  «t  the  titne  of  coming  under  observation,  was  a  man  of  good  coattf- 

tution,  noted  for  hks  strength  And  endunifice,  but  for  ihrce  yenn  he  h^d  not  t»e4tn  w«l1, 
during  rooin  of  which  time  he  had  been  treated  by  diflercnt  phyiicUns  for  "  rhcumatisnii/' 
He  wa!»  addkted  to  venereal  excesa^cs,  and  u<icd  and  abused  alcohol  occasional  1  jr.  Many 
years  before  he  h;td  had  a  chancre ;  but  had  not,  subsequently,  had  any  of  the  onJtttary 
evidences  of  secondary  or  tertiary  lyphdU.  He  had  firsi  suffered  from  darling  or  shoot- 
ing  pains  in  hii  feel  ant)  legs;  sixjn  he  experienced  srri^alicms  of  oumboe&s  and  tinglin§ 
in  his  feet,  and  later,  in  the  little  and  ring  hngcrs  of  the  left  hand.  For  a  short  tmie  he 
was  troubted  with  itoutile  vLsiun,  antt  hi^  sight  had  dimiruNhed  a  little  in  aciitencs^ 

The  results  of  an  exiiminntion  made  during  the  first  week  he  was  under  observaiion 
were  as  follows  t  No  paralyMs  was  made  out ;  galvanic  and  faradic  irniabillty  ^ere  well 
preserved.     He  could  not  walk  well  after  dark.     He  swayed  and  tottered  on  trying  to 
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stand  with  his  heels  together,  or  with  his  eyes  shut ;  and  he  could  barely  manage  to 
stagger  a  few  steps  wiih  his  eyes  closed. 

Paroxysms  of  sharp,  sudden  pain  in  the  limbs  were  more  frequent.  He  was  awkward 
with  his  hands  in  dressing.  A  peculiar  sense  of  constriction  or  drawing  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  had  annoyed  him  for  several  months ;  sexual  desire  had  dimini>hed. 
He  had  no  delusions,  and  was  fully  able  to  attend  to  his  business,  which  required  a  large 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  exertion. 

Under  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  galvanization  of  the  spine,  and  faradization  of  the 
extremities,  continued  for  several  months,  he  improved  remarkably;  but,  after  remaining 
better  for  a  few  months,  he  again  relapsed,  and  now  he  got  steadily  worse.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  would  temporarily  improve.  The  anaesthesia  of  his  feet  and  hands  deepened  ; 
the  staggering  gait  returned  and  grew  worse ;  every  two  or  three  weeks  he  would  have 
frightful  attacks  of  lancinating  pains. 

Decided  mental  symptoms  first  began  to  make  their  appearance  two  years  after  first 
coming  under  treatment.  He  spent  his  money  very  freely  upon  others,  as  well  as  upon 
himself.  His  ideas  became  queer  and  lofty;  but  the  dclinum  of  grandeur  did  not  de- 
velop thoroughly  until  nearly  a  year  later,  when  he  l)egan  to  talk  and  act  in  the  most  pre- 
posterous manner.  About  the  same  time  a  peculiar  stagger  in  his  speech,  a  slight  twist- 
ing of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  and  some  tremor  of  the  tongue  and  lips  became  noticeable 
when  he  talked. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  notes  first  made,  and  almost  six  years  after  the  develop- 
ment of  ataxic  pains,  he  was  sent  to  the  insane  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
where  Dr.  Mills  occasionally  vi.sited  him. 

His  delirium  became  of  the  wildest  character,  and  he  became  irritable  and  hard  to 
manage.     Anaesthesia  and  tremor  of  tongue  increased. 

On  two  occasions  he  had  slight  apoplectiform  attacks,  once  accompanied  by  a  slight 
spasm. 

loiter  he  was  removed  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  five  years  and  four  months  after  first 
coming  under  care  of  Dr.  Mills,  and  about  eight  years  after  he  was  first  affected  with 
ataxic  pains.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  made.  The 
pia  mater  over  both  cerebral  hemispheres,  particularly  in  the  postero-fronlal  and  parieto- 
temporal regions,  was  opaque,  congested,  and  adherent  at  points ;  decortication  being 
marked.  Convolutions  were  atrophied.  The  pia  mater  of  the  cerebellum,  especially 
over  the  sujierior  vermiform  process,  was  deeply  congested  and  adherent.  The  pia  mater 
of  the  spinal  cord  was  thickened,  and  the  cord  presented  an  irregularly  shrunken  appear- 
ance. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  marked  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  throughout  its  whole  extent,  an<I  that  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  pia 
mater  were  also  present  everywhere.  The  sclerosis  was  most  pronounced  in  the  lumbar 
region,  decreasing  in  intensity  as  the  cord  was  ascended ;  but  it  was  well-marked  through- 
out, Ixjth  in  the  columns  of  Goll  and  in  the  posterior  root  zones. 

The  medulla  oblongata  on  one  side  was  much  sclerosed,  and  slightly  so  on  the  other. 
Sclerosis  was  also  present  in  the  pons,  crura,  optic  thalami,  and  convolutions  examined, 
and  in  the  cerebellum.  The  pathological  appearance  shown  by  the  microscope  corre- 
sponded closely  to  those  mentioned  by  Westphal  as  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord  in  de- 
mentia paralytica.  According  to  him,  the  posterior  columns  show  few  or  no  sections 
of  nerve  fibres,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  connective  tissue  substance.  In  the  cervical 
region  Goll's  cuneiform  columns  are  especially  affected  ;  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions, 
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however,  the  entire  area  of  the  posterior  columns  is  involved.  In  fresh  pwpmrmom^ 
numerous  gmiiular  fat'Cclls  and  corpora  jimylaceji  are  found. 

In  this  case  the  spinal  symptomi*  were  ihc  first  to  appear.  Three  years  bcfofc  cocntng 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  MilU  he  began  to  suflFer  with  the  lancinating  pains  of  posterior 
sclerosis.  Although  when  hntt  seen  by  him,  ami  until  he  improved  under  treatmetit,  he 
luflTcred  at  times  from  menial  anaiety  and  sleeplcssne^^,  apparently  the  result  of  the  paw 
an<t  lit  her  distrrismg  symptoms  of  the  ati^ia,  no  typical  mental  s)'mptom5  appeared  until 
more  than  two  years  later^  and  more  than  five  years  afler  the  appearance  of  the  6rst  symp- 
tom of  spinal  trouble. 

Dr.  Mills  referred  to  the  view*  of  various  authorities  with  reference  to  the  relation  of 
locumotor  atai^ia  and  (general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  According  tci  Westphal^  with  whom 
Hammond  agrees,  no  direct  relation  exists  between  (he  morbid  process  in  the  cord  io  poa- 
te*ior  spinal  sclerosis,  and  that  in  the  brain  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Accord* 
ing  to  these  auihontics  neither  disease  is  secondary  to  liie  other.  They  simply  coexist  as 
the  eapre»ion  of  an  e»ces*ivc  procUvity  to  di!>eaiM?s  of  the  nervous  system,  just  as  any 
other  two  dbteascs  may  be  present,  one  in  the  brain  and  the  other  en  the  Curd,  without  there 
being  any  direct  inlcrdepcndcncc  between  them.  Locomotor  ataxia  is  by  no  meam  oii- 
COJiinion  lA  patient!^  atlccted  with  the  other  forms  of  ins;inity. 

Hamilton  {Arw  iWk  MfJieai  Raord^  July  29,  1876K  discusser  the  relation  of  these 
two  aflfections.  Leidesorf  has  related  one  case  in  which  general  paralysis  was  preceded 
by  spinal  symptoms*  Maudsley  speaks  of  other  cases.  Calmiel  says  that,  in  many  cases, 
tlie  t^hangcs  proceed  from  the  cord  upward,  and  Uadlarger  indorses  his  views.  Charcot 
has  proved,  Ycryconctusivciy,  that  disseminated  ^clero^U  can  eahibit  all  the  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  ini<ane. 

Cases  reported  by  Oberstcine,  Hamilton,  Plaxsen,  Micklc,  and  others,  were  also  re- 
ferred Co. 
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ELECTRICITY   IN   DISEASIQ  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


We  have  three  kinds  of  electricity  at  our  disposal  in  the  treatment 
of  ner\'ous  and  mental  diseases, — ^the  constant  or  galvanic  current, 
the  induced  or  faradic  current,  and  static  electricity*.  In  the  former, 
the  constant  current,  we  have  a  means  more  powerful  than  any  other 
of  modifying  the  nutritive  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  possesses  great  efficiency  to  antagonize  the  various  congestive 
states  of  the  brain  in  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  and  in  iivcipient 
insanity.  By  its  use  we  are  enabled  to  secure  a  proper  tonic  con- 
traction to  cerebral  bloodvessels  habitually  dilated,  and  we  can  also 
antagonize  by  its  use  the  symptoms  of  failing  memor>'',  weakened 
pOMrer  of  attention,  and  vertiginous  sensations^  if  we  use  it  daily  for 
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some  time  to  the  head»  avoiding  injuriously  strong  currents.  The 
gravest  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  commence  often  with  hyper- 
2emia  of  the  brain  and  cord,  which  ends  in  psychical  disorders  of 
varied  nature,  and  this  hypera;mia  we  can  effectually  remove  by  the 
application  of  the  constant  current  to  the  brain.  Grave  brain  ex- 
haustion and  the  mental  and  nervous  debiht)*  of  overworked  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  will  yield  rapidly  to  electricity  in  this  form 
and  to  centric  galvanization,  using  the  negative  electrode  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  while  the  positive  pole  is  applied  to  the  crown  of  the 
head  or  cranial  centre,  the  cervical  sympathetic  ner\^  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  in  front  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  on  cither 
side  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  discharged  from  treatment,  com- 
pletely cured,  a  young  merchant  of  New  York,  who  was  in  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  insanity.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
pia  mater,  and  of  the  brain  itself,  I  considered  in  this  case  to  be 
probably  habitually  dilated,  causing  marked  congestion  or  hyper- 
a^mia,  ai^i  the  indications  for  treatment  were  to  secure  a  tonic  con- 
traction of  these  vessels.  I  used  a  galvanic  battery  with  clock 
machinery  attached  to  it — a  balance  clock — the  isochronous  beats  of 
which  establish  and  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  poles 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  seconds.  The  galvanic  current,  when  slowly 
interrupted  in  this  way,  produces  a  more  energetic  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  bloodvessels  than  when  it  is  not  interrupted*  The  positive 
pole  I  placed  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  nega- 
tive pole  at  the  level  of  the  superior  ganglia  of  each  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerves  in  turn.  The  sittings  lasted  five  minutes  each 
time.  Beyond  this  electrization  of  the  brain  I  did  nothing  beyond 
prescribing  a  course  of  warm  baths  at  bedtime,  with  a  dose  of  thirty 
grains  of  sodium  bromide  and  thirty  drops  of  cannabis  indica  in  half 
a  glass  of  water  after  the  bath,  and  friction  with  flesh  gloves  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  inception  of  treatment  I  also 
cleared  out  the  system  by  a  mercurial  cathartic,  followed  by  salines, 
which  is  an  excellent  preparatory  method  of  treatment  in  the  incipi- 
ent stages  of  mental  disorder-  Each  seance  produced  a  marked 
and  immediate  amelioration,  lasting  longer  and  longer  each  time, 
and  my  patient  described  a  sense  of  weight  as  liiling  from  the  verti- 
cal region  of  the  head,  at  which  point  he  had  persistent  headache, 
which  had  lasted  for  months. 

1  could  recount  many  similar  casesj  if  necessary,  but  the  above  is 
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a  typical  one,  in  which  we  find  our  patient  restless,  sleq^lcss*  aod 
with  eyes  suffused  and  conjunctiva  congested,  and  confusion  of  mind  J 
The  grave  cases  of  neurasthenia,  associated  with  cerebral  hyperaemia,! 
exhibit  impaired  nutrition  and  assimilation,  impaired  intcUection,| 
mclanchotia,  mental  depression,  muscular  atonicity,  irritabiiity,  and 
inability  to  bear  stimulants  without  distress  in  the  head.     These 
patients  exhibit  morbid  psychical  symptoms  and  get  up  a  religious 
melancholy, — if  naturally  of  religious  tendencies, — and  there  is  ofteitl 
a  change  in  the  sentiment.     In  female  patients  there  is  menstrual] 
suppression,  but  local  treatment  is  not  called  for  here,  as  electricity 
and  the  proper  constitutional  treatment  will  cure  the  patient.    Sleep- 
lessness, perspiration,  and  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  are  all 
present  in  these  cases. 

Professor  Roberts  Bartholow  speaks  thus  respecting  the  influence 
of  the  galvanic  or  constant  current  in  affecting  the  brain  and  cord :  i 
"  Galvunism  can  alone  be  used  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  brain  1 
and  spinal  cord.     Faradism  does  not  pass  the  barrier  of  the  bony ' 
envelope  of  these  parts,  but  galvanism  has  been  experimentally  shown 
to  do  so.     That  galvanism  and  not  faradism  should  be  used  when  it 
is  proposed  to  reach  these  parts,  seemi  tlierefore  conclusive.     There 
can  be  little  question  that  galvanism  is  highly  serviceable  in  certain 
vascular  states  of  the  intracranial  organs.     We  must  bear  in  mind 
how  galvanism  affects  the  vessels  in  order  to  apply  it  correctly.    We 
possess  no  agents  which  can  act  on  the  contractility  of  the  vessels  < 
witli  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  galvanism.*' 

By  securing  a  proper  tonic  contraction  to  cerebral  bloodvessels 
habitually  dilated,  we  ward  off  mental  disease  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances. We  should,  I  think,  use  the  positive  pole  of  the  constant 
current  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  negative 
pole  at  the  level  of  the  superior  ganglia  of  one  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  The  current  should  be  frequently  interrupted,  for 
experiments  show  that  vascular  contraction  is  produced  most  mark- 
edly at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit.  The  number  of  cells 
employed  must  vary  with  the  constitutional  susceptibilit}"  of  indi* 
viduals.  Other  therapeutical  applications  of  the  constant  current 
are  used  to  suit  different  symptoms  in  diff*erent  cases. 

The  experiments  of  Ch.  I^tournian,  of  France,  on  the  application 
of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  very*  con- 
clusive and  easy  to  verify.  A  kitten  is  taken  about  one  month  old^ 
in  which  the  cranial  wall  is  still  very  thin  and  easy  to  cut,  and  a  por* 
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tion  on  the  left  side  is  cut  out,  exposing  tlie  dura  mater.  It  wilt  then 
be  very  easy  to  see  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
the  arterial  and  venous  branches  which  ramify  upon  the  surface. 
The  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  current  rs  then  to  be  placed  behind 
the  right  ascending  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  negative 
pole  upon  the  anterior  cranial  region,  above  die  eyes.  Twelve  sec- 
onds after  the  closing  of  the  circuit  the  periarterial  branchings  of 
the  dura  mater  become  less  and  less  visible,  and  a  little  later  the 
venous  branches  themselves  become  pale.  At  each  interruption  of 
the  current  the  anaemia  increases  for  an  instant  and  then  the  vessels 
grow  a  little  larger.  This  experiment  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary^  and  will  always  give  the  same  results.  The  dura  mater 
may  then  be  cut  out  and  the  pia  mater  exposed,  when  its  vascular 
branches — arterial  and  venous — will  be  visible  upon  the  gray  ground 
of  the  cerebral  substance.  The  same  observations  may  be  aiade  on 
it  as  on  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  same  results,  of  obtaining  at 
will  a  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

Tlic  therapeutic  value  and  practical  bearing  of  these  facts,  as 
applied  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  to  psychological 
medicine,  are  immense.  About  the  only  mcdici^ies  tliat  we  need  to 
employ  with  cephalic  electrization,  are  the  sodium  bromide  and 
cannabis  indica  mixture,  referred  to  before  in  this  volume,  which  I 
claim  is  the  most  valuable  combination  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the 
cerebral  nervous  system  that  the  general  practitioner  possesses  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  insanity,  and  very  many  cases  might  be  cured 
in  their  own  homes  without  ever  going  to  an  asylum  by  this  treat- 
ment, conjoined  with  perfect  rest,  30  grains  of  bromide  of  sodium, 
and  50  minims  of  a  reliable  tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  thrice  daily, 
in  water,  is  the  minimum  dose,  while  the  maximum  dose  is  60  grains 
of  the  sodium  bromide  and  60  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cannabis 
indica;  while  to  prevent  brain-wasting,  and  as  a  generaJ  tonic  to  the 
exhausted  nervous  system,  Routh*s  formula  of  the  chloro-phosphide 
of  arsenic,  commencing  with  5-minim  doses  and  gradually  decreasing^ 
is  an  excellent  adjunct.  The  value  of  arsenic  as  a  nerve-tonic  of 
great  efficacy  is  not  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  profession  at 
large.  The  subject  of  the  electro^therapeutics  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  is  full  of  interest.  The  constant  current  is  extremely 
useful  in  antagonizing  pain,  and  is  sedative,  restorative,  and  refreshing 
in  its  action,  I  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  use  in  neuralgia  of  the 
solar  plexus^  the  cardiac  plexus,  in  gastrodynia,  and  in  ovarian  ncu- 
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ralgia.  I  always  put  the  electrode  of  the  positive  pole  over  the  scat 
of  pain,  and  the  negative  either  on  the  spinal  cord  or  at  some  indif- 
ferent spot  I  have  seen  ovarian  neuralgia  of  extreme  fntensit>% 
which  had  resisted  any  safe  amount  of  morphia  and  atropia  h>T50- 
dermically,  give  way  to  the  galvanic  current  when  a  current  from 
thirty-t^'o  cells  was  applied  locally  to  the  abdominal  region.  Centric 
galvanization,  which  affects  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  cervical  s>'^m- 
pathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  gives  us  the  most  powerful  tonic 
and  reconstituent  means  at  our  command  over  the  whole  central 
ncr\'ous  system;  while,  to  promote  greater  activit>'  in  the  nutritive 
functions  generally,  we  can,  by  the  proper  and  judicious  use  of  the 
faradic  current  of  electricity,  exercise  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
daily  and  improve  nutrition  very  markedly.  The  galvanic  current, 
however,  possesses  much  more  power  over  the  nutrition  of  organs 
and  tissues,  owing  to  its  action  on  the  circulation.  In  the  amyo- 
trophic paralysis  from  disease  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal 
cord,  where  the  muscles  waste  very  rapidly,  if  wc  do  not  arrest  the 
trophic  degeneration,  wc  shall  find  very  probably  the  reactions  of 
degeneration,  so  that  there  is  no  contractility  of  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cles, as  in  infantile  paralysis,  to  the  induced  or  faradic  current-  The 
galvanic  current,  both  in  these  cases  and  also  in  iacial  paralysis,  will 
cause  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  we  have  to  use  this  current, 
tlicrcfore,  until  the  contractility  of  the  faradic  current  is  restored, 
and  until  the  muscles  have  recovered  their  normal  volume  and  con- 
tractility.  In  hemiplegia,  if  electro-contractility  is  not  lost  and  the 
muscles  not  wasted,  electricity  need  not  be  used  at  all.  In  paraple- 
gia, if  the  lesion  is  above  the  dorso-lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord, 
electro-contractility  is  preserved;  if  the  lesion  is  at  the  neri'c-centres, 
or  the  dorso-lumbar  enlarg;ement,  wc  get  the  reactions  of  degenera- 
tion and  loss  of  electro-contractility,  and  must  then  use  slow  inter- 
ruption of  the  galvanic  current.  In  the  treatment  of  sciatica,  in 
common  with  other  neuralgias,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
pathological  causes  which  irritate  the  nerve  high  up  in  tlie  trunk, 
produce  pain  at  the  peripheric  distribution,  and  sensations  excited 
by  irritation  of  the  origin  or  nucleus  of  a  sensory  nerve  are  uniformly 
referred  to  the  periphery.  The  great  predisposing  cause  of  sciatica, 
in  common  with  the  other  neuralgias,  is  hereditary  predisposition, 
which  results  in  the  transmission  of  an  imf>erfcct  nervous  system^ — a 
neurotic  constitution.  Sciatica  is  one  of  the  most  curable  of  neural- 
gias, if  properly  treated.     If  injudiciously  treated,  it  is  often  very 
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intractable.  We  have  as  forms  of  sciatica,  aside  from  a  simple 
neuralgia,  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  forms  of  the  disease,  the  former 
occurring  ver>^  frequently;  and  in  obstinate  cases,  which  have  resisted 
all  other  treatment,  we  may  get  brilliant  cures  by  giving  iodide  of 
potassium  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  irritation  set  up  by  obstinate  constipation,  the  puerperal  state, 
where  the  enlarged  uterus  produces  an  irritative  pressure,  or  a  tumor 
pressing  on  the  nerves  in  the  pelvis,  may  all  cause  sciatica*  The 
worst  cases  we  meet  with  in  practice  occur  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  Primarily,  rest  is  the  great  therapeutic  agent.  Our 
patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  as  muscular  movements  are 
very  injurious,  as  the  nerve  is  pulled  upon  by  the  muscles  and  the 
pain  thus  aggravated.  The  patient  must  also  be  kept  warm,  and 
wear  silk  drawers  if  he  can  afford  silk  underclothing,  and  the  bowels 
kept  carefully  regulated.  When  the  paroxysms  of  pain  come,  we 
may  alleviate  them  temporarily  by  hypodermics  of  morphia  and 
atropia,  and  we  may  paralyze  the  sensibility  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
by  local  application  of  aconite  liniment  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  as 
spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  neuralgia.  The  use  of  the  constant 
current  of  electricity,  by  its  stimulating  and  catalytic  effects,  will 
enable  us  to  get  that  perfect  cure  which  should  be  our  aim.  The 
negative  pole  of  a  battery  of  thirty-lwo  cells  should  be  placed  oppo- 
site the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  form  the  sciatic,  and  the  positive 
pole  is  applied  at  the  seat  of  pain.  I  make  this  application  twice 
daily,  and,  by  keeping  up  the  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system 
at  the  same  time,  I  obtain  the  most  gratifying  results  even  in  cases 
of  years'  standing.  The  nutrition  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  much  im- 
proved, and  there  is  a  healthy  change  induced  in  the  entire  nerve. 
I  have  also  cured  some  cases  of  sciatica  by  static  electricity,  using 
the  Touplar  or  improved  Holtz  machine,  charging  the  patient,  and 
then  drawing  powerful  sparks  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerv*e 
by  the  wire  brush  or  other  electrode.  If  we  wish  to  be  successful 
with  static  electricity,  we  must  have  great  tension  and  quantity.  In 
severe  lumbago,  affecting  the  dorsal  muscles  and  the  intercostals, 
with  severe,  excruciating  pains,  making  the  patient  bend  almost 
double,  I  have  experienced  uniformly  good  results  in  every  case  from 
the  use  of  the  constant  current  to  the  affected  region,  together  with 
slight  ether  inhalations.  We  certainly  get  a  specific  effect  from  tlie 
use  of  the  constant  current  in  nearly  all  the  neuralgias,  and  static 
elt-Ctricity  from  a  good  machine  will,  from  the  stimulating  effects  of 
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a  thick  spark  on  the  deep  tissues,  also  give  good  results.  In  facial 
neuralgia  the  constant  current  is  very  useful.  In  paralysis  from 
brain  disease,  particularly  in  hemiplcgic  cases  where  we  find  absence 
of  any  decided  mental  disturbance,  slight  thickness  of  speech,  more 

less  deviation  of  die  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  paralyzed  side  when 
It  is  protruded,  partial  and  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles 
on  the  side  on  which  the  paralysis  of  tlie  limbs  exists,  more  or  less 
complete  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the  left  arm  and  leg,  if  the 
lesion  is  in  or  near  the  right  corpus  striatum,  loss  of  sensibility  and 
numbness  on  the  paralyzed  half  of  the  body,  and  sliglit  elevation  of 
temperature  on  the  paralyzed  side,  tf  i/u  contractility  of  the  mmclcs 
be  perfect,  the  use  of  electricity  is  contraimiicated. 

When,  in  paralysis,  we  meet  with  the  reactions  of  degeneration, 
wasting  of  muscles,  or  loss  of  normal  muscular  irritability  or  con- 
tractility, the  gcilvanic  or  constant  current  is  then  indicated,  and  after 
we  get  by  this  current  an  irritability  which  responds  to  the  induced 
or  faradic  current,  we  may  proceed  with  that  current  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  or  cure  of  the  paralysis.  In  hysterical  paralysis,  where 
tlic  jjatient  has  no  unli  to  move  her  muscles,  we  may  get  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  cure  by  the  induced  current,  or  by  static  electricity.  In 
neuralgia  or  hypcrncsthcsia  of  the  testes,  which  b  a  very  painful  neu- 
rosis, w^c  have  a  perfect  means  of  relief  in  the  constant  current  of 
electricity,  conjoined  with  laxatives,  followed  by  tonics. 

In  hyperseslhesia  or  irritable  state  of  the  uterus,  a  very  trouble- 
some neurosis,  we  apply  a  cup-shaped  electrode,  attached  to  the 
negative  pole,  to  the  os  uteri,  and  tlie  positive  to  the  hypogastric  or 
sacral  region,  with  uniform  good  results*  A  very  good  local  seda- 
tive consists  of  5j  of  morphia  to  5j  of  unguentum  belladonn^e,  and 
a  little  pill  of  this  rolled  up  and  introduced  into  the  os.  This  is  also  a 
very  valuable  remedy  in  hysteria.  The  patient  can  hardly  sit  doMm, 
and  coition  is  impossible  in  true  hyperesthesia  of  the  uterus.  It 
results,  I  think,  from  neurasthenia. 

Nervous  cardiac  pain  near  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  a  common  and 
distressing  neurosis,  and  this  cardiac  irritability  is  alleviated  by  cen- 
tric galvanization.  This  form  of  application  also  relieves  neuralgia 
or  hypcra:sthesia  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  vasomotor  nerves 
and  the  tone  of  the  arteries  are  impaired.  Spinal  hyper^esthesia  b 
also  very  amenable  to  treatment  by  the  constant  current.  V\^e  al- 
ways find  that  neurotic  pains  of  the  spine  arc,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
severe  than  those  accompanying  serious  organic  trouble*     Neuralgia 
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or  hyper«ESthesia  of  the  breast  in  women  is  readily  cured  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  constant  current 

In  cerebrasthenia  or  nervous  prostration,  wc  have  a  hypera^sthcsia 
or  neuralgia  of  the  entire  brain.  This  condition  may  lead  to  insanity 
if  not  checked,  and  cephalic  electrization  is  our  most  important  thcra* 
pcutic  measure.  The  brain  is  enfeebled  and  hypcraisthetic,  and  the 
daily  use  of  cephalic  electrization  will  soon  improve  its  nutrition 
and  tone,  and  we  shall  cure  our  patient  In  all  cases  we  must  build 
up  and  improve  the  nutrition  of  tlie  central  sensory  nerve-cells»  as  it 
is  this  condition  of  imperfect  nutrition  which  causes  neuralgia  and 
hypera^sthcsia*  In  the  early  stage  of  progressive  or  general  paraly- 
sis, we  may  sometimes  gain  great  benefit  from  centric  galvanization, 
and  cut  off  the  wearing  impressions  which  are  transmitted  practically, 
without  cessation,  to  the  brain. 

In  using  electricity,  wc  should  remember,  in  contracted  muscles, 
to  apply  the  faradic  current  to  the  antagonistic  or  extensor  muscles, 
and  use  the  galvanic  current  to  the  flexor  muscles.  In  this  way  we 
may  successfully  treat  the  late  rigidfty  of  hemiplegia. 

In  infantile  paralysis,  the  electro-contractility  is  diminished,  the 
muscles  waste  and  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  are  affected  by 
secondary  contractures.  They  will  not  react  to  the  faradic  cur- 
rent, but  Will  to  the  interrupted  galvanic  current,  and  are  very 
sensitive  to  it.  therefore  we  must  first  use  this  and  afterwards  tlie 
faradic  current.  As  long  as  there  is  response  to  the  iaradic  current, 
wc  should  use  it  in  preference.  We  must  not  use  electricity  too 
soon  in  paralysis  from  cerebral  disease,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  str>xhnia. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  amount  of  contractility  will 
show  us  how  much  good  electricity  will  do.  If  it  is  normal,  elec- 
tricity will  do  no  good ;  while  if  the  electro-contractility  is  markedly 
impaired,  much  good  may  be  done  by  it.  In  all  cases  we  may  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
must  treat  the  muscles  by  the  current  to  which  they  will  most 
readily  respond  In  paraplegia  from  myelitis,  meningitis,  or  haem- 
orrhage into  the  cord,  electricity  must  not  be  used  while  the  active 
lesion  exists.  We  may  then — after  the  active  lesion  has  subsided — 
use  the  interrupted  constant  current  until  the  farado- contractility  is 
restored,  and  the  faradic  current,  or  both  combined.  In  gunshot 
wounds  and  injuries  of  nerves,  followed  by  paralysis,  faradization  is 
invaluable.     In  local  paralysis  from  cold,  or  lead-poisoning,  wc  use 
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the  interrupted  galvanic  current,  and  subsequently  the  tm^o  forms 
combined.  Galvanism  is  also  very  useful  in  atonic  dyspepsia, 
writer's  cramp,  muscular  atrophy,  spinal  irritation,  aphonia,  insomnia, 
diphtheritic  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis  agitans,  myalgia, 
impotence,  epileptiform  neuralgia,  torticollis,  etc. 

The  good  effects  of  electricity  in  nervous  diseases  is  readily  un- 
derstood when  we  reflect  upon  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  or 
ganglionic  nervous  system  on  the  vascular  system,  and  secondarily 
on  blood,  nutrition,  and  secretion,  and  also  its  influence  on  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera,  except  the  vascular  system. 

When  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  galvanized  in  the  neck,  the  pupil 
dilates  and  there  is  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  head,  and  a  diminution  of  the  temperature,  if  this 
had  previously  been  raised  by  section  of  the  nerve.  There  is  dimin- 
ished supply  of  blood,  and  diminished  temperature.  By  the  use  of 
electricity  we  affect  the  circulation  very  powerfully,  as  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  we  act  directly  upon 
by  the  electric  current  in  two' ways,  first,  through  the  vasomotor 
nerves,  and  second,  tlirough  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves;  wo  also  influence  powerfully  the  excita- 
bility and  vitality  of  the  parts  owing  to  tlie  control  which  the  sympa* 
thetic,  through  its  vasomotor  action,  has  ov^er  these  processes.  The 
action  of  electricity  over  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  is  through 
its  action  on  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  distributed  to  the  se- 
creting organs  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood,  and  control  their  ac- 
tivity, while  for  the  intestines  and  gcnito-urinary  apparatus,  it  stimu- 
lates peristaltic  action  or  simple  contraction.  By  galvanization  of 
the  solar  plexus  we  can  effect  peristaltic  movements  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, I  think  that  galvanism  may,  as  it  is  used  mildly  or  energeti- 
cally, either  exalt  or  depress  the  functions  of  the  nervous  centre  on 
which  it  acts.  I  cannot  explain  the  reason  of  this,  unless  it  depends 
upon  the  ganglionic  centres  through  which  the  electricity,  analogous 
to  nervous  force,  passes  before  it  reaches  the  final  distribution  of  the 
nerves  to  the  contractile  or  secreting  elements.  Charcot  considers 
that  static  electricity  is  very  useful  in  hysterical  and  hystero-epileptic 
cases,  in  peripheric  facial  paralysis,  paralysis  agitans,  spinal  irritation, 
dyspepsia  and  dysmenorrhoea ;  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  tJie  numbness 
and  anaesthesia  of  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatic 
affections,  are  also  favorably  influenced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  pe- 
ripheral nerves  by  the  electric  spark,  spray,  or  electric  \%ind  of  the  iin- 
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proved  Holtz  machine.  We  also  get  sedative  and  tonic  effects  from 
static  electricity.  We  can  also  get  muscular  contraction  with  less 
pain  with  the  induced  current.  We  insulate  our  patient  by  placing 
him  on  an  insulated  platfonn,  which  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  the 
machine,  and  then  either  treat  him  by  insulation  alone  for  the  simple 
tonic  effect  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  or  we  **  draw  "  sparks  by 
an  electrode  attached  to  an  earth  connection*  The  electrodes  are 
balls  of  metal  or  wood  for  the  spark,  the  electric  brush  for  the  elec- 
tric "spray,*' or  a  metallic  sharp  point  for  the  electric  "  wind,**  all  on 
glass  handles.  We  use,  in  our  private  hospital,  for  nervous  and  men- 
tal diseases  a  large  improved  Holtz  machine  with  great  success,  a  cut 
of  which  we  give,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  profession. 


i 


The  faradic  or  induced  current  of  electricity  is,  when  used  as 
general  faradization,  a  general  muscular  and  nerve  tonic.  It  should 
never  be  used  sufficiently  strong  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  patient  I 
apply  the  negative  pole  to  the  coccyx,  and  then  apply  the  positive  pole, 
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using  a  sponge  electrode,  to  the  top  of  the  head  or  "  cranial  centre," 
to  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  and  finally  up  and  down 
tlie  spine.  I  also,  in  nervous  exhaustion  of  women,  have  the  entire 
surface  of  tlie  body  rubbed  with  tlie  positive  pole  to  which  is  attached 
a  broad  sponge  electrode^  by  aji  experienced  nurse,  so  as  to  exercise 
tlie  fibrillin  of  each  individual  muscle,  an  electro- massage. 

Respecting  the  clinical  uses  and  forms  of  electricity,  Dr,  J.  Rus- 
sell Reynolds,  F,R,S,,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  University  College,  says: 

With  reg«rd  to  trnttrnfui  by  elect/iehy.  I  btvc  ft  few  gcncrml  remsrks  to  BMke.  Yott 
can  sometimes  ftciuatly  and  inimedialcly  cure  a  (mticnt.  Tbcrc  are  t^s^^  in  which  the 
only  Kym|)<nm  that  mjiy  he  prc^<?ntcfl  to  you — I  tin  not  say  thi-  whole  roort^uj  coiKlilion, 
but  ihc  only  synipiorn^i*  \oss  of  voice.  Sumctimci  one  single  application  of  electricity 
will  rciti»ve  it  camplctcly,  anil  in  thai  instance  you  ilo  tpparcnily  cure  the  pal  tent.  There 
are  other  diseases  which  yau  cannot  l*c  said  to  cure,  but  which  you  may  relieve  by  elec- 
tricity, liy  it»  apphcatitm  you  tnay»  in  many  inst^nncei,  agntn  ami  again,  relieve  pain; 
you  may,  in  like  manner,  relieve  spoi^m ;  or  you  may  slowly  diniini»fa«  and  et^n  ultimately 
remove,  paralysis.  In  these  cases  you  a^ist,  by  electricity*  the  processes  which  lead  to 
the  removal  of  the  pain,  paralysb,  or  ipasin ;  you  jnit  the  pfttienl.  by  electrical  appliances, 
into  a  better  p<»>tttton  to  improve,  or  be  cured  t^y  the  agencies  of  food,  medicines*  rest,  and 
time*  Lastly,  there  is  a  i;roup  of  cases  in  which,  though  ynu  cannot  ctire  or  even  re- 
Uevc  the  symptoms,  you  may  yet  nrrest  the  prng^ress  of  disease.  Sorocimvcs*  for  exam* 
pic,  in  a  child  with  io-called  "  essential  paralysis,"  you  may  prevent  defcirmity,  though 
you  cannot  cure  the  paralyvis.  In  certain  eases  of  lead -pii ironing,  muscular  atmphy, 
etc..  although  you  cannot  recall  the  muscular  substiincc,  you  may  present  ihe  atroiibv 
from  increasing. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few  word*  a*  briefly  as  possible,  about  ihc  ,ct- 
eral  forms  of  electricity  which  arc  now  in  common  clinical  use,  Vou  constantly  hear  of 
"  faratUzation,'*  •*  clcclrification,*'  "galvanivm,"  and  so  on ;  of  ••  liaticry -current,**  '•  con- 
tiiiuous  current/'  and  the  like;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  you  may  not  have  perfectly 
clear  idcax  as  to  the  meaning  of  ilicsc  terms  <>r,  at  any  rate,  ideas  which  are  precisely  the 
same  as  mine,  and  I  should  like  us  to  have  a  common  5taritni;-|Mjiul,  Ui  a  ckar  coinpre* 
hension  of  the  mcanint;  c»f  the  word.^  we  use. 

{a)  Many  years  ago,  it  was  the  therapeutic  fashion  to  put  th«  legs  of  patients  into  buck- 
ets of  torpedoes,  or  cleciHc  eels ;  but  this  practice  has  become  obsolete,  and  tli^re  ar^ 
now  only  three  forms  of  electrical  appliance  in  common  clinical  use.  One  is  ihatof  the 
old  fashioned  "  clcctricdl  machme,**  either  a  cylinder  or  plate  of  glas.%,  which,  by  friction, 
produces  a  certain  amount  of  electrical  disturbance,  one  of  the  results  of  which  you  col- 
lect on  an  insulated  piece  of  brass  culled  a  *'  f»rime  condudof**'  This  is  the  oldest  mode 
of  applying  electricity  which  is  now  in  force  in  our  hospitals.  In  the  present  day  it  ia 
sometimes  called  "static'*  electricity;  and  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  static  electiicity, 
what  is  meant  is  that  the  person  Is  charged,  like  that  •*  prime  conductor,**  with  electricity 
of  that  particular  kind.  It  has  abo  been  called  **  frictional "  electricity,  from  the  mode 
of  its  production ;  and  also  "  Franklinic  "  electricity,  or  "  Fianklinism**'  in  memory  of 
the  individual  who — I  will  not  say  discovered  it,  but  who^ — mode  out  more  about  it  than 
any  one  else  at  the  time  that  he  worked  at  the  subject. 
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I.  There  are  three  modes  in  which  that  electricity  is  applied.  One  is  simply  to  make 
the  patient,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  prime  conductor,  and  charge  him  full  of  electricity. 
You  insulate  your  patient  by  placing  him  ujxjn  a  glass-legged  stool,  taking  care  that  he 
is  not  in  contact  with  any  conducting  substance ;  then  you  connect  him  by  a  brass  chain, 
by  his  own  hand,  or  by  any  other  mode  you  like,  with  the  prime  conductor;  you  set  the 
machine  in  action,  and  fill  him  full  of  electricity,  do  nothing  more.  That  is  the  amplest 
mode  of  applying  static  electricity.  In  certain  diseases  it  is  curious  what  this  will  do, 
without  putting  the  patient  to  the  least  discomfort.  Prol>ably  the  only  thing  he  will  be 
conscious  of  is  that  his  hair  seems  to  be  "  standing  on  end ;"  this  is  neither  painful  nor 
even  uncomfortable,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  much  that  simple  "  charging  '*  a  patient  will 
effect  in  some  forms  of  disease.  I  have  known  it  absolutely  remove,  in  a  few  seconds,  a 
"tic**  that  had  lasted  for  days.  Pain  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  many  odd  and  disagreeable 
sensations,  unpleasant  flutterings  al>out  the  heart,  depending  on  weak  innervation,  and 
tremor  of  the  limbs,  may  all  be  removed  by  simply  "  charging  "  the  patient. 

1.  Another  mo<le  of  using  this  Franklinic  electricity  is  to  apply  a  "  spark  "  to  a  particu- 
lar part.  You  may  have  a  movable,  insulated  brass  knob  in  connection  with  a  prime  con- 
ductor, an<l  you  direct  it  to  ihe  lar)'nx,  or  some  other  part,  and  let  the  spark  go  into  the 
skin.  Or  you  may  put  the  patient  on  a  glass-legged  stool,  and  charge  him  or  her  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  and  take  a  spark  out  of  the  larynx  or  the  limb  with  your  knuckle 
or  with  a  rounded  knob.  In  some  cases  of  aphonia,  where  the  aphonia  depends  on  a 
special  condition,  you  may  insulate  the  patient  and  charge  him  with  electricity  without 
the  slightest  benefit ;  but  take  a  spark  out  of  the  larynx,  or  put  a  spark  in, — whether  posi- 
tive or  negative,  it  maitcn>  not, — and  that  particular  condition  of  aphonia  may  be  cured 
directly.  This  I  have  known  to  occur  when  much  more  painful  processes  of  electrifica- 
tion had  been  previously  tried,  and  without  effect. 

3.  A  thin!  mode  of  using  Franklinic  electricity  is  that  of  sending  the  shock  from  a 
charged  "  Leydcn  phial  "  through  the  part  that  you  wish  to  affect.  This  has  occasionally 
produced  curative  results  when  other  modes  have  faded  ;  and  it  is  in  ol)stinate  nervous 
aphonia  that  its  influence  has  been  the  most  distinctly  seen.  But,  short  of  being  hanged, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  anything  could  be  much  more  pleasant. 

{S)  The  next  form  is  what  has  been  called  galvanism.  It  is  the  form  of  which  one 
hears  so  much,  in  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  the  **  continuous  current,"  or  "  bat- 
tery- current,"  or,  as  it  has  l)een  sometimes  called,  with  a  Hil)ernian  misuse  of  words,  the 
**  interrupted  continuous  current."  By  all  these  terms  is  meant  that  form  of  electricity 
which  is  developed  !)y  chemical  decomposition.  'ITie  particular  form  of  l)attery  does  not 
matter,  so  far  as  the  (juality  of  the  electricity  is  concerned.  Wherever  you  have  chemi- 
cal <lecomi)osition  in  progress,  there  also  is  some  electrical  change  going  on ;  and  the  only 
object  a  medical  electrician  has,  in  choosing  any  particular  form  of  battery,  is  to  catch 
flie  electricity  as  Ixrst  he  may.  This  form  of  electricity  is  characterized  by  the  following 
features :  It  is  of  low  **  intensity,"  so  far  as  regards  its  action  ujx)n  nerve  and  muscle, 
but  it  is  in  considerable  **  quantity,"  and  it  pro<luces  "  chemical  "  results,  and  results  on 
tem|)crature,  **  thermic  "  results,  that  arc  not  approximated  by  the  Franklinic  electricity. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  describe  to  you  the  batteries,  of  which  there  are  numl>erless 
kin<ls.  The  choice  among  them  is  guided  chiefly  by  considerations  of  cheapness,  porta- 
bility, the  ease  with  which  the  machine  can  be  kept  continuously  in  order,  the  bulk  of  the 
battery,  and  the  readiness  with  which  its  strength  of  action  can  be  regulated.  What  you 
want  is  a  current  that  shall  play  evenly,  and  at  a  measurable  strength,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  battery  that  is  portable,  and  it  is  a  great  point  to  have 
one  that  does  not  re(|uire  everlasting  looking  after.  The  battery  in  our  electrical  room 
in  this  hospitil  (Elliott's)  is  not  {wrtable,  but  the  majority  of  our  patients  are  ;  it  will  act 
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very  %ff  atltty  Tor  three  or  four  months ;  it  is  tolerably  cheap ;  it  can  be  very  readily  put  in  work- 
tng  order  by  a  person  who  does  not  need  a  great  (imount  of  electrical  skill ;  ond  yoa  can 
easily  re^'uUte  the  strei3£tli  of  the  current  you  employ. 

I,  There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  kind  of  electricity*  or  galvafiisfli,  ^^  tiscd.  In 
one  of  them  the  current  is  **  continuous/'  in  the  other  it  is  not.  A  really  (ffnitrtuatu  cunent 
may  be  jKisscd  tlirough  the  body,  or  (lart  of  the  body  ;  and  this  is  accompli -^hed  by  intro- 
ducing  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  human  body  into  the  drcle  of  the  battery,  and  then 
letting  the  current  play  through  it.  This  will  do  the  following  things:  it  wilt  relieve 
spa^m  of  certain  kinds;  it  will  relieve  pain  of  certain  kinds,  and  this  sometimes  in  a  few 
ieconds,  am)  the  effect  is  as  obvious  and  distinct  as  is  that  folUiwing  the  admini««traitcin  of 
an  emetic.  A  person  may  h.ivc  a  particular  kind  of  headache  i  yo^  pass  a  continuous  cur- 
rent, as  it  appears,  through  his  head,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  seconds  the  puo  is  gone. 
It  wilt  aliio  r^ove  some  forms  of  tremc»r  ami  of  spasm. 

I  want  you  lo  bear  in  mind  certain  points  respecting  the  effects  of  llie  continuous  cur- 
rent upon  the  limbs,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  passed  through  tho^  timbs. 
Supposing  I  have  the  poMtivc  end  of  the  battery  connected  with  a  pervjn^s  left  band,  and 
the  negative  end  connected  with  his  right,  the  current,  passing  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole,  goes  up  the  person's  lelt  arm  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  down  the  right 
«fin  tothc  machine  again.  The  current  passing  up  the  arm  has  been  called  the  **  inverse.*' 
ftnd  that  coming  down  the  arm  has  been  (galled  the  **  direct/*  In  the  arm  in  which  the 
Cnrttnt  i^  parsing  upwards  the  •*irntabilily  *'  of  the  mui^cle  and  nerve  is  gradually  in- 
creased; in  the  other  arm,  in  which  the  current  is  passing  downwards,  the  irritability  is 
gradually  duntnished.  Vou  niay  test  this  fact  by  now  and  then  breaking  and  recnaking 
the  continuous  current ;  and  you  will  tind  thai  in  the  two  arms  two  difTerent  d^rees  of 
trrttabihty  exists  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  had  been  passing,  whether 
up  or  down.  One  arm  will  act  more,  the  other  less  readily  than  in  health.  ThediSerence 
thus  priHluced  between  them  is  sometimes  highly  marked. 

It  may  occur  to  you  to  ask,  "  If  that  be  the  case^  which  current  should  I  use  to  relieve 
pain  and  spasm,  the  direct  or  the  inverse  V*  All  I  have  to  ^y  is,  that  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  it  docs  not  make  the  smallest  difference.  Theoretically  it  should  make  a  very  great 
difTcrencc,  but  practically  it  makes  none.  I  have  seen  pain  or  spasm  relieved  as  well  by 
the  current  in  one  direction  aA  in  the  other,  and  this  whether  the  spasm  has  been  dooic 
or  tonic,  or  whether  there  has  been  merely  tremor. 

The  continuous  current,  when  weak,  produces  little  or  no  pain.  The  patient  feels 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  If  it  be  strong,  he  feels  a  tingling  or  burning  at  the  points 
of  contact,  and  a  sensation  of  tightness  and  tension  in  the  part,  between  the  pointiof  con- 
tact, that  is  very  disagreeable,  or,  indeed,  intolerable. 

a.  Another  mode  of  using  the  battery  current  is  by  imierrupting  it — making  it  not  con* 
tinuous.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  You  may  lake  the  two  sponges  attached 
b/  wires  to  the  two  ends  of  the  battery,  place  one  sponge  on  the  upper  part  of  the  man's 
leg,  and  interrupt  the  current  by  occasionally  dabbing  the  other  sponge  on  the  leg  at  a 
more  or  less  distant  point,  By  that  means  you  "  make  *'  and  •*  break  '"  the  current.  Or 
you  may  have  a  simple  piece  of  apfiaratus  attached  to  the  battery, — a  cogged  wheel,  wtth 
alternating  conducting  and  non-conducting  materials;  which  wheel  can  be  mtated,  and 
so  iuierrupt  the  current,  while  the  sponges  arc  maintained  In  place.  Or  you  may  use  a 
little  vibrating  wire,  which  makes  and  breaks  contact  rapidly, as  in  one  of  Piilvcrmacher*^ 
interruptors.  In  thus  applying  the  battery  current  you  will  notice  this  further  fact,  namely 
that  the  "  direct  "  application  produces  more  obvious  eflccts  u)ion  the  muscles  (i.^.,  in* 
duces  a  more  marked  contraction)  than  does  the  ** inverse**  or  "indirect/*  Voo  will 
Jind,  for  example^  that  an  interrupted  batterry  cnrrent, — say  of  ten  cells, — which,  when 
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tent  ilintm  the  arm  {>roduces  dUliiict  coiitriictian  of  the  muscles,  may  clicU  no  contraction, 
or  very  much  le^  contraclioii,  when  it  ih  *^nX  m/  the  arm  in  the  oppoMte  direction.  It 
is  tm|x>fUiii  to  bear  thi»  in  mind  when  thut  luing  gal  van  ism  for  the  purpose!  of  either 
diagiio&i^  or  tre4itment»a^  I  shall  hcrciiftcr  show  you. 

{()  The  third  form  of  electricity  is  **  farad ixation/'  or  ••  farndism/*  It  ba*  also  been 
called  *'  induced"  electricity/*  niagncto*cIcctric/'  **  voltao-magnetic/'  *'  vohao*dyimmic/* 
When  you  hear  used  any  one  of  thcite  word^,  you  will  understand  t)y  ihcm  ihnl  pariicular 
kind  of  electricity  of  which  Faraday  was  the  great  exponent.  It  ts  electricity  of  very  high 
ten&i(»nt  and  rcsembleii  more  clo5.cly  Franklinic  electricity  than  il  doe&  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. The  chemical  action  of  faratlizatton  is  almost  nii;  the  direct  etTeci  on  trmperaturc 
ii  ftlmofit  nii :  it  causes  no  burning  feeling,  no  sensation  of  heat,  like  that  which  i»  comma- 
nicated  by  the  galvanic  current ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  it  produces  inarked 
contraction  of  the  mu5c)es»  and  a  powerful  action  on  the  nerves  of  both  motion  and  mrn- 
sation.  It  is  an  "  induced  *'  current,  nn<i  is  of  momentary  ejilsience  only  ;  but  these  mo- 
mentary currents  may  be  repeated  slowly  or  repeated  quickly.  It  tJ^i&t^  only  at  the 
moment  of  making  or  breaking  the  galvanic  current,  or  at  the  moment  of  making  or  un* 
making  a  magnetic  condition  in  a  piece  of  metal  i  but  it  may  be  made  or  broken  m)  rap- 
idly that  you  may  pass  very  many  currents  in  a  second  of  time  in  both  directions^  Re- 
member, lastly,  that,  though  it  is  of  momentary  duration,  it  is  of  very  high  tension. 

There  are  two  term^  used  eommtmly  about  il,  and  which  you  may  see  on  liatteries  of 
various  kinds — **  primary  *'  and  **  secondary/'  It  is  for  clinical  purpcMes  an  almost  use- 
less distinction.  The  diiference  between  the  two  has  been  said  by  M)mc  to  be  lht«, — that 
the  primary  will  have  a  more  dij&tinct  action  upon  one  set  of  nerves,  and  the  secondary 
u{x>n  another.  But  the  most  marked  physiological  difference  that  can  lie  made  out  be- 
tween them  is  that  the  secondary  is  of  greater  intensity  than  the  primary,  and  will  some- 
times proceed  more  deeply  into  the  parts  you  wish  to  affect.  It  is  an  unhappy  u>ie  of  the 
word  **  primary,"  for  the  current  so  named  is  not  a  primary  current  in  the  sense  of  l»eing 
A  battery  current ;  it  is  essentially  an  induced  current.  The  other  is  an  induction  from 
an  iiiduction,  and  is  **  secondarily  '*  induced^  and  the  clinicikl  difference  between  them  is 
mainly  one  of  intensity.  If,  then,  ytm  apply  the  terms  "  primary  "  and  "secondary  "  to 
faraili^ation  currents,  remember  that  you  should  mean  by  rath  of  them  "  induced." 

[There  art  three  elements  to  consider  when  speaking  of  the  modification  of  electric 
senMbility — namely,  the  skin,  the  muscles,  and  the  nerve  trunks.] 

I,  In  health,  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  skin  i»  accompanied  by  sensation 
var)'ing,  in  kind  and  degree,  in  relation  to  the  form  and  the  force  of  the  agent  employed. 
Frankiinic  electricity,  when  used  in  the  form  of  sparks,  produces  a  stinging  sensation  in 
the  skin,  which  is  painful  to  some  people,  but  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  othery.  The 
continuous  galvanic  cunent  produces  two  sensations ;  une,  a  feeling  of  burning,  which  b 
intense  in  proportion  bo  the  force  that  U  employed,  and  which  is  especially  felt  at  the 
point  of  contaa  of  the  potsitive  pole ;  the  other,  a  sense  of  tension  and  thrill  lietwecn 
the  poles.  Faradisation  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  %tmgtng  or  burnii^,  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  induction,  the  rapidity  of  the  interruption,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
conductors. 

In  disease  the  electric  reactions  of  the  skin  may  be  much  changed*  The  patient  may 
eahibtt  an  increase,  a  diminution,  or  an  entire  absence  of  MnMbility« 

(a)  Increase  of  keniitiveneaa  is  found  in  many  simply  **  nervous  *'  people,  whose  sen- 
sations are  all,  more  or  less,  eicaggefated.  In  them,  too,  you  may  ol»erve  much  of  the 
hysterical  character,  and  sometimes  it  is  obvious  thai  the  increase  of  sensibility  is  due  lo 
a  central — i.  e,,  to  a  mental  and  morm)^ — state,  rather  to  any  peripheral  change.  But 
occasionally  you  lind  that  the  skin  of  one  Umb  is  more  sensitive  than  that  of  lU  fellow. 
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and  ttsiuilly  that  this  incrctse  is  issociatcd  with  au^icnic!  of  tht  miKcles  to  ' 

clcaric  action.     The  diaguc^stic  value  of  this  change  is  i<l  'h  that  of  increased 

tiectric  cotUractitityt  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  lesion  is  concerned,  bui  it  maj  differ  trom 
it  in  regard  uf  the  precise  locality  of  change. 

(^)  Utminution  of  cutaneous  scnMbttity  lo  electricity  i%  met  with  when  there  is  the 
coDdition  of  **  shock  '^  which  accompanies  recent  and  suddenly  induced  paralysis ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  here  is,  ci>mmonlyt  loss  of  tactile  i»cnsc  and  of  the  power  of  appre* 
elating  cold  and  heat.  It  ti  atso  found  in  some  cases  of  hysteria»  afoil  from  any  paralysis 
or  other  change  of  motility ;  and  it  mxy  exist,  as  a  chronic  syinptom,  in  some  very  rare 
cases  of  central  disease. 

2.  When  the  muscles  are  put  into  action  by  electricity  the  healthy  indiTidaal  feeU  their 
contraction.  If  the  force  employed  be  of  low  tension,  and  only  slowly  interrupted,  the 
sensation  is  not  unpleasant ;  but  if  the  current  be  of  high  tension,  ur  be  rery  Tapid}y 
made  and  lifoken,  the  feeling  in  the  muscles  amounts  to  pain,  and.  Indeed,  to  very  serere 
pain,  of  cramp  like  ch.imctcr.  In  health  the  amount  of  sensation  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  contrAciion  ;  but  in  disease  this  reUtion  docs  not  always  perdsi ;  and, 
moreover,  there  are  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  both  contraction  and 
sensation  are  together  morbidly  cxaggcreitcd  or  depressed. 

(a)  Increased  elcctru-wusctilAr  sensilntiiy  someiimes  exists  alone.  I  have  found  it  in 
the  trunk,  or  in  all  the  limbs,  or  in  only  one  of  them,  apart  from  any  general  or  local 
increase  of  contractility,  Fnitient^  sometimes  feci,  and  fee)  {)ainfuMy,  an  amount  of  mus- 
cular  contraction  which  they  wcntld  scarcely  recognize  in  health ;  and  this  painfulness  of 
muscular  movement  may  be  either  general  or  local.  It  is  usually  dependent  on  change  i 
in  iljc  central  nervous  system,  is  accomfxanied  W  increased  cutaneous  sensibility,  often  by 
neuralgia,  and  by  other  moditicatiouK  of  sensation — pseudAsthesia,  or  dysaesihcsia — ^hich 
are  sometimes  crrrineausly  termerl  hypcracsthesia. 

The  electro  muscular  sensibility  may  be  augmented,  /wrt  f^isu  with  the  increase  of 
contraciiUty,  In  such  circumst.tnces  the  muscles  act  more  energetically,  and  the  patient 
fccU  that  action  more  acutely  than  he  should  do  in  health.  Sometimes  this  conttition 
is  general,  and  then  the  only  com^>arison  that  can  be  m.^de  is  between  the  patient  and 
the  average  of  other  men.  But  when  the  increase  is  local,  as  indeed  it  often  b,  the  limhi 
of  one  side  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other.  The  diagnostic  value  of  such 
increase  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  I  have  already  described  to  you  when  speak" 
ing  of  augmented  contractility. 

((*)  The  senMbility  of  the  muscles  is  usually  diminished  when  their  contractility  is  re- 
duced;  and  this  diminution  is  commonly  tn  direct  proportion  to  that  retiuclion — o-s  for 
example,  in  leadpamly^is,  Bui  somcttmes  there  is  other  than  this  iMtrallel  desinlion  of 
the  two  functions  from  their  healthy  standard.  We  meet  with  cases  in  which  ihe  con- 
tractility persists,  but  in  which  the  sensibility  is  diminished  or  entinguii^hed.  The  muscles 
act  well,  but  the  patient  doe*  not  feel  their  action.  This  peculiar  relationship  is  observed 
in  some  cases  of  hysterical  paralysis,  but  1  have  aiso  found  it  in  individuals  who  had  ex- 
hibited none  of  the  ordin,Try  features  of  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  l>een  found 
that  in  rare  cases  of  lead -poison  ing  the  sensibility  has  remained  intact  when  the  contrac 
tility  ha3  been  climinished.  When  contmctiHty  ajs  well  as  muscular  and  cutanrous  sen- 
sibility are  all  diminished  in  a  limb,  or  in  one-half  of  the  body,  the  condition  is  one 
either  of  •*  shock,"  or  of  exten^sive  cerebrospinal  lesion  i  the  lime  during  which  Ihe 
«ymptom5  have  la>>ted,  and  the  mode  of  their  onset,  will  enable  you  to  diagnofticAie  be> 
tween  them. 

3.  The  nerve  trunks  appear  to  be  so  involved  in  certain  electric  ap]jlieatioiis  lliat  san- 
dry  sensations  arise  from  their  irritation.     When  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  banery  afe  ap* 
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plied  to  the  skin  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  the  nerve-trunks  may  escape ;  but 
when  they  are  widely  separated  some  nerve-trunks  may  be  involved  in  the  circuit ;  and 
then,  with  the  continuous  current,  there  is,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  a  feeling  of  ex- 
treme discomfort^K)f  straining  and  burning — between  the  poles,  and  some  sensation  of 
tingling,  numbness,  or  "  pins-and-needles,'*  beyond  their  points  of  contact.  If,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  current  be  made  and  broken,  there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  shock 
at  or  about  the  joints  which  may  be  traversed.  A  similarly  painful  affection  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  may  be  obser\'ed  when  the  conductors  of  faradization  are  widely  separated.  But 
the  most  painful  of  all  modes  of  electrification  is  that  by  the  Leyden  phial,  the  sudden 
jar  which  is  given  by  this  mode  of  appliance  being  such  as  few  can  bring  their  minds  to 
bear.  A  strong  shock  from  a  large  Leyden  phial,  or  from  a  battery  of  phials,  will  some- 
times completely  paralyze  nerves  of  both  sensation  and  motion  in  the  parts  through  which 
it  has  passed. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerves  of  special  sense  produces  sensations  of 
special  kinds,  such  as  flashes  of  light,  a  phosphoric  odor,  a  saline  and  metallic  taste,  or  a 
rumbling  noise ;  and  these  sensations  may  be  induced  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Gid- 
diness, faintness,  or  nausea  may  be  also  brought  about  by  electricity ;  but  the  clinical  uses 
of  such  applications  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  some  cases  of  general  torpor  from  cerebral  disease  or  blood- poisoning,  and  in  de- 
structive diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  these  alone,  do  we  6nd  the  diminution  of 
electric  sensibility  in  the  nerve-trunks,  when  that  function  is  appealed  to  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  described. 

Therapeutical  Uses  of  Electricity, — I  told  you  in  the  first  lecture  that,  by  the  aid  of 
electricity  you  might,  in  some  instances,  cure  a  case — e.  g.^  one  of  hysterical  aphonia ;  that 
in  other  cases  you  might  relieve  the  patient— of  pain,  spasm,  and  paralysis ;  and  that,  in 
some  other  cases,  although  you  could  neither  cure  the  disease  nor  actually  diminish  the 
symptoms,  you  might  prevent  their  further  progress — you  might  arrest  the  disease. 

I.  Remembering  the  objects  that  we  have  in  view,  let  me  recall  to  you  for  a  moment 
what  it  is  that  electricity  can  do,  in  its  several  forms,  in  order  that  you  may  understand 
the  better  how  to  apply  it  to  the  various  conditions  of  disease. 

First,  it  may  call  into  action,  or  it  may  increase  the  action,  of  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  ;  and 
this  is  what  you  want  it  to  do  when  nerve  or  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  inaction  or  under- 
action. 

Secondly,  electricity  may  reduce,  or  even  annihilate  for  a  time,  the  action  of  a  nerve 
or  muscle ;  and  this  it  is  that  you  may  sometimes  want  to  accomplish  when  a  nerve  or 
muscle  IS  over-active.  You  can,  therefore,  use  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reduce  action  or  to 
stop  action,  when  this  is  excessive,  or,  on  the  other,  to  bring  out  the  action  of  a  dormant 
muscle  or  a  dormant  nerve.  If  you  have  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation,  or  loss  of  contrac- 
tility in  a  muscle,  you  may,  in  many  cases,  so  use  electricity  as  to  restore  voluntary  move- 
ment, to  restore  contractility,  to  restore  sensation.  If  you  have  pain,  over-action,  or 
s|)asm — whether  tonic  or  clonic — you  may  so  use  electricity  as  to  diminish  those  condi- 
tions, and  bring  nerve  and  muscle  to  their  normal  states.  The  mode  in  which  you  use 
electricity  will  determine  the  effect  that  you  produce. 

(a)  The  under-action  of  a  muscle  or  nerve  shows  itself  in  either  paralysis — using  that 
term  in  its  widest  and  most  general  sense — or  in  anaesthesia ;  or,  in  diminished  sensation 
— **  hypcraesthesia,*'  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  shows  itself,  also,  in  weakness  of  a 
limb ;  there  need  not  be  what  we  call  **  paralysis,"  but  the  limb  on  one  side  is  weaker 
than  on  the  other,  although  it  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  will ;  by  a  strong  effort 
the  patient  may  do  something  with  it — may,  indeed,  put  all  its  muscles  into  play,  but  the 
movements  are  slowly  produced,  and  are  wanting  in  force.    Still  further,  this  condition 
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of  undtr-aciion  shows  itself  tn  a  relative  softness  of  muscle,  and  a  fl&bbiness  of  limb; 
allliough,  if  you  take  a  tape  and  carefully  mcasore  it,  you  will  6nd  it  of  the  same  sise  as 
its  felhfw.  You  can  feel  a  great  difference,  which  you  cannot  always  repre»cDt  by  6guic$; 
hut  often  there  is»  as  the  expression  of  central  disease^  actual,  obvious,  and  measuratile 
wasting  of  muscles  and  of  the  other  tissues  of  the  limbs. 

(^)  The  over  action,  or  perverted  actiun,  of  a  nerve  or  muscle  shows  itself  by  spasm, 
as  contrasted  with  paralysis;  by  hyperae^thesla,  as  contrasted  with  anaE*theMa :  or.  by 
spontaneous  pain,  or  iomething  which  is  not  sjiontaneous  [lain,  or  gfnutne  h  ta, 

bai  which  has  been  called  "dysesthesia** — ^vi*,^  a  painfu1nf(£s  of  those  sen-  ^  sch 

arc  habitually  unfelt  whcti  produced  by  ordinary  impressions.  For  in>i4Jice*  when  there 
is  **  intolerance  of  light/*  it  is  not  that  the  patient  can  see  better  tban  you  or  I ;  he  caonot 
see  nearly  so  well ;  but  he  suffers  pain  during  the  ordinary  act  of  vkion.  I>o  not  con- 
found this  with  genuine  hyperK^hesio.  The  latter  is  rare,  the  former  comparatively 
Common ;  but  both  may  be  sometimes  relieved  Ijy  electricity. 

There  arc.  further,  two  conditions  of  the  muscles  which  are  the  opposites  of  those  I 
mentioned  just  now — viiu,  first,  hardnesa  of  a  hmti,  where  it  does  not  amount  to  actual 
ngidity  J  and  *ccond,  aaual  rigidity,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  flex  or  extend  the  arm  or 
leg.  Further,  there  it  a  tremulousncss  of  a  muscle,  and  lastly,  clonic  spasm,  showing 
itself  in  slight  fibrillar  iwitdiing,  or  in  catching  muvcments  of  the  limbs.  These  are  all 
signs  of  an  over-action  that  may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  electricity. 

As  part  of  its  effect  upon  muscular  fibre,  you  must  regard  also  the  action  of  electricity 
upon  the  vessels.  The  effect  on  vessels  is  simply  an  extension  into  another  region  of 
that  which  I  have  already  told  you  occurs  in  voluntary  muscular  tissue.  There  are  cer- 
tain contractile  fibrcji  in  Ihe  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  you  can  influence  them  by  electricity 
in  the  same  way  a*  you  can  other  muscular  fibres.  If  the  vessels  are  dilated,  as  they 
very  often  arc  in  paralyred  Itmbs,  you  find  that  the  skin  has  a  du%ky,  blui&h-red  tint,  and 
that  the  limb  is  cold.  Look  at  the  hands  of  a  semi-paralyicd  patient ;  you  find  the  nails 
a  bluish-retl,  the  extremities  cold»  and  the  capillary  vessels  large.  No  part  of  the  hand 
is  actually  white,  all  is  dusky  pink.  Here  electricity  is  useful ;  it  contracts  the  dilated 
vessels,  and  induces  a  healthy  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  limb«  which  no  other  means 
will  produce  so  readily.  You  can  do  thb,  as  1  have  seen  again  and  again,  wiihciut  any 
electrification  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  If  you  act  on  the  musclei  of  the  limb,  and  draw 
the  hand  first  one  way  and  then  another,  you  gradually  increase  the  circulation  ;  t<ut,  with- 
out calling  forth  the  action  of  any  of  these  muscles,  you  can  restore  or  much  improve 
the  circulation  tn  the  «kin  by  a  simple  superficial  electrification. 

It  is  possible  that  electricity  might  have  some  effect  upon  another  condition  of  blood- 
supply,  ju>t  the  opjHUiile  to  the  lasl—vii:.,  that  in  which  the  vessel  is  contracted  by  the 
spasm  of  its  contractile  fibre.  1  do  not  know  that  here  electricity  bos  been  of  any  prac- 
tical service;  but  il  is  p>asible  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it  might  1^  of  use*  At 
the  commencement  of  an  epileptic  seizure,  there  is  often  a  curious  pallor  of  the  face,  and 
to  a  condition  analngous  to  this  in  the  pta  mater  it  is  probable  tltat  the  loss  of  con^^ciouv 
ness  is  due.  It  is  pu^sible  that  if  one  could  catch  a  patient  going  off  into  a  fit,  one  might 
stop  or  check  the  paroxysm.  In  those  per>on*  who  arc  subject  to  sudden  pallors  cumipg 
over  the  face,  il  is  possible  th.it  by  a  ilue  administration  of  electricity  something  might 
be  done.  I  know  of  no  reliable  clinical  facts  about  the  electric  treatment  of  thii»  stale 
of  spasm ;  but  in  the  other  condition,  in  which  you  get  angoi^ed  vessels  from  loss  of 
contractility  of  the  fibre,  electricity  has  been  very  useful. 

3.  And  now,  what  are  the  modes  of  using  cleciricity  for  therapeutical  purposes? 
Over  activity  of  a  muscle,  or  nerve,  or  vessel,  may  be  reduced  by  Ihe  application  of  the 
continuous  galvanic  current,  direct  in  its  course  through  the  limb,  passing,  that  is  to  say^ 
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downwards  and  not  upwards.  And  remember,  that  this  continuous  current  should  not 
be  so  strong  as  to  cause  pain ;  it  should  be  applied  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  skin,  and  it 
should  be  applied  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  from  above  downwards. 

Another  form  of  electricity — faradization — may  also  be  employed  to  reduce  over- 
activity. If  you  find,  for  example,  a  man  suffering  from  torticollis, — spasmodic  wry- 
neck,— the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  other  muscles  of  one  side  acting  most  violently, 
and  turning  the  head  over  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  you  may  stop  that  by  passing  through 
the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  a  galvanic  current,  or  by  applying  weak  faradization, 
rapidly  interrupted.  The  interruptions  have  to  be  very  rapid,  for  if  they  are  not  so  the 
application  only  increases  the  muscular  action.  The  interruption  in  a  rotary  magneto- 
electric  machine  is  scarcely  rapid  enough,  and  is  often  very  irregular;  one  of  St6hrer*i 
batteries  may  be  used.  Remember,  then,  that  the  over-action  of  a  muscle  may  be  reduced 
by  the  application  of  faradization,  as  well  as  by  the  continuous  current,  but  that  the  fara- 
dization must  be  weak  and  rapidly  interrupted.  Another  way  by  which  you  may  reduce 
the  over-action  of  a  muscle,  is  by  faradizing  the  antagonist  muscle.  Supposing  the  flexors 
of  the  arm  are  contracted,  as  in  some  cases  of  **  late  rigidity,"  and  you  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  fingers  open,  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  that  condition  is  to  apply  faradization, 
not  to  the  muscles  afTccted,  but  U)  ihc  other  muscles,  the  extensors,  so  as  to  antagonize 
them.  Again,  in  the  case  of  torticollis,  where  a  man*s  head  goes  jolting  over  to  one  side, 
you  can  reduce  the  over-action  by  putting  the  antagonistic  muscles  into  action  by  fara- 
dization, and  so  pulling  the  head  round  into  its  proper  |X)sition. 

By  the  third  form  of  electricity,  also, — static  or  Franklinic  electricity, — you  may  reduce 
over-action.  For  instance,  in  some  forms  of  tonic  spasm  and  painful  affections  of  nerves, 
you  may  reduce  the  over-action  by  charging  the  patient  from  a  friction  machine.  Thus, 
those  over-sensitive  conditions  of  nerves,  which  go  by  the  name  of  neuralgia,  may,  many 
of  them,  be  at  once  removed  by  a  charge  of  static  electricity,  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  electric  charge  may  l)e  employed  for  the  reduction  of  clonic  spasm,  or  of  that  tremu- 
lous condition  which  resembles  or  passes  into  the  state  of  paralysis  agitans. 

When  either  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  exhibits  diminished  activity,  you  may  often  recall  its 
functions  to  their  proper  standard  by  the  use  of  electricity,  and  for  this  purpose  either  of 
the  three  forms  of  application  may  be  employed.  Franklinic  electricity  is  distinctly  useful 
in  some  cases  where  faradization  may  have  failed,  but  the  interrupted  galvanic  current 
and  faradization  are  those  which  are  most  commonly  applied. 

In  passing  from  these  generalities  to  details  of  electric  treatment,  I  will  first  speak  of 
cerebral  and  then  of  spinal  lesions. 

3.  First,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  those  cerebral  diseases  which  cause  paralysis, 
and,  at  the  outset,  request  you  to  be  cautious.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  paralysis, 
induced  by  cerebral  disease,  occurs  suddenly,  you  should  not  use  electricity  at  all — at 
any  rate  as  a  therapeutic  agent — until  some  little  time  has  elapsed.  If  you  want  to 
examine  the  limb,  now  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  you  may  use 
it  very  cautiously  with  a  low  power — t.  g.,  a  Cruikshank's  battery,  or  some  other  form 
of  galvanism.  It  is  better  to  avoid  faradization  altogether,  for  you  may  set  up  mischief, 
or,  if  you  do  not  set  it  up,  some  mischief  may  occur,  and  you  may  get  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit of  having  caused  it.  Remember  that  the  discredit  may  be  entirely  due  to  you  for 
having  used  electricity  indiscriminately.  When  there  is  any  sudden  paralysis,  from  any 
cause, — whether  haemorrhage  into  the  brain,  or  some  embolic  blocking  up  of  a  vessel, 
or  some  sudden  congestion, — it  is  very  unwise  to  disturb  the  patient  in  any  way ;  the 
best  thing  for  him  is  to  be  left  alone,  so  pray  do  not  use  electricity. 

But  when  the  onset  of  paralysis,  due  to  cerebral  lesion,  is  not  sudden,  there  is  one 
condition  under  which  I  should  advise  you  to  be  very  cautious  how  you  use  electricity. 
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Mnd  ihAt  h  when  such  pAnljrsU  U  ittended  by  pRin  In  the  head,  weight  of  head,  or  giddi- 
ness of  head,  When  these  sjmploms  Are  present,  it  h  well  to  pv^tjiofie,  at  may  rate  for 
f  time,  electric  treatment,  unf I  thus  ailhaugh  the  ^'in{iComs  have  come  on  gradually.  But 
>iup(*uMtig  that  the  pAralyNis  Has  ctMue  on  slowly,  and  is  unattended  by  any  ytniti  in  the 
head,  or  by  any  of  the  other  symptom^  1  have  menlioned,  you  may  use  it,  a.nd  that  fear- 
lessly ;  hui«  at  the  same  time,  you  mui^t  be  cauuous  tn  your  mode  of  applying  it,  for^ 
atthoiigh  you  may  be  fearless  about  it,  (saticnU  sometimes  may  not  be  so^  and  it  is  very 
desirable  not  to  throw  electriciiy  into  disrepute  by  so  frightening  a  patient  wih  your 
apjjaratus,  or  your  moile  of  Uitiiijg  it,  that  you  get  the  con^quences  of  fright  M:t  down  to 
the  had  effects  of  electricity.  I  have  known  lhi&  to  occur  in  (evcral  instances.  Young 
children^  and  even  some  who  in  other  matters  are  not  children,  have  siomefimes  been  so 
frii^htened  by  the  look  of  an  clctlric  machine  that  seriott*  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
fright»  mischief  which  the  electricity  used  could  not  poisibly  have  prvxluccd,  and  whicli 
h«s  sometimes  been  »et  up  when  the  machine  has  niit  ttcrn  used  at  all, 

I  pa^  on  now  to  the  consitterntii^n  of  those  cases  in  which  you  may  l>e  recommended 
to  use  electricity  therapeutically,  and  here  must  redirect  your  attemiun  lo  their  varj  ing 
Ct^nitiiionv 

ftf»  Fint,  let  us  consider  thai  condition  in  which  the  contrmclility  of  the  paralysed 
limb,  when  you  &r$t  tpply  the  electricity,  la  good  (testing  the  contractility,  of  course, 
iccordlng  to  the  mo*le  I  spoke  of  in  the  last  lecture).  On  applying  the  current,  you  Imtl 
i  fair  amount  of  readiness  in  the  res|X)osc  of  the  muscles.  The  patient  feels  ilie  etcc- 
trictty,  antJ  you  can  &ee  the  muscles  act,  Tt  need  nut  move  as  strongly  as  the  healthy 
limb,  but  it  moves,  and  you  ci»n  see  that  it  does.  There  may  or  there  may  not  l*e  ajiy 
rigidity  of  muscles  under  these  circumstj&nceSf  but,  in  either  case,  you  do  little  or  no  good 
by  electricity.  You  may  diminie»h  the  rigidity,  you  may  improve  the  con«lition  of  the 
muicle,  it  may  becnmc  limiert  the  limh  may  become  a  little  warmer,  the  color  may  be 
more  natural,  that  du^ky  blue  tint  that  you  so  of^en  5nd  may  be  removed ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  pamlyiis  is  concerned,  you  may  go  on  electnfyin^  the  iiaiicnt  day  after  day  for  a 
twelvemonth  I  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  6nd  him  as  much  paralysed  at  he  was  at  the 
beginning.  That  is  my  experience,  and  it  i»  so  with  regard  to  each  form  of  electricity, 
tt  is  true  als*>  whether  the  (paralysis  of  the  limb  be  complete  or  incomplete.  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  contractility  present  is  the  usclcssness  of  electricity.  Tf  the 
Contnictdity  be  perfect,  although  the  pAmly^as  to  the  will  )>e  absolute,  you  can  do  r 
If  the  cnntractilJly  be  retained,  and  he  only  verj-  slightly  diminished,  you  will  very  *;  _^ 
improve  the  condition  of  the  limb,  and  very  ^lightly  improve  its  relationship  to  the  will. 

{^)  When  the  contractility  is  much  dinuDished,  there  is  much  good  tliat  you  may  do, 
iind  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  by  working  upon  thUpUn.  Use  electricity — in  such  a  form 
a*  you  will  select,  on  the  principle  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment— till  you  bring  the  con* 
tractility  of  the  ttmb  up  to  the  normal  4tanctard,  and,  when  you  have  done  so,  stop.  You 
will  usually  find  that  the  paralysis  is  diminished,  and,  in  some  ca.ves,  that  it  b 
I^t  me  remind  you  that  it  is  the  contractility,  and  not  the  power,  of  the  muscle  Ml. 
t\>  be  your  guide,  and  assure  you  that  to  continue  electric  applications  when  the  contrac- 
tilit)*  h  normal  is  to  waste  your  own  time,  disappoint  your  patient*s  bopcs^and  bring  elec- 
tricity into  disrepute. 

There  arc  two  principal  modes  in  which  you  may  recall  the  lost  contractility*  ¥ii.  i 
the  application  of  the  battery  current,  and  the  application  of  faraditatium  ;  either  of  these 
will  be  of  service,  and  you  may  be  gui<lcd  in  your  choice  between  them  by  considcra- 
lions  of  convenience.  But  suppo-iing  that  you  use  the  battery  current,  il  roust  be  intcf- 
rupted.     The  continuous  current  for  this  pur;>r«c  is  of  little  or  no  avail. 

Supposing  that  you  wanL  to  apply  galvanism  to  the  Aim  or  the  leg  in  an  ordiiwij  cue 
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of  hemiplegia,  where  you  find  the  irritability  less  than  in  health.  The  best  way  to  ap- 
ply the  electricity  is  to  take  big  sponges  attached  to  handles ;  not  little  sponges,  such  as 
are  applied  with  some  machines,  the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  but  good-sized 
sponges,  as  large  as  three  fingers,  a  good  inch  in  diameter.  The  handles  should  be  of 
such  a  shape  that  you  can  take  two  of  them  in  one  hand,  which,  for  certain  purposes,  is 
very  convenient.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  arm  that  you  wish  to  apply  it  to,  take  one 
sponge,  well  wetted,  and  put  it  on  the  shoulder,  over  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  with  the 
left  hand,  and  take  the  other  in  your  right,  also  well  welted,  and  stroke  it  down  the  arm 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  deltoid,  then  down  the  back  over  the  triceps  muscle,  and  then 
over  the  biceps  in  front,  still  keeping  your  left  hand  upon  the  deltoid.  You  need  not 
spend  much  time  over  this ;  a  few  brushings  down,  occupying  a  few  seconds,  are  enough 
for  the  arm  muscles.  For  the  forearm,  bring  the  upper  sponge  down  to  the  hollow  in 
front  of  the  elbow,  and  then  give  a  separate  stroke  to  the  muscles  here  and  there  over 
the  forearm.  In  the  early  days  of  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  depending 
on  cerebral  causes,  I  should  not  advise  you  to  waste  time,  as  you  would  be  doing  in  de- 
voting much  attention  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.  You  may  simply  take  a  sponge 
and  bring  it  down  the  fingers.  In  the  lower  limb  you  may  in  the  same  manner  take  one 
sponge  and  place  it  on  the  gluteal  region,  and  with  the  other  work  down  the  limb. 
What  you  are  doing  ib  this:  you  are  constantly  making  and  breaking  the  battery-current 
through  the  limb  by  moving  the  sponge  slowly  downwards.  If  you  were  to  leave  it  in 
one  sj>ot,  it  would  be  a  constantly  continuous  current  through  the  limb.  By  moving  it 
you,  at  the  same  time,  bring  the  current  through  every  point  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  em- 
brace each,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  an  interrupted  battery-current ;  and  that  is  what 
you  want  to  do  to  waken  up  its  sensitiveness  and  contractility. 

Re.si^cting  the  use  of  electricity  in  this  form,  you  will  sometimes  see  statements  made 
about  the  use  of  the  inverse  current  in  one  case,  the  direct  in  another.  I  have  never 
seen  the  slightest  difference  between  the  two,  in  their  therapeutical  effect  upon  paralysis, 
and  I  have  compared  them  again  and  again.  If  the  currents  act  continuously,  the  phys- 
iological effect  on  the  nerve  does  differ  in  the  two  cases,  the  current  downwards  diminish- 
ing the  irritability,  the  current  upwards  increasing  it ;  but  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  applied  as  I  have  described,  do  not  differ.  In  speaking  of 
this,  let  me  remind  you  of  another  fact  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  first  lecture,  viz.,  that 
the  current  in  passing  down  a  limb  acts  more  strongly  than  it  docs  in  passing  up  it. 
Supposing  we  had  a  Cruikshank's  battery  here  of  five  cells,  and  that  five  cells  was  the 
minimum  power  that  would  induce  contraction  in  a  limb  when  the  current  was  passing 
down  the  limb;  you  will  find  that  the  current  from  the  five  cells,  if  sent  up  the  limb, 
will  not  produce  contraction.  So  you  must  remember  this  fact  in  relation  to  the  strength 
of  the  current. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  mode  of  application  of  the  battery-current ;  a  large  sponge 
well  wetted  with  salt  and  water ;  the  upper  sponge  kept  pretty  steady,  the  other  one 
moved  slowly  down  the  limb  along  the  course  of  the  muscles  so  as  to  embrace  different 
p<;rtions  of  muscles  in  the  current,  and  using  a  stronger  or  a  milder  current,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  you  send  the  electricity.  But  which  ever  form  you  use,  please 
remember  that  you  are  to  use  such  a  force  as  is  not  painful ;  and  you  are  to  use  such  a 
force  as  will  produce  contraction.  So  just  stop  between  the  two  extremes ;  do  not  use 
so  weak  a  force  that  it  is  doing  nothing,  or  so  strong  a  force  as  shall  be  doing  harm.  The 
best  guide  for  you,  until  you  have  had  some  experience  of  the  individual  upon  whom 
you  are  going  to  apply  it,  is  to  try  it  on  your  own  hand  first;  place  it  on  your  own  hand, 
and  use  such  a  power  as  shall  just,  to  your  own  consciousness,  feebly  move  the  muscle. 
You  find  sometimes  that  you  are  more  sensitive  than  your  patient,  sometimes  that  he  if 
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more  sensitive  tlmn  yau;  bul  do  not  use  mtiy  strength  tliat  hurts  you.  WhaXeiref  bitrts  a. 
liiu>ck%  io  f «f  OS  llie  sensation  of  the  patient  ts  concerneclp  positively  hurH  the  (t&tient. 
Electricity  should  never  hurt  people  if  yoia  ma^nl  to  cure  or  relieve  paLfa.l3r»i*,  V^  such 
•  power^  iheRi  ss  Uull  tie  disiinctty,  tun  5ot  pAJnruIly,  felL  I  think  tliai  too  great  im- 
portJince  can  scarcely  l>e  attached  to  thi%,  I  have  known  electricity  so  applied  to  a 
patient'^  limlsib  Uiat  he  or  she  ftJmi:>«t  (Aiuced,  and  the  electricity  lias  done  no  good.  Of 
course  not.  The  idea  of  ftpplyin;*  electricity  to  a  parUyred  limb  so  as  lo  put  the  mus- 
cles into  a  stale  of  cramp!  That  i§  the  most  mischicvou*  thing  you  can  do.  Instead  of 
vrakinj;  up  a  natural  actit>u,  you  put  it  in  the  u^ost  hurtful  form  of  action. 

Further,  do  not  prolong  the  application  until  the  mu*>cles  or  the  patient  is  tired.  If 
you  wear  the  muscle  out,  you  do  it  ai  much  harm  a&  when  yoo  pain  iL  A  few  seconds 
devoted  to  each  muscle  arc  quite  enough,  and  you  may  repeat  this  every  day,  or  yoo 
may  repeat  it  every  other  day,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patients  It  is  very 
much  bctiei  to  repeat  it  even  twice  a  day,,  where  arrangements  for  so  doing  can  be  coii- 
ventcntiy  made,  than  to  continue  it  for  a  tiumher  of  minutes  at  a  time,  and  %o  di:!»tress  or 
weary  the  liinb.  If  you  tind  that  the  application  of  this  or  any  fonn  of  electricity  ii  fol- 
towetl  by  weariness  in  the  liml>,  )*tddtness  in  the  head,  jiain  in  the  hcA*!.  a  feelmg  of 
faininess  or  of  sickness,  a  nondescript  sense  of  discomfort  about  tfie  tpigasinum,  do  not 
^o  on  with  the  clectiicity  at  all ;  cca!»e  altogether  for  a  time. 

If  you  are  about  to  use  farad irati on,  there  are  two  or  three  points  to  be  observed* 
You  are  not  to  tire  the  patient,  not  to  pain  the  patient ;  therefore  your  application  mttst 
be  brief,  am(  your  current  of  moderate  tension.  Vou  are  to  apply  far^dixaiion  with  wcU- 
mutitencd  (Sponges,  or  buttons  covered  with  wet  cliamob  lenthcr ;  because,  ocheTwi»c, 
you  may  initatc  the  i^ktn,  but  prinluce  no  further  action^  You  are  to  apply  the  current 
10  the  mustier;  but  there  is  a  diflPcrence  in  the  mode  of  application  of  the  fanidic  and 
Ihe  galvanic  current*  With  the  galvanic  current  yau  may  plac^e,  as  I  said,  one  sponge 
on  the  shoulder  and  the  other  on  ihe  palm  of  the  hand.  Do  not  do  that  with  faradixa^ 
tion,  but  keep  the  two  |>olcs  near  together.  It  b  never  worth  while  and  never  advisaUe  to 
separate  them  widely.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  ninety-nine  c&acs  out  of  a  hundred,  to  hold 
both  in  one  hand.  There  is  a  double  reason  for  this ;  one  is,  that  you  cannot  then  get 
ihcm  very  widely  separated  ;  the  other  is,  that  you  have  the  remainiog  hand  at  liberty. 
|f  you  separate  the  two  ()oles  of  a  faradic  apparatus  widely,  you  are  in  gre^t  danger  of 
giving  the  patient  jjain  without  doing  hiiu  gtMxl,  and  upsetting  the  circulation  In  his 
head,  [f  you  t;>ke  a  toleratily  strong  fara<lic  current  anct  apply  it  to  the  palms  of  t>oth 
han<is,  you  wdl  tind  very  uncomfortable  sensations  in  several  parts,  especially  in  the 
joints^,  wrii^Ls  and  elbows ;  and  if  you  look,  you  will  see  very  little  muscular  action  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  the  two  poles  near  together,  you  wdl  find  that  you  can  put 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  intu  tolerably  strong  action  with  a  comparatively  weak  current, 
and  without  causing  any  pain. 

In  the  treatment  of  pardysis  it  is  important  for  you  to  bear  this  in  mind :  Take  both 
poles  in  one  hand,  and  act  up^ni  all  the  muscles  seriatim.  Begin  with  the  deltoid,  first 
ftctmg  on  the  anterior  set  uf  fibres,  then  on  the  middle,  then  on  the  posterior;  go  dawn 
to  the  biccfjs  and  triceps,  and  then  fura<iiee  the  up{)er  part  of  tlie  forearm.  In  liie  first 
few  applications  you  need  not  go  l>eyond  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  afterwards^  when 
these  are  in  a  better  state,  it  is  desirable  lo  pay  spectai  attention  to  the  muscles  of  the 
hand.  In  these  you  want  handles  with  rounded  ends,  narrow  stems,  and  metallic  but^ 
tons  covered  with  chamois  leather.  Make  them  wet ;  take  the  two  in  one  of  your  hands, 
and  pick  out  the  di0^crent  muscles  of  the  patient's  hand  se|>antely,  and  especially  the 
little  interosseous  muscles.  By  groping  about  you  will  gain  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  pitch  quickly  on  tlie  particular  muscles  that  yon  want  lo  inllucnce. 
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You  will  find  ih«U  in  both  ana  and  ti?g,  there  arc  particular  points  Rt  which,  if  you 
apply  your  current*  you  witt  put  the  niuj^cles  into  much  stranger  action  than  if  you  apply 
It  eUrwhere,  GeneraHy  speaking*  these  points  are  where  the  ncrvei  entering  the  musclei 
are  most  suj^erficial ;  knowledge  of  anatomy  will  help  you  tind  these  points  •  but  there  is 
aufEcient  variation  frimi  Ihese  to  make  it  nccc&ary  for  you  to  e«aniine  the  question  elcc- 
iric4llyp  and  to  discover  for  yourself,  even  in  special  cases*  the  pointf^  through  which  the 
airrent  may  be  sent  with  the  greatc&t  efficacy. 

Somclimcs  you  will  IiikI  curi*ms  actions  which  you  cannot  very  readily  eitplain.  For 
example*  in  faradizing  the  perineal  mu&cles  and  the  tibialis  anticus,  by  applying  one  pole 
just  behind  the  head  of  the  fibula,  you  may,  by  placing  the  other  pole  al>ovc  the  knee, 
on  cither  »ide,  imisc  the  hcei  from  off  the  ground  or  the  bed,  by  calling  the  |>soas  and 
iliacus  muscles  into  action.  1  have  seen  the  foot  rai^d  from  eight  to  ten  inches  frocn  the 
flour  in  IhLi  manner  by  a  patient  who  could  not  lift  the  heel  higher  than  two,  or  at  the 
mo*t  three,  inches  by  the  extreme  of  voluntary  effort. 

Now,  what  do  yuu  do  when  you  apply  electricity  in  this  way  ?  You  may  restore,  if  it 
be  lo^t,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles;  you  biiiig  back  their  bulk.  If  the  limb  Ite  co*A,  as 
it  very  often  i>,  from  the  defcciivc  circulation,  you  may  bring  back  the  nonnai  tempera- 
ture. When  the  contractility  has  been  defectivet  you  bring  that  back  to  its  normal  &tate, 
and  you  will  6nd  then  that  you  have  very  much  improved  the  relationship  of  that  limb  to 
the  will  of  the  individual;  that  i»,  you  pro  tania  improve,  or  it  may  l>e  entirely  cure,  the 
paralyMs,  The  mode  in  which  electricity  produces  this  effect,  so  far  as  we  can  under* 
stand  it,  is  this  :  A  limb  Itajs  l>eeii  out  of  use  for  a  certain  lime;  tu  mu^tclcft  and  nerves 
have  lo^t  their  nutrition  and  their  readiness  to  act;  and  the  application  of  electricity  haft 
quickened  the  circulation  and  restored  the  dimini^ihed  function  of  those  tissues.  We  may, 
1  think,  go  still  further,  and  afTirnj  \\\a.\t  in  kime  inHinnccs,  much  miire  is  accomplinhed 
than  this  merely  [^eiipberal  cffed.  lly  stining  up  ihe  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  limb,  you 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  upon  Ihe  other  ends  of  those  nerves, — the  end&  that  ate  in 
the  back  or  head, — and  so  you  may  improve,  by  careful  usage,  the  nutrition  of  the  spina] 
cord,  or  of  the  brain.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  tins  secondary 
result.  It  is  obvious  that  faradization  of  the  extremity  may  seriously  derange  the  circa* 
laiion  in  the  head ;  and  it  is  no  tes-s  clear  that  itk  application  may  be  followed  by  resoJti 
which  a  change  in  the  conrlitions  of  the  limb  will  not  explain. 

4.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention^  and  that  is  the  condition 
of  **  rigidity  *'  in  a  limb  in  cerebral  paralysis.  It  is  comnifin  enougli  in  old  cases,  And 
sometimes  is  met  with  in  those  that  arc  quite  recent.  In  the  latter  cases  I  advise  you  not 
10  use  electricity^  for  you  may  do  barm ;  in  late  rigidity  you  may  employ  it  m  ithout  fear, 
and  with  constderablc  advantage.  Here  you  may  either  remove  the  rigiility  altogether^ 
and  also  improve  the  contractility  of  the  limb,  or  you  may  only  diminish  the  rigidity,  or 
prevent  its  incftiae.  It  often  hap(>cns  that,  in  a  case  of  three  or  four  months*  duration, 
you  fmd  the  flexor  muscles  beginning  to  contract,  so  that  the  patient,  waking  up  from 
sleep,  in  the  right  or  in  the  muming,  always  bnds  his  fingen  benttand  the  forearm  prone, 
the  fleture  loon  paMing  away  again  by  a  tittle  rubbing  or  piaaive  movement.  After  a 
time,  altliough  the  hand  may  still  he  opened,  ti  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  close  when 
it  is  leTt  to  iti^elf,  sind  at  last  the  cto>»ure  gradually  iMrcimies  habitual.  N'iW,  the  best  way 
to  counteract  this  tendency  to  closure  is  to  faradi/e  the  antagonist  mu^clc»,  the  eatensort 
of  the  fingers,  ami  supinators  of  itie  forearm.  Ur^er  such  circumstances,  you  need  not 
begin  at  the  shoulder,  because  contraction  of  the  kind  I  have  been  speaking  of  always  be* 
gin  at  the  diital  end.  You  do  not  not  ice  rigidity  of  the  elbow  till  si)me  time  after  you  have 
noticed  it  at  tlie  wrist,  nor  do  you  observe  rigidity  of  the  tin^i  until  after  that  of  the  fingm 
has  been  coni»ptcuous*  Sometimes  in  an  early  staye  a  few  applicatiooft  of  electricity  will  cure 
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the  rigidhy,  ant\  not  only  rcinove  \he  tendency  to  cramp,  but  even  Urtug  back  the 
ontractility  of  the  lirab.    But  in  more  severe  and  prolrmcted  cases,  in  which  iherr  is  i 

si»tcmt  and  oflen  progressive,  lesion  of  the  head,  you  Cftonot  cure  ibe  rigidity — f.<., 
Dtt  cannot  remove  it  altijgether;  but  even  in  these  cases  yon  may  fomcttmes  do  gYiod. 
You  may  prevent  U  from  ^etiing  as  bad  as  ti  would  do  if  left  alone,  and  this  U  a  very 
imfM)rt.int  thing  to  clo;  for,  after  a  lonjjcr  time,  ihc  rigidity  becomes  extreroe^  and  the 
l>ttiicnt  often  Tcfu*ei  to  submit  to  any  ireaimcnt.  Thrn  it  is  found  that  the  nails  have 
dug  inlo  the  h^nd^and  that  the  (nenUup  ]^>erspiration  ha^  become  fetid  and  d)<>gusting.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  the  o<curr<:nce  of  &ore!>  in  i^:>mc  cases,  except  by  a  timely  eJec- 
tniication  of  the  extensors*  You  may  often  call  into  action  the  extensors  of  a  much 
weakened  hand  by  applying  a  mo^kratc  faradisaticm  with  welJ-weUcd  sponges  to  lite 
bftcli  of  the  forearm,  or  you  may  use  galvaniiation  for  the  same  purpose,  intermpting  the 
ctimrnf  in  the  manner  I  have  describfrd,  vi2.,  by  putting  one  sponge  on  the  back  of  the 
foiTiinii  over  the  skin  well-wetted,  and  making  and  brcaWmg  the  current  with  the  other 
hand  by  moving  the  ipongc  upward*  and  downwards  an  inch  or  two  below  the  upper 
poje,  But  (aradiratton  ii  much  t^eiter  for  thii  purpo&e  than  is  the  battery  current,  al- 
though the  latter  may  lie  uned  to  assist  ihc  former  by  applying  it,  in  a  cnntinuous  form, 
to  the  rigid  and  overacting  muscles.  For  thi*  purpose  the  current  should  be  direct;  one 
l>olc,  wcll-wcttetl,  should  t*c  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  cIImjw,  and  the  other  to  the 
hand.  A  moderate  current  should  be  allowed  to  pas*  continuously  from  the  upi>c<^  to  the 
lower  for  ten«  lilteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  once  or  twice  daily,  acc<.mting  to  the  seventy  of 
the  eaje.  You  faradi/e  the  extensors  and  galvaniie  the  flexors  of  the  hand  and  fiitgers ; 
Mid  you  may,  if  the  rigidity  has  extended  higher,  adopt  a  similar  plan  with  r^atd  to  tlie 
muscles  of  the  forearm  or  the  arm. 

5.  Shaking  movements  sometimes  occur  in  eerebnU  diseftsea,  ittid  nmy  take  the  form 
of  mere  trrmulousness»  or  of  clonic  spa«m.  In  the^e  cases  relief  may  l»e  given  by  two 
forms  of  electricity.  It  may  be  given  by  static  electricity,  charging  the  patient  generally 
with  p<>«itive  etectricity,  and  leaving  it  there,  having  previously  placed  htm  on  a  glass- 
legged  stooL  Or  you  may  pass  a  continuous  current,  of  low  force,  through  a  tremulous 
limb,  lu  this  case  the  best  way  of  applying  it  is  to  phice  the  patient*i  feet  in  a  pan  of 
talt  and  water,  to  put  the  |.iole  from  the  negative  end  of  the  battery  into  the  water,  and 
then  let  the  patient's  hand  be  placed  ta  a  basin  of  salt  and  water,  connected  wtth  the 
other  p«j1c.  The  current  wdl  then  Come  up  the  leg  and  down  the  arm  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  in  many  cases  of  tremor  or  clonic  «pasm  accompanying  paralytic  conditions 
dependent  on  cerebral  disease,  this  continuous  current  affords  marked  relief. 

6.  It  will  l>e  well  to  consider  here  the  electrical  treatment  of  chorea.  Years  ago  if  was 
laid  that  good  rei^ulls  were  obtained,  but  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  my  own  ex[jerience 
goes,  electricity  has  done  no  good  in  this  disease.  There  are  a  vast  numl^er  of  ca^s  of 
acute  chorea  that  will  get  well  if  you  leave  them  alone,  and  almoa  any  form  of  treatment 
will  appear  to  prove  efficacious  if  it  be  taken  in  conjunction  wiih  change  from  a  crowded 
dwelling-house  to  a  well  ventilated  hospital  ward,  to  good  food  and  quiet.  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  the  intluence  set  down  to  electricity,  icc*bags,  iron,  arsenic,  quinine,  and 
other  medicine  has  t)ecn  imaginary,  and  that  the  really  curative  agents  have  been  those 
that  I  have  mcniioncd.  The  moiles  employed  have  been  the  forms  of  elccincity,  and 
each  one  has  lauded  in  the  treatment  of  chorea  that  particular  form  to  which  he  is 
addicted  ;  but  in  my  judgmcni  the  less  one  says,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  about 
chorea  and  its  treatment  by  electricity,  the  better  will  tt  be  for  therapeutical  science* 

7.  I  pass  now  to  the  conHideration  of  some  brain  afrections  that  are  accompanied  by 
alterations  in  sen<%ibility«  And,  fir>ti  defective  sensation,  or  an.-c^thesla.  Arue^thesta  of 
a  limb^or  of  two  limbs^is  very  rare,  except  in  association  with  motor  paralysU^and  then, 
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when  it  has  occurred  scutety,  it  usually  exists  only  during  the  condition  of  shock.  A 
patient,  for  innance,  may  become  hcmiplcgic  from  an  emt)o1Uin,  or  •from  hirmorrhttge, 
and  you  will  find  that  during  the  first  few  minutes,  or  sometimes  few  hour*,  or,  in  rarer 
case*,  days,  after  the  onset  of  the  attack » ibere  inay  be  some  U>s*  of  sens^ihility.  It  varies 
in  amount,  but  during  the  condition  of  shock  may  be  occasionaJly  well  marked.  But 
after  that  condition  of  shock  has  passed  away,  the  sensibility  commonly  returns,  and,  *o 
far  as  electricity  is  concerned,  all  I  have  to  siay  if^  that,  during  that  time,  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  u^e  any  form  of  elcctiicity  at  alL 

In  certain  brain  diseases  of  sIom'  development  you  may  find  loss  of  sensibility,  but 
these  are,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  You  every  now  and  then  meet  with  some  por- 
tion of  skin  defective  in  sensibility,  from  a  tumor  in  the  head  or  some  other  cau^e.  But 
it  is  much  more  common  for  you  to  find  some  mtMlified  sensibility,  such  as  *•  pms^and- 
necrlle**,*'  or  painful  impressions  when  the  skin  h  touched.  In  those  cases  of  acute 
cerebral  disease,  however,  in  which  you  do  find  |^>ersi!ticnt  aiuesthesta,  or  even  only 
diminished  sensibility,  it  is  very  rare  for  you  to  find  thAt  electricity  does  any  good.  It 
may  do  harm,  and  I  should  advise  you  not  to  u-se  it  unless  the  case  were  of  such  sort 
th.it  you  use<l  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  ojid  then  only  in  such  a  form  as  you 
feel  quite  sure  can  do  no  mischief. 

The  ciarople*  of  ansesthciia  in  which  electricity  Is  most  u^ful  are  to  be  T^und  in  that 
curious  class,  or  rather  medley,  of  ca^es  that  goes  tometimes  by  the  name  of  •*  hysterical,*' 
for  they  are  met  with  in  women,  and  ire  found  ingelher  with  symptoms  of  the  kind 
commonly  regarded  as  hysterical.  Here  you  meet  with  marked  amrsthesia  of  the  skin 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  almost  always  associated  with  a  Certain  amount  of  awkward> 
ncss  of  movement,  and  sometimes  associated  with  some  very  definite  loss  of  |Kiwer.  The 
two  often  go  together,  for  both  the  apparent  power  of  combining  movements  are  distinctly 
related  to  the  integrity  of  guiding  sensations  derived  from  impressions  made  uj)on  the 
skin.  1  have  known  cases  of  this  kind  which  had  lasted  for  months  or  years,  in  which 
movements  of  the  body  or  of  certain  liml«»  were  weak  and  clumpy,  and  in  which  the 
pati enu,  finding  it  awkward  to  u*ve  ihcir  liral>s,  had  ceased  to  do  so,  and  in  whom,  from 
disuse,  the  muscular  power  had  become  defective,  but  in  which  electricity  has  proved 
wonrlerfully  useful,  for  sometimes,  after  only  a  few  applicaiions,  the  tensibiltiy  anrl  mo- 
tility  has  been  restored  completely.  Electricity  shouM  here  t»c  employed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  definite  and  distinct  impression  on  the  skin.  Supposing  there  is  anj»- 
thcbia  of  the  skin  of  the  leg,  pUce  one  pole  r»f  a  faradic  apparatus  in  the  patient's  hand, 
attach  to  the  other  a  dry  metallic  bntsh,  and  pass  it  over  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In 
that  way  you  send  in  a  numl>cr  of  little  bright  sparks,  which  you  may  see  very  plainly 
in  the  dark,  and  you  sting  the  skin  very  briskly.  Or  you  may  take  a  charcoal  conductor, 
or  a  metallic  conductor,  and  move  it  up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  the 
first  few  moments,  perhaps,  the  patient  diTCs  not  feel  it  at  all,  but  you  now  and  then  find 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  return  wiih  marvellous  rapidity.  Sometimes  you  wdl  find  it 
Is  s  lietter  plan  to  take  two  thoroughly  wetted  sponges  and  a  tolerably  strong  current  Co 
make  the  muvcles  act  briskly.  By  so  doing,  in  the  Course  of  a  few  minutes  the  ^kin  will 
often  recover  its  sensibility.  1  am  not  able  to  explain  thoroughly  why  this  should  be, 
but  I  have  seen  it  again  and  again.  An  analogous  condition  is  thai  in  which  the  ^kin 
retains  its  sensibility  while  the  muscles  have  lost  their  contractility,  and  in  which  by 
stinging  the  skin  you  will  sometimes  resiLire  the  muscuhu*  contractility. 

Whatever  may  be  their  explanation. these  are  fact*,  and  they  have  a  certain  relation  to 
I  other.  In  facia!  paralysiii,  for  instance,  by  stimulating  the  skin,  either  by  electricity 
or  by  a  blister,  you  may  often  bring  l>ack  the  muscular  acrion  very  %|»erdtly.  Or*  where 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the  muscles  acting  tolerably  well,  you  may,  by 
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putting  them  Into  forced  action,  restore  the  seiuiUhty  of  the  skm.  I  iliink  tlial  most 
likely  vrhfit  one  doc$  under  tliese  circuttuUnccs  h  to  stimulate  thAt  which  is  common  to 
both  muscle  and  skin,  viz.,  veiscU;  and,  further,  that,  in  thus  acting  on  the  skin,  we  exert 
some  influence  on  the  nerve ^trunLs  and  *lso  on  their  central  extremities. 

You  mjiy  accomplbh  the  same  end  by  Krunklinic  electricity,  by  directing  spiirk»  from 
A  prime  conductor  to  lite  pftrt  oiTectcd,  or  by  '* charging"  the  patient,  ami  tskiitg  sparks 
Away  from  the  surface  by  your  knuckle  or  a  brass  balL  The  effect  o(  this  applicaiion  is, 
that  in  a  little  time  you  rctidcn  the  »kin  and  restore  the  sensibility.  In  extreme  ca&cs  you 
may  go  still  further  and  apply  a  moderate  charge  from  a  Leydcn  phial  For  instance, 
yott  may  inclo»c  a  limb  between  the  knob  and  the  discharging  ro*i  and  let  the  &hock  go 
through  it.     Thii)  will  sometimes  bring  tiack  the  ^enstbihty  when  uther  means  have  failed* 

$,  There  are  two  classes  of  spinal  diseases  to  which  I  have  alrcaily  alluded,  in  one  of 
which  you  have  the  true  <' spinal  paralysis**  of  Dr.  Mar$ihall  Hall;  in  the  other  of  which 
you  have  *» cerebral  piralysia,*'  although  depending  on  spinal  disease.  In  the  one  the 
must:le  derives  nothing  from  the  conl.  because  the  latter  is  diseased  or  destroyed;  in  the 
other  the  muscle  is  >itiil  a^uciated  with  the  cord,  though  that  cord  may  be  cut  uJT  fri>m 
the  brain, 

(a)  Fin^t,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  true  spinal  p&ralysi&.  What  c&n  you  do  there 
electrically?  The  damage  dt>nc  to  the  cord  is  to  be  measure<J  by  the  loss  of  electric 
irritability,  and  this  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  electricity  that  you  employ.  If  the 
electric  irritabtltty,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  be  ab&olutely  gone,  and  show  no  sign  of  reap- 
pearance after  fi>ur  or  si«  applications,  your  prognosis  is  bad,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  a  pcr>istcncc  in  the  treatment* 

Where  you  find  a  certain  amount  of  cuntractility  remaining,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done.  You,  comj^rc  the  liml»s  of  your  patient  with  the  healthy  limbs  of  some  one  of  ihc 
same  age  and  sex,  sauie  class  of  constitution  and  thickness  of  skin,  and  if  you  hud  con- 
tractility diminished  somewhat,  hut  not  lost,  there  is  much  ri.»©ni  for  hope,  and  a  gre^ 
deal  will  depend  upon  what  you  do  as  to  the  upshot  of  the  case  in  the  future. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  case  of  •*  infantile  paralysis  "  (so-called  **  essential  paralysis  *' 
of  children),  one  of  the  best  examples  you  can  have.  A  child  is  •  little  feverish  for 
twenty  four  hours ;  you  6nd  it  cannot  !»it  up,  cannot  move  its  arms  or  legs  for  a  few  days. 
Then  it  begins  to  move  one  arm  a  little,  and  perhaps  one  leg;  after  a  day  or  two  more 
perhaps  both  arms.  If  you  do  not  notice  it  again  for  a  week,  you  may  find  one  limb 
completely  pmralyzed  and  the  other  partially,  the  distribution  varying.  Post-mortem 
examination  in  such  a  case  shows  very  often  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  vtscU,  running 
along  its  whole  length,  a  disease  which,  when  left  to  itself,  eventuates  in  the  destruction 
of  the  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord,  producing  in  the  tirst  instance  perfect  spinal  paralysis, 
and  m  the  last  instance  perfect  spinal  paralysis  also,  but  the  former  curable,  the  latter 
perfectly  incurable.  In  the  early  stage  you  find  a  certain  amount  of  contractility  left,  but 
that  is  very  defective.  Here  very  much  may  be  done  by  electricity.  You  find  also  this 
curious  point,  that  the  muscles  respond  much  more  readily  to  a  slowly  interrupted  current 
than  to  a  rapidly  interrupted  current.  To  faradijtation  you  will  find  them  defective,  and 
sometimes  you  cannot  gel  them  to  act  at  alL  If  you  interrupt  the  baUcry  current  very 
rapidly,  they  sometimes  will  not  act  to  it,  but  if  you  interrupt  it  slowly,  you  find  that  t)>ey 
do.  And  what  is  very  interesting  about  these  cases,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
is  this, — that  the  muscles  sometimes  appear  to  act  much  more  readily  than  those  in  health 
to  a  very  low  current  of  galvaniiation. 

To  such  cases  the  battery  current,  slowly  interrupted,  should  be  applied  with  a  wet 
sponge,  in  the  manner  1  described  the  other  day.  It  should  be  applied  every  day  for  a 
few  mioutes,  not  troubling  yourselve:^,  at  first,  about  particular  groups  of  muscles,  but 
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)ust  applying  it  to  the  whole  litnb.  If  it  is  the  leg,  put  one  of  your  sponges  on  the  »- 
cnim»  just  below  the  grain,  or  in  the  glutcil  region,  ond  move  the  other  sponge  slowly 
down  the  front  of  the  thighs  and  then  the  l>ftck  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  You  often  !ind, 
under  such  circumstance*,  that  after  a  day  or  two  you  have  to  use  a  Mronger  power  to 
produce  the  effect  that  you  produced  at  first ;  and  you  will  find  at  the  same  lime  that  the 
muscle*  rcspjnd  more  readily  to  farad iration*  It  is  well,  then,  to  change  and  employ 
faradi/atton  in.'itead,  using  it  with  sfjonges  well  wetted,  trying  to  pick  out  p*irticularly 
certain  sets  of  muscles  which  have  a  trick,  as  it  were,  of  lagging  behind  the  others. 
These  arc,  especially,  the  extensors  of  the  foot,  the  perinei,  and  the  extensors  of  the 
tingcrs.  Here,  then,  you  may  apply  faradisation;  and  if  the  disease  in  the  $pinal  cord 
be  cuntbte^  I  am  sure  you  assia  the  process  of  the  cure.  If  the  disease  has  existed 
for  some  time  before  the  case  is  brought  to  you, — and  cases  are  often  brought  after 
three  or  four  years*  duration, — you  will  still  find  that  occa$»ionally  you  can  do  siome- 
ihing.  Vou  may  call  into  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  limb;  you  can  improve  their 
nutrition  and  their  strength;  and  you  may  du  something  towards  effecting  a  change  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  cord  itself.  Where,  however,  the  disease  has  existed  for  some 
time,  I  have  not  seen  that  ihc  repeated  use  of  electricity  has  done  much  g^jod,  unless  the 
improvement  has  been  rapid  at  the  commencement  of  treatment.  You  may  see  some 
enlargement  of  muscles,  but  there  tJie  improvement  ends.  When  you  find  that,  after  four 
or  SIX  applications,  there  is  no  sign  of  electric  contractility  either  by  the  induced  or 
the  battery  current,  it  if  useless  to  go  on.  I  have  managed  every  now  and  then  to 
have  cases  treated  for  many  n»onlhs,  with  the  forlorn  hope  that  at  some  period  or  another 
there  might  be  a  ghost  of  contractility  returning,  but  I  roust  say  it  has  been  utterly  un- 
successful. 

{^J  i>et  mc  now  direct  your  attention  to  coics  of  paralysis,  dependent  upon  spinal  dis- 
ease, in  which  there  Is  not  any  nuc  ** spinal  paralysis";  for  the  musdes  stiti  retain  their 
connection  with  a  healthy  portion  of  the  medulla,  although,  owing  to  <)tsease  at  a  higher 
level  of  that  medulla,  ihcy  arc  completely  paralyzed  to  the  will.  In  these  cases  elec- 
tricity can  accompliKh  but  very  little,  and  ycl  that  very  little  may  lie  of  considerable  service. 
Every  now  and  then  a  certain  group  of  muscles  especially  t^uffcrs ;  tlie  sphincters  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  very  prone  to  lie  deranged.  Sometimes  the  expulsive  power  is 
affected,  sometimes  the  sphincter.  It  occasionally  happens  that,  although  you  cannot  m 
the  smallest  degree  affect  the  limbs  of  the  patient,  you  may  give  the  patient  a  little  more 
power  over  the  sphincters,  l^obably  the  nutrition  has  failed,  and  the  condition  is  some- 
tlung  like  that  which  1  have  already  de^cribeti.  You  may  bring  b«ck  power  enough  to 
make  the  sphincters  competent ;  and  to  do  that  is  to  afford  great  relief.  If  you  want  to 
apply  tt  to  the  sphincter  of  the  bc»wel,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  one  sponge  of  the  faradi^a- 
tton  machine  over  the  sacrum,  and  the  other,  well  wetted,  to  the  anus;  and  if  you  wsinl 
to  apply  it  to  the  sphincter  of  the  l*U«Uler,  you  place  one  sponge,  well  wetted,  on  the 
perineum,  just  behind  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  over  the  symphysis  pubis.  By  such 
means  you  may  prevent  the  fre<(Ueni  involuntary  passage  of  evacuations.  1  do  not  say 
that  you  will  do  it  in  all  cases,  but  you  will  in  some. 

But,  again,  you  get  ca^ie^t  in  which  the  disease  of  the  npinol  cofd  is  mcb  »  lo  pfodtice 
only  incomplete  parmlyns.  llie  limb  is  weak,  the  contractility  is  less  t}ian  natural,  and 
the  nutrition  is  disponed  to  fail.  Can  electricity  do  anything  there  }  I  think  it  may  do 
a  great  deal ;  these  constitute  the  class  of  caie^  in  which  it  does  very  much  good.  But 
here  you  must  observe  the  caution  I  gave  you  in  the  last  lecture, — not  to  u*«  too  %tmng 
a  current  of  electricity  during  the  early  day*  of  an  acute  illness.  If  you  suppose  the 
patient  lobe  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  mye  litis,  meningitis,  or  hemorrhage 
knto  the  cord^  it  is  a  very  fuobkh  thing  to  galvanize  him.     If,  on  tlic  other  bond,  discoic  it 
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ereqnng  tip  slowly,^ — t,  ^.»  while  sof^enrng,  or  ehfoolc  myelitit*  or  if  H  depends  upon 
f^philitic  meningitis  ihn  may  have  occwrreil  5t*me  time  igo.  and  led  to  some  klowly-in- 
dttced  pneisnre  cm  tlie  cord, — ^you  may,  in  such  cases  of  poitul  spinal  panily!tis,6nd  elec- 
tricity very  useful. 

Here  i!  t>  that  1  would  especially  dUtingui&h  between  the  faradic  and  the  battetr-cnr* 
rent.     Where  there  is  wanini;  of  the  limb,  the  xj>fiHc»tion  of  the  liatlCTT-eiirreni  ha*  ap- 
peared to  me  much  more  efficacious  and  much  1cm  mischievous  tluu  the  crthrr,  when  it  ' 
is  apt»hed  in  the  manner  I  have  described.     When,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  betfn  no 
such  waiting  of  limb,  it  ^werns  to  me  that  faradisation  lias  acted  better, — faradijcAlioii  ap* 
plied  with  wet  sponges,  and  especially  directed  to  the  rou^Krtcs.     If  the  contract* iHy  of  \ 
•  muscle  is  good,  and  just  in  proportir>n  as  you  find  the  ci.intniciiltty  of  a  muscle  good«  J 
your  pro|;nosis  is  bad,  so  far  as  electrical  treatment  is  concenied.     If  yon  find,  for  i©-  ] 
stance,  a  limb  perfectly  paralyietl,  but  couiracling  perfectly  well  to  galvanism,  or  wsme- 
times  actijig  even  in  excess,  you  can  do  nothing  more  by  applying  ^Ivani.^m  to  that  Umb. 
Y<j«r  pmgtio«iis  may,  however,  l>e  gviod  if  you  t'md  the  c-  ^iminiibed.  but  noC 

lost.     If  it  be  wholly  lost,  the  prngnoiis  is  bad-  if  at»olutr.  ic  prognusis  is  Imd; 

if  Mween  the  two,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  ycm  can  eflfect  in  ibc  nutritive  j 
condition  l^y  one  or  two  applications  of  the  current. 

I  have  to  mention  only  one  other  point  in  these  cases  of  spinal  paralysis,— case*  of  im- 
pdence.     These  cases  are  lometimcs  very  much  improved  by  the  use  of  electricity  ap-^ 
pUed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincter  vesioQ. 

<>.  Now  a  few  words  on  paralysis  from  injury  to  or  disease  of  the  nerve*. — the  l3iir4l 
Sroup.  These  cases  are  diMinctly  of  ihe  same  c1a\j;  as  tho^e  which  Dr.  Matshall  Hall 
called  **  spinal  paralysis,"  Some  person*  have  called  ihem  peripheral,  local,  or  trau- 
matic paralysis.  Sii  far  as  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  primarily  conermed,  il  mat* 
ters  ncH  whether  you  cut  the  nerves  across  or  dciimy  the  coni  to  which  tho#e  nerves  were 
attached.  If  you  divide  a  nerve  going  to  a  muscle. — as,  for  eiample,  when  the  facial 
nerve  is  divided  by  disease  in  the  bone, — you  have  **  spinal  paralysis  **  of  the  facial  nerve 
In  the  sense  in  which  Dr,  Marshall  Hall  used  that  word.  The  severance  of  muscles 
from  the  spinal  centre  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and  you  can  measure  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  the  amount  of  electric  conlractiltty  that  remains.  If  a  muscle  or  a 
gr^jup  of  muictet  has  been  for  a  time  completely  paralyzed  by  a  damage  done  to  a  nerve 
or  by  neuntt«,  and  yet  the  morbid  stale  of  the  nerve  was  of  such  kind  that  it  might  be 
repaireil,  then,  although  the  nerve  has  recovered,  the  results  of  Its  disuse  may  remain, 
and  imperfect  paralysis  may  persist.  For  instance,  take  this  example,  which  occurred  to 
myself  not  very  long  ago.  A  man  tried  to  tifl  a  heavy  portmanteau,  strained  himself  in 
doing  so^  had  great  pain  in  his  arm  afterwanis,  and  then  most  intense,  indeed  agonising, 
burning  and  tingling  in  the  tip*  of  his  lingers  and  jialm  of  the  hand,  Af^er  a  time  the 
paindt»apj>eared,  and  then  it  was  found  that  his  hand  was  eicesaivety  weak  and  thait  the 
muscles  were  wasted.  He  had  iitrained  his  forearm,  injured  Its  nerves,  and  set  up  some 
neuritis;  but  after  the  neuritis  fussed  away,  there  remained  t;«raly*i*i  of  the  muscles, 
with  wasting,  and  almost  complete  loss  of  electrical  irritability.  It  was  not  until 
some  time  after  all  these  symptoms  had  occurred  that  he  was  treated  electtically,  and 
then  the  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  was  the  wasted  muscles.  In  looking  at  what  he 
could  do  with  hi*  hand,  we  found  that  there  wa*  every  movetnent  of  the  hand  that  could 
be  performed;  he  could  bend  all  his  fingers,  separate  them,  and  bring  tliem  together 
again;  but  he  could  not  do  this  quickly,  nor  couhl  he  do  it  forcibly.  There  was  pariuil 
parmlysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  depending  upon  damage  to  the  nerve,  and  also 
upon  consecutive  changes  in  the  muscles.  Electricity  was  ajtplicd  to  the  forearm  and 
hmndf  and  the  muscles  soon  improved  in  their  nuihtion  *,  and  with  tluit  improvement  in 
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the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  the  voluntary  power  returned.  You  may  find  a  similar  thin^i^, 
now  and  then,  in  the  case  of  facial  palsy, — p>aralysis  persisting  as  the  result  of  disease. 
Examined  electrically,  you 'find  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  contractility  left,  al- 
though it  is  defective.  If  you  apply  electricity  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
you  may  often  cure  the  case  by  a  very  few  applications ;  but  if  the  paralysis  has  lasted 
for  six  months,  you  will  find  at  first  very  little  contractility  indeed,  and  you  will  have  to 
apply  electricity  again  and  again  before  you  obtain  any  distinct  marks  of  improvement. 
Sometimes  there  is  slight  restoration  of  voluntary  power  after  even  the  first  or  second 
application,  and  then  the  subsequent  improvement  is  very  trifling.  When  the  paralysis 
is  imperfect,  and  the  contractility  is  only  diminished,  you  may  accomplish  much;  but 
when  the  contractility  has  quite  disappeared  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  you  can  do. 
You  never  can  tell,  until  you  have  made  several  applications  of  the  current,  whether  or 
not  the  case  is  curable,  for,  although  a  group  of  muscles  may  be  completely  paralyzed 
to  the  will,  there  may  be  some  few  nerve  tubules  that  have  escaped  destruction,  and  their 
functions  may  be  slowly  recalled. 

The  mode  in  which  you  should  apply  electricity  in  cases  of  local  paralysis  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Place  one  conductor,  well  wetted,  over  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other 
over  the  muscles,  seriatim.  If  you  arc  using  faradization  you  may  keep  the  second 
conductor  steady  ;  if  galvanism,  you  must  move  it  about,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  cur- 
rent. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  with  ptosis  or  strabismus,  may  be  treated  by  galvanism  or 
faradism  ;  in  either  case  one  pole  should  be  placed  behind  the  ear,  in  the  hand,  or  on  the 
cheekbone,  and  the  other  should  be  applied  to  the  lid.  A  weak  current  only  should  be 
used,  and  the  application  should  be  brief. 

In  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve,  from  simple  exposure  to  cold,  the  best  plan  of  using 
electricity  is  the  electric  brush.  Place  a  well-welted  sponge  behind  the  ear,  and  take  the 
metallic  brush  and  brush  it  over  the  skin  so  as  to  sting  the  face.  If  it  have  existed  longer, 
and  there  be  much  wasting  of  muscle,  the  same  rule  applies ;  but  here  you  should  also 
operate  upon  the  muscles,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  use  the  battery- current  for  a  certain 
number  of  times,  until  you  find  that  its  power  of  eliciting  contraction  diminishes,  and  then 
to  apply  faradization. 

10.  And  now  a  word  or  two  about  other  kinds  of  paralysis,  depending  more  or  less 
on  some  morbid  condition  of  blood,  or  nerve,  or  muscle,  or  of  all  these  elements  together. 
And,  first,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  poisoning  by  lead. 

[a)  I  do  not  know  the  precise  mode  in  which  lead  produces  paralysis,  or  why  it  singles 
out  particular  muscles ;  but,  in  those  muscles  which  are  affected,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
undue  readiness  of  res(>onse  to  a  slowly  interrupted  galvanic  current,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished contractility  to  faradization,  and  lo  a  rapidly  interrupted  galvanism.  Whatever 
may  l>e  the  explanation  of  these  points,  remember  that  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  electricity  applied,  for,  if  you  rapidly  interrupt  the  battery-current, 
you  find  the  muscles  in  lead-palsy  do  not  act  to  that.  The  rapidity  of  the  interruption 
may  account  for  the  inaction  of  faradization ;  but,  why  the  muscles  that  are  paralyzed 
should  act  more  readily  than  healthy  muscles  to  a  slowly  interrupted  current,  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  The  mode  of  treating  lead-palsy  has  been  by  faradization,  or,  by  the 
application  of  the  battery-current.  You  take  a  current  from,  say  five  cells,  apply  it  to 
the  extensors  of  the  hand,  and  you  produce  definite  contraction.  After  a  few  applications 
you  often  find  that  five  cells  are  not  enough;  you  have  to  use  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  of  application  you  have  to  use  quite  as  many  to  produce  contraction  as  in 
a  healthy  limb.  At  first  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  battery-current ;  then  gradually,  as 
you  apply  it,  they  grow  less  so,  and  you  then,  curiously  enough,  find  them  brought  back 
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into  tkefif  fbormal  reUlionsliip  ta  fsnidiflitiaii.  Tliere  if  na  doobt  iboot  ihc  fact  thM  the 
lmf«Of«iigt«  111  nutritmn,  witkh  sermt  to  be  bitiught  %bottl  by  the  bftttety-curTrnt  faibrr 
tiMll  tf  Ally  other  mcAn^.  enUiU  a  loss  of  the  morbid  irritnbiUty  to  tbat  bflL(tcrv-4rurrefit» 
ftnii  wtlKlhat  improvement  *ii  nulririon  ytrti  yel  i  return  c»f  the  ttfvrmfll  di  h 

yoQ  have  not  »  tiaftery^urrent,  you  miy  use  fmnrUfAtion  to  bej^in  with;  1  % 

be  quite  ^urc  IhAl  you  *ffcct  the  inu*c!e*.  I  have  koawn  patjenti  with  tcftJ-fj^Uy  iteuicd 
by  having  their  hamU  in  wairr  and  thdr  feet  in  water  while  the  current  is  fi«ti«^d  fn'm 
one  tt>  ihe  other.  Such  a  proceeding  if  not  of  the  slightest  go*:Kl.  If  ynu  were  to  apply 
ooe  potr  of  a  6im<tij»tlon  machine  to  the  chimney-pot  of  a  man*s  bouse,  and  the  othec 
to  hb  door^slep,  you  iroabJ  be  a$  likely  Co  g^et  the  current  mto  the  muMrles  lliat  you  want 
to  bene^*  You  roust  apply  faradizatian  locally,  with  thoroughly  well-wetted  iponges, 
Bfid  of  fQch  tnw  intensity  that  it  is  scarcely  felt,  and  yet  of  sufficient  strength  for  yon  to 
be  certain  the  muscles  rc%|Kind.  Use  it  every  day,  and  have  particular  muscles  uogled 
out— juM  ihofcc  which  are  the  roost  pamlyxed*  In  these  ca^es  it  is  often  difhcuU  to  get 
ihe  current  into  the  tlmbf  and  yuu  will  find  ftn  advantage  sfometiines  in  soaking  the  limb 
by  cnvchng  it,  for  an  hour  or  two  lieforehnnd,  wirh  wet  lint  and  oiled  silk  at  the  spots 
where  you  wint  to  ap^^ly  the  sponges.  Get  the  skin  well  moistened,  and  the  current  will 
pass  through  more  readily, 

{h  One  word  aiiout  the  jiaralyses  that  come  from  amemla,  and  are  often  met  with  in 
pale  hysterical  girls.  Some  are  sef  down  a$  hysterical  without*  1  thtnk,  any  jus{  cause; 
they  are  more  or  less  dependent,  prot:>ably,  on  an  altered  blood  uaie,  which  may  affect  the 
ecfebral  centres  and  lead  to  these  perttliar  weaknesses.  I  am  quite  «ure  that  S(vme  of 
diete  local  paralyses  are  relieved  occasionally  by  static  electricity  admini^ercd  in  the 
mode  I  have  descrilied  already,  by  Hpark%  from  the  %kin,  or  pnrnc  conductor,  or  by  a 
Leyden  phitl.  One  of  the  fomts  which  anrmic  paralysis  occasionally  takes  b  thai  of 
loss  of  speech,  or  change  of  voice,  dysphrinia,  or  aphonia.  It  is  often  called  hysterical 
aphonia.  It  may  be  hystencaU  according  to  the  use  of  the  term  by  some  peoplci  l>ut  ta 
many  ca«c»  it  exists  quite  alont  and  a|mrt  fnim  anything  that  one  ordtna^rtly  recognises 
as  the  hysterical  temperament.  When  present  there  is  almost  invariably  markci!  anaemia. 
Here,  sometimes,  a  few  s^mrks  from  the  prime  ccinductor  of  a  machine  will  bring  the 
voire  back  directly.  Sometime*,  if  that  will  not  do,  the  Leyden  phial  will  immediately 
succeed,  and  this  after  you  have  applieti  clecincity  in  other  form**  without  vuccrssu  A  few 
sparks  do  not  cau'^e  pain  ;  but  if  yriu  apply  faradiratiou  to  the  larynx,  you  do  cause  a  great 
deal  of  )>ain.  It  is  uncomfortable  to  have  even  a  weak  faradic  current  jkasi«l  through  Ihe 
htrynii,  and  it  is  often  jierfcctly  unsuccessful ;  and  yet  a  spark,  which  causes  no  distresSi 
will  often  bring  back  the  voice  at  once*  In  certain  cases  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  the 
current  of  faradijrAtten  right  into  the  glotib,  and  ihiAlsso  when  there  is  dtstmctficnilystsof 
the  vijciil  conliw  You  may  ^e  with  Ihe  larj'ngoscope  that  one  or  the  other  cord  or  that  both 
cords  are  j»anilyzed  ;  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  apply  faraduation  tu  the  larynx  intemally  in  the 
manner  rccotntnended  by  Dr.  Morell  Mackcnm.  One  pole  is  held  in  the  liand,  or  af^plicd 
to  the  nafie  of  the  neck ;  the  lar>  nx  i\  widl  exposed  ;  and  the  other  pde  is  carried  between 
the  cord>  by  an  instrument  constructed  for  this  purpoite.  This  is  shaped  like  a  calhder, 
with  a  small  nponge  at  the  end ;  and  this  %pon§e  has  a  wire  passing  from  it  inside  the 
catheter  up  into  the  handle,  which  Is  «>  connected  with  a  key  that  you  can  either  make 
or  break  the  current  by  pressing  on  the  key.  Having  ptaceil  the  sponge  in  between  the 
vocal  cords«  yoo  touch  the  key  and  i«nd  the  current  through  ihcm,  I*atients  will  some- 
times  cry  out  the  moment  that  the  application  is  made,  and  yoo  may  very  easily  ima^gitie 
thftt  they  would  if  they  have  any  crying  power  left  in  them.  Pat  many  patients  prrfer 
the  internal  faradiiaticn  of  the  larynx  to  the  eatemal,  athnnii^  that  il  ia  the  less  painful 
of  the  two. 
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11.  There  are  a  few  words  only  which  I  wish  to  say  about  local  spasms.  The  forms 
of  spasm  in  which  electricity  has  been  most  commonly  used  are  **  torticollis/*  a  spasmodic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  on  one  side;  "writer's  cramp;"  and  so-called 
**  histrionic  spasm  "  of  the  face.  It  is  said  that  such  cases  have  been  cured,  but  my  own 
experience  has  been  unfortunate  with  regard  to  them.  I  have  tried  electricity  again  and 
again,  and  in  every  available  fortn,  but  have  never  seen  it  do  any  good.  I  have  tried 
battery-currents,  direct  and  indirect ;  I  have  tried  faradization  weak  and  faradization 
strong,  with  wet  sponges  and  with  dry ;  I  have  used  static  electricity  also,  and  each  form 
of  electricity  persistently ;  1  have  not  given  up  because  the  treatment  has  done  no  good 
at  Brst,  but  I  do  not  know  one  single  instance  in  which  it  ever  seemed  to  me  to  do  the 
smallest  good.  In  torticollis,  for  the  time  being,  you  can  put  the  head  straight  by  either 
a  strong  battery-current  passed  through  the  contracting  muscles  or  by  faradization  of  the 
other  side,  the  muscles  of  which  are  often  weak,  but  directly  you  cease  the  application 
the  head  goes  back  again  to  its  abnormal  position.  I  have  obtained  similar  negative 
results  in  cases  of  both  writer's  cramp  and  histrionic  spasm.  Others  have  been 
more  successful,  and  I  trust  that  your  experience  may  resemble  theirs  rather  than 
my  own. 

12.  In  painful  affections,  such  as  the  neuralgia?,  migraine,  sciatica,  tic  doloreaux,  and 
the  like,  and  also  in  some  conditions  of  modified  sensibility,  such  as  the  spontaneous 
feeling  of  heat  or  cold,  the  sense  of  numbness,  of  tingling,  "  pins  and  needles,"  or  such 
like  discomforts,  electricity  is  often  of  considerable  service.  It  is  the  continuous  gal- 
vanic current  which  you  should  use,  and  it  should  be  of  only  such  strength  as  to  be  just 
perceptible  by  the  patient ;  it  should  be  applied  to  the  part  with  well-wetted  sponges, 
and  should  be  applied  for  a  short  time  only,  but  with  frequent  repetition.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  distinct  or  more  satisfactory  in  therapeutics  than  the  relief  which  may  often 
thus  l)e  given  to  suffering  of  the  most  intense  character,  the  relief  being  very  rapidly  in- 
duced and  in  many  cases  permanent.  In  applying  galvanism  to  the  head  you  must  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  using  such  a  strength  as  to  cause  vertigo  or  faintness,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  may  avoid  these  evils  by  tr)'ing  the  current  upon  your  own  head  first,  and  then 
by  carefully  ol>serving  the  patient  and  stopping  the  application  for  a  time  the  moment 
that  there  is  any  complaint,  by  word,  gesture,  or  look,  of  any  uneasiness  in  the  head  or 
epigastrium. 

Electricity  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  that  you  can  employ  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  but  it  is  useful,  useless,  or  mischievous,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied,  and  my  endeavor  has  been  to  furnish  you,  by  means  of  these  lectures,  with  the 
information  which  shall  enable  you  to  derive  help  from  it  in  diagnosis  and  confer  real 
advantage  upon  your  patients  by  rightly  directing  its  therapeutic  powers. 

Respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  galvanic  and  Taradic  cur- 
rents, Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  of  New  York,  says : 

Since  the  time  of  Remak  the  compa^itive  value  of  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  in 
therapeutics  has  excited  considerable  interest,  and  at  one  time  was  the  subject  of  angry 
controversy.  At  the  present  day  all  electro-therapeutists  who  keep  abreast  of  the  pro- 
gress of  their  department  agree  that  both  currents  are  of  service,  that  one  will  fulfil  cer- 
tain conditions  for  which  the  other  is  inadequate,  and  that  no  one  who  expects  to  secure 
in  practice  the  complete  effecU  of  electrization  can  dispense  with  either.  Concerning  the 
s{)ecial  indications  for  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  opinions  widely  and  honestly  differ 
according  to  the  opportunities  and  experience  of  each  individual.     In  Germany,  where 
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the  schooJ  of  Remftk  b  dominAnt,  the  gAlvAnic  is  usetl  more  thati  the  fsmdic ;  in  France, 
at  le»%t  iimoog  (he  dt&cipte^  of  Ducbettnc,  the  fandic  tnort  U1411  the  galvajuc*  tn  Eng. 
Und  And  America  both  currents  axe  employed,  geaenil  praciiiiooers  u&ing  chiedy  the 
£&nidic,  while  spcciitlist!!  u&e  both  t^^ith  nitire  or  le&s  exclusireness. 

Much  of  the  confusion  thnt  eitists  conccniing  the  differential  indicfttions  for  the  use  of 
the  |»Al%jtinc  or  faradic  currents  nhses  from  an  iinpcrfect»  or  enruneouK^  or  cxaggcnletl 
conception  of  the  distinctions  in  their  phyn  10 logical  effects. 

The  general  belief  or  supposition  h  tbat  there  i-^  between  ihem  a  radtod  and  impoitant 
diflTereucc  in  iimd,  and  ihnt  an  appreciatioQ  of  ihte  dbttnction  is  es%cDCi$il  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  di6rerenttal  indications  for  their  use.  From  the  accuroulating  results  of  ex- 
periment and  experience  in  electro-physiology,  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics,  wc  think  that 
there  is  strong  rcas^jn  for  regarding  the  essential  distinction  in  the  effects  of  these  cur* 
rents  on  the  brjdy  as  mainly  of  d^grtt^  and  that  this  is  the  sciexititic  basis  for  their  di^cr- 
enttat  employment* 

Thus  the  galvanic  current,  Applied  on  the  face  and  head,  produces  flashes  before  the 
retina,  while,  at  a  rule,  the  faradic  will  not.     We  have,  however,  frequently  treated  cer- 
tain sensitive  pathological  conditions  where  the  same  flashes  were  caused  by  the  faratlic. 
With  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  such  ^latients,  (his  unusual  suscepti* 
bility  to  the  fanwlic  influence  always  dbappean.     An  important  peculiarity  of  Uve  gal- 
vanic current  is  that,  when  applied  on  the  neck,  it  causes  a  metallic  taste,  and  yet  wc 
have,  on  several  occasions,  treated  cases  of  constitutional  neuralgia  combined  witli  exces- 
sive irritaljility,  where  the  s.ime  effect  was  markedly  and  even  unpleasantly  produced  by 
the   taradic  current  when  apjilicd  alx)vc  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.      Other  well- 
recognized   (peculiarities  in  the  effects  of  the  galvanic  current,  distinguishing   it  from 
those  of  the  faradic  arc  f^iddinen  and  vertigo  when  applied  on  or  near  (he  head«  di- 
pifSH  c&Hh'it€tioni  and   special  sensations  down  the  upper  extremities   and  over  the 
body  when  applied  to  the  cervical  sym])athctic;    marked    chemical   effects,  especially 
when  u»ed  in  targe  quantity,  re<lness  and  burning  sensations  of  the  skin  at  the  poanei 
on  (he  surface  where  the  electrodes  are  applied.     All  of  these  effects  are  observed  in 
a  less  degree  from  the  faradic  current,  and  some  of  them  in  cases  of  grcit  aboonnai 
sensitivene'u  are  very  decided.     When  we  come  to  study  their  therapeutic  effects  wc 
also  find  that  l>oth  currents  differ  chieHy  in  degree.     In  the  form  of  localised  electriia- 
tion  both  can  pro«lucc  muscular  contractions  in  paralyzed  muscles  and  relieve  local  neu- 
ralgia; both  cause  absor]:tion  of  abnormal  secretions  and  bt^th  can  directly  affect  the 
brain,  S(>inal   cord,  symj^thetic,  and  all  the  internal  organs,  producing  tn   different  de- 
grees, the  various  ihcrapeutic  results  that  directly  and  indirectly  Bow  from  electrical  ea- 
citation  of  these  parts.     In  the  form  of  general  electrization  both  currents,  besides  pro<{ucing 
most  of  the  results  of  local ized  electriration,  act  as  powerfully  stimulating  tonics,  and  thus 
form  most  efficient  aids  in  the  relief  and  cure  of  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous  dyspepsia, 
constitutional  neuralgia,  and  of  a  wide  range  of  nervous  diseases  associated  with  or  i'e- 
pendent  on  general  debility. 

In  electro-surgery  tK>th  currents  avail  to  discuss  tumors,  heal  ulcers,  and  hasten  ab- 
sorption, although  the  galvanic  current*  when  used  in  large  quantity,  produces  earner* 
izing  effects  to  which  the  faradic  is  unequaL  And  yet  the  difference  in  i£i^/r  between 
the  effects  of  the  two  currents  is  so  marked  and  so  clearly  demonstrable  as  to  be  practi- 
cally e(]uivalent  in  certain  instances  to  a  difference  tn  kind^  and  to  give  vrr>'  impt^rtant 
and  remarkable  advantages  to  one  cuiTeot  or  the  other,  acconJing  to  tJie  indicaitons 
offered. 

Advttntaf^ti  i*f  ike  Galvanu  ot^tr  the  FaradU  CurraU. — The  advantages  of  the  gal* 
vanic  over  the  faradic  current  are  : 
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1st.  A  greater  p<nvfr  of  ovtr coming  resistance. 

It  therefore  affect:^  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  more  powerfully  than  the 
farad ic,  since  the  anatomical  position  of  these  parts  is  such  that  considerable  resistance 
must  l)e  overcome  in  order  to  directly  affect  them. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  usually  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  desired  to  affect  the  mid- 
dle and  internal  %ar,  the  retina  and  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

2d.  A  power  of  producing  muscular  contractions  in  cases  where  the  far adic  fails. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  galvanic  current  has  been  observed  so  frequently,  and  in  such 
striking  instances,  that  it  has  become  an  accepted  fact  of  electro-therapeutical  science. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  treatment  by  the  galvanic  current,  the  paralyzed  muscles 
frequently  resume  their  susceptibility  to  the  faradic. 

3d.  A  different  and  far  more  potent  chemical  action. 

The  chemical  power  of  the  galvanic  current  is  most  markedly  seen  when  used  for  the 
purpose  of  galvano-cautery,  or  "  gal vano- caustic  chemique.'* 

In  order  to  produce  the  energetic  caustic  effects  of  the  galvanic  current,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  elements  that  generate  (|uantity  of  electricity,  and  to  combine  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  (|uantity  ])roduced  shall  be  very  large,  since  an  ordinary  single  element,  or  in- 
deed, a  large  number  of  elements  arranged  for  inten.sity,  exhibit  only  a  comparatively 
feeble  cauterizing  effect.  It  is  because  the  galvanic  current  can  be  thus  arranged  for 
quantity,  more  than  in  any  difference  in  kind  between  the  effects  of  the  two  currents, 
that  it  has  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  superiority  to  the  faradic  as  to  practically  amount  to 
a  difference  in  kind.  The  quantity  of  the  faradic  can  be  but  slightly  increased,  and 
hence,  although  it  does  possess  some  chemical  virtues  and  produces  slight  chemical  ef- 
fects, it  is  not  indicated  where  such  effects  must  be  very  energetic  or  concentrated.  The 
superior  efficacy  of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  faradic,  so  often  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia,  of  atrophied  muscles,  rheumatism,  etc.,  is  probably  due  to  its  greater  chem- 
ical or  catalytic  action.  It  probably  induces  more  rapid  and  more  important  molecular 
and  other  changes  in  the  tissues. 

Advantages  of  the  Faradic  over  the  Galvanic  Current, — The  advantages  of  the  faradic 
over  the  galvanic  current  are  these  : 

1st.  By  virtue  of  its  frequent  interruptions  it  more  easily  produces  muscular  contrac- 
tions when  passed  over  the  muscles  or  the  nerves  that  supply  them. 

In  order  to  produce  muscular  contractions  with  the  galvanic  current,  it  is  necessary  to 
interrupt  the  current,  and  unless  it  is  quite  powerful,  to  localize  at  least  one  of  the  elec- 
troiles  over  the  motor  nerve  by  which  the  muscle  is  supplied.  On  the  contrary,  the  far- 
adic current'is  in  a  condition  of  r?.pid  interruptions,  and  produces  contractions  when  in- 
differently passed  over  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  as  well  as  when  localized  on  the  main 
motor  nerve  that  supplies  it.  This  advantage  of  the  faradic  current  Ls  best  appreciated 
in  general  electrization,  the  powerful  tonic  effects  of  which  are  partly  and  quite  largely 
due  to  the  passive  exercise,  and  consequently  important  changes  of  tissue  that  result 
from  the  several  thousand  muscular  contractions  that  take  place  during  an  ordinary  sit« 
ting.  In  localized  electrization  this  advantage  is  not  so  clearly  or  strongly  marked,  since 
in  this  method,  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  electro-therapeutical  anatomy  and  sufficient 
care,  it  is  |)0!»sible  to  direct  one  of  the  electrodes  on  the  motor  points ;  and  yet  even  here 
the  faradic  current  is  much  more  convenient,  because  its  employment  requires  no  ar- 
rangemcnt  for  interruptions  and  less  minuteness  of  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  '*  motor 
points.'*  The  exceptional  cases  of  paralysis,  where  the  muscles  have  lost  their  suscep- 
tibility to  the  faradic  current,  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  rule. 

2d.  //  is  less  likely  to  produce  unpleeuani  or  harmful  effects  than  the  galvanic. 

In  certain  acute  and  chronic  pathological  conditions,  where  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
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a  dccide<1Iy  stimulating  effect  virithout  mftrked  ciUnlyttc  ACfirvn,  the  fimdtc  current  can 
alone  be  u»cd  with  benefit  And  safety.  To  confirm  this  ^imtcment*  we  rest  mainly  on  the 
evident  r«itults  uf  dinioil  observAtiofi.  We  recaU  at  least  two  cases  of  severe  neumlfi^ta 
of  the  triKcniinus,  where  ;i  mild  and  rapidly  intcrrujHed  Carmdic  cttrrent,  apptfed  on  sev- 
er al  occAsion*,  relieved  the  pain  very  decidedly. 

In  onier  U*  hasten  recovery,  the  dtn^ant  current  from  but  four  of  BsR§«n*s  cells  was 
for  a  moment  directed  ahmg  the  C3ur^  of  the  fuinful  nerve.  In  both  inst^&ncef  the 
neurftlgta  immediately  returned  with  increased  sei?erity,  but  was  relieved  a  second  liote, 
and  smm  recovered  under  the  Influence  of  the  current  ftr^t  named*  We  mAy»  indeed. 
refer  to  a  number  of  cases  of  severe  con^stitutionaJ  neuralgia  and  etce^ive  nen'cras  exhaits. 
tiun  where  the  faradic  current  invarliibly  relieved,  and  where  the  galvanic  as  invariably 
aggravated  the  symptoms. 

Our  own  experience  teacher,  that  wherever  the  con*tAnt  current  can  be  used  without 
iniury,  there  aUo  will  a  laradic  current  of  relative  intem-ity  l>e  harmlca.  It  te*ches  fur- 
ther, a*  above  stated,  th.it  in  certain  conditions,  where  the  f^radic  current  is  nt-»t  only 
harmless,  but  of  dectdeii  benefit,  the  galvanic,  even  when  its  tensidn  b  very  «Jtght,  may 
occasion  evil  results. 

Gah'omt4ifi0M  oftkw  Sym^k*tU. — One  of  the  roost  important  advantages  possessed 
by  the  gnlvanic  over  the  faradic  current  is  the  readtne^  with  which  the  fonncr  ailbcti 
the  sympathetic. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  waa  first  called  to  thii  fiiet  by  Remak,  who  obi^nred 
the  occurrence  of  diplegic  contractions  when  the  superioi  cervical  lympvthettc  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  the  constant  current. 

This  oli«ervaiion  of  Remak  was  confirmed  by  Fielder,  who  produced  simitar  phenom> 
ena  in  the  living  animal  by  expo^ng  the  sympathetk  and  directly  gahafu/ing  it. 

It  doe*  not  come  within  the  %cnpc  of  thii  short  |  >rifc  at  length  coiiceniing  the 

)>eneficial  results  following  galvanuation  of  the  ^;     ,  c 

In  tho^e  cases  of  jwralysis  of  vasomotor  nerves  and  arterial  spasm  that  are  ben^ted 
by  this  method  of  treatment,  the  favorable  results  may  t>e  aacribed  in  ^-^S-^*  •  -  Tt»c  influ- 
ence  eaerted  on  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

The  few  following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  points  In  the  ar-orc  remarks : 

Cas*  fif  Ptrsisitni  ami  /txcfuht  A'ctHua.^~f?f^avtty  /i»/jW'j  Gtth*omt4)iii^m  of  tkt 
Symparkffir. — Mr,  H.  S.,  a  tall  spare  man.  aged  49,  was  the  sictim  of  a  mild  form  of 
nervous  dysjjepsia,  from  which  he  had  suffered  slightly  for  many  years.  Some  three 
years  since,  a  very  annoying  symptom  supcr\'cncd.  Every  mnrning  «xm  after  bre^k- 
fast  he  observed  a  feeling  of  nausea,  that  lasted  a  short  time  and  then  passed  away. 

This  symptom  gradually  increased  in  seventy  and  duration,  until  it  became  most  dis* 
tressing,  and  for  more  than  two  years  no  form  of  medication  had  afforded  more  than 
temporary  relief.  We  first  made  use  of  the  fiamdic  current  by  the  method  of  general 
electrization,  directing  the  applications  more  especially  to  llie  back  of  the  neck,  so  as  to 
affect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sympathetic.  A*  no  relief  followed,  we  resorted  to  the 
galvanic  current,  applying  the  positive  pole  at  the  inner  Ixjrder  of  the  ivterno-cleido-mas* 
totdeus  musdct  and  the  negative  at  the  s\\ih  cervical  vertebra,  and  allowed  a  mild  un- 
interrupted current  to  pas*  for  three  minutes.  By  this  method  the  s>-mj>aihctic  was  de- 
cidedly iii6iienced,  and  relief  was  alTortleil.  Succeeding  apptii:»lions  graduaily  reduced 
the  intensity  of  the  nausea  until  the  tenth  trance,  when  tt  disappcAred  complecely  ajid 
has  not  since  returned. 

Case  0/  Disortiereii  !^er7*tmj  Adl^m  rtHfVid  by  Gatp&mtQti^m  ofih*  Sym^ikttii, — Mr. 
H.,  aged  40,  complained  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  constriction  m  the  thrv>at«  and  a 
constant  pricking  or  tingling  in  the  arms  and  bands.     The  patient,  who  was  oX  a  highly 
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nervous  orjjanlzation,  stated  that  these  symptoms  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  the  last  few  months,  however,  they  had  become  so  decidedly  aggravated  as  to 
excite  alarm,  and  impelled  him  to  seek  professional  advice. 

A  number  of  general  applications  with  the  faradic  current  were  administered  without 
special  result.     We  then  resolved  to  influence  the  sympathetic  by  the  galvanic  current. 

The  first  application  to  either  cervical  symi>athetic  excited  a  decided  perspiration  in 
both  axillae  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arms.  The  symptoms  of  which  he  com- 
plained became  rapidly  less  marked,  and  after  twelve  applications  ceased  to  annoy  him. 

Patients  suffering  from  cerebral  effusions  frecjucntly  speak  of  an  unpleasant  roughness 
in  the  eye.  This  syhiptom  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  dilatation  of  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels through  weakness  of  the  vasomotor  nerves.  We  have  found  that  this  condition 
is  almost  invariably  relieved  by  galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

An  Ai;^avated  Case  of  Chorea  resists  the  Action  of  the  Galvanic y  but  yields  to  General 
Electrization  %vith  the  Faradic  Current. — The  little  patient  in  whose  case  the  results  of 
treatment  by  the  faradic  currrent  were  so  gratifying,  was  under  the  professional  care  of 
Dr.  J.  O.  Farrington. 

Dr.  George  T.  Elliot  was  called  in  consultation,  and  by  these  gentlemen  electricity 
was  advised. 

Some  two  months  previous  to  the  consultation  certain  abnormal  movements,  such  as 
starting  suddenly  to  his  feet,  throwing  out  a  han»l  or  a  foot,  etc.,  were  obser\'ed  by  the 
teacher  of  the  boy.  Two  weeks  sul)sequenily  the  patient  was  seized  with  well-marked 
choreic  symptoms  of  the  right  side  of  the  IkxIv,  and  in  two  days  the  disturbance  ex- 
tended to  the  opposite  side.  So  constant  and  violent  were  the  movements  of  his  arms 
and  legs  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  on  a  l>ed  or  sofa.  It  was  necessary  to  place 
him  on  the  carpet,  surrounded  by  infl<ited  rubber  bags.  Intelligence  seemed  to  be  per- 
fect, but  the  power  of  speech  was  lost,  and  the  sufferer  made  known  his  wants  by  impa- 
tient cries  and  ill-directed  motions. 

Sleep  was  im()ossible  without  the  nightly  administration  of  an  opiate.  Contrary  to  our 
judgment,  but  by  suggestion,  we  commenced  treatment  by  the  use  of  a  mild  galvanic  cur- 
rent directed  esjM!cially  to  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  tract;  but  this  method 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  child's  condition.  We  then  resorted  to  the  faradic  current 
by  the  method  of  general  electrization,  but  so  violent  were  the  involuntary  movements 
in  the  limbs  and  l>o<Iy  of  the  patient  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  held  in 
a  sitting  posture  and  his  feet  kept  on  the  copper-plate  to  which  the  negative  pole  was 
attached.  The  applications  vf^xt  general^—es'try  portion  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  being  influenced  on  each  occasion. 

Improvement  was  manifest  from  the  very  first.  He  was  at  once  enabled  to  sleep 
soundly,  although  his  opiate  was  reduced  one-third,  ^d  after  the  fourth  application  it 
was  dis|>ensed  with  altogether.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  during  which  time  fifteen 
applications  were  given,  the  case  was  so  far  improved  that  the  patient  was  able  to  utter 
distinctly  words  and  sentences.  The  choreic  symptoms  were  so  much  diminished  that 
the  l>oy  could  readily  sit  quiet  and  alone,  and  during  an  application  was  able  to  command 
the  movements  of  his  bo<ly  and  feet.  Improvement  continued  during  the  administration 
of  a  few  more  applications,  when  the  child  was  taken  to  the  seashore,  where  in  two  weeks 
he  quite  recovered.  Some  three  months  since,  after  having  enjoyed  excellent  health  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  boy  suffered  from  a  second  attack.  He  was  immediately  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  electrization,  and  recovered  even  more  rapidly  than  before. 

Respecting  the  therapeutical  uses  of  galvanism,  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks, 
F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  says: 
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Il  must  be  gefiermlljr  Ktlmitted  Ihsl  the  ihcrapcutical  uses  of  gulvatysm  hare  received 
«  ftefth  rmpulne  «inee  the  intrtHiuchou  of  the  continuous  current  into  practice,  L'Diil  a 
few  ycATi  Ago  Ihe  only  mrthcMl  in  use,  except  fnctional  electhcitj,  vms  that  of  tuadtia» 
tlrvh.  tliti  wan  M)mettinei  beneficiftl,  but  a&  often  quite  viiluete!^,  %o  that  galTantsm  was 
either  tndbcri minutely  recti m in cnt led  in  all  forms  of  panatlysits  or  Mas  rf^tetnoticalljr 
Rrglccteil.  A,  very  different  feeling,  however,  prevaiU  at  the  present  time,  for  we  arc 
bcginnitig  to  di^cem  tn  what  ca^es  faraiHxati^tn  i%  useful, and  in  what  Oki-ch  it  fails;  rocire 
particularly  has  it  been  noticed  that  it  is  in  tho'ie  ^try  cases  where  farailifation  has  been 
UJielcs^  that  the  comittUDUs  battery  current  has  been  so  fruitful  of  results.  We.  some 
yeart  a^,  introduced  into  our  electrifying  room  a  Iar|fc  l>atlery  in  which  any  nuiny>er  of 
ccU*  up  to  too  couJd  be  combined » and  with  this  instrument  we  have  witnei^sed  a  snccess 
in  many  ca^es  which  scarcely  could  have  been  antici|»atcd^  We  have  a  large  aambef  of 
paticnu  daily  bdng  operated  upon,  and  two  or  three  attebdants  constantly  employed 
either  tn  the  rxHmt  or  in  the  wards.  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined  why 
ontr  form  of  gaWani^m  should  fail  to  stimulate  a  muscle  and  be  useless  as  a  remedy^ 
whiUi  another  form  encites  it  to  contraction  and  is  curative.  This  may  be  dependeiU 
upon  the  condition  of  the  mi»sclc  nr  of  the  nerve  which  snppbe;*  it,  or  Ihe  centre  whence 
the  nerve  spring ;  at  the  present  time  the  facts  themselves  are  not  su0icientJy  esudilished, 
but  when  they  are  so  we  »hali  be  able  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  AU  I  shall 
attempt  to  do  here  will  be  to  state  some  of  the  facts  we  have  observed*  and  thus  offer  a 
small  contributinn  towards  the  material  out  of  which  some  more  tmportajit  conclusions 
may  bf  eventually  framed. 

In  the  hrst  place,  we  had  no  sooner  povsesied  our  battery  than  we  discovered  lU 
marked  value  in  c*!ves  of  »iimplc  j»aralysis  of  the  limb.  In  these  caset  faradization  often 
faiU  to  produce  the  slightest  effect,  whereas  ihe  application  of  the  continuous  current 
immediately  excites  the  muscles  to  contraction,  and  eventually  brings  aliout  a  curr.  A 
g<ood  case  of  the  kind  1  give  below.  Then,  again,  in  various  forms  of  paraplegm  its 
goofl  eflkets  have  l)ecn  mo^t  striking.  As  I  ha\e  l>efore  said,  il  is  most  difBcult  to  ascer- 
tain, in  various  forms  of  paralysis,  whether  an  organic  disease  of  the  cord  eiists'or  not, 
•eemg  tliat  all  the  symptumA  which  attend  it  may  occur  in  the  case  which  is  functional 
and  curable,  and  therefore  it  is  true  that  galvani:»m  has  been  used  in  many  cases  and 
failed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  have  had  a  variety  of  cases  which  may  be  included 
unilcr  the  term  jwraplcgia,  where  a  complete  cure  has  l>een  effected  by  applying  the 
current  to  the  back.  In  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  I  have  witnessed  perfect  recovery, 
both  in  hospital  and  ^irivate  practice ;  also  in  caries  of  commencing  prt>gre!»sive  muscular 
atrophy.  In  paralysis  agitans  t  never  saw  much  good  done  by  faradization  or  any  other 
remedy,  but  in  a  case  I  mention  below  it  ap^ieared  as  if  much  benefit  might  accrue  from 
the  use  of  a  continuous  galvanic  d\jrrent  du wn  the  spine.  In  no  cai^e  is  the  effect  of  the 
Continuous  current  to  the  limb  so  remarkable  a<i  in  the  atrophic  paralysis  from  lead,  two 
e-immplcfi  of  which  1  shall  presently  relate.  The  fact  has  now  (or  some  imie  been  ob- 
lerved  that  the  mu<iclea  in  this  affection  are  not  susceptible  to  the  interrupted  current  or 
Itradiration,  that  a  painful  amount  of  it  may  be  u>ed  and  yet  there  shall  be  no  resjionse 
on  the  part  of  the  muscle.  I  have  had  s^evcral  casea  in  the  hospital  which  completely 
e>t!tb1i<ih  the  fact.  (Dn  the  other  hand,  if  ihe  continuous  baltery  current  is  used,  even  in 
a  mild  degree, eaciuiion  immediately  occurs^  that  is,  when  the  current  is  completed  and 
again  broken. 

In  the  very  first  case  on  which  1  experimented,  some  years  ago,  we  found  in  the  case 
of  a  young  man  suffering  from  lead  paralysis  that,  whereas  no  irritation  of  muscle  could 
be  dbplayed  by  the  magneto-electric  machine,  immediate  cotitrmctioQ  took  place  on  the 
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application  of  fifteen  cells  of  the  battery,  an  amount  which  produced  a  scarcely  i>ercep- 
tiblc  effect  on  the  arm  of  a  healthy  student. 

It  is  observed  that  as  the  cure  progresses  so  the  susceptibility  to  the  continuous  current 
becomes  less,  and  that  to  faradization  greater,  until,  as  in  the  healthy  subject,  both  forms 
cause  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  case  of  lead  is  very  striking,  because  there  are 
kinds  of  paralysis  in  which  the  two  forms  of  galvanism  act  in  the  opposite  manner;  thus, 
lying  in  a  bed  near  that  of  our  patient,  who  was  the  victim  of  lead  poisoning,  was  a  girl 
suffering  from  old-standing  spinal  paraplegia;  in  her  case  the  continuous  current  pro- 
duced not  the  slightest  effect  in  stimulating  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  whilst  faradization 
produced  strong  and  painful  contractions  of  the  muscles.  The  same  occurred  in  a  man 
who  had  long  been  bedridden  with  an  incurable  paraplegia.  It  has  been  thought  that 
faradization  acts  directly  upon  the  muscle  to  stimulate  it,  whilst  the  continuous  current 
acts  through  the  nerve.  This  has  by  no  means  been  proved,  but  if  it  had,  it  might  be 
used  as  an  argument  that  in  lead  poisoning  it  is  the  muscular  rather  than  the  nervous 
syNtem  which  is  affected  by  the  metal.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  is  not  borne  out 
by  experience,  seeing  that  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  centres  may  become  atrophied  in 
plumbism,  as  evidenced  by  epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  or  dementia.  The  atrophy  re- 
sulting from  lead  differs  from  that  which  is  called  idiopathic  in  this  respect,  that  although 
in  the  two  cases  no  difference  is  observable  in  the  form  of  wasting,  yet  in  the  latter  there 
is  very  little  susceptibility  to  either  form  of  galvanism.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Russell  Reynolds  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  primary  and  the  in- 
duced current,  but  that  the  simple  interruption  in  the  one  ca^^e  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  peculiar  effect;  that  muscles  under  abnormal  conditions  may  not  be  able  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  simple  current  passing  through  them,  whereas  they  would  if  it  were 
broken.  If  this  were  so,  the  primary  battery  current,  if  interrupted,  should  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  ordinary  induced  current  or  faradization.  In  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  experiment  was  tried,  the  result  did  not  verify  the  suggestion.  Where,  for  instance, 
one  pole  was  placed  just  below  the  elbow,  and  the  other  pole  stroked  down  the  arm,  a 
contraction  took  place  when  it  was  lifted  from  the  limb  or  again  replaced.  The  current 
was  then  interrupted  by  a  wheel,  but  exactly  the  same  phenomena  occurred,  contraction 
on  making  and  breaking  contact,  but  none  whatever  as  the  sponge  was  stroked  down  the 
arm.  With  faradization,  on  the  contrary,  violent  contraction  took  place.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  difference  l)ctwecn  the  two  forms,  even  when  both  were  made  to  intermit, 
seemed  well  marked.  Further  observations,  however,  are  required  before  I  could  give 
a  decision  on  this  matter,  either  for  or  against  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  R.  Reynolds. 

I  have  already  s)>oken  of  the  intractability  of  cases  of  spasm  and  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  In  many  cases  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  exists,  and,  there- 
fore, no  result  could  be  expected;  but  even  in  others, as  in  wryneck,  where  an  immediate 
effect  of  galvanism  was  witnessed,  no  permanent  good  resulted  from  its  use.  Even  in 
cases  of  so-called  hysterical  contraction  of  the  arm  I  have  been  much  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  galvanism. 

The  effects  on  the  muscles  in  the  cases  of  spasmodic  contraction  is  seen  in  the  reports, 
in  which  it  appears  that  they  are  more  susceptible  to  faradization  than  to  the  continuous 
current. 

One  must  not  forget  to  mention. the  soothing  effect  of  galvanism.  In  cases  where 
neuralgic  pains  have  existed,  patients  have  expressed  themselves  as  much  relieved  by  its 
application,  and  have  often  slept  better  afterwards. 

The  public  is  so  much  impressed  with  the  value  of  electric  baths  that  I  proposed  to 
try  it  in  a  case  of  lead  poisoning.  I  am  aware  that  others  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
valueless,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  case,  there  being  no  proof  that  the  galvanic 
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otnmt  (H»s«ft  luif  wh^re  bot  over  the  surfjtcc  of  the  body.    la  mj  case  the  s{»eedy  sticc«9i 

WAS  %o  rei»Ark«ble  as  to  throw  strong  susptcion  on  its  having  had  any  vatme  «t  «tU 

t  give  ihe  C7k9*  below  w  ith  the  mcKie  of  use.  Usually,  I  txlievc.  the  plwB  hft£  been  la 
place  the  pAtiem  on  an  i*olatcU  slool  in  ihc  wnlcf*  with  one  jiolc  in  1  'he  oiher 

being  altdchcd  to  ihc  balh.     In  the  present  casc  Mr,  Sondy  used  a  dii)  uod. 

Ca^E  I.  Parah'jit  cf  Lrj^, — Cieor^  W.,  x\.  j6.  adtuiiled  into  Sicpiicn  VVird  }"»« 
19th,  for  weakness  of  the  left  leg,  and  left  July  23d.  Thb  man  was  the  subject  of  a 
remarkable  enlari^ment  of  the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  iodicjumg  some 
obstruction  to  the  vena  cava.  He  had  obscrycd  this  fourteen  yean, but  it  had  given  him 
no  inci>nvenicnce  nor  interfered  with  his  employment* 

t^aticnt  stated  that  in  March  bu»t  he  was  seized  with  vefy  acute  pains  through  the  left 
hip  and  groin,  which  gradually  spread  down  the  leg.aocj  these  p^in^  were  wot^e  at  night, 
Weni  to  Swan^ji  Ho^piul,  where  knee  t}ec4.«ne  coniractcd,  and  be  lcK)k  to  crutches, 
Hf  w-»<  thrn  »cnt  up  to  tiuy'^  liospital.  He  wns  put  t*>ljed»  being  fjuiie  unable  to  waik, 
4  iif  pains  and  weakneu  in  the  left  leg.     On  eaamination,  no  local  cause  was 

^^  U-  for  the  •tympiom^;   the  leg  was  somewhat  drawn  up^  it  w«a  |>erCep<ibly 

wasted,  being  smaller  than  the  other,  aiid  sensation  UighUy  impaired.  On  testing  the 
limb*  the  muscles  were  found  to  resjiotid  to  l>oth  the  faradic  aiid  galvanic  currents.  He 
wa«  then  ordered  the  continuous  current,  to  be  applied  daily  to  from  atid  back  of  thigh. 
After  the  Una  application,  he  expressed  himself  a*  having  much  relief  from  the  pain,  and 
in  4  few  day*  it  had  ait4i|;cther  left  him.  At  the  same  lime  the  ilrength  returned  in  the 
miisclcs,  so  that  in  a  few  day%  more  he  could  walk.  The  current  wa;*  itill  applied,  with 
u  diity  improvement  in  the  strength  of  his  leg, so  that  an  July  loth  he  was  walking  abituT« 
and  <m  the  iXsi  he  Huf)iciently  recovered  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital  coniraicscent 
and  nearly  well,     Tatlent  took  no  medicine. 

Cask  a.  rarafyiis  A^tam, — J,  B».  let.  40,  had  been  suffering  for  three  years  from 
l^aralysis  agitans.  The  complaint  commenced  in  \\\c  right  hand,  afterwards  jyroceeded  to 
the  left,  and  then  to  the  leg»»  until  a  general  tremor  of  the  whole  l>Qdy  took  pUce.  in- 
ctudtng  tlic  face,  and  affecting  the  s|iccch.  He  had  lieen  under  different  kinds  of  ircal- 
ment,  but  without  any  benefit.  \  wished  to  try  the  coiittrjucms  galvanic  current  to  the 
*ijvifn%  and  accordingly  fifty  cells  |  Cruiksbank's)  were  used  for  ten  days.  After  the  second 
application  the  jjatient,  who  had  previously  had  very  re*itlcss  nights,  obtained  refreshing 
»leep.  After  four  or  five  application*  he  began  to  experience  a  decided  benetit,  saving 
he  always  felt  lighter  and  steadier  directly  he  had  been  operated  u|jon.  The  duraiion  of 
this  tmpri>vent<:ni  lengthened  day  by  day.  The  patient  then  left  for  the  coiiody  Aiid  has 
not  since  been  heard  of, 

Casic  j,  Ltad  PafAiyiii, — Mr.  S,#  a  gentleman  of  miildle  age,  was  brought  to  tnc  on 
March  itih»  1S72,  by  Dr.  Charlton,  of  Fareham,  suffering  from  a  most  severe  form  of 
lead  paralysis.  His  whole  frame  was  attenuated  in  con?iei|Ucnce  of  the  atn>phy  which 
his  tnuricular  syxtcm  had  undergone;  hi*  limbs  were  very  much  wastrd,  and  he  was  pro- 
iMjtlionately  enfeebled.  He  tottered  when  he  walked  i  his  hand*  %hook,  and  were  so 
weak  that  he  with  difliculty  couKI  rai^e  ihem  to  his  head  or  button  his  cciat.  He  resem* 
bleil,  indeed,  the  condition  of  a  man  with  progreii^ive  muscular  atrophy«on]y  in  th^is  case 
it  was  induced  by  Icud  and  was  not  idiufulhic. 

The  history  which  he  gave  of  hts  ca<>e  was  as. follows:  f{e  lived  ia  Surrey,  about 
twenty  miles  from  l^ndon,  and  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  June,  1871,  when  hb 
arms  and  handh  iHrcame  tretnulou!^,  so  that  very  shortly  he  was  obliifed  to  use  both  hands 
to  rai^c  fluids  to  his  mouth  to  prevent  spilling.  He  was  recommended  a  change  of  air, 
and  took  a  trip  to  ScolLind,  After  being  there  a  munth  he  got  tonsiderabty  better  and 
returned  home.     In  a  fortnight  ail  the  symptoms  reappeared  more  scvcne  than  before. 
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He  went  away  again  to  Southsea,  and  there  used  salt-water  baths,  when  he  a  second 
time  rapidly  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  returned  home.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  the  old  symptoms  reappeared,  when  he  was  advised  to  consult  a  London  phy- 
sician. He  was  ordered  to  use  galvanism  in  the  form,  he  stated,  of  magneto- electric 
shocks,  which  did  not  benefit  him,  when  his  doctor,  suspecting  lead,  had  his  drinking- 
water  analyzed  and  found  it  to  be  strongly  impregnated  by  lead.  He  was  then,  of  course, 
put  on  a  proper  course  of  medicine,  desisted  from  the  use  of  water,  and  he  improved. 
He  had  continued  the  use  of  the  galvanism.  He  subsequently  left  London  and  again 
went  to  Southsea. 

When  I  saw  him,  in  March,  he  had  got  into  a  stationary  condition  and  was  in  the  state 
above  described — his  limbs  wasted  and  with  little  power  in  them.  I  ordered  him  some 
small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  quinine,  and  wished  him  to  use  a  simple  galvanic 
current  rather  than  electro  magnetism.  Finding  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  making 
use  of  this  at  his  own  house,  I  advised  him  to  go  to  Guy's  Hospital  every  morning,  and 
to  this  he  readily  assented. 

Mr.  Sandy,  the  electrician,  tried  the  effects  of  the  continuous  battery-current  upon  him, 
and  also  the  induced  current,  with  the  fallowing  results :  In  the  right  arm  the  extensor 
muscles  contracted  well  by  the  application  of  twenty  cells  of  the  Daniell's  battery.  The 
induced  current  was  applied,  as  strong  as  the  patient  could  bear,  with  scarcely  any  con- 
traction. In  the  left  arm  the  muscles  contracted  well  by  fifteen  cells  and  with  precisely 
the  same  results  on  the  right  arm,  with  the  induced  or  interrupted  current.  In  the  legs 
twenty  cells  caused  good  contraction,  but  scarcely  any  result  was  obtained  by  the  inter- 
rupted current. 

He  Continued  the  use  of  the  galvanism  to  the  limbs  daily,  and  made  visible  progress. 

On  .\pril  1 8th  he  had  considerably  more  power  of  the  limbs  than  he  had  a  month  pre- 
viously, and,  on  the  muscles  being  tested,  it  was  found  that  the  "  induced  "  current, 
which  had  l>een  powerless  before,  now  excited  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  arm,  so 
that  the  hand  was  raised  on  a  level  with  the  arm.  On  application  of  the  same  strength 
to  the  left  arm  it  extended  the  fingers  much  more  than  the  right,  but  the  hand  was  not 
lifted  to  the  same  extent. 

The  patient  persisted  in  the  treatment  up  to  July,  during  this  period  gradually  improv- 
ing, and  in  August  he  had  quite  recovered  the  use  of  his  hands  and  was  following  his 
usual  occupation. 

Case  4.  Lead  Paralysis. — Margaret  C,  art.  47,  admitted  February  29th,  1872.  She 
has  been  married  and  has  a  large  family.  Two  years  ago  her  husband  died,  when  she 
was  ol)liged  to  work  for  her  living.  She  gained  employment  in  some  lead  mills,  her 
business  being  to  grind  the  white  lead.  For  some  months  past  she  has  been  getting  thin 
and  feeble,  her  arms  wasted,  together  with  stiffness  and  pain  in  the  shoulders.  Has  had 
slight  colic. 

On  at/mission  :  She  seems  to  be  a  small,  spare  woman,  anaemic  and  sallow — looking, 
indeed,  extremely  ill.  She  is  thin,  owing  to  a  general  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the 
whole  Ixxly — more  in  the  extremities,  and  especially  in  the  arms.  She  is  too  feeble  to 
walk,  and  therefore  obliged  tci  keep  her  bed.  She  can  scarcely  raise  her  arms  from  her 
side,  owing  to  the  atrophy  and  weakness  of  the  muscles.  The  extensr>r  muscles  of  fore- 
arm are  extremely  wasted,  rendering  the  arm  quite  flat ;  the  wrists  drop  down  without 
there  l>eing  the  slightest  power  to  raise  them.  Muscles  of  hand  soft  and  flabb)',  the  right 
arm  and  hand  worse  than  the  left,  so  that  she  cannot  use  them  for  feeding  herself.  The 
blue  line  on  the  gums  well  marked,  and  a  distinct  blue  stain  along  the  lower  lip  corre- 
sponding to  the  stained  border  of  the  gums.  Slight  oedema  of  eyelids.  Ordered  ten 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day.     Tested  by  galvanism.     Faradization : 
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Ai  much  power  tA  the  patient  can  liejtr  h^s  11  very  slight  elfect  upon  the  estensors  of  the 
thumb  and  not  upon  the  other  mu^tes.  Continuous  bAtterjr-current :  Good  and  vrell- 
marWed  contmrtton  of  all  the  e*tens&ps  by  twenty  rHniell's  eelU*  The  conLintious  eitr- 
fcnt  ordcTTil,  Mr.  Sandy  finrb  the  more  efficient  rtietbof!  to  be  l>y  pUcitig  the  linger*  in 
water  contAiniug  a  little  salt ;  the  negative  pt>lc  is  placed  In  the  water  and  the  fwniti^« 
pole  ^^ently  stroked  »lnng  the  extensors.  Thin  cau^^s  cuniraction  of  the  miiscle«i  a^d  ele- 
vatino  of  the  wri^^t*     When  the  pole*  are  revencd  the  current  and  the  effea  *re  less. 

April  t7th.  The  continuous  cufreiit  has  Iseen  ui«ed  to  (he  Itmb  dally  op  to  the  present 
time,  and  ihe  titipr<3vemeut  hojb  been  oiaHced.  though  gmdual.  The  blue  line  oo  the 
gtims  is  much  less.  Shie  b  out  of  bed  to-day  for  the  6r^t  ttmc.  As  the  tmprovemejit  has 
been  going  on,  $0  the  muscle*  have  l>ecomc  sn5cei)«tl>lc  to  faraidkzatlon^  whereas  they  have 
tctpiifrd  a  larger  amount  of  simple  i^nlvaimm  to  affect  them. 

May  ij(h.  Impro%'ef)  con^tideribty ;  walks  ahoat.  Is  able  to  feed  and  drc^  herbclf. 
Can  extend  the  wrist,  and  the  arms  atr  Ijir^ger  in  bulk.  Blue  lines  on  gams  and  lips  dis* 
appearing.  On  testing  \*irh  furidi^tion  there  h  marked  contraction  in  the  exten&urs,  the 
hAotlj  brinj;  well  lifted;  tliis  is  more  60  in  the  left  arm  than  the  rights  the  fight  being 
alway*  weaker  and  smaller. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  remarked  that  besides  a  welt-marked  blue  line  along  the  e^lge  of 
Ihc  lower  gums  there  was  a  dark  patch  on  the  mucou«  membrane  of  the  under  Up,  coire- 
aponding  in  position  to  that  on  the  gums,  but  rather  more  deGned  and  duircd.  A  qaes- 
tion  is  atwny^  asked  tn  the  wards  whether  this  mark  on  the  lip  is  formed  indepcndei^tly 
or  followi  that  on  tlic  gums  from  contact.     The  latter  is  the  prt>hable  expUn.-ftum, 

In  these  rases  i»f  dropped  wrist  the  back  of  the  hand  is  often  oliscr>'ed  to  be  rounded^ 
appirently  from  enlargement  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  due  in  all  probahillty  to  some 
thickening  of  the  theeie. 

Cask  5.  Plum  Him  tttated  t^itk  Etiftrie  Bath. — William  J*,  frt.  36,  admitted  under  Or. 
Wilk%f  July  ijth^  and  left  July  27th.  He  began  to  work  at  grinding  lead  nine  months 
■go,  and  at  the  end  of  about  6ve  moiUhs  commenced  to  feel  111.  ^ith  losa  of  apt>etite, 
pains  in  his  head  and  abdomen,  and  general  debility.  He  continued  at  hii^  vrork  and 
daily  grew  worse,  until  a  week  ago^  when  he  wa^  obliged  to  desist,  having  pains  in  hts 
limljH,  sweating  and  inaNltty  to  stand,  and  vomiting. 

On  fnimissi^ff  .*  He  was  »ecn  to  be  very  pale  aiKl  very  thin,  having  evidently  \o/^t  a 
great  deal  of  flesh.  Skin  hot,  tongue  furred,  marked  blue  lines  on  gums.  Cons»tt}«atton* 
Recti  abdominis  contracted  and  painful. 

July  20th.  Oniered  an  electric  bath.  This  was  made  by  Mr,  Sandy,  as  follows:  The 
bath  being  prej^red,  enough  sulphuric  acid  wa-*i  put  Into  it  to  give  it  a  slight  acid  inste 
(about  Jiv) ;  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  attached  to  a  large  sheet  of  copper,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  s^^uare,  was  put  upright  in  the  hath,  and  the  patient  placed  in  it  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  copper  plate ;  the  hand  of  the  patient  was  held  out  of  the  water,  and  in 
it  he  belli  the  (^»ositive  pole.  Ptfty  and  eighty  cells  were  tried,  hut  when  the  current  was 
applied  to  the  neck  instead  of  the  hand,  the  patient  could  not  bear  more  than  fifty  cells- 
On  making  and  lireaking  contact  the  (mtient  felt  a  kind  of  thud  through  the  whole  of  the 
body.     A  bath  lined  with  glazed  tilei  was  used.  * 

The  jiatient  used  the  baih  again  on  the  24th,  and  a  third  time  on  the  25th.  He  said  he 
felt  very  cold  after  it.  He  always  had  his  bowels  relieved  immediately  after  it.  On  each 
occanion  he  felt  better,  and  on  the  27th  he  was  »o  much  improved  that  he  went  out. — 
Git/ J  ftaifital  Refttris^  vol.  xviii.,  187J,  p.  148. 

On  the  influence  of  the  continuous  galvanic  current  over  voluntary 
muscular  action,  Dr  G.  V.  Poore,  Assistant  Physician  to  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  says ; 
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In  tlic  numlier  of  the  f^r^^tithner  for  September  Ijuit  will  be  found  a  paper  bv  the  writer 

on  a  ca^c  of  "  Writer's  Cmmp  and  General  Spasni  of  the  Rij^ht  Arm,"  which»  ihougfa  of 
nine  ycar^'  $tandmg,  wjis  successfully  tresiicd  by  the  )c»iiit  u*c  of  the  continuous  galvanic 
current,  and  ihc  rhythmical  exercise  of  the  affected  muscles.  For  the  bcnctil  of  thotc 
who  niAy  not  have  read  thxt  paper,  I  m^y  lie  atUiwed  to  say  thiit  the  method  of  treatment 
WAS  as  follows :  A  continuous  current  wa»  pa-ssed  through  a  single  muscle  (such  at  the 
deltoid),  or  a  group  of  muscle*  (such  a*  the  flexors  of  the  wfist  and  hand};  and  while 
the  Riusclet  were  under  the  inHuence  of  the  current,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  exercise 
them  vohmtarily.  This  method  of  treatment  w.ts  followed  by  the  best  resttlu— fesolls 
which  were  surprising  to  myself  and  my  medical  friends. 

At  th;ii  time  I  offered  no  eitplanation  as  to  why  (his  method  of  employing  gnlvanitm 
proved  so  serviceable*  I  was  inclined  to  regard  the  galvanii^m  as  of  use  merely  in  over- 
coming muscular  spasm  J  and  attributed  to  the  rhyihmicnl  e  nerd -tcs  most  of  the  ^perma- 
nent im|>rovement  which  took  place.  Since  then  [  have  had  further  eii>erience  of  this 
method  of  employing  galvanism,  ami  have  obtained  $omr  insight  into  the  m<>dm  pptrnmii 
of  the  continuous  current  when  thus  employed. 

One  of  the  usually  prominent  symptoms  in  writer^  cramp  or  palsy  is  a  feeling  (more 
or  less  intense  and  more  or  less  Hnbearaltlc)  of  f«tigue  along  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
This  may  l>e  limited  to  the  forearm,  or  may  extend  from  the  shoulder  to  ihc  tips  of  the 
fingers,  1  have  found  that  tliis  feeling  of  fatigue  15  at  once  removed  tty  the  application 
of  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  either  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  or  the  muscles 
of  the  arm*  One  pattent,  who  has  suffered  very  acutely  from  this  feeling  of  fatigue,  has 
always  expressed  gre,it  satisfaction  during  the  employment  of  the  current,  and  has  fre- 
quently used  the  words  **  comfortable/'  and  *•  pleasant,'*  to  express  his  sensations.  He  has 
ftlso  often  said,  '*  That  tttmt  ffi/^vf  mt  strenj^fh,  ta  git'e  mi  n  sense  of  ptn»er  im  theisrm*^* 
This  patient  also  had  a  difBculiy  in  supinaiing  the  hand  of  the  right  arm.  There  was  no 
tiue  paralysis,  and  no  vi<iibte  wa>^ting  of  any  of  the  muscles  (though  the  whole  of  the  arm 
and  forearm  was  notably  flabby,  and  remarkably  non-muscular)  but  the  act  of  supina- 
tion was  a  tailored  act^  and  the  (lalicni  soon  tired  of  |>erfomiing  it. 

On  telling  him  to  alternately  pronate  and  supinatc  the  hand,  these  acts  were  accom- 
plished lolcriibly  well  fnr  the  first  four  limes,  then  ihe  act  of  supination  l»ecame  hIow,  and 
Mras  acci}nT|ili>khed  with  an  evident  effort,  auil  after  four  or  ftve  more  attempts  it  became 
im^iossible ;  and  this,  as  far  as  one  could  sec,  was  not  due  lo  any  spasm  of  antagonuing 
muscles.  When  the  supination  came  to  a  standstill,  1  placctl  the  |>ositive  sponge-holder 
of  my  battery  as  near  as  |K>ssible  over  the  spot  where  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  turns 
forward  at  the  outer  (>art  of  the  eD^JOW^jotnt.  and  the  negative  on  the  spot  where  the  raclial 
nerve  become*  suj>erficial  on  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm.  The  number  of  elements 
employed  was  sufficient  lo  cause  an  appreciable  bot  not  patnfiil  sen^aiiMft  to  the  patient* 
This  seemed  to  help  the  supinators  over  their  difficulty,  and  the  patient  continued  to  pro- 
nate and  supinate  his  hand  without  the  least  trouble,  telling  me  at  the  time  that  ••  he 
could  do  It  much  easier  when  I  pa^tsed  the  current,'*  and  also  **  that  ii  iff mtd  tagive  kim 
strftti^tk.**  Other  muscular  exercises  were  practised  with  this  patient,  such  as  repeated 
Bcxings  and  extending^  of  the  fmgers,  or  of  the  thumb  alone,  and  he  always  said  that  the 
movesnenti  were  accomplished  more  easily,  and  he  got  less  readily  fatigued  when  a  gal* 
vanic  current  was  passed  through  the  muscles  implicated,  or  along  the  nerve  supplying 
them.  **  It  seems/*  he  said»  "  to  give  me  strength  and  power."  One  is  not  inclinetl,  at 
least  f  am  not,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  sensations  and  expressions  of  a  patient ;  and 
although  my  (Mitient  was  an  intelligent  man,  I  thought  nothing  of  what  he  ^id  until  I 
found  another  (alwj  vulTcring  frr>m  writer's  cramp)  who  said  precisely  the  mme  tlttli|g« 
*Mhat  he  could  accompli^^h  repeated  muscular  acti  with  far  greater  ease  during  the] 
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of  A  cuirem*  «id  that  after  the  (Employment  of  Uic  current  he  h^d  m  feeling  of  aretigth 
ftnd  power  in  (he  arm."  TiiU  latter  patient's  capre%^i<yn  denuuided  attentloir,  for  he  wa% 
a  medical  man,  and  hlm.^lf  accustomed  to  the  etupUiyment  i>f  ele^ricity.  Tliis  genile- 
man  M^fTcreJ  aeutety  frmn  the  miserable  feeling  of  fatigue  in  hi^  arm ;  and  ihot^h  ht& 
mu^ck-%  ure  hig»  and  he  is  deCtdcilty  athhiic.  he  *oc»n  Urcs  of  rej»ealed  caercisc*.  This 
tirini^  of  the  tttUAcles  and  the  feeling  of  fatigue  were  bolh  obviated  by  the  tmp^oyanemt  of 
the  cwrrent. 

Irom  these  diijUnted  observation*  I  gn  the  idea  that  the  passage  of  the  comionoirt  j 
cnrirnt  ihniti|;h  mu?icleS|  or  the  nerves  supplying  ihem,  incre^es  the  soscepttlaJtty  ol 
those  muscles  to  the  stimulos  of  the  will*  and  thai  their  volontary  power  is  thereby 
greatly  iucrea^d, 

I  proceeded  to  ittbmit  this  notion  to  the  test  of  cxpieriniem,  and  nearljr  every  emperi* 
ment  I  have  made  goes  to  prove  the  correctnest  of  my  theory. 

The  f'ti^t  rxpenmeni  waft  made  Qpon  the  patient  (II.  M.)  fin<t  meniioned  in  thb  paper. 
1  askeil  him  to  hold  hU  left  ann  at  right  angles  to  his  body,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
1  (daced  a  weight  of  »cventeen  ounces.  ^*  NuW|»**  said  I,  **  tell  me  when  you  he^n  to 
feel  tired,  ancl  that  yon  can  go  on  no  longer,**  In  about  four  minute*  (the  eupcriroent 
was  only  tentative  And  nut  e^^act }  lie  coiupiaineiJ  of  great  pain  m  hh  mui^cies— deltoid,  tri- 
eepii.  biceps,  and  forearm, — and  declared  his  inability  to  go  on,  I  then  placed  the  pcisi- 
live  rheophore  high  up  in  the  axilla,  and  applied  the  negative  one  to  the  painful  partK 
when  he  at  once  saicl,  "  All  the  fatigue  is  gone,  and  1  feel  as  sinjng  as  when  I  liegan/' 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  sucntific  friend  kindly  submitted  himself  to  a  similar 
eiperimcnt,  and  the  result  was  the  »ame.  When  the  sponges  were  applied,  he  sard,  **  All 
the  fatigue  is  g**nc;  I  feel  just  is  though  some  one  had  given  my  hand  a  suppoit."  I 
need  hardly  say  that  ||*n:at  care  was  t^ken  not  in  any  way  to  &up|.»urt  the  limb  with  the 
rheophoret;  in  fact,  in  thc*c  experiments  one  of  the  rheophores  at  all  events  has  gene- 
rally been  as  an  additional  tmrdcn  tn  the  arm.  'i*he  cunent  employed  has  hardly  ever 
been  strong  enough  to  produce  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles.  My  next  capen- 
ment  was  made  on  a  student  of  medicine.  Mr.  L.  S,  The  result  was  caactly  similar. 
At  the  end  of  seventy  seconds  he  l^gan  to  make  complaints  of  pain  and  fntigue,  which 
the  current  at  once  removed,  and  he  coutinue<l  to  support  the  weight  for  five  minuie* 
and  a  t'juarter,  declaring  at  the  end  that  if  I  wKhrd  he  still  could  go  on«  which  t  wuuld 
tiriC  .lUuw^     This  was  the  right  hand.     \V  <i  the  leTt  baud,  without  employing 

any  current  at  all      lie  broke  down  m  f  ^lain  after  holding  the  wei|*hl  for 

two  minutes  and  a  quarter.  In  the  evening  ol  the  same  day  he  stated  that  his  leil  hand 
had  been  aching  all  day,  tmt  that  the  right  had  not  given  him  any  trouble.  Two  days 
later  he  tried  the  right  arm  again,  but  without  using  the  current.  He  managed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  support  the  weight  for  three  minutes  and  ten  seconds,  and  tlic  etffuri 
WM  followed  by  cooKitlerable  achmg  and  pain.  On  Decern  tier  6th  1  asked  my  patient 
H.  M.  to  hold  the  weight  in  his  left  hand,  and  on  this  occasion  no  elcctncity  was  uscil. 
He  is  a  man  wh<^c  |xiwer  uf  endunincre  is  very  great,  and  he  managed  to  sustain  the 
weight  for  six  minutes,  but  endured  considerable  pain  and  fatigue  while  doing  so.  t)n 
December  7th  I  tirst  galvanised  the  arm,  and  iiicn  got  him  to  rcffat  the  cuperitnent,  and 
whde  the  eitperiment  was  in  progress  I  occasionally  pwKd  a  current  down  the  arm  and 
through  those  muscles  in  which  any  sense  of  fatigue  or  pain  was  developed.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  managed  to  sustam  the  weight /yr  ikiri4fn  mmntfi  *ttd  a  h^if^  a  time  which  I 
should  think  few,  if  any,  men  could  accomplish  without  aid. 

Similar  csEpcrimcnts  to  these  have  been  tried  on  several  of  iny  friends,  and  they  all 
tend  to  show  that  the  endurance  of  voluntary  muscular  action  is  enormously  incTea^ed  by 
the  passage  of  a  continuous  currcnti  and  that  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  both  durmg  and  after 
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the  prolonged  effort,  is  mitigated  or  entirely  obviated.  It  may  be  that  the  first  result  is 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  second. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made,  and  with  results  which  tend  to  show  that  the  force, 
as  well  as  the  endurance,  of  voluntary  muscular  action  is  increased  by  employing  a  gal- 
vanic current.  The  muscles  experimented  upon  have  been  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  the 
contracting  force  of  the  muscles  being  registered  by  the  squeezing  of  a  spring  dynamom- 
eter held  in  the  hand. 

The  majority  of  my  experiments,  typical  samples  of  which  I  have  alone  given,  tend 
with  greater  or  less  force  to  show  that  the  force  and  endurance  of  voluntary  muscular 
action  are  bijth  increased  by  the  passing  of  a  galvanic  current  through  the  nerves  or  mus- 
cles implicated ;  but  as  I  have  above  stated,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  constant  re- 
sults with  the  spring  dynamometer,  and  although  my  experiments  with  this  instrument  all 
tend  one  way,  I  do  not  regard  the  results  as  final. 

The  therapeutic  importance  of  this  fact  is,  1  think,  considerable,  and  is  likely  to  lead 
to  the  combined  use  of  electricity  and  voluntary  movements  in  many  diseases  where  there 
is  only  partial  impairment  of  muscular  power.  The  case  which  I  published  in  Septem- 
ber is  only  a  solitary  example  of  the  benefits  of  this  method  of  treatment,  and  is  conse- 
quently of  little  value.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  have  two  similar  cases  now 
under  my  care  which  arc  being  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  are  making  rapid  progress. 
It  seems  to  me  l)ctter,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  let  a  muscle  react  to  its  proper 
stimulus, — the  will,— than  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  causing  muscular  contraction  a 
stimulus  which  is  wholly  artificial  I  should  mention  that  the  effect  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent seems  to  endure  for  some  time  after  its  discontinuance;  how  long  we  cannot  say ; 
but  my  patients,  if  this  is  worth  anything,  tell  me  that  their  arms  retain  the  feeling  of 
power  and  strength  for  about  an  hour.  I  am  hoping  to  be  able  to  make  further  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  a  galvanic  current  upon  common  sensation. 

Some  cases  illustrating  the  employment  of  central  galvanization  in 
various  sensory  disturbances  are  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Buzzard, 
Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic 
in  England.     He  says  : 

The  influence  of  the  constant  galvanic  current  in  relieving  pain,  and  often  permanently 
arresting  it,  in  the  district  of  a  single  nerve  or  the  distribution  of  a  plexus,  is  by  this 
time  well  established,  although  the  conditions  which  affect  its  success  or  failure  must  be 
allowed  to  be  still  undetermined.  I  have  been  trying  central  galvanization  lately  in  a 
number  of  anomalous  conditions  of  the  sensory  organs,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  well- 
marked  neuralgia,  with  a  varying  result.  Out  of  these  cases  I  propose  to  cull  a  few 
which  appear  the  most  interesting,  or  about  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  most 
accurate  information. 

Case  i. — A  man,  aged  68,  had  suffered  for  one  year  from  pain,  limited  to  the  region  of 
the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  left  side.  The  pain  was  constant,  but  terribly 
increased  besides  by  moving  in  walking,  or  even  driving,  or  by  a  current  of  air.  There 
was  also  such  intense  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  that  he  could  bear  nothing  to  touch  this 
side  of  his  face,  which  was  consequently  left  unwashed  and  very  dirty.  He  could  not 
even  bear  the  bedclothes  upon  it. 

The  constant  current  from  five  celb  Daniell-Muirhead — the  negative  pole  to  the  painful 
region,  and  the  positive  to  the  nape  of  the  neck — was  applied  once  during  three  minutes, 
lie  was  then  from  circumstances  unable  to  attend  the  hospital  for  three  months,  when 
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he  ippemfe^  ic*^a«  still  suffering  s*  described.  The  earrent  wss  now  a[>p]ied  r«ftiUrl3r 
Ivi^  a  day  m  the  mAtincr  ]uM  notc<t,  wUli  a  gradual  improvement.  Aftrr  six  wc«k»i  ihe 
pttlfi  hadceas^d  to  he  constant,  although  U  %t\\\  aitacked  hun  at  inicrvaK,  but  the  bfper- 
it«thesia  of  the  skin  was  entirely  ctire«t.  I  coultl  toach  roughly  atiy  put  o(  the  aflectel 
regiott. 

I  wiHsltt  ju*T  add  here,  that  aJtbongh  I  have  not  found  any  marked  benefit  from  ^1- 
vanism  tn  ordinary  lootliachc,  yet  for  ihc  scarcely  less  weari&ome  aching  uhtch  remairks 
often  for  houm,  after  the  extraction  uf  a  loulh.tbe  constant  current  is  of  extraordinary 
irslne.     It  will  generiilly  Hop  this  effectually  at  once. 

Cask  i, — A  iLingle  woman,  aged  42^  who  had  been  epileptic  from  tyto  35  yeaifv  of  a^, 
^OQpled  with  viDJent  pain  in  both  parietal  rei^ona,  occational  loss  of  memory,  and  fears 
iboiit  retainloi;  her  rea&on.  Thene  wms  a  hiatory  of  struma  in  early  life,  and  later  a  good 
deal  of  ni  Me,     K.  Br   was  useful  at  first,  and  then  failed  lo  relieve  bet,  as  did 

opiates  ii  of  ;)iTimonium.     The  pftin  was  intense,  coupled  with  vertigo,  tinoitii$_ 

auriumf  fluxhtng  of  face,  be<»tdra  occasional  stammering  and  stitijectivc    sensatian 
*•  people  talking  "     She  then  had  the  constant  current  from  eight  cells  Slohrer  ihrou 
the  lemplent  and  aUo  wiih  the  positive  pole  onihe  neek«the  negative  on  tbeffaitiful  part, 
two  minntes  tn  each  direction* 

r^iiring  the  application  ihe  pain  left  her«  Three  times  in  each  week  this  treat] 
without  drugs,  was  continued  fur  %t%  weeks.  Sometimes  the  pain  would  return  as  i 
as  she  had  quieted  the  electrical  room,  at  others  it  would  relieve  her  for  a  few  hour«. 
the  whole,  however,  she  imjm»ve«t ;  her  memory  was  clearer,  she  lost  scime  of  her  dis- 
comforts, and  l»eciime  more  cheerful-  But  this  did  not  last,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
It  was  (UTtty  evident  that  «hc  w3%  in  very  much  the  same  stale  as  at  Br!ct  I  (hrrefore 
stopped  the  galvaniiim  and  gave  her  arsenic,  which  immediately  reticrcd  her  much  iiuire 
than  anything  which  had  been  done 

These  were  cases  of  ncumlgia* 

Casg  7, — A  single  woman,  aged  29,  had  suffered,  at  the  time  of  her  application  al  the 
hospital,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  from  severe  pain  in  the  head,  as  oAen  on  one  side  1 
on  the  tjther.  Her  apJ«^arance  was  striking  from  the  hair  of  her  head  being  throughcii 
completely  gray,  the  change  in  color  having  commenced  when  she  was  seventeen  years < 
age.  She  had,  as  might  have  been  eitpcctetl,  a  neurotic  family  history,  which  is  won 
giving  in  detail.  One  ol  her  sisters,  it  »eems,  turned  gray  at  twenty -one  and  died  at  fnrtj- 
seven  of  "  epilepsy."  Another  sister  died  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  tgc  of  con- 
sumption, and  **  Jkrr  mouth,**  the  patient  said,  •*  was  drawn  to  one  side."  A  third  sister  h 
still  living,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  not  at  all  gray.  Sia  of  her  brothers  died  in  child- 
hood—one  suddenly  at  seven  years  of  age,  one  soon  after  birth,  and  the  others  either  of 
zymotic  disea^^es  or  from  some  cause  which  she  could  nul  remember.  Her  mother,  sttQ 
living,  seventy- six  years  of  age,  suffered  during  the  last  two  winters  from  neuralgia. 
Mcr  father  lUcd  of  dropsy,  after  rheumatic  gout  and  drinking. 

She  herself  was  in  good  health  till  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  she  became  snl^ 
ject  to  violent  headache,  which  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  bad  never  entirely  left 
her. 

The  occipito.parietal  region  of  the  head  was  indicated  as  the  chief  sent  of  the  pain, 
which  attacked  sometimes  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  the  corre<kpondtng  arm 
was  descriiied  as  feeling  nnmb  and  wanting  power  during  the  exacerbatioms.     Digital 
pressure  upon  the  occipital  bone  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  parietal  emtnesice  ma4ay 
her  flinch  very  much.     There  was  nothing  in  her  other  organs  to  call  for  remark. 

Chloride  of  ammutiium,  iron  and  quinine  were  severally  administered  wuhout  goo4l 
result,  but  were  often  vomited.     Chloroform  and  belladonna  were  also  applied  locaUfl 
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without  rclieL  For  three  weeks  she  was  injected  subcutaneou&ly  wiih  morphiJi  (J4 
grain )r  and  wiih  coivsiderablc  temporary  relief*  the  effect  tastmg  more  or  lc»  for  twenty- 
four  Ivour^.  The  injection  made  her  quite  stupid  for  several  hoars,  and  *lje  *lcpt  wcJl 
during  the  ui^^ht  following,  her  ordinary  habit  l>eing  to  be  awakened  rejjcatedly  by  the  ^ajko. 
Altogether,  she  said  she  had  never  been  *o  easy  as  under  Ihiv  ircntmctiL 

The  coa^tant  current*  derived  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cells  of  iJanicU-Muirhead 
battery,  was  then  employed,  the  positive  rhcophore  being  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  the  negative  to  the  tender  points  in  turn,  the  application  to  each  lo&ttng  two  luiiiuieii* 
Then  a  rhcophore  being  placed  on  each  temple,  a  current  of  like  »lrcngth  was  pa&icd 
for  two  minutes.  This  treatment  was  continued  three  times  a  week  fur  three  weeks. 
The  patient  reported  that  during  the  application  of  the  current  she  entirely  cca^ied  to 
feel  the  pain,  and  that  generally  for  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  there  was  considerable 
ease.  The  alleviation,  however,  did  not  la>il  nearly  U}  long  as  that  produced  by  ihe 
morphia  injection.  A  trial  was  then  made  of  a  proceeding  which  is  termed  galvaiit^a* 
tion  of  the  sympathetic.  One  of  the  rheophoret  (a  small  metallic  di^k  covered  with 
wetted  leather)  was  held  firmly  in  the  right  auriculo-manillajy  fos^,  and  the  other  ap- 
plied to  the  ude  of  the  lower  cervical  vertcbrue,  and  a  current  from  fifteen  cells  of  Danietl* 
Muirhcad  battery  allowed  to  (to-ss  during  live  minuter.  Thi*  treatment  has  now  been 
continued  for  ten  weeks,  the  current  being  thus  applied  from  three  to  hi%  times  a  week« 
She  says  that  during  iis  application  !>hc  feels  very  bad,  and  as  if  she  were  gning  to  die, 
the  sensation  being  very  much  worse  than  that  produced  by  the  other  elccirical  treat- 
ttHlL.  The  giddiness  persists  f^ir  half  an  hour,  but  there  is  no  f.tinlness.  The  resulting 
•iie,  Kowcvcr,  lasts  far  longer  than  that  which  followed  the  former  process,  often  continu- 
ing until  the  next  day.  At  times  slie  has  been  a  go<xl  deal  belter,  and  altogether  it  U 
certain  that  she  has  not  had  such  violent  attacks  as  furmcrly.  On  the  other  hand,  fthc 
cannot  think  the  relief  h  t>ermancnt,  for  if  she  goes  a  little  longer  than  usual  without  the 
treatment,  the  pain  l>ecooves  severe.  1  have  now  ordered  the  applicatiuii  to  be  used  to 
each  Hide  of  the  neck  in  turn  at  every  silting. 

The  process  of  galvaniiLation  Just  descril>ed,  it  is  right  to  mention,  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  more  unpleai^M  rc^iulls  than  tlu>se  which  this  woman  dcscrilted.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  attending  a  gentleman,  aged  forty  six,  who  suffered  from  epilefil'iid  at* 
tacks  anil  a  variety  of  nervous  sensations.  On  one  occasion  1  applied  tins  process  to 
him,  employing,  however*  a  much  more  feeble  current— that  derived  from  five  cells  of 
Foveaux's  battery.  I  noted  before  commencing  that  bis  pulse  numbered  7S,  and  was 
steady  and  giood.  He  dcscriljcd  himself  as  feeling  better  than  usual.  The  application 
had  only  been  c<»ntinued  during  two  minutes,  whenhc<  :  Hintenance, comjibijicd 

of  feeling  faint,  of  a  tightncNs  about  the  brain,  dilficuhy  <>.  ,. ,  and  a  feeling  of  sick* 

ncss.  There  wa^  an  imitation  in  fact  of  the  feeling  wUicU  preceded  his  attacks.  1  ob- 
served that  his  pulse  had  lo^t  force  and  beat  mure  slowly,  that  hts  face  was  pale,  and  his 
pupiU  widely  ddaled.  Wiih  the  aid  of  a  ktiniulanl  he  gradually  revived  stifficicntly  to 
leave  my  botise.     He  did  not  come  again. 

]  think  It  is  dliKcult  to  feel  convinced  as  yet  that  the  process  described  b  reftlly  a  gal- 
vani^tion  of  the  sympathetic.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rhcophore,  when  planted 
in  the  auriculo^maitdlary  fo«sa,  is  m  the  immediate  neighburhoo<1  of  several  important 
nerves,  and,  indeed,  t«  nearer  to  them  than  to  the  superior  cervical  gnnglion.  Ihat  there 
i»  always  a  considerable  diffusion  of  electnctty  from  the  sjMit  to  which  a  rheophore  is  ap- 
plied, there  can  1m:  no  doubt.  1  have  frequently  otHterred,  for  esamplc.  that  in  attempt* 
ing  to  galvanize  the  anterior  tibial  muscles  of  the  leg  in  a  cose  of  infantile  |)aralyii?i,  the 
current  ha^i  been  conveyed  to  the  muMilcs  of  the  calf  or  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  caused 
them  to  contract.    It  is  impossible  to  concciTc,  therefore,  that  the  numerous  .nerves 
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whicli  ire  to  be  fcntnd  j««t  below  and  abool  the  temparo-tnA^fciQury  ttrtirulAfioii  cao  »• 
cupe  at  le«*t  some  uf  the*  inducnce  of  the  current  irheii  applied  to  tb»  region.  The  rm- 
poriJiiit  experiment*  of  Brown-Sef^uanJ  Unve  ibowro  ti»  that  gulvanixaiion  of  itie  sympA* 
thetic  in  the  nrcW  causo  ;  <  in  the  waIK  of  rhc  ftrtenei  supplied  by  its  brinchc*» 

fiiiw^  hratichcii  from  the  riric.il  gunglion  proceed  to  the  intcrtiAl  ciurotitJL,  forin- 

ing  the  caruiid  and  eavrttiriu»  plexuses  am!  following  ihe  rcs&eU  as  they  brsncb  to  their - 
diftributiMti.     CZNic  of  thewr  ultimate  branches,  the  central  artery  of  the  reciOA,  tfi,  thanks 
to  the  ojihthjilinoicnpe,  i^lthin  our  ken.     If  the  proee«&  de&crilied  l>e  a  intc  g^lvafitxatjoo 
of  the  s)*tnpathetic,  we  mi^jht  expect  to  «ee,  during  its  application,  some  alterstiaii  in  ^t 
aijc  or  color  of  thii  branch.     On  one  occasicm  I  got  Dr,  TihUiu,  out  efectnctaji,  to  apfily 
the  pvoceaa  to  the  woman  whiiAe  case  T  have  almve  relatcil*  whtlst  I  carefully  wstehed 
the  fandiia  c»culi  of  the  same  side  with  the  ophtlialmoscot»e,  employing  the  direct  image 
m%  iKinjj  Ihe  tarucst,  and  rn  alt  re*peet4  the  mo5i  faroratile,  for  this  observation.     The 
woman  had  a  large  pui>iL  and  the  view  obuiued  wa^  exceedingly  distinct.     Tlicre  wti-s 
Ceitainly  no  change  whatever  lt>  l>c  c>l*Mrrved  in  the  *kixc  or  color  of  the  artery  dur: 
passage  of  the  cxirrrnt,  nor  after  its  withdrawaL     In  ihc  ca&c  last  descnbed  it  thci.      , 
teefiM  at  leait  as  likely,  I  iKink»  that  the  unptcisaiit  electa  upan  the  ]«atarot  were  pfo« 
duced  by  accidental  galvaniration  of  the  pneutnog^istric  as  that  the  ^ympaihetie  g&i^ltnn 
was  actetl  upon.     It  viiU  lie  remembered  that  in   1^46  it  waa  sbovrn  by  the   brothers 
Weber  that  gal  van  (ration  uf  the  pnrumo^<«tric  in  the  neck  c«ttsed  ihe  pul&jt' 
he»tt  ttt  ^JCcume  slower, and.  if  Applied  in  vufhctent  strenijth,  arrested  its  acrion 
So  again,  it  i?  n»ncrtvable  that  in  the  woman's  oimt  Ihe  relief  she  ejipericn.: 
owing  to  galvanijEation  of  the  auriculffl-temporal  nerve,  and  possibly  a  ihrnce  r. 
flncnce  ufnm  other  Uianchea  of  the  fifth,  for  the  rheophtne  is  at  least  as  near  to  this  tnmk 
aA  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion* 

Respecting  the  relations  of  fai^dic  cicctiicity  to  pain,  Dr.  Francts 
E.  Anstie,  Editor  of  the  I^aciitioner^  says: 

One  of  the  most  important  naes  of  electricity  is  certainly  the  relief  of  paJn.  And  as 
pain  ii  ko  common,  and  often  so  tfouble^nie  a  thing  to  deal  with,  it  1%  natural  ' 
titioners  should  cng^frly  st\nf  hold  ol  what  pomises  to  be  a  new  mode  of  rt ; 
without  infjuiring  very  minutely  as  to  the  precise  condition*  under  which  success  is  moMl 
likely  to  be  oUained.  The  outcome  uf  thi»  indlscrtmmaic  employment  of  the  remedy 
can  only  be  vexaiiou!^  disappointment  in  a  nuinber  of  cases,  and,  in  some,  a  po&itive 
aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

It  is  lime  for  every  one  to  nnderHtanrl  that,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pohifnt  affec- 
tions, farad i«at ion  has  very  distinct  and  rather  narrow  bottndarici  of  osefalness,  and  these 
it  is  now  our  business  to  define. 

i.  Faradi;tAtton  is,  in  the  ftr^t  place,  pre-eminently  nsefol  as  a  mfnMi  nfunfrr-irrifamf 
(if  we  may  use  ihe  phf:ise),  anil  therefore  will  often  ctire  pains  of  the  cU<s  vaguely  called 
*•  hysterical.**  In  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  nervous  tone  which  belongs  to  this  state, 
the  mere  accidental  concentration  of  attention  on  a  particular  pnrt  of  the  body  will  often 
convert  some  slightly  unusual  sensatiom  into  the  mental  ;ierceptton  of  actual  jaiin ;  but 
this  perception  is  factitious,  and  can  be  speedily  destroyed  by  a  fiuitable  diversion,  For 
this  purpose  smart  and  painful  faradisation  of  the  skin  is  well  adapted,  and  it  &honld  be 
applied  to  a  somewhat  larger  area  than  that  which  the  hystericaJ  pain  occttptes.  The 
surface  being  carefully  dried  tand.  if  necessary,  powdered  |,  in  order  to  Hmil  the  effects 
as  much  as  possible  to  ihe  skin,  the  current  is  applied  with  dry  metal  or  carUm  elcc- 
tru«les,  one  pole  being  placed  on  an  indifferent  spot,  the  other  moved  slowly  aboot  over 
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the  area  which  we  mean  to  operate  ujx>n.  The  result  is,  that  the  mental  attention  is  so 
scaitt're<l  and  divided  amon};  a  number  of  new  and  sharp  impressions,  that  its  morbid 
concentration  is  lost,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  disappears.  It  is  very  necessary,  in  the 
early  staj^es  of  such  cases,  to  have  the  electrical  apparatus  at  hand,  so  that  any  rela|>se 
into  the  state  of  actual  pain  may  be  promptly  dealt  with. 

2.  The  jxiins  we  have  just  been  speaking  of  are  mainly  of  a  pscudo-neuralj^ic  char- 
acter; that  is  to  say,  they  run  so  far  in  the  direction  (or  the  neighborhootl)  of  recog- 
nizable nerves  as  to  simulate  neuralgia  pretty  closely  whilst  actually  present.  Those 
which  are  next  to  be  mentioned  are  not  distributed  in  neuralgic  areas,  nor  do  they  take 
the  form  of  s{)ontaneous  pain,  but  that  of  unnaturally  heightened  sensitiveness  to  pres- 
sure —the  so  called  **  hysteric  hyjwnesthesia.*'  This  phenomenon,  as  is  well  known,  is 
quite  su|>erlicial,  deep  and  firm  pressure  giving  less  pain  than  that  which  merely  com- 
presses the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  (for  either  may  l)e  affected).  Here,  again,  faradiza- 
tion has  a  most  legitimate  office ;  but  it  needs  to  be  applied  with  a  firm  and  unsparing 
hand.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  hyj>enesthctic  area  is  on  the  skin,  one  uses  dry 
conductors,  one  being  placed  five  or  six  inches  distant,  <m  an  indifferent  spot;  the  other 
(which  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  "  wire-brush  *')  should  be  so  used  as  to  apply  a  kind 
of  electrical  flagellation  to  the  whole  of  the  affected  area.  This  must  \ye  kept  up  for  sev- 
eral minutes  with  a  powerful  current;  and,  if  the  painfulness  of  the  proceeding  becomes 
intolerable,  it  is  l)etler  to  give  the  patient  a  little  chloroform  and  go  on  (as  Althaus,  1 
believe,  first  suggested)  than  to  do  the  thing  by  halves.  It  is  not  often  that  this  pro- 
cedure fails  to  cure  in  one,  or  at  any  rate  two,  sittings ;  most  frequently  it  is  at  once  suc- 
cessful if  properly  carried  out.  If  the  tender  surface  l>e  mucous — in  mouth,  rectum,  or 
vagina — the  process  is  still  more  disagreeable.  We  use  metal  conductors  as  before,  but 
of  course  cannot  employ  the  wire-brush  to  the  mucous  surface,  but  a  solid  disc  or  button 
instead,  moving  that  electrode  al>out  over  the  whole  sensitive  area. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  pains  are  evidently  situated 
cither  in  the  muscular  or  the  tendinous  structures,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the 
degree  in  which  the  muscle  has  lieen  over-exerted  in  projvirtion  to  its  nutrition.  These 
"myalgic"  affections  are  also  fre(]uently  in  part  immediately  excited  by  the  action  of 
external  cold  an<l  <lamp  u|>on  a  similarly  under-nourished  muscle.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  violent  exaggeration  of  the  fwin  which  is  caused  by  any  movement  of  the  affected 
part.  There  can  be  no  doui»t  that  local  faradization  will  very  usually  remove  these  pains ; 
the  «»nly  objection  to  its  use  is  that  for  the  most  pirt  the  affection  is  curable  by  less 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  means.  The  hyj)odermic  injections  of  morphia,  in  doses 
of  i^-grain  or  »^ -grain,  locally, or  the  muriate  of  ammonia  (internally)  in  30-grain  doses, 
will  often  give  prompt  relief;  or  Dr.  Reynolds's  plan,  of  sewing  a  piece  of  oiNkin  out- 
sitle  the  jersey  over  the  painful  jwirt,  will  do  the  rest.  If  faradization  is  to  be  used,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  t  >  rememl)er  that  it  can  only  l)c  successfully  employed  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  strictly  limiting  its  action  to  the  skin.  For  this  puqx>se  we  must  have  the 
skin  very  dry,  and  use  dry  conductors.  If  we  allow  the  current  to  penetrate  to  the  muscle 
and  set  up  contractions,  we  shall  only  add  to  the  agony  and  render  the  malady  more 
tedif»us  than  it  is  apt  to  be  naturally. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  particular  class  of  muscular  pains,  viz.,  those 
causetl  by  sudden  laceration  of  fibre,  an  accident  which  is  not  very  uncommon.  Fresh 
interest  in  the  fani<Iic  treatment  of  these  affections  has  been  raised  by  a  recent  case  under 
^rofes^ur  Hroca,  of  Paris,  although  the  method  is  already  some  years  old.  The  patient 
got  the  injury  in  some  playful  scuffle,  the  arm  being  pushed  forcibly  (in  a  directi<m  which 
is  not  very  clearly  stated)  while  the  biceps  was  contracted;  the  latter  muscle  gave  way. 
I^cal  faradization  was  immediately  employed,  and,  though  painful,  it  immediately  re- 
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Mored  the  power  ot  riUtng  the  ham)  to  the  head.  The  reporter  (M.  J*  iMcm^-Qimm^ 
nidrc)  remarks  on  ihe  strangetieu  of  several  cirtamsiJincet  connected  with  lhc$e  rofitor 
of  mu^cuUr  fibrrt.  He  docs  ntK  $eetn  inct'med  lu  thi»k  that  the  cotitractioci  of  the  mu5cle 
itself  cr>uld  produce  the  accident,  but  mlhcr  (with  M.  Broca)  that  the  Already  corttr3.cte 
tnutclc  is  lorn  hy  *oiuc  violent  wreath  in  the  direction  of  eKtemiuo ;  and  ts  especuil^ 
liable  to  thb  if  its  tissues  be  in  an  itiihealih}*  ^tatc.  But  how  coinr!>  it«  he  a&ks,  thiii 
method  ( faratlt^ation }  which  caii^^es  energetic  axvd  painful  movements  of  the  torn  mu^U 
can  at  once  rtpUce  it  m  »  cuiiditiuu  to  perform  ihe  uswxl  voluutary  movements  witha 
pain?  VVc  douU.  however, if  this  L»e  quite  An  accurmc  stitcrocnt  of  what  takes  pUc 
In  the  first  pUce,  we  do  not  think  that  farAdiiation,  wAicJk  maJie$  ikf  masde  ttfuir^ct^  is 
the  retl  agent  at  work.  In  a  case  where  we  personally  used  faradiiation  with  complete 
•uccesft,  the  patient  had  torn  a  portion  of  the  biceps  in  holding  on  to  a  rope  which  had  a 
heary  weight  at  the  other  ead ;  the  machine  employct)  was  the  common  rutatory  electro* 
magnetic  apparatus,  and  one  of  the  ordmajy  brass  handles  was  grasped  by  the  sufferer^ 
while  the  other  wa»  moved  aIjouI  on  the  skin  over  the  injured  rou&clc  without  exciting 
any  noUible  contraction  ;  yet  in  a  few  minutes  the  arm  could  be  flexed  and  extended  pain- 
le'^'^^Iy.  l*ht^  ruf^-iurc  wa^  distinct  and  visible  to  the  eye.  There  is  also*  of  course,  a  proba- 
bihty  that  muscular  fibres  which  arc  coropleicly  divided,  even  if  their  elements  be  made 
to  contract*  wotiM  |;ive  far  tc^  pain  than  if  their  aiiAchmeiitik  had  remained  entire. 

4.  There  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  class  of  so-called  rheumatic  pains  which  appear  lo 
be  sealed  in  the  ligaments  of  joinu,  or  in  the  periosteum  of  bones,  occasionally  also  in 
the  faiciie.  Of  course  (and  more  especially  under  the  perioUeal  group}  there  is  a  j 
daitger  of  reckoning  cases  that  are  really  syphilitic  t  but,  after  careful  exclusion  of  the 
A  con'tiderable  number  remain  which  it  '\%  permissible  to  call  chronic  fibrous  rheuinati«>ii 
It  i*  very  doubtful  whether  faradization  exercise*  any  direct  influence  on  thb  aflectioai 
for  our  own  fmrt  we  have  not  tjccn  able  |o  obtain  any  decidedly  j>o^itirc  re^uit-*,  and 
inclined  to  supjiose  that  aises  which  have  appeared  to  be  relieved  were  really  of  a  mywT 
algic  nature.  One  of  the  fairest  instances  in  which  to  test  the  jwwcr  of  faradixalion 
would  be  that  peculiarly  chronic  and  intractable  affection— rhcumotism  of  the  plantar^ 
fascia  \  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  m^x^^  persons,  the  skin  of  the  siUe  t&  so  dm 
and  resistant,  that  there  will  be  no  chance  of  applying  the  electricity  with  sufficient  pene^  ' 
trating  force  unless  the  integument  has  hrst  been  thoroughly  macerated  with  warm  water. 

5.  The  great  fjuesiionp  however,  is,  whether  faradiiation  is  of  use  in  true  ocurmlgia;. 
and  lo  this  v%e  believe  that  a  decided  answer  in  the  negative  must  be  given.  It  is  ^sy- 
enough,  no  tU^uU,  to  protluce  evitlence  of  cures  hy  fannluation  10  what  has  been  called 
neuralgm  by  s*jmc  i^ervins ;  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  present  tendency  of 
medical  classification  is  lo  separate  true  neuralgia  very  distinaly  from  the  various  other 
pains  which  have  l>een  confounded  with  it.  No  pain  ought  to  be  called  neuralgia  unless 
it  obviously  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  track  of  a  recognijcable  nerve ;  the  affections  of 
this  cla«w  have  a  very  definite  cbnical  and  family  history  which  enables  us  la  tdentily  the 
disea^  as  clearly  as  we  can  identify  any  malady  thai  exists. 

There  is  aitij>]e  scope  fur  testing  the  power  of  far^diaation  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
genuine  neuralgia,  since  these  are  common  enough,  and,  in  several  forms,  are  so  typical 
that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  Personally  we  have  tried  faradiiation  over  and  over  again 
in  diitinct  trigeminal,  brachia),  sciatic,  and  cervicooccipital  neuralgias,  and  the  general 
result  of  our  experience  is  quite  clear.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  probably  the 
majority,  the  process  only  aggravates  the  pain;  and  we  have  known  instances  in  which 
a  neuralgia  which,  to  all  appearances,  had  begun  to  recede,  was  at  once  wakened  up  ami 
made  wdrse  than  ever,  and  more  rebellious  to  the  influence  of  ordinary  palliatives  than 
before.     In  other  cases  we  have  seen  luomentary  apparent  benefit^  which  acemed  due  to 
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the  nervous  surprise,  so  to  speak ;  but  such  benefit  does  not  endure  (as  it  often  does  in 
hysterical  pseudo-neuralgia) ;  the  pain  soon  returns  again,  and,  if  anything,  with  in- 
creased violence.  In  other  cases,  again,  faradization  has  produced  no  effect  whatever, 
good  or  l)ad. 

On  in({uiring  further  into  the  matter,  there  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  faradization 
would  be  likely  to  prove  either  indifferent  or  hurtful  in  the  treatment  of  true  neuralgia. 
If  the  current  does  not  penetrate  beneath  the  skin,  the  only  effect  produced  will  be  a 
superficial  irritation,  which  might  (in  a  reflex  manner)  possibly  act  beneficially  if  it  could 
be  kc|)t  up  for  a  long  time  (as  the  effect  of  a  blister  is),  which,  however,  cannot  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  current  to  penetrate  more  deeply,  it  is  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief in  either  or  both  of  the  following  ways :  if  it  encounters  the  nerve,  it  inflicts  upon 
it  the  jarring  sensation  which  the  very  nature  of  the  interrupted  current  necessarily  in- 
volves, and  which  we  cannot  but  suppose  must  be  exceedingly  inimical  to  the  restoration 
of  the  irregular  nerve-action  to  a  state  of  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difHcult 
or  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  penetrating  current  from  exciting  the  surrounding 
muscles  to  contraction ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  aggravation  of  neu- 
ralgia is  produced  by  the  dragging  and  squeezing  of  muscular  movement;  the  strongest 
examples  being  seen  in  the  effects  of  mastication  in  neuralgia  of  the  third  division  of  the 
fifth,  and  of  certain  complicated  muscular  actions  (e,  g.  pianoforte  playing)  in  brachisd 
neuralgia. 

The  al)ove  remarks  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  reasons  why  faradization  is  generally 
useless  or  objectionable  in  true  neuralgia.  In  that  disease  it  is  at  once  desirable  to  act 
on  the  nerve  itself,  and  yet  to  act  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  steadiness.  The  true 
neuralgias  as  we  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere,  involve  a  real  change  (it  matters  little  now 
whether  we  call  it  atrophy  or  rhythmical  molecular  alteration)  in  the  posterior  or  sensory 
root  of  the  nerve,  and  this  state  is  best  combated  by  such  means  as  tend  gradually  and 
steadily  to  restore  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  clinical  exi>erience 
teaches  us,  very  positively,  that  there  arc  no  such  terrible  excitors  and  aggravators  of 
neuralgic  pains  as  repeated  intermittent  impulses.  The  pulsation  of  a  vessel,  for  example, 
which  presses  upon  a  neuralgic  nerve,  sends  thrill  after  thrill  of  pain  through  it,  till  at 
last  the  torture  becomes  unbearable,  even  to  a  patient  who  perhaps  could  endure  well 
enough  a  constant  though  severe  suffering.  Now,  the  intermittency  of  the  interrupted 
current  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  mischief  that  may  be  done 
by  faradization  varies  very  much  according  to  the  apparatus  used  and  the  exact  mode  of 
using  it.  lliis  brings  us  naturally  to  the  final  remarks  which  we  have  to  make,  which 
concern  the  question  of  apparatus. 

A  fairly  good  faradizer  for  those  cases  in  which  we  desire  to  inflict  a  good  deal  of  pain 
(or  at  least  considerable  nervous  perturbations),  is  the  ordinary  rotatory  magneto-electric 
machine,  which,  till  very  lately,  has  been  absurdly  supposed,  in  this  country,  to  be  efficient 
for  all  electro-therapeutic  purposes  whatever.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  does 
very  well  for  hysterical  pseudo-neuralgia  and  hysterical  hypersesthesia,  especially  if  the 
patient  l>e  made  to  hold  one  of  the  i^rass  handles,  and  a  very  coarse  wire  brush  be  used 
as  the  other  electrode,  and  freely  applied  to  the  affected  part.  But  it  is  usually  (except 
for  the  mere  saving  of  trouble)  better  to  use  a  volta-faradaic  apparatus — /.  ^.,  one  in  which 
the  motor  power  is  got  from  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  cell ;  and,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  a 
very  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  will  do,  such  as  Hearder's  **  20-power  *'  machine, 
though  of  course  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  supply  oneself  with  a  thoroughly  complete 
instrument,  like  those  of  Stdhrer  or  of  Messrs.  Weiss. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  painful  affections  by  means  of  faradization,  there  are  more 
considerations  than  one  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  choice  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used. 
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Befidcf  mere  que^tiiitis  of  eonvrnicnce  in  sppliaLtiofi.  iSirre  it  the  queHioti^  what 
of  frci]ue»cy  and  regularity  do  wc  desire  io  ihc  micrruptions  of  the  currcni? 

Af  1  grneml  rate,  it  ii  true  thftt«  **  In  LrrttaiioR  hf  tmluecd  current,  ibe  moTe  rmfud  the 
intenuptioiis  the  greaier  i*  the  p*iii  pn^diiccd,"  The  mtcmipticms  wc  rendered  more 
fretfucnt,  or  lower*  \iy  maniputjilitms  wiih  scrtwf^  which  pUce  the  intemttmng  hAtttmer 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  pljitiiium  point.  But.  in  ifeaUn^  with  actual  clinical  c&se^. 
It  wiU  not  l*c  foand  that  the  therapeutic  facts  exact  I  v  comtf^p>nd  with  this  rule.  The  fib- 
ject  heing  to  create  iaten^  nervous  surprise  .it  ►  win  aot  unfrr 

found  thiO,  •  current  of  lutVicient  intensity  haviii  I,  a  series  of  in;  in 

which  i«  *liiw  on  the  whole*  but  h«A  an  irrf^Ur  rhythm^  is  more  cffe<rtive  ihan  a  me- 
chanically  regular  series  of  rapid  iuterruptiotii.  It  u  not  easy  to  lay  down  precise  roles 
here,  hut  the  following  is  al>out  accurate  aA  a  repre«entat»on  of  my  own  experience :  In 
profKtrtton  as  the  malady  1$  t>eyond  the  patient's  own  control,  it  is  desitmblc  to  employ  a 
regular  scries  of  tntcmiiaisions,  and  iiict  vtrsa.  Given*  that  is  to  say, a  paticfit  with  none 
of  the  cntnmoo  convubive  pheuonwna  of  hysleriav,  but  with   -  nite  paraly^i^ 

anaesthesia,  and  whose  *kin  presents  a  patch  of  acute  hysteric  l  ;  ihcn  I  adv* 

the  u&e  of  a  tolemhiy  inten!«e  current  wifh  rapid  and  even  tntcmii»tufi».  The  patient 
ahouM  be  placed  under  chloroform,  and  the  dried  skin  should  he  well  fu&tigaLed  wuhtbe 
wire  hiu*h  of  a  Sl5brer'»or  a  Wci^'*  fanuli^er,  the  secondary  current  being  employed  of 
hi|{h  strength,  But  if  the  affection  be  of  that  CKCcedingly  common  kind  in  which  the 
mofbidness  of  the  will  has  much  to  do  with  the  painful  sensations  thein«elve^t  then  tt  ti  a 
^ood  plan  to  prrjceed  differrntly.  For  «uch  patients  no  chloroform  should  be  allowed: 
the  electrodes  should  be  brass  disk*,  and  a  common  magticlo-clcctric  appormlus  «iay  be 
employed.  l*hc  current  JH^ing  arranged  at  a  hi|;h  degree  of  intensity,  the  driving-wheel 
ia  to  l>e  urged  at  a  varying  and  inrjjulflr  p^c**:  it  will  he  seldom  thai  the  tuorbid  &co^- 
tions  do  nut  give  way  after  a  few  sir*  icled  in  lids  manner. 

In  H|>eaking  of  the  limitations  of  t  n  as  a  retnrdy  fur  paifi«  we  hare  not  for- 

gotten,  though  wc  have  left  ».o  far  unmentioned,  the  methods  which  t^rt  cilled  electric 
pencil  and  electric  nioxaiMnd  which  aim  at  producing  a  more  severe  and  oonltntaous  painful 
ititpfession.  Our  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  such  me<hr>d^  of 
treating  pain  ;  they  ouj^ht  only  to  l>e  used,  we  think,  forcaaesin  which  there  is  every  reasoa 
In  think  that  the  whole  symptoms  are  mere  matiiigering.  If  it  lie  really  desirablr  to  |fQs||! 
the  skin  trritalion  bey<»nd  the  limits  already  traced,  it  will  be  much  better  to  lay  aside 
electricity  and  resort  lu  the  more  prolonged  and  ^adual  excitement  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  blisters;  and  if  these  fail  (esj>ecially  when  used  in  conjunttion  with  hv(HnJennic 
injectians  of  murjihia).  we  must  resort  to  the  constant  current.  In  all  the  true  neuralgias 
there  cannot  now  be  a  question  thai  the  latter  ts  essentially  the  right,  and  the  only  right, 
form  of  electricity  to  be  employed. 

As  a  |^»arting  word  of  insistence  upon  the  necessity  for  not  emplo>nng  faradisation  ex- 
cept within  its  proper  limits,  we  must  especially  dwell  upon  one  variety  of  malpractice 
which  has  not  unfrequently  been  followed  by  very  disastrous  results.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion to  know  that  in  cases  of  rachialgta  (spine-ache  fit  is  not  uncommon  for  pnctitjoner^ 
to  apply  one  pole  of  a  common  magneto. electric  apparatus  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
the  other  to  the  sacrum  or  to  the  feet  (in  a  water-hath),  turning  on  a  pretty  nharp  current. 
Such  practice  is  not  merely  senseless,  ii  may  prove  very  dangerous;  for  the  shock  which 
ia  tints  given  to  the  system  is  much  more  serious  than  that  produced  by  any  amount  of 
pabf  intlicted  u^ion  a  limited  skin  area.  There  i*  no  reason  to  think  that  such  faradism 
has  any  direct  effect  upon  the  spinal  cord,  but  in  a  rcflea  manner  it  may  have  a  most 
lerious  eflfect ;  and  the  greatest  general  prostration,  or  even  paraplegia,  may  be  produced. 
It  is  really  a  heavy  disgrace  to  the  profession  that  such  utterly  rcckle^  proeeedtogs  can 
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possibly  occur  as  some  which  wc  have  personally  known  to  take  place  in  the  supposed 
electrical  treatment  of  what  the  practitioner  was  pleased  to  call  hysterical  pains. 

A  case  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  treated  with  the  constant  current, 
is  reported  by  Samuel  Craddock,  Esq.,  Shepton  Mallet,  England  : 

[The  patient  was  64  years  of  age,  and  was  seized  somewhat  suddenly  with  severe  neu- 
ralgia of  the  left  fifth  nerve.  The  foci  of  pain  were  situated  over  the  malar  bone,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  nasal  cartilage  and  nasal  bone ;  also  on  the  brow,  over  the  supra- 
orbital foramen.] 

The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  this  attack  appeared  to  be  that  the  patient  had  stood 
at  an  o{>cn  window  during  some  damp  weather  that  was  prevailing  at  the  time.  This 
gentleman  had  been  the  subject  of  severe  albuminuria  of  long  standing;  it  had,  in  fact, 
existed  for  many  years,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  breaking  down  of  the  kidney-stnic- 
ture.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  the  urine  was,  moreover,  very  acid,  and  contained  many 
uric  acid  cr>'stals  ;  specific  gravity,  1025. 

The  treatment  at  first  consisted  in  warm  fomentations  to  the  face,  and  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  alkalies  with  mild  alterative  aperients ;  after  a  few  days  he  seemed  to  im- 
prove, and  the  medicine  was  changed  for  a  mixture  containing  iron,  arsenic,  and  nux 
vomica.  On  October  the  26th  he  went  to  town,  and  consulted  his  London  physician,  who 
regarded  the  attack  as  due  to  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  put  him  anew  upon  alkaline  treat- 
ment. The  i)atient  returned  to  the  country  on  November  19th,  very  much  worse ;  in 
fact,  I  never  saw  any  one  suffer  so  severely  from  neuralgia.  The  lachrymation  from  the 
left  eye  was  excessive,  and  there  was  a  copious  flux  from  the  left  nostril ;  the  nostril  was 
so  exquisitely  tender  that  he  could  not  bear  to  use  his  pocket-handkerchief.  He  com- 
plained also  of  severe  shooting  pains  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  eye  These 
symptoms  steadily  increased  in  severity,  and  the  branches  of  the  posterior  dental  nerve 
which  are  di>trihute<l  to  the  gums,  became  aflfected,  as  well  as  the  middle  dental  branches 
of  the  supra-orbitnl ;  this  was  indicated  by  pain  referred  to  the  site  of  the  antrum.  All 
the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  were  now  alive  with  pain,  and  another 
focus  was  developed  in  the  upper  lip.  The  sensory  part  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  lip,  followed  suit;  and  at  last,  so  far  as  one  could  see,  every  branch 
of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  left  trigeminus  was  more  or  less  affected.  The  patient  be- 
came perfectly  unable  to  eat  anything  at  all  solid,  and  lived  for  two  months  entirely  u(>on 
liquids;  even  these  he  was  only  able  to  take  through  a  reed  or  a  glass  tube.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of  remedies  which  were  employed ;  they  included  the 
hypi^xlermic  injection  of  morphia  an<l  atropia,  but  the  patient  could  not  tolerate  these,  and 
the  hypodermic  metho<l  consequently  did  not  obtain  a  fair  and  complete  trial.  The  first 
remedy  that  gave  any  appreciable  relief  was  the  external  application  of  aconite  liniment, 
which  was  done  morning  and  evening,  and  certainly  mitigated  the  pain ;  meanwhile, 
however,  the  lachrymation  and  the  defluxion  from  the  nose  continued  in  full  force,  as 
also  the  tenderness  of  the  parts.  Early  in  February,  1873,  I  applied  the  constant  cur- 
rent, employing  a  fifty-celled  Weiss's  battery.  The  current  was  derived  from  eight  cells, 
and  was  applied  for  a  period  of  five  minutes  at  each  sitting.  The  positive  pole  was 
placed  at  the  l)ack  of  the  neck,  and  the  negative  applied  successively  to  the  several  foci 
of  pain,  being  kept  steadily  on  each  for  a  minute  or  more.  This  was  done  daily,  at  the 
same  hour ;  after  the  third  application  the  lachryiAation  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  patient 
was  able  to  blow  his  nose  freely.  From  this  time  the  improvement  was  continuous ;  mas- 
tication was  performed  easily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  cure  was  complete.  The 
patient  could  nut  avoid  perceiving  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  galvanism,  and  spoke 
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of  ii;  with  tlie  gretuest  deligbt,  as  •  **  perfect  cure."  My  own  ttlisl&ction  wais  equally 
grcAU  A*  I  Had  jjreviouAlf .  from  lacxpcncnoe  of  its  use,  been  incltocd  to  doubt  the  cfii- 
CAcyof  the  cututAnt  current.  Tlib  c*^  otruit\\y  speaks  slronglj  in  favor  uflhU  mctiKxl 
of  tfeiliiig  neitrilgii,  uid  incidenullf  supports  the  pathological  theory  of  aevnJgia  wi' 
focaled  by  Dr.  Attstlic  in  hu  work  cm  ihAt  dbcase. 

[The  ftlxive  ca«e  intercuts  me  greatly  ;  I  regard  it  as  a  tjrpical  example  of  the  mi*^takcs 
that  ficijucntly  result  frum  the  time-honored  doctrine  that  neuralgia  is  itsually  produced 
hy  ihe  gouiy  dtalHcsiiv  So  long  a&  that  theory  was  acted  upon  in  this  case,  do  really 
effective  steps  were  taken  toward*  the  arrcrt  of  the  disease,  and  a  very  liitlc  more  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  cour&e  would  not  improbably  have  rendered  the  tnalady  incurable, 
considering  the  |9iient*i«dranceil  age,  I  understand  from  Mr,  Craddock,  that  there  was 
really  no  positive  reason  for  supposing  thai  this  patient  had  gout  in  hira;  and  ccrtainiy 
the  mere  presence  of  an  excesf^  of  uric  add  in  the  unne  is  no  justiticdtion  for  such  an 
assumption.  The  first  remedy  that  made  any  impressioti  was  the  linimentum  acooiti,  a 
local  application  which  can  only  have  acted  in  one  way«  vii.«  by  temporarily^  paralyfing 
the  peripheral  portiunn  of  the  nerve,  and  thu«  blocking  the  chatweis  by  which  impres. 
lions  from  without  were  pouring  in  upon  the  irritated  nerve -centre*  Aconite  belongs  to 
a  ftmall  clas^  of  rcmcibes  which  are  often  of  great  ^rvicc  in  procuring  a  inutnenta.ry  poune, 
during  which  neuralgic  nerves  have  time  to  recover  their  equilibrium  a  little,  while  mire 
radical  curative  measures  can  lie  devised. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  con«taat  current,  there  en  be  no  re«sotrable  doubt  that 
this  was  genuinely  effective,  and  1  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  direction  of 
the  cm  rent  was  what  is  called  **  in  verse,"  vi«,^  from  centre  to  periphery.  Thi^  is  contrajy 
to  the  method  strongly  advocated  by  many  writers  on  medical  electricity  ;  but  the  result 
eorresptmtU  with  that  of  inverse  galvanization  as  sein  in  several  cases  under  my  own 
treatment  I  may  especially  advert  to  the  cose  of  a  footman  < dcscril led  in  my  book  f>n 
neuralgia)  in  whom  an  exceedingly  severe  facial  neuralgia  of  the  ftr&t  and  second  divii.iont 
of  the  fifth  was  found  to  l>e  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  constant  current,  and  the 
effects  of  inverse  and  of  direct  galvanisation  were  found  to  be  practically  tdcuticaL  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  remark lug  that  evidence  is  fast  accumulaung  which  tends  to  show 
that  the  older  ideas  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  direction  of  the  corrcm  mitsi  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  erroneous.  The  opiuion  of  Dr.  Reynolds  and  of  Dr.  Burrard 
coincides  with  my  own  upan  this  matter,  and  has  been  arrived  at»  cqttally  with  my  owd, 
by  iheer  experience,  in  the  face  of  unavoidable  iirepotse^slons  in  favor  of  the  usual  ideas 
•s  to  the  resjiective  effects  of  the  two  currents. — F.  E-  Anstib-J 

The  details  of  electrical  examination  and  treatment  in  a  case  of 
peripheral  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  oculomotor  nerves  arc  given 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Buzzard,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  England. 


: 


How  for  the  application  of  electricity  Is  availabTe  in  paralysis  of  the  external  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  it  a  point  upon  which  some  doubt  is  still  entertained.  In  the  case  which 
is  here  related  an  unusual  method  of  applying  voltaism  to  these  museles  was  employed 
with  success.  Incidentally  various  points  of  great  interest  in  reference  to  diagnosis  as 
well  as  treatment  arose  in  the  course  of  the  pahent*s  illness,  and  the  value  of  clectncaL 
testa  was  shown  no  less  strikingly  than  the  useful  effects  of  voltaism  in  bringing  b^ck  I 
paralyted  muscles  to  the  influence  of  the  wilL 

I  was  called,  in  December,  1872,  into  the  country  by  I>r.  Playne,  of  Haideoheftd,  I 
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see  a  gentleman  sixty-two  years  of  age,  under  the  following  circumstances :  The  patient 
looked  somewhat  older  than  his  age,  and  had  been  more  or  less  ailing  for  some  years. 
A  year  previously  he  had  suffered  from  some  obscure  mental  symptoms,  which  had  fol- 
lowed prolonged  sleeplessness.  He  was  usually  dyspeptic,  and  had  experienced  pains 
of  rheumatic  character.  On  December  13th  he  found  in  the  morning  that  on  cleaning 
his  teeth  the  water  ran  out  of  the  right  side  of  his  mouth,  and  his  face  was  observed  to 
be  drawn  over  to  the  left.  Next  day  he  could  not  close  his  right  eye.  When  I  saw  him 
on  December  17th,  there  was  pronounced  paralysis  of  the  right  portio  dura.  There  was 
complete  inability  to  close  the  right  eye ;  the  angle  of  the  mouth  dropped  on  the  right 
side;  in  smiling  the  face  was  drawn  over  to  the  left;  and  when  asked  to  show  his  teeth, 
the  lips  were  scarcely  separated  on  the  right  side,  whilst  on  the  left  the  teeth  were  ex- 
posed in  the  usual  manner.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth,  under  these  circumstances, 
formed  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its  base  disposed  vertically  on  the  left  side.  The 
right  eye  was  painful,  and  watering  from  exposure.  If  there  was  any  impairment 
of  sensibility  to  touch  over  the  right  side  of  the  face,  it  was  very  slight  indeed.  When 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  was  touched  with  the  finger-point,  avoiding  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  although  the  pressure  was  perfectly  well  felt,  there  was  no  reflex  closure  of 
the  lid. 

Here,  then,  were  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura, 
and  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  been  out  in  his  garden  on  the  evening  before  his  attack 
rather  later  than  usual,  and  that  the  weather  was  cold  and  damp,  combined  towards  the 
probability  of  his  suflering  from  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  nerve,  or  at  least  from  a 
condition  referable  to  the  influence  of  cold. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  electrical  tests.  I  found  that  neither  faradaism  nor 
the  interrupted  voltaic  current  would  excite  the  right  facial  nerve.  As  regards  the  facial 
muscles  of  the  right  side  there  was  no  reaction  to  the  strongest  faradaic  current  which 
could  be  borne,  but  when  I  applie<l  to  them  the  rheophores  connected  with  a  Si6hrer*s 
constant  battery,  using  four  cells  only,  and  slowly  intermitting  the  current,  I  obtained 
marked  contraction  of  those  situated  al>out  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  A  similar  power 
applied  in  like  manner  to  the  muscles  of  the  sound  side  of  the  face  produced  no  reaction. 
The  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  face  was  decidedly  lowered  on  the  right  side,  espe- 
cially below  the  eye,  both  to  touch  and  to  the  pain  of  faradaism.  The  latter  fact  was 
peculiarly  well  marked.  The  grasp  of  both  hands  was  weak,  but  not  definitely  unequal, 
and  the  patient  could  raise  either  leg  against  pressure  equally  well.  There  was  no  marked 
impairment  of  sensibility  in  his  hands,  but  on  inquiry  he  said  that  there  was  slight  numb- 
ness of  the  finger-points  on  both  sides.  There  was  no  diminution  in  the  power  of  tast- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue.  There  was  not  then,  and  there  never  had  been,  any 
weakness  in  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  right  eye.  I  examined  the  urine,  which 
was  pale,  clear,  acid,  and  of  specific  gravity  1013.  It  contained  no  trace  of  sugar  nor 
of  albumen.  There  was  general  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  with  a  furred 
tongue  and  some  diarrhofa.  The  patient  was  onlered  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  twice  a  day,  and  an  effervescing  mixture  of 
citrate  of  potash  and  soda,  with  grain  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

As  regards  the  diagnosis,  I  thought  there  were  suflficient  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
lesion  lay  in  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  portio  dura.  Had  it  been  at  the  deep  origin 
of  the  nerve,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  sixth  nerve,  which  (according  to  Lockhart  Clarke) 
arises  from  the  same  nucleus  as  the  facial,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  would  have 
remained  unaffected.  Moreover,  and  this  was  the  most  important  feature,  the  electric 
reaction  was  distinctly  that  indicating  peripheral  paralysis.  When  the  facial  nerve  is 
paralyzed  from  central  disease,  it  is,  according  to  my  experience,  always  the  case  that  the 
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facial  muscles  relatQf  either  entirely  or  in  gremt  part,  thdr  power  of  beitig  eYCtCc4 1 
fitawiuhm.     On  the  other  haod,  the  absence  of  excitabiliiy  bj  faratlaism  am)  ilie  ( 
^erated  influence  of  inieiruptcd  voltdism  were  completely  chanctcrUiic  of  G»cUj 
y5ii  A  f figure.    \  advised,  and  it  was  agreed^  that  treatme tit  by  interrupted  ^-oltaiMis  \ 
be  employed. 

On  the  7th  March,  then,  nearly  three  months  after  the  &eUure,  thb  treatmai 
laenced,  and  afterwards  continoed  almost  daily  for  three  weeks.  Si5hrer'»  co 
fcnt  battery  was  employed*  at  first  four  cells  being  engaged,  then  «U»  and  fisiallj  df  li 
One  rheriphore  was  placed  on  the  check  at  the  point  where  the  facial  n«nre  bfcaka 
it*i  two  great  divisions,  and  the  other  at  various  parts  of  the  face;  bai  especially  i 
near  the  aia  of  the  noitrll.  The  current  thu*  employed  caused  vigorous  contractifMai  < 
many  muscles  afifecting  the  nostril  and  mouth.  At  other  times  one  rheopbore  ' 
plied  near  the  outer  canthus,  and  then  the  current  caused  contractions  of  the  oiInciiIi 
palpebrarum  muscle.  Each  sttiiog  occupied  about  twen^  minutes.  One  rheophore  1 
lifted  and  reapplied  at  tolerably  regular  intcrvaU  of  about  thirty  or  forty  in  the  1 
During  the  first  week  the  change  effected  by  this  treatment,  although  at  once  «|] 
was  not  very  marked ;  but  afterwards  improvement  was  noticed  daily.  On  March  ; 
when  the  patient  returned  into  the  country,  the  cheek  no  longer  bagged;  the  lower  1 
kept  cloiied,  instead  of  falling  and  showing.  a»  it  had  done,  tlie  lining  membrmtie,  orerl 
which  saliva  trickled  ;  the  eye  could  be  very  nearly  closed.  Nor  was  this  tmprtjve 
altogether  the  result  of  a  secondary  contracti<vin  equivalent  to  that  so  often  s<cfi  in  I 
paralyzed  muscles  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  for  a  very  considerable  j>ower  of  moving  ibe] 
mouth  by  voluntary  effort  returned.  The  ncnre<twigs  to  the  oc  dpi  to  frontalis  oiii£clie 
must,  1  think,  have  escaped  injury.  Kx  all  events,  when  I  tested  the  frontal  patt  of  thia 
mu^le  a  few  days  after  beginning  the  treatment  described^  I  found  that  it  responded 
readily  to  the  faradaic  current  when  one  rheophore  was  placed  over  the  emctgence  0/ 
the  portio  dura  and  the  other  on  the  muscle.  It  was  also  capable  of  being  contracted 
by  voluntary  eflfbrt.  Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  when  I  was  again,  on  May  2&lLt  \ 
1875,  summoned  to  see  this  patient  I  fuund  him  in  his  bedroom,  sittmg  up,  with  \\\\ 
back  to  the  light,  which  his  left  eye  was  quite  unable  to  tolerate.  So  much  phi^taphobia 
WAS  there  tliat  I  had  to  refrain  from  turning  his  face  to  the  window  whilst  I  examined 
htm.  The  left  eye  was  closed  by  ploi»ts  of  the  upper  lid,  but  the  patient  could,  by  a 
strong  voluntary  effort,  o|Tcn  it,  though  the  lid  im mediately  afterwards  fell.  Tbcru  waa 
intense  pain,  referred  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  also  pain,  together  with  tendernei^  on 
presnire.  upon  the  left  parietal  bone,  near  its  junction  wiih  the  frontaL  He  had  double 
vision*  the  images  being  crossed— that  to  hb  right  belonging  to  his  left  eye.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  confusion  and  giddmess  caused  by  this  diplopia,  he  was  wearing  a  sha4le 
over  the  left  eye.  I  found  that  there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  braaehcs  of  the 
left  oculo  motor  nerve,  going  to  the  levator  palpcbnt  superiorts,  the  internal,  superior* 
and  inferior  rectus  muscles.  It  seemed  that  the  patient  had  been  eapused  to  a  greal 
deal  of  domestic  trouble  and  anxiety,  with  the  result  that  his  appetite  and  digestion  I 
failed,  and  a  few  days  liefore  t  saw  him,  he  had  complained  of  double  vision.  It  ap> 
peared  also  that  st;veral  decayed  teeth,  which  had  l>een  troubling  him  fur  tome  lime.l 
interfered  with  his  power  of  taking  sufficient  nourishment*  I  advbed  some  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  seemed  to  have  a  good  result  as  far  as  the  pain  v^  the  eyel»aM  wat 
concerned.  A  fortntgh*  later,  however,  I  found  that,  wbiKt  he  had  ceased  to  feel  pa^a 
in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  before  referred  to  as  partial  had  be- 
come complete.  There  was  complete  ptosis,  and  absolute  inability  lo  turn  the  left  eye 
either  uijwanls,  downwards,  or  towards  the  nose.  The  symptom*  indicating  an  afietfkMt  ^ 
of  the  kft  third  nerve,  which  might  be  accompanied  or  caused  by  some  effusion  tn  IE 
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shcAth,  I  Advised  a  triml  of  iodide  of  jxitAiftium,  although  very  doubtful  whcttier  it  would 
be  tolemicd.  In  effect,  the  fir&i  dose  so  up^ct  tht  patient's  stomach  that  ht  could  not  be 
induced  to  Iry  nnoihcr,  And  Dr.  t'laync  then  jjrc3.cri^>ed  ftome  ijuinine,  tmrnonia,  and 
gcnlian.  This  aa*»wcre«l  very  well ;  the  a]i|>cuic  and  i^cncrAl  health  tmproved,  and  when 
the  patient  Came  to  town  on  July  7th«  1  found  htm  looking  much  better  than  he  had  been* 
There  was  ^^tttl,  ho\^evcr,  (>tu«iH  of  the  left  eyelid.  He  could,  when  rc(|uc^ted,  liU  ihe 
Ud  to  a  certain  extent  tiy  a  manifest  cflbrtt  but  it  was  imtnedtaiely  dropped.  The  vision 
of  this  eye  not  being  absolutely  occluded  by  the  state  of  the  ltd,  he  was  forced  to  cover 
it  with  a  shade,  an  otherwise  he  wan  so  embarrassed  by  diplopia  that  he  could  not  walk 
without  staggering.  I  found  the  recti  mu»ctes  greatly  wantin|r  in  power,  but  not,  I  think, 
quite  M)  incapable  »s  when  I  had  la^t  seen  him.  However,  the  eye  wa%  turned  outwards 
constantly,  and  althou^jh,  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort,  it  could  ^>c  carricil  a  very  little  way 
towards  the  no^,  and  a  still  less  distance  upwards  an*l  downwards,  it  wa«  practicallf 
fijied  in  a  condition  of  esterno.!  strabismus,  and  was  useless  for  optical  purposes. 

(luidctl  by  my  experience  of  the  result  of  inierrui>ted  voltAisni  in  the  facial  jiaraly^ta 
of  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  face  more  than  two  years  previously,  I  thought  it  likely,  now 
thai  acute  symptoms  had  subiiided,  thai  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  might  lead  to  good 
results  in  restoring  the  action  of  the  muMiles  of  the  cyebal)  which  were  paralyzed,  in- 
itructcd,  too,  by  former  experience,  1  felt  that  faradaism  was  not  the  treatment  proper 
for  the  cundilion.  The  musics  of  the  rij^dit  >»ide  of  the  face  had  (jutie  failed  t»  respond 
to  faradaism,  but  they  were  eacitcd  by  a  very  mild  voltaic  current  when  it  was  slowly 
intenupted.  So  it  seemed  hkely  that  a  mild  and  interrupted  voltaic  current  was  indi- 
cated in  the  present  condition,  The  best  mode  of  appl)nng  this  was  not  ^o  evideiiL 
When  metal  rhcophorcs  covered  with  wetted  kid  were  applied  to  the  closed  lid*,  and  a 
current  of  varying  strength  employed,  cither  the  clcctiic  influence  wm  unfcU  or  it  was 
painful  to  the  skin.  There  was  difficulty,  too,  lx>th  vriih  tlicse  rhcophorc«  and  at  hi  with 
sponges  in  applying  the  stimulus  exactly  where  )  wished  it*  1  now  bethought  me  of 
UAin};  the  hngcr  a^a  rheopliore,  and  tried  it  in  Ihe  following  manner:  An  aw^utant  having 
applied  to  the  patient's  left  temple  a  sp«>nge  rheopborc  connected  with  one  (it  was  not 
matLTial  which)  pole  of  a  Stdhrer's  constant  current  bauery,  I  grasped  tn  my  left  hand 
another  sponge  rheopluire  coming  from  the  other  pole,  and  then  applied  the  forefinger  of 
my  right  hand,  covered  with  a  single  thickness  of  muUtn  wetted  with  pore  water,  to  the 
right  utii>cr  eyelid  of  the  [latient.  The  Ijaitery  was  Wetm'*  t  KoveauaV),  which  had  con- 
siderably run  down,  so  that  it  was  perhaps  only  half  -  strength.  Cautiously  increasing  the 
lUiDiher  of  cells  (It  was  long  before  any  electric  seroation  waj»  felt),  I  found  that  the 
current  from  tietween  30  and  40  cells  could  be  vmpkiyed  in  thb  manner,  my  body, 
through  which  it  was  Wund  to  pai^»  offering  m  grtM  leiiitance,  and  serving  ineSecd  M  a 
rheostat.  The  application  was  made  through  ihf  closed  licl%.  The  finger  proved  an 
eaccedingly  convenient  rheophore.  I  could  apply  exactly  the  amount  of  pro*ure  desira- 
ble, and  could  rvach  pottions  of  the  (IoIk  which  it  would  have  lieen  exceedingly  difficult 
to  act  upon  in  any  other  manner.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  current  could  be  ifauged 
at  every  tn^ant.  That  which  wa*  employed  was  just  sufftcirnt  to  cau^  me  to  feel  a 
distinct  shock  in  the  knuckle  of  my  right  fore dnger  every  time  the  current  was  interrupted. 
Occasional  flashes  of  light  were  observed  by  the  patient^  but  he  felt  no  pain^  We  thought 
we  could  see  a  little  improvcineiit  in  power  after  the  fir^t  day's  application,  but  there  waa 
no  douN  of  this  at  all  at  the  dose  of  the  second  sifting.  Ncjt  to  weary  with  a  dailf 
record,  t  may  say  that  this  treatment  wa%  applierl  on  fifteen  occasions  in  all,  the  apptiea* 
ttons  extending  over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  The  time  occupied  at  each  silting  waa 
frrjm  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  A  daily  increase  in  (lowcr  of  the  muscle*  was  nuCrd.and 
when  the  patient  returned  home,  after  the  last  application,  he  was  al>*olutcly  wclL     The 
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lid  was  entirely  under  control,  and  the  movements  of  the  left  eye  were  in  every  respect 
perfect.  Of  course^  Ihereforc^  there  was  no  longer  any  double  mion,  und  the  use  of  the 
shftde  was  discarded.     The  patient  has  since  remained  quite  well. 

J^emarlis. — I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  jjravc<it  import,  as  regards  the 
prognoMS,  whether  a  paraJysts  of  the  facial  muscles  is  dia|»finscd  as  peripheral  or  as  dc* 
pending  on  a  lesion  of  the  centrnl  nervous  system.  The  importance  of  this  is  increased 
when  ihe  patient,  as  In  this  ca!»e,  is  a  man  who  has  passed  the  middle  period  of  life;  and 
becomes  intensified  when,  as  occurred  in  the  instance  which  1  have  described,  paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  face  is  followed  by  loss  of  power  in  certain  muscles  of  the  eye  on  th« 
opposite  side.  The  general  conditions,  the  patient's  age,  his  weak  state  of  health,  hb 
family  history,  all  combined  to  give  a  very  serious  aspect  to  his  case,  which  even  his 
comptete  recovery  would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  counterbalance.  For  it  is  quite  concciip- 
able  that  a  man  of  this  age,  and  with  such  a  history,  might  suiTcr  from  a  central  nervous 
lesiou,  possibly  small  hsemoirh ages,  which  could  be  repaired, and  the  paralytic  symptoms 
be  i/>sp  fatto  removed,  and  yet  that  he  might  be  left  in  a  state  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
repetition  of  attacks  which  might  ai  any  moment  involve  districts  where  the  occurrence 
of  lesion  would  have  a  serious  influence  upon  life.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  uf  ihii 
patient's  complete  recovery  does  not  of  itself  bear  conclusive  testimony  to  the  (Krripheral 
character  of  the  affections  from  which  he  suffered.  The  cicclric  reaction,  however,  of 
the  facial  muscles  paralyzed  in  the  first  attack  lends  complementary  evidence  of  a  kind 
sufficient,  I  believe,  to  enable  us  to  say  that  not  only  was  that  attack  ceiiainly  dependent 
upon  a  lesion  of  some  part  of  the  facial  nerve,  not  of  the  nervous  centre,  Imt  that  tn  all 
probability  the  second  attack  was  of  !»imilar  character,  Eitperiencc,  which  by  this  lime 
has  been  sufficiently  universal  to  make  its  results  positive,  teaches  us  tliat  when  there  i% 
paralysis  of  facial  mu^scles,  and  these  a  few  hours  after  the  attack  show  a  diminutioii« 
rapidly  going  on  to  an  entire  abolition  of  contractility  on  exposure  to  induced  cxtn 
whilst  conlractiliiy  is  effected  with  abnormal  facility  by  the  interrupted  voltaic  curretil,^ 
the  lesion  is  not  a  central  one,  but  involves  some  portion  of  the  portio-dura  nerve*  I 
have  seen  no  ejicepiion  to  this  rule.  The  lesion  may  result  from  cold,  from  wound  of 
the  nerve,  or  from  compression,  but  it  is  always  a  lesion  of  the  nerve,  and  not  of  the 
nervous  centre.  It  was  with  great  confidence,  therefore,  that  when  the  test  appHcattons 
of  the  induced  and  voltaic  currents  in  this  case  were  followed  by  the  results  described,  I 
pronounced  the  facial  |>;inilysis  to  be  of  peripheral  origin.  When,  in  pruces.*  of  itme,  tli 
second  attack  occurred,  involving  on  this  occasion  the  oculo  motor  nerve  of  the  o^fposill 
side,  although  in  the  nature  of  things  the  application  uf  electrical  testing  was  not  pn 
cable,  it  W3S  not  unreasonal>lc  to  infer  that  this  also  depended  upon  a  similar  cause 
that  which  had  caused  facial  paralysis  two  years  previously,  especially  as  isolated  fionjy 
of  one  tkculo-motor  uerve  is  almcvst  always  peripheral.  I  ought  csj»ecially  to  bay  th 
there  was  good  reason  to  exclude  the  probability  nf  syphilis  in  this  case,  and  that  there 
has  not  been  any  sign  of  gout.  My  prognosis  was  accordmgly  favorable,  as  regards  the 
question  of  the  site  of  the  lesion,  although  I  could  not  properly  give  any  decided  upinioQ 
upon  the  question  whether  the  paralysis  would  be  recovered  from  or  remain  pemuine 
I  inclined,  however,  to  the  mi>re  favorable  view ^  and  thought  that  electrical  UratmeD 
would  be  likely  to  assist  recovery. 

The  voltaic  instead  of  the  faradatc  current  was  chosen,  then,  becAuse  the  paralyiis  of 
the  eye  muncles,  like  that  of  the  facial  musics,  was  deemed  to  be  of  peripheral  character. 
It  secmfi  likely,  especially  from  the  researches  of  Schiff,  that  induced  currents  do  not 
deterroine  directly  the  contraction  of  muscles,  but  only  act  through  the  medium  of  tiic 
intrm-muscular  nerves.  When  these  are  damaged,  as  by  the  intluence  of  cold,  the  power 
of  causing  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  fnradaism  ceasea.     Not  so,  however^  aa  regaida 
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the  interrupted  voltaic  current,  the  influence  of  which  is  now  much  more  marked  than  it 
is  in  healthy  striated  muscle.  Dr.  Onimus,  of  Paris,  in  some  interesting  papers  which 
have  lately  appeared,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  the 
muscles,  although  they  <lo  not  atrophy,  pass  into  a  condition  in  which  the  contractile  sub- 
stance resembles  rather  smooth  muscular  fibre  or  protoplasm  than  normal  striated  muscle. 
He  reminds  us  that  continuous  currents  have  a  much  more  marked  action  upon  smooth 
fibres  than  induced  currents,  and  to  provoke  the  contraction  of  the  unstriated  fibres  a 
current  of  much  less  intensity  is  required  than  for  striated  muscles.  And  as  with  normal 
smooth  fibres,  so  also  with  those  .striated  fibres  which,  from  an  injury  to  the  intra-muscular 
nerves,  have  acquired  much  of  the  character  of  smooth  muscular  fibre.  In  this  mode, 
Dr.  Onimus  explains  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  action  of  the  induced  current 
and  that  of  voltaism  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  as  well  as  the  curious  fact  that  the  voltaic 
current  acts  much  more  energetically  in  such  ca>>es  than  in  the  healthy  condition.  In  the 
case  above  related,  it  seems  probable  that  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  distributed  to  the 
muscles,  and  not  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  itself,  were  affected.  For  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  escaped,  and  this  omission,  which  is  easily  explained  if  the  lesion  be  supposed  to 
be  located  in  a  number  of  nervous  twigs,  some  of  which  elude  the  hurtful  influence, 
presents  considerable  difficulty  if  we  imagine  an  injury  to  the  trunk  it.self.  Moreover, 
the  sense  of  taste  was  preserved  on  the  affected  side,  which  suggested  that  the  lesion  was 
at  least  beyond  the  point  where  the  chorda  tympani  is  given  off.  The  impairment  of  the 
cutaneous  sensibility,  which  was  certainly  more  marked  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  finding 
it  in  such  cases  (there  is  often  a  little  numbness),  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  a  localized 
influence  upon  the  branches  of  the  sensory  nerve  (fifth)  similar  to  that  exerted  upon  those 
of  the  |X)rtio  dura.  The  exact  effect  uiwn  the  muscles,  which  was  brought  about  rapidly 
by  the  influence  of  voltaism,  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  explain.  It  would  seem — ^and  this 
point  is  extremely  interesting — that  if  we  cut  off  the  influence  of  the  will  from  striated 
muscular  fibre,  the  structure  tends  to  degrade,  and,  as  regards  its  function,  passes  into  a 
state  closely  resembling  that  which  is  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre.  The 
resemblance  is  threefold :  the  fibre  is  no  longer  contracted  by  the  influence  of  the  will ; 
it  is  acted  upon  by  volt.iism  when  faradaism  fails  to  affect  it ;  and  the  action  of  voltaism 
upon  it  is  much  more  marked  than  upon  healthy  striated  muscle.  Apparently  the  effect 
of  applying  voltaic  currents  to  muscular  fibre  so  degraded  is  to  lead  it  back  to  its  normal 
condition.  It  often  happens,  as  it  did  in  this  case,  that  the  will  acquires  its  power  to 
cause  contractit»n  of  the  recovering  muscles  before  they  will  respond  to  the  influence  of 
the  induced  current,  but  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  abnormally  excited  by  voltaism. 
When  this  occurs,  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  faradaism  will  be 
able  to  exert  its  ordinary  stimulating  power  once  more.  >Mien  I  last  tested  this  gentle- 
man's facial  muscles,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  found  that  voluntary  power  over  them  was 
restored  |)erhaps  to  three -(quarters  of  the  normal  extent,  that  interru]>ted  voltaism  affected 
the  injured  in  no  higher  degree  than  the  uninjured  side,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
induce<l  current  had  again  become  manifest,  though  not  quite  perfectly.  I  suppose  that 
voltaism  replaced  the  action  of  the  will,  as  far  as  concerned  the  preservation  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  till  such  time  as  the  intra-muscular  nerves  had  recovered  and  allowed 
the  passage  of  the  volitional  influence.  The  circumstance  that  the  face  has  not  entirely 
recoveretl  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  injury  to  some  of  the  muscular  nerves  having  been 
irre{>arable.  There  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  such  examples  as  this,  which  requires 
one  to  fall  Itack  upon  an  electrolytic  action  of  voltaism  upon  the  constituents  of  the  nerve- 
trunk  to  account  for  phenomena  which  are  to  be  explained  more  easily  in  the  manner 
described.  I  think  that  the  very  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  oculo-motor  palsy  (in  the  second 
attack)  under  the  influence  of  voltaism  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  lesion  in  this,  as  in  the 
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Other  p«jiJytic  seij^ire,  was  of  ■  superficUl  character.  The  injury  at  the  lisne  electrical 
trr^tmcnt  wms  ctimnicnceil  w*»  probably  to  a  gr^at  cutciit  repairc^l.  Jiat  the  muscles  which 
had  bctrn  cut  off  for  a  long  lime  from  the  itimulaiiug  intiucnce  of  the  wul  had  degraded  i 
into  a  state  Ji))priiachi»j^  that  of  involuntary  mtuvculoi  ^bre,  and  were  incapatde,  thereforei 
of  being  act«rd  upon  by  volition  to  any  rfTcctive  purpose.  Tbc  few  applicAt^ons  of  voltai^m 
mtorcii  the  muscular  6brei  to  their  nalural  conditioiL,  &nd  they  became  buth  physic&Uy 
and  met^(4ty«ical]y  ••  voluntary.** 

Tbc  use  of  the  hand  as  a  rhcophore  is  oot  new.  It  has  been  employed  by  inajiy  for 
the  ap(>lication  of  faradaisro,  especially  to  the  sptnAl  culumn.  Bui,  a^  far  a$»  I  am  aware, 
the  tue  of  the  finger  In  the  manner  deMrrfibed  for  applying  interrupted  voltaism  to  the  eye 
tiiiiacle«  is  novel.  It  is  ceruinly  very  convenient.  What  we  want  in  &uch  a  c^ae  is  a 
laqp  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tcn«^>on»  and  this  b»  I  think.  es{»ecidty  well  arrived  at 
by  tnterpoMiig  the  opcmtor*s  body  in  the  coor&e  of  the  current*  ajul  employing  a  coiisid> 
erabte  numtier  of  celts. 


Respecting  the  treatment  of  cer^tn  forms  of  paralysis  by  galvan- 
ization and  faradization^  Dn  Julius  Althaus,  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  London,  says : 

[Tlicrc  arc  only  two  form*  of  current  required  for  thera|.»cutic  purpuses,  vix..  the  induced 
or  intemtjitcd  electro-magnrtic  and  the  continuous  gnlviinic  current,  the  methodicaJ  em- 
ployment of  which  has  been  termed  respectively  **  faraditation  and  galvanization.** 
Frictional  electricUy  posse&ses  no  |>eculiar  advantages,  while  the  magnefo-electric  cotT^ent 
i%  decidedly  inferior  to  the  electro-magnetic] 

The  double-*  urrent  induction  machine  and  the  modificition  of  DaniclFs  battery,  both 
am^rticicd  according  to  my  directions  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  the  firm  of  Mc^rs,  ElUuti  Bn>. 
tbers,  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  the  Stmnd,  arc  suffidtnt  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
former  of  these  apparatuses  Is  simikr  to  the  indutriion  machines  which  are  now  in  gen- 
eral use  on  the  Continent,  whilst  the  constant  Viattery  ju-^  mentioned  is,  for  bea^uty  and 
efficiency  of  arrangement,  superior  to  any  that  have  hitherto  been  contrived.  In  those 
constant  lotteries  which  have  until  now  been  utied  by  medical  men,  the  great  <lrawback 
has  been  the  prewnce  either  of  nitric^  sulphuric,  or  chromic  acid,  which  not  only  after  a 
lime  destroy  the  battery,  but  also  entail  considerable  variations  in  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent and  much  loss  uf  lime  on  ihe  part  of  the  operator.  It  was,  ihcrerore,  desirable.  In 
the  construction  of  a  battei7  suited  for  medical  practice,  to  dispense  with  acids  altogether 
in  order  to  render  the  current  as  constant  as  po&siible  and  to  avoid  inconvenience  and  rns;s 
of  time.  For  these  reasons  the  machine  mentioned  is  only  charged  with  water  and  a 
ftotuiiou  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  the  result  that,  after  having  been  once  put  into  action, 
■  cnn!^tnnl  current  b  obtained  which  continues  reliable  for  al)OUt  fii  months,  even  if  the 
battery  i;^  daily  used.  No  acid  being  present,  the  ca«t  fine  cannot  be  destroyed,  and 
remains  quite  unchanged.  After  the  lapse  of  the  period  mentioned  the  deposat  of  cop- 
per must  be  removed  from  the  zinc  plates  and  a  fresh  solution  of  snl|ihate  of  copper  be 
substituted.  If  this  be  occasionally  repeated  the  l>aitery  will  Ust  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  moHt  constant  batteries,  when  daily  used,  are  destroyed  in  about  a  twelvemonth, 
and  some  even  in  so  short  a  spnce  as  six  weeks.  Another  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  acid  in  this  battery  is  that  the  current  gains  in  quantity  while  it  lo&es  in  tension, 
&nd  can,  on  this  account,  be  safely  used  for  aciing  on  the  centres^  of  tlte  nervous 
syitiem. 

The  physical  relations  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  effects  of  the  continuous 
and  the  intemipted  current  are  widely  different  from  one  another,  and  it  nuiy«  therelare« 
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be  inferred  that  each  one  of  them  has  also  its  own  special  sphere  of  action  in  therapeutics. 
.The  continuous  current,  which  is  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  heterogeneous 
conducting  bodies,  moves  always  in  the  same  direction  and  has  considerable  chemical 
effects,  as  it  easily  decomposes  water  and  saline  solutions,  oxygen  and  acids  being  attracted 
to  the  positive  pole,  while  hydrogen  and  alkalies  accumulate  at  the  negative  pole.  In« 
duction  currents,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  instantaneous  duration,  move  alternately  in  con- 
trary directions,  and  have,  therefore,  only  a  slight  chemical  action,  for,  as  each  wire 
serves  alternately  as  positive  and  negative  pole,  their  chemical  effects  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  neutralized  as  soon  as  produced.  As  regards  the  difference  in  the  physiological 
action  of  the  two  currents,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
induced  current  only  acts  on  the  parts  directly  submitted  to  its  influence  unless  a  very  high 
power  be  used^  while  the  continuous  current^  by  reflex  action^  also  affects  distant  parts f 
and  more  especially  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system.  As  this  is  a  new  proposition,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  adduce  proofs  in  order  to  establish  its  correctness. 

If  the  induced  current  is,  by  moistened  conductors,  applied  to  the  face,  it  causes  a 
peculiar  sensation  and  contraction  of  the  muscles,  while  the  continuous  current,  if  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  not  only  causes  a  peculiar  sensation  and  a  contraction  ofthe  muscles 
both  at  its  commencement  and  at  its  cessation,  but  also  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  and  if  the 
current  he  one  of  some  force,  even  sickness,  giddiness,  and  fainting  may  ensue.  These 
latter  phenomena,  which  are  caused  at  whatever  part  of  the  face  or  nape  of  the  neck  the 
current  may  have  been  applied,  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  physiological 
transmission  of  part  of  the  current  to  the  encephalon.  There  are  also  facts  to  prove  that 
the  continuous  current  has  a  physiological  action  on  the  spinal  cord  and  the  sympathetic 
nerve  if  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  back  by  moistened  conductors.  Thus  we  may  often 
cause  the  iris  to  contract  by  directing  a  current  of  large  quantity  to  the  lower  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  vertebra;,  showing  that  there  is  physiological  transmission  of  part  of  the 
current  to  the  cilio-spinal  region  of  the  cord  and  the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic which  preside  over  the  functions  of  the  iris.  Again,  by  applying  a  continuous 
current  to  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  we  may  cause  a  glow  in  the  legs  and  feet  with- 
out any  direct  application  to  these  latter,  showing  that  the  influence  on  animal  tempera- 
ture, which  M.  Claude  liernard  and  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  have  proved  to  belong  to  the 
sympathetic,  is  brought  into  play  by  the  application  of  the  continuous  current.  These 
facts  would  appear  sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  with  which  I 
started,  viz.,  that  the  continuous  current  is  capable  of  influencing,  by  reflex  action,  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  system, — both  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic,  while  the  induced 
or  interrupted  current  has  no  distant,  but  only  local  and  immediate  effects. 

The  therapeutical  experience  I  have  gained  in  various  forms  of  paralysis  with  both 
kinds  of  current,  entirely  coincides  with  these  physiological  premises.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  interrupted  current  proves  useful  in  local  paralysis,  due  to  injury  of  the  mo- 
tor nerves  and  muscles,  to  pressure,  rheumatic  effusions,  poisoning  by  lead,  etc.,  but 
can  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  paralysis  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  only 
after  the  original  lesion  has  subsided,  and  in  reflex  paralysis  only  after  the  irritation  in 
the  spinal  cord  has  passed  off.  The  continuous  current,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
efficient  in  certain  forms  of  paralysis  due  to  affections  of  the  nervous  centres,  more 
es|)ecially  in  those  cases  which  are  caused  by  effusion  in  the  spinal  canal  and  incipient 
softening  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  in  most  instances  of  reflex  paralysis  where  irritation  of 
the  cord  is  still  present. 

[The  author  illustrates  the  therapeutical  use  of  galvanization  and  faradization  in  par- 
alytic diseases  by  a  short  series  of  cases  which  have  been  under  his  care  in  private 
and  hospital  practice.] 
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L   FA]IA0l7JiTtOIf. 

I .   Ctrt^rmf  /**irtfAyf r/.— 'FamJirttiftn  is  useful  in  ca.'kcs  of  hcmipJegia  nh^T  the  comple 
formation  of  the  apopkttic  cy%\,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  imUtion  wiihin  the 
ntuna ;  where  the  S|)ccch  is  little  or  not  alTected  ;  where  there  is  not  mach  or  no  mmca- 
Ur  rigidity,  but  v  Here  the  ^rm  ami  leg  remain  neiirly  or  entirely  useless. 

Cau^ — A  gentleman,  ogeti  45,  had  an  dtUck  of  hemiplegiji  of  the  ri^hi  side,  in  June, 
1863*  I  ws^  co«i!^uUrd  in  Aj^il,  1864,  when  there  was  complete  loss  of  power  in  the 
«rm  ftnd  only  slight  recovery  of  power  in  the  Icg»  the  patient  being  just  able  to  walk  a 
ihorl  iltsljince  with  the  aid  of  an^Jther  person's  arm,  Arttculattun  salii^^ictnry  \  no  ng%d\ty\ 
nutrition  In  panlyied  limbs  much  below  par,  Famtli ration  fnr  six  weeks,  after  whi< 
the  patient  could  write,  dress,  and  feed  himself,  and  walk  a  couple  of  mile&,  with  the  aid 
of  a  (ttickf  without  much  inconvenience. 

a.  /*ata/rns  &/  tkt  Portia  Dura. — Where  this  b  due  to  rheumatic  effusions  in  the 
Siheath  of  the  facial  portion  of  the  nerve  or  in  the  muKcles  themselves,  faradisation  is 
m  very  certain  remedy ,  more  ctpecialty  where  the  conCnciiUty  of  the  muscles  is  ]o»t 
or  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  intracraniaJ  portion  of  the  nerve  is  suf* 
fering,  a  continuous  current  of  low  tension  (from  five  lo  fifteen  cells  of  ibe  batiesy 
previously  dcscTil>cd|  proves  more  U'^eful.  This  latter  often  causes  coacmetiaiLs  of  the 
muscles  where  a  powerfully  induced  current  fails  to  do  so. 

Cask, — A  lady,  age«l  42,  was  affected  with  left  facial  paralysis  in  Jannnrj*  1862. 
She  consulted  me  four  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  arfectiuo,  wbefi  the  only 
muscles  which  had  recovered  their  tone,  to  a  certain  e^tenl,  were  the  frontal  and  cnr- 
rugaior,  but  all  others  were  still  completely  paralyied.  Uvula  straight;  no  deafness^ 
Famditntion  ft>r  a  fortnight.  Improvement  afler  the  first  operation.  Cure  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week. 

1  have  trealett  a  number  of  cases  of  intracranial  paralysis  of  the  portio  d«rs  hf  tlk 
aid  of  the  continuous  current,  but  a*  in  every  one  of  Uiem  other  active  remedies  wese 
admiutj^tcred  at  the  same  tune,  I  will  not  give  any  particulats,  but  merely  say  tJiat 
there  was  no  doiilH  «tI>ouI  the  beneficial  effect  of  galvanization  in  these  cases,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  gradual  recovery  of  power,  but  also  to  the  relief  of  pain,  which 
is  scarcely  ever  absent. 

J.  Jiktumati(  Parafyfis* — Otfes  nf  Iom  of  power  in  the  evtremities^  arising  from 
exp«)sufe  to  ilamp  and  cold,  even  if  of  a  severe  kind  and  of  long  standing,  are  gen- 
erally cured  by  farad ixali on,  which  also  relieve*  tJlA  muscuUr  patns,  which  are  some^ 
times  very  severe. 

Cask. — A  gentleman,  aged  37,  having  been  much  given  to  fishing  and  hunting,  suflered 
for  three  years  from  graat  jiain  and  loss  of  power  in  \hti  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  es* 
Irenitties,  which  he  himscll  attributes  to  continual  exposure  lo  the  weather.  I  saw  him 
in  Octolicr,  1858,  when  there  wa«  much  wasting  o\  muscular  tissue,  espectajly  in  the 
right  deltoid  and  the  extensors  on  the  back  of  the  forearm.  No  signs  of  ccnirAl  disease- 
The  unne  h.is  been  very  thick,  but  is  now  normal.  After  five  week*'  faradisation  the 
patient  recovered, 

4.  Par^Iyiu  frsm  PresiHre  &n  A^fn^us  PUxusfi, — Cases  of  J--^  ...  |M>vrcr  from  con- 
tinued pre'isurc,  especially  of  the  head  on  the  arm  dunng  Snlokicatton  either  by  chloro- 
form or  alcohol,  are  generally  cumble  by  faradiration. 

Casm.*— A  lady,  aged  twenty  three,  had  her  6rst  confinement  in  Novembert  1864,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  While  in  this  con* 
dition  her  head  rested  heavily  on  the  left  arm,  and  pressed  so  much  on  the  brachial  pleaus 
that  a  number  of  muscles  animated  by  the  latter  became  entirely  paralysed,  there  bcizig 
also  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  left  arm.     I   saw  her  in  January,  1865.     The  affeciioii 
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was  most  severe  in  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  the  patient  being  quite  unable  to  lift  the 
wrist,  which  was  much  swollen,  and  had  to  be  bound  up  with  a  splint.  As  she  also 
complained  of  great  weakness  in  the  other  limbs  and  the  back,  I  combined  the  use  of  a 
continuous  current  of  Bfty  cells  to  the  spine,  with  faradization  of  the  left  shoulder  and 
arm.  After  six  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  patient  felt  very  much  stronger  generally, 
and  had  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  the  left  arm. 

5.  Pat  alysis  from  JnUrrupted  Continuity  between  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Motor  Nerves 
(Dr.  Marshall  Halts  Spinal  Paralysis). — Where  the  connection  of  motor  nerves  with 
the  spinal  cord  has,  by  external  violence,  been  interrupted,  a  period  varying  from  six 
to  twelve  months  is  required  for  re-establishiug  nervous  conduction.  The  two  cases  re- 
cently publiNhed  by  MM.  N61aton  and  Laugier,  which  would  seem  to  throw  doubts  upon 
this  point,  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficient  to  make  us  give  up  the  above  proposition, 
which  has  been  deduced  from  most  careful  clinical  observation  of  a  very  large  number 
of  cases,  as  well  as  from  physiological  experiments  on  animals.  Experience  shows  that 
faradization  soon  or  immediately  after  such  accidents  is  useless,  and  does  not  even  pre- 
vent atrophy  of  the  muscles  deprived  of  their  connection  with  the  cord.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  resorted  to  from  six  to  twt  Ive  months  after  the  accident,  faradization  frequently 
restores  the  power  to  the  paralyzed  muscles. 

Case. — A  porter,  aged  thirty-two,  suffered  compound  fracture  of  the  right  arm  and 
other  injuries  from  lieing  run  over  by  a  van  in  I")eceml)er,  i860.  After  three  months  the 
fracture  was  healed  but  the  arm  remained  useless.  He  was  sent  to  me  in  May,  1 861, 
when  I  found  complete  anx^>thcsia,  paralysis,  atrophy,  and  loss  of  electric  contractility 
of  the  muscles  from  the  acromion  downwards.  I  recommended  him  to  do  nothing  for 
three  months,  and  then  to  present  himself  again.  This  he  did  in  the  October  following, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition.  I  then  commenced  the  faradaic 
treatment,  and  after  aI)out  four  months,  the  patient  attending  every  other  day,  he  had,  to 
a  great  extent,  recovered  the  use  of  the  arm,  although  it  was  still  much  weaker  than  pre- 
vious to  the  accident. 

6.  Reflex  of  Paralysis. — In  cases  of  this  kind,  faradization  proves  beneficial  after  the 
irritation  which,  by  its  transmission  to  the  spinal  cord,  caused  the  paralysis,  has  subsided, 
but  where  paralysis  nevertheless  continues.  In  other  cases  faradization  or  galvanization 
may  remove  the  irritation,  and  thus  prove  curative.  For  cases  sec  my  work  on  Paraly- 
sis, Neuralgia,  etc.,  pp.  155-158. 

7.  Hysterical  Paralysis. — Where  this  affection  occurs  in  only  one  limb,  or  a  par- 
ticular set  of  muscles,  faradization  of  the  suffering  parts  is  of  use,  but  where  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  or  general  paralysis,  galvanization  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  more  effectual.  (See  a  case  of  this  description  in  the  Lancet  for  February  i8th, 
1865.  p.  175.) 

8.  Lead-Palsy. — In  paralysis  from  poisoning  by  lead,  good  results  are  generally 
obtained  by  faradization,  even  in  severe  cases,  and  after  muscular  atrophy  has  set  in. 

Case. — A  painter,  aged  thirty-three,  had  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  suffered  from 
weakness  of  sight,  colics,  and  dropping  of  both  wrisits.  He  had  had  a  long  course  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  under  which  he  somewhat  improved,  but  not  one  of  the  symptoms 
was  entirely  removed.  I  saw  him  in  November,  1864,  and  treated  him  by  galvanization 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  abdomen,  and  faradization  of  the  suflfering  muscles.  Within  a 
month  he  was  so  much  improved  that  he  could  be  discharged. 

9.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy, — There  are  two  forms  of  this  disease — viz. :  the 
partial,  which  begins  in  the  hand  or  the  shoulder,  and  does  not  affect  any  muscles  but 
those  of  the  upper  extremities;  and  the  general  form,  which  may  destroy  nearly  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  throughout  the  body,  and  is  mostly  fatal.    Cases  of  the  former  aflec- 
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t3:t  ir*  nniCi*  ':t  fi-x- .raii:--  :  xai  ptri   :•'  r:«  iir'S'  irtif  aar  "r<  rra^fecxr^y 

Ki'jzzjLi  -Ijt  i5i-rD:i  sirta-i  ::  ir*  :  ctarz.  tii  '•■i-fJ.  iz.i  ie  "»»?  lisa  rain*  sxo^he  ts 
f-.-Ii;-«-  rj  g^^lrTS/*"*  H*  -m^tA  -^rr  ::=.>*  ^  I>*-:*^":ig.  imjl  wi^x  I  >:«^i  A»,y&.i 
cf  n:.«c  ::'ii*  =:lsc1*<  r"  11  *  '-i--  i-7*"i^  *irr:=.Ti.     Fir»±.rEi':a5;caear>  £-«*  -*^^*^*^ 

I',  lii  >ir=rarj:«i- 

12.  fz^z.'pn:  :':if  #';.%£.'  Jv- i:. — As    It    M:-tr"    \Cr-"<'^-a*  2aa  JTr'y  ra^^>>&ec  a 
r^TLT^tr  ::'  :xs»  c*  1;  i-ir-i  ii*  t:  x  zarzlTn:  r:ri.T  r-i  :<  ±.-*  *:cxl  r^cis,  X3»i  -rr~rTr 
fiJ!>  rrcLTi-i  17  :L.-id-:ur.:z-  I  «-^  rzlj  ixj  ih^  =.7  exT^r^iUSt  ;i  :i»  pa^Ttra  ar  lUe 


jAiTOf:z.\T--y. 


Ixj.-.-r  13.. z.  ^:ijr'.«.  ir.i  n:-*.:ili.'  ^^11:7.  I  x":s-i  r  ■>:«!  r"-*"-=^  rx?ef  c*:"  tr»  ittcrrjw. 
::-•:.  i»  x  f'trj  zt  :•:'  :r.r=  ■»}:  :b  r^i*  fL.^*-  --i-r  nj  =:C:*-  :ti«r  .gacigs  vcre 
ai=.:r..-:*rei  x:  'J:*  ni:i:±  t.:zt,  T**  :o^.--:i.?  ::irr^"  .*  ..4.«»-s<  :jier:xl  :r  cx«*  «i^ 
Oct  ra  r.  x--:  -tx-^.  ":c:  nr.;::  ':.t  ^zt-i:\  1-  =.-:!  x5rr:*i  uzi  tis  rurxlrs*  c^f  xrai  rad 
]*g  c'.-!:r.-ti :  xr.t  ::  cm  ':■*  5^:'t-T  r— :":T*i  1'.;  -  ai  =r:c-i*  xr:«r  x  «ir,ins. 

Sixth  .VrrTiT.'.  jib/  .••;^?  /r::. — Ir.  •.i^?<  c :- 1  iirr-.  *i*r  ::' li'Sr  xrr  ixas^-i  rr  ercfrbalac 
C;->:i^,  iT-t  :--T  -.--  .-i  :-rr*-:.  ;-_■::  «-l 7  1-  i  Cr-:"i  i;:!:::.  =j.t  zr-i^ce  T^ry  «ri- 
:-•  re- ■->_;.  F'.rti-i  r.-.;  :.:t  ::'  ._:i  ri^^.  -.;  r  tr-  lillr  ::'  li*  r-irrsrv  xr-  ;;i-c 
«:r  i.tt:,  1- :  *>.•:  T-ritxr-  =::;-':  :rt  .zr*  >1  r: :  ^.r  "  -  -  tz.i  >-r:=^  xtt.  :x:i  v^*  c^'t 
':-.  hirrr..  Ar  i^I*  ir.:  t.L'.'Z'z.'z  z '-'.'--  '-'■  '-t  ri:  n*  ";  I  *  r*i=.fLk:  :•:*  V.-::^x, 
ciy  -.t  f-  -,-  :  1-  V:r.  •  iritfr  -  .-•' ■  ;.-r  i' z^"  C  -  ':* :  "    . .-/.  : >:j.  \:\   x  ,  rur:  .  .  r    17. 

t:r.-_>.Ti  T.*  .r.  I»-:*:r.-.-rr.  iv\i.  Tr.rrt  -yzrr  ~-ir>  tiir  >;—:.*:=*  sic-  :-^  :-.;  >i>- 
p::; -n  .fi-:^:ri;:  :>ri--i:.  Gi'v;-.:i:: :-  :y  ^^r  ;±;!-.  •-  Z::c  -:rs  :ia=  iaJf  i  saitt- 
Lt*  «:r  •.-*.     W,::.  r.  thr  frr:^*.:  h*  h^i   ri::-.  ;rr:  :hi  r-i-cr   :v-r  ih.<  e^ti.-d,  xl- 

A  '.:i.:y.  i;:*  :  :'  r.y-r'.t.  f_~-r-:  i  ::.rr.  ~-.  :t  1-;-  ::*:"-;  r--.:  ^t;.  >r*  wxs  ■■th-rrwse 
ir.  g--*:  hTil-'-..  ar. :  u-s'.t:  a::  •--.:  r'lrv::?  i5-.r:  r.  >-r  mi-  *^"  ::  =r  .2  >^lv, 
lS<2.  Gi  "kir  r.i:.  r.  *y  tr.ret  :t  1'  :f  £_:.>?:.>  :  1::* -7. -»;:>.  :=:~tf-:-Ur  .— 7r:»e=.enl 
d= rir  g  r h  *  :'.  r "t  .  t -.  rx* :  r. .     >':.  r  ' t  •':  t .  ■»  r.  I'tz r  •'  _r  :  r<  -x: .  r_- .  —  - ;h  \z:.  jr.  ■*  e  i. 

n:!!*  rr.iv  '■  -t  o-  tiir.e  :  r  y  ■'  *  17 :  ^::it. :  r.  ■: :'  x  :■■  ■•  zz:J.  c ;  r:;--^ :  «-  c-rrcr:.  o*"  "r.  =:  *-"rr 
t'j  X  h--.  :r*  i  :t!l*  o:'  I/an:-!!  *  -iftr)-.  :-  '-.e  57  -;  >-;>. -.'r^cri:  o-*,  »itc  jui^:  u-i% 
pptrfrcf:.  tv.ier.tly  cxerc:-c  x  <1  r.:'  .r*"-rr,:t  r.  :"r.t  -.tr.v.rr.  vf  2in.cs  rrarer.  In 
the  Ix:e 'tifcCi '^  ft  i'.e  ■:.>'.  rder — that  i'.  -*-fr  x.t-il  -i->:r^ct:.s  ::*  scr*:^j  :r:x::er  has 
taken  plxct— of  c-.-ri*  co  r<nzni  can  :<  iLtiin^  :. 

Dr.  Drescher,  of  Reinerz,  reports  in  the  AJ*£^€^Kz-:k^  Jfi-JirzKzsi-Jltr 
Cintral'Zi'itung^  for  January-  22d,  1S6S,  a  case  of  the  reco\"er>-  of  a 
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man  struck  by  lightning,  in  which  very  singular  markings  were  pro- 
duced on  the  body  by  the  lightning. 

The  man  was  sitting  with  his  hack  against  a  wall.  When  struck,  he  sank  unconscious 
to  the  ground,  and  seven  minutes  afterwards,  when  first  seen  hy  Dr.  Drescher,  he  had 
ceased  breathing  entirely,  and  his  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible.  The  skin  was  cold, 
the  countenance  pale,  the  eyes  half  closed,  and  the  mouth  open.  Frictions  were  made 
on  the  face,  neck,  breast,  and  back ;  and  a  vein  was  opened,  from  which  blood  flowed, 
although  at  first  very  slowly.  The  first  obvious  respiration  was  now  made,  and  gradu- 
ally the  skin  became  warmer,  and  color  returned  to  the  face.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
accident,  the  patient  began  to  moan,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  fully  recovered 
consciousness,  but  was  unable  to  swallow  or  to  speak  above  his  breath  for  half  an  hour 
more. 

He  now  began  to  suffer  the  most  violent  pains,  accompanied  by  intermittent  convulsive 
movements  in  the  flexors  of  the  extremities.  These  gradually,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
fixed  themselves  in  the  forearms,  and  wrung  from  the  patient  loud  screams.  He  described 
the  feeling  to  be  as  if  his  arms  were  Inring  torn  off  at  the  cUww.  These  pains  were  worse 
first  in  one  arm  and  then  in  the  other,  but  finally  fixed  themselves  in  the  left  arm,  l)ecame 
endurable,  and  at  last  ceased  almost  entirely  after  alx)ut  thirty-six  hours,  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  general  sensibility  of  the  skin  diminished. 

During  eight  years  before,  the  patient  had  at  intervals  suffered  from  an  obstinate  in- 
termittent fever,  from  which,  however,  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  entirely  free ;  but 
eight  hours  after  having  been  struck  by  lightning,  he  had  a  regular  attack,  which  was 
relocated  two  days  afterward,  at  which  time  the  pains  in  the  forearm  returned  with  con- 
siderable violence. 

Quinia,  morphia,  and  wine  were  the  principal  medicines  given. 

The  marks  on  the  btxly  l>cgan  at  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  from  which  they  spread  in 
four  directions.     Two  branches  passed  around  the  neck,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other 


on  the  other,  gave  off  branches  on  each  shoulder,  and  then  spread  themselves  all  over 
the  thorax ;  two  other  branches  went  over  the  scapulae  towards  the  axills. 

All  the  lesser  branches  had  a  downward  ami  outward  direction.  The  color  was  a  cop- 
pery brown,  which  from  time  to  time  changed  to  one  a  little  lighter. 

From  the  sacrum  another  line,  an  inch  wide,  ascended.  It  had  the  same  color  as  the 
descending  one,  and  branched  off  similarly ;  the  branches  of  the  two  meeting  on  the 
back  just  below  the  scapulx,  and  on  the  abdomen  above  the  umbilicus. 

On  the  extremities  there  were  only  rudimentary  indications  of  markings,  which  were 
A  little  more  evident  on  the  left  aim  than  elsewhere. 

The  separate  points  shown  in  the  engrarings  were  as  clear  as  if  the  patient  had  been 
tattooed. 

All  the  markings  disappeared  within  thirty-six  hours. 
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Ijr  tbts  di^iter  I  propose  to  treat  of  a  class  of  mjiiries  to  Ac 
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e  alter  an  tfljitry 
may  be  ooe  ofprostratftoo  ami  shock  to  the  ocrvotis  system*  to  which 
we  find  oar  patient  perhaps  pcutly  itncomyiow^  irtth  a  (beble  pulse 
and  imperlSE!ct  respiratioa.  There  may  be  complete  syncope,  with 
die  poise  and  respiration  not  perceptible,  or  the  nervous  instead  of 
the  vascular  system  may  be  prindpodly  aflected,and  die  patient  mmy 
be  incoherent  or  perhaps  comatofie.  Naiiset,  vomftiiig,  snpprcssicm 
of  urine,  and  convulsions,  e^^ectaHy  in  children*  may  occur.  The 
local  effects  in  injuries  of  the  back  are  not  included  in  the  scope  of 
this  chapter,  and  comprise  wounds,  contusions  of  every  kind,  firac^ 
tures,  and  dislocations.  Injuries  to  the  backs  of  children  may  occur 
from  blows  or  &lls,  without  any  obvious  lesion  of  a  mechanical  na- 
ture occurring,  and,  after  some  time  elapsing,  we  shall  see  our  little 
patient  complaining  of  a  good  d^  of  pain,  and  upon  examinatioa 
we  shall  disco%'er  redness  and  swelling  in  the  tissues,  and  with  the 
history  of  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back  we  can  at  once  di^^osttcate 
the  existence  of  caries*  Finally,  in  these  cases,  an  abscess  fbrms, 
and  after  our  incision,  to  let  out  the  pus,  we  shall  easily  feel  the  cari- 
ous bone  with  our  probe.  The  abscess  leaves  fistulous  openings, 
from  which  there  is  more  or  less  sanious  pus  discharged,  and  the 
fistulous  opening  is  surrounded  by  unhealthy  granulations. 
These  cases  occur  from  injuries  to  the  back  much  more  fr 
I  think,  than  is  imagined  by  the  profession.  In  a  violent  :  ..^  ,  ;o 
the  back  of  an  adult,  the  shock  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs,  and  our 
patient  may  die  immediately,  with  no  apparent  mechanical  lesion* 
If  our  patient  survives  the  shock,  inflammation  sets  in  and  our  pwi- 
tient  may  develop  a  meningitis-  The  symptoms  of  severe  cof}cus::^ton 
are  pallor  of  the  (ace,  the  respiration  gasping  and  afterwards  becom* 
ing  nearly  normal,  pupils  dilated,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pulse  feeble 
and  perhaps  slow,  and  the  consciousness  muddled.  The  patient  might 
appear  to  be  feigning     We  may  possibly  have  unconsciousness. 
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In  these  most  severe  cases  the  cord  is  contused,  and  if  our  patient 
dies  and  we  make  an  autopsy,  we  may  find  a  little  red  point  of  ex- 
travasation. 

In  these  cases  we  should  use  for  stimulants  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia or  alcohol  moderately,  with  bags  of  hot  sand  to  the  body,  with 
friction.  Hypodermics  of  yj^  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  are  also 
indicated  as  the  most  energetic  heart  and  respiratory  stimulant. 
When  our  patient  recovers  from  the  immediate  shock,  he  will  have 
confusion  of  ideas.  He  may  have .  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  are 
good  signs,  as,  when  the  injury  is  very  severe,  our  patient  will  not 
vomit,  and  he  may  not  if  the  injury  is  very  slight.  If  the  brain  is 
implicated,  as  it  may  be,  and  there  is  no  compression,  we  shall  find 
dilated  pupils,  a  comatose  condition,  the  respiration  stertorous,  and 
the  cheeks  and  the  alae  of  the  nose  moving  at  each  movement  of 
respiration.  The  velum  palati  is  paralyzed,  and  there  is  rattling  of 
mucus  in  the  throat.  The  pulse  is  slow  and  laborious.  If,  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  after  a  severe  injury  to  the  back,  the  patient  has 
slight  rigors  and  becomes  partially  or  wholly  unconscious,  we  are  to 
infer  that  inflammation  has  been  set  up  and  that  suppuration  has 
taken  place.  These  cases  are  almost  always  fatal.  We  may  have  a 
paraplegia,  or  we  may  have  epileptiform  convulsions.  The  paralysis, 
if  it  occurs,  is  caused  by  haemorrhage  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
cord,  coming  on  as  reaction  comes  on,  or,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  as 
the  result  of  contraction  of  lymph  or  pus.  There  may  possibly  be 
a  fracture  without  apparent  mechanical  lesion,  and  in  these  cases  we 
shall  get  either  antero-posterior  or  lateral  deformity  of  the  injured 
part  of  the  spine.  If  the  injury  occurs  above  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra,  the  pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerves  will  give  rise  to  death 
from  apnoea.  In  these  cases  the  respiration  is  stopped  either  at  once 
or  in  a  few  days. 

If  an  injury  occur  to  the  back  in  the  dorsal  region,  we  find  paral- 
ysis of  the  upper  extremities  and  paralysis  of  the  bowels.  We  may 
diagnose  a  possible  fracture,  even  if  not  apparent.  If,  in  an  injury 
to  the  back  in  the  lumbar  region,  we  get  paralysis  of  all  the  parts 
below  the  seat  of  injury,  we  may  also  diagnose  a  possible  fracture, 
although  not  necessarily. 

We  should  never,  in  suspected  fractures  of  the  spine,  endeavor  to 
get  crepitus.  A  fracture  here  will  probably  kill  our  patient,  while 
patients  not  very  unfrequently  recover  from  fracture  in  the  dorsal 
region.     In  a  suspected  fracture  we  should  put  the  patient  on  his 
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back  azid  make  cxteostoti  aad  countier-escteiKsaoo,  and  miioQ  tnay  takt  i 
pUcc  We  shoald  put  our  patient  with  may  lenous  tflftiry  to  the 
back  on  a  water-bed,  so  as  to  get  equable  pfcssure^  and  vse  a  caiheier 
three  or  four  times  to  the  course  of  twestjp-foar  hours.  If  there  it 
teodeiicy^  to  paralysis^  a  pill  of  croioo  oO.  strycfama^  and  coiocyitth 
may  be  used. 

Ii^uries  to  the  back  may  be  cromplkated  with  fractures  of  the  hi|V 
where  there  may  be  fracture  of  the  cervix  withiii  the  capsule, — an 
esctm-capsular  fracture^— or  fracture  of  the  brim  of  the  acetabulttm 
or  of  the  Boor  of  the  acetabulum.  We  may  po»bly  get.  as  a  cocn- 
plkatioii^  dislocation  of  the  hip.  There  is  oo  dass  of  surgical  inju* 
ries  of  more  interest  to  the  neundogtst  and  to  the  geoefal  pcac* 
tJtiooer  who  is  interested  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  qrslesil  tian 
those  which  come  under  the  head  of  tiqunes  to  the  spine  and  spinal 
coQcussioo. 

No  injury  to  the  spine,  however  slight,  arising  from  shocks  to  the 
body  generally,  as  in  railway  accidents,  oFfrom  the  ordinary  accidents 
we  meet  with  in  general  practice,  comprising  falls,  bkiws,  being 
thrown  from  a  carriage,  is  too  trivial  to  be  ovcriooked^  as  the  spinal 
ooffd  may  be  functionally  disturbed,  and  even  organically  diseased 
from  any  and  all  such  shocks  and  injuries.  We  may  hanre  local  and 
constitutional,  immediate  and  remote  eflects  6x>m  these  injuries.  The 
primary  eflects  of  a  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  are  due  to  molecular 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  cord,  while  the  secondary  eflects  are 
of  an  tniiammalor>'  character,  consisting  of  mcningo*myelitis»  distufb- 
ances  of  nutrition,  with  great  mental  and  moral  depression. 

There  is  often  change  of  character,  irritabiiity*^  of  temper,  and  often 
impairment  of  some  of  the  special  senses.  Death  may  <iccur  nftcr 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  cord,  lasting  fcc  three 
or  four  years,  during  which  time  our  patient*s  health  has  gradually" 
been  breaking  down,  with  slow  extension  of  paraly^  symptoms. 
The  symptoms  may  be  immediate  or  they  may  develop  slowly  after 
an  interval  of  some  months.  In  a  direct  injur>'  to  the  spine  we 
find  our  patient  with  a  bruise  on  bis  back,  with  pain  on 
with  consciousness  intact,  with  partial  paraplegia,  and  with  more 
less  numbness.  Febrile  reaaioit  sets  in  and  lasts  for  a  few  dai 
during  which  time  he  may  not  be  able  to  empty  his  bladder, 
siuting  the  use  of  the  catheter  e\*ery  six  hours.  We  may 
a  great  latitude  as  to  the  extent,  degree  and  relative  anx»imt  of 
paralysis  of  motion  and   of  sensation  in  any  given  case.     If  the 
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direct  blow  is  on  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra,  paraplegia  usually 
results. 

Sensation  is  necessarily  affected,  spasm  and  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles may  occur»  the  sphincters  may  be  involved  and  we  shall  have 
much  pain*  There  may  be  incontinence  of  urine  or  there  may  be 
partial  or  complete  retention.  Low  temperature  is  the  rule  in  spinal 
injuries,  a  high  temperature  when  we  meet  with  it  being  indicative 
of  inflammatory  troubles.  When  we  find  a  fatal  result,  it  is  due  to 
haemorrhage,  laceration,  extravasation,  or  to  inflammatory  softening, 
and  our  patient's  recovery  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  A  con- 
siderable length  of  time  may  elapse  between  a  spinal  concussion  or 
injury  to  the  back  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  the  in- 
jury, which  may  be  so  slight,  perhaps,  as  to  attract  little  attention  at 
the  time;  just  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  that 
brain  tissue  degenerations  and  mental  diseases  may  be  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  time  from  the  too  premature  and  intense  stimulation 
of  the  brain,  which  causes  these  nerve  and  brain  diseases.  This  is  a 
very  important  medico-legal  point  The  muscular,  tendinous  and 
ligamentous  structures  of  the  spinal  column  may  be  very  violently 
wrenched  and  sprained  by  injury  or  concussion,  without  injury  to  the 
cord  Itself.  These  cases  may  recover  in  a  few  weeks,  or,  in  delicate 
persons,  they  may  lay  the  foundation  for  serious  organic  disease.  If 
inflammation  is  developed  in  the  fibrous  structures,  it  may  extend  to 
the  meninges  of  the  cord,  and  this  possible  danger  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  ignored  in  our  prognosis.  Our  patient  may  slowly 
develop  cerebral  symptoms  from  the  extension  upwards  of  menin- 
geal irritation.  After  a  spinal  concussion  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
our  patient  to  undergo  a  gradual  change,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  he  is  never  the  same  man  again.  He  gradually  becomes 
an  invalid,  unable  to  apply  his  mind  to  business,  or  to  stand  the  or- 
dinary cares  and  worries  of  life,  which  previous  to  his  injury  had 
never  troubled  him.  There  is  decided  mental  failure,  which  may 
proceed  to  complete  imbecility  or  insanity.  The  mental  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  person  is  greatly  lessened,  and  his  testamentary  ca- 
pacity may  be  also  affected*  When  injury  of  the  back  is  severe 
enough  to  produce,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  unconsciousness,  insen- 
bility,  stupor  or  syncope,  then  the  severity  of  the  concussion  is  such 
as  to  produce  an  immediate  injury  of  the  gravest  nature  to  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  and  nn^icr  afterwards  does  such  an  individual 
have  complete  restoration  to  health.      After  a  concussion  of  tlic 
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Spine,  many  weeks  or  months  may  elapse  before  the  more  positive 
and  distressing  synnptoms  occur.  In  the  interval,  however,  our  pa- 
tient suffers  from  poor  health,  his  nervous  power  has  gone  and  hi> 
face  is  anxious  and  careworn* 

His  memory  is  defective,  his  thoughts  arc  confused,  his  business 
aptitude  is  lost,  his  temper  is  changed,  his  sleep  is  poor,  and  his 
special  senses  impaired.  There  is  also  loss  of  motor  power  and  a 
diminution  of  sensation  in  the  limbs.  The  patient  at  first  complains 
of  weariness  on  slight  exertion,  cither  mental  or  physical,  followed 
by  the  modifications  in  sensibility,  pain  and  rigidity  of  spine,  cere- 
bral disturbance^  and,  as  I  have  remarked,  loss  of  motor  power. 
When  there  is  myelitis,  the  sensibility  is  at  first  augmented,  and 
then,  as  the  myelitis  becomes  chronic,  the  gait  is  very  much  affected* 
Whether  acute  or  chronic,  myelitis  is  much  more  apt  to  attack  the 
lower  portions  of  the  cord  than  the  upper,  and  when  it  attacks  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cord,  :%nd  we  get  cerebral  complications,  we 
may  be  sure  we  have  more  or  less  spinal  meningitis.  The  coexis- 
tence of  meningitis  and  myelitis  is  what  we  generally  find  in  our 
patients  who  have  suffered  from  severe  injuncs  to  the  spine,  I 
think  it  is  rare  to  find  inflammations  of  the  spinal  membranes  limited 
to  the  spinal  cana],  and  that  there  is  an  extension  of  the  morbid 
process,  which  gives  us,  as  a  result,  an  increased  vascularity  and  in- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid.  In  spinal  meningitis  we  have,  as  the 
most  marked  symptom,  severe  pain  along  the  spine  and  down  both 
legs.  These  attacks  of  pain  may  be  separated  by  intervals  of  almost 
complete  ease  and  comfort.  The  pain  is  soon  accompanied  by  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  legs.  Any  movement  of  the 
body,  neck  or  legs,  gives  rise  to  pain*  There  is  absence  of  paraly- 
sis, some  exaltation  of  sensibility,  loss  of  power  ov^r  the  bladder 
and  partial  loss  of  power  over  the  bowels.  There  is  absence  of  spinal 
tenderness,  and  there  is  also  an  absence  of  marked  spasmodic 
symptoms.  In  proportion  as  the  higher  portions  of  the  cord  are 
affected,  tliere  is  difficulty  of  mastic;ition  and  deglutition.  Difficulty 
of  breathing  generally  is  present  There  is  a  little  sjmipathetic  fever, 
and  there  may  or  may  not  be  cerebral  symptoms.  There  is  no  in- 
creased reflex  exGltabilit>^ 

Myelitis  rs  characterized  by  paraplegic  anxsthesia  usliered  in  by 
tingling  in  the  parts,  which  soon  become  anaesthetic  The  para- 
plegia is  preceded  by  restlessness  rather  than  by  more  marked 
symptoms.      There  is  a  very  uncom forcible    feeling    of  tightness 
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around  the  waist  or  elsewhere,  as  a  constant  symptom  in  myelitis* 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  pain,  except  when  our  patient  is  suf- 
ferinij  from  the  combined  meningo- myelitis,  of  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently speak.  In  simple  myelitis,  1  do  not  think  we  have  much  pain 
in  the  spine  or  extremities.  There  is  an  absence  of  spasmodic 
symptoms.  As  a  vciy  early  symptom  there  is  a  want  of  control 
over  the  bladder,  which  depends  upon  a  paralysis  of  the  accelerator 
urinal  and  compressor  urethral  muscles.  There  is  a  want  of  control 
over  the  rectum  also,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani.  There 
is  absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure  in  any  part  of  the  spine. 
There  is  an  altered  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold,  by  which  a  feeling  of 
burning  is  felt  when  a  sponge  soaked  in  moderately  warm  water,  or 
a  piece  of  ice  is  applied  immediately  above  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
There  is  annihilation  of  reflex  excitability.  There  is  diminution  of 
clectro*motility  and  electro-sensibility  in  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  priapism.  The  urine  is  generally  alkaline, 
but  neither  always  or  necessarily  so.  There  is  marked  difficulty  in 
breathing.  The  state  of  the  circulation  is  asthenic.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  bed-sores,  and  there  is  in  simple  myelitis  absence  of 
head  symptoms.  In  a  patient  who  has  suffered  a  severe  injury 
to  his  back,  we  very  probably  may  have  coexisting  cerebral  menin- 
gitis, spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  and  the  symptoms  will  be  those 
of  meningitis  or  myelitis,  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates. 
Our  patient  finally,  as  the  result  of  nervous  shock  from  an  injury  to 
his  back,  may  escape  organic  trouble  but  develop  spinal  anaemia 
and  marked  hysteria,  lasting  many  months.  MeningcKwyclitis  is  a 
very  grave  disease,  and  one  which  devitalizes  the  whole  system.  If 
our  |>atient  recovers,  he  is  probably  a  broken-down  man,  and  wc 
must  hereafter  keep  him  on  cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and 
bichloride  of  mcrcur>%  with  electricity  to  improve  his  general  nu- 
trition. A  patient  who  has  had  a  spinal  injury,  may  have  his 
vision  very  materially  impaired.  There  may  be  a  weakness  of  sight, 
an  intolerance  of  light,  double  vision,  amblyopia,  paralysis  of  ac- 
commodation, and  anomalies  of  refraction. 

These  optic  lesions  are  due  to  extension  of  meningeal  trouble  to 
the  cerebrum.  If  the  brain  is  unaffected  the  impairment  of  sight  may 
be  due  to  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic  that  supply  the  eye  take  their  origin  from  that  part  of 
tlie  spinal  cord  which  is  contiguous  to  the  origin  of  the  first  pair  of 
dorsal  nerves,  and  tlie  portion  of  the  cord  which  extends  from  the 
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fifth  cervical  to  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  possesses  a  distinct  influ- 
ence on  the  eyes  and  vision.  I  consider  it  certain,  thcrelbrc.  that  we 
get  an  afTection  of  the  optic  disc  and  its  vidnity  from  the  \'anous 
disturbances  of  the  spine  consequent  upon  injuries  to  the  back.  Th^* 
optic  lesions  arc  prindpally  due  to  a  cerebral  meningitis  that  com* 
menced  as  a  spinal  meningitb.  We  have  perverted,  impaired,  or  lost 
sensibility  of  the  optic  nervous  tract  as  the  result  of  spinal  concus- 
sion, with  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc  as  the  final  stage.  Where  the 
brain  is  unaffected,  the  loss  of  sight  is  due  therefore  to  the  transmis^ 
sion  of  the  morbid  action  from  tlie  cord  to  the  vessels  of  the  eye 
by  the  agency  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  rather  than  by  extension  of 
inflammation. 

Tlic  medico-legal  aspect  of  a  case  where  there  has  been  a  severe 
injury  to  the  back,  causing  concussion  of  the  spine,  should  be  stated 
by  the  physician  who  is  applied  to  for  information^  very  decidedly, 
but  briefly.  Our  patient  s  mental  and  physical  vigor  are  gone,  and 
if  the  changes  have  been  organic  in  the  cord  and  brain,  gone  probably 
forever-  He  never  can  be  the  same  man  as  before  the  injur>^  Death 
is  far  preferable  to  a  life  of  hopeless  invalidism,  as  many  sucli  patients 
must  ever  after  lead.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  always  very 
grave  if,  after  a  year  or  two  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident,  the  symptoms  of  meningo-myelitis  either  con- 
tinue to  be  gradually  progressive,  or,  after  an  iritcrv^al  of  quiesccnoCt 
suddenly  assume  an  increased  activ^t>^  Cases  of  injuries  to  the  back, 
without  apparent  mechanical  lesion,  may  die  ;  Jirxf,  at  an  early  period, 
by  the  severity  of  the  direct  injur)'';  and  s^ctmd^zX  a  more  rt-r-  *-- 
date,  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  : 
branes ;  and  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  by  the  slow  and 
progressive  development  of  structural  changes  in  the  cord  and  its 
membranes.  The  patient,  if  he  does  not  die,  may  have  a  mitigation 
of  his  symptoms — an  amelioration — ^but  a  thorough  cure,  after  severe 
spinal  concussion,  we  shall  never,  or  very  rarely,  witness. 

Our  prognosis  in  these  cases  should  always  be  very  guarded.  The 
chances  are  decidedly  against  our  patient  as  regards  complete  re- 
covery. The  general  health  tends  progressively  to  break  <iown,  and 
if  our  patient  gets  up  a  chronic  myelitis,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
die  in  a  few  years.  Those  cases  are  the  most  favorable  in  which  the 
symptoms  attain  their  intensity  soon  after  ike  injury^  while  a  long  in- 
terval between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  development  of  the 
spinal  symptoms  is  unfavorable  to  our  patient's  recovery.    The  treat- 
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ment  is  rest,  counter-irritation,  nerve  sedatives,  and  the  constant  cur- 
rent of  electricity  to  the  spine.  For  a  constitutional  treatment  I 
prefer  iodide  of  potassium,  quinine,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  with 
cod-liver  oil.  The  constant  current  is  indicated  when  our  patient 
has  developed  a  spinal  anaemia,  and  the  phosphide  of  zinc  and  strych- 
nia are  valuable  also.  In  inflammatory  states  of  the  cord  electricity 
and  strychnia  would  be  contraindicated,  while  ice-bags  and  ergot 
would  do  good.  We  must  give  our  patient  cheerful  surroundings, 
and  build  him  up  physically  and  mentally,  and  in  exceptional  in- 
stances we  may  see  complete  recovery. 

In  conclusion,  i.  It  is  important,  from  a  medico- legal  point  of 
view,  to  remember  that  from  an  injury  to  the  back  we  may  have  un- 
suspected fractures  of  some  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  that,  although  there 
may  be  no  head  symptoms  and  no  head  injury,  and  no  paralysis,  yet 
the  injury  inflicted  may  be  of  a  fatal  nature,  although  life  maybe  pro- 
longed for  several  days  until  death  occurs  from  some  accidental 
movement. 

2.  We  may  also  have  injuries  to  the  back  or  spine  occurring  that 
are  necessarily  fatal,  without  any  direct  blow  on  the  spine,  but  from 
falls  on  the  head.  We  may  get  an  inflammatory  softening  and  dis- 
integration of  the  cord  in  such  cases. 

3.  We  may  have  many  diverse  kinds  or  varieties  in  the  extent  and 
degree  of  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation.  Of  course  the  symp- 
toms in  any  given  case  will  be  varied  in  character  and  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  injur}',  the  force  with  which  it  has  been 
inflicted,  and  the  amount  of  organic  lesion  that  the  delicate  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord  has  suffered  from  by  the  shock  or  jar  that 
has  been  inflicted  upon  it. 

4.  We  may  have  a  severe  contusion,  with  paraplegia  and  an  un- 
suspected laceration  of  the  intervertebral  ligaments,  followed  by  death 
in  a  few  days. 

5.  We  may  have  a  slowly  developed  spinal  meningitis  from  a  direct 
injury  to  the  back  in  railway  collisions,  terminating  eventually  in 
death. 

6.  We  may  have  a  direct  injury  to  the  back  and  slow  development 
of  paralytic  symptoms. 

7.  We  may  have  compression  and  concussion  of  the  cervical  spine 
from  a  blow  on  the  head,  with  paraplegia  and  a  slow  recovery. 

8.  We  may  have  falls  from  horseback,  or  from  carriage  accidents, 
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with  concussion  of  the  spine,  immediate  paral>'sts  and  complete  re* 
covcr>% 

9,  We  may  hav-e  a  direct  injury  to  the  back,  witliout  apparent  me 
chanical  lesion,  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  one  limb  oo]>. 

ID.  We  may  have  a  concussion  of  the  spine  from  falls  on  tlic  bad 
followed  by  partial  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion  of  the  Iowa 
limbs,  without  aflection  of  the  sphincters,  and  terminating  in  incom- 
plete recovery. 

11.  We  may  have  (alls  on  tlie  back,  with  partial  paraplegia 
recovery^ 

12.  We  may  have  cases  of  slight  injury  to  the  head  or  back,  fol- 
lowed by  serious,  persistent,  or  fatal  results. 

15.  We  may  have  epilepsy,  appearing  by  transmission  in  children, 
whose  parents  have  become  epileptic  by  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord. 

14,  We  may  have  hyper^esthesia,  anaesthesia,  pain,  and  perverted 
cLtions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  in  cases  of  spiiuil  concussion  froc 

injuries  to  the  back. 

15.  After  an  injury  to  the  back  we  may  have  complete  recovery, 
incomplete  recovery,  permanent  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  mctL^ 
ingitis ;  or,  finally,  death. 

16  We  may  have  a  terrible  nervous  shock  resulting  fri>m  injuries 
to  the  back,  no  immediate  effects,  a  chronic  meningitis  of  the  cord 
and  base  of  the  brain,  and  an  imperfect  recover)'. 

17.  We  may  have  a  violent  fall,  with  no  injury  externally  apparent 
on  the  back  or  head,  in  which  the  patient  b  much  shaken,  devclof 
symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spine,  and  makes  a  very  slow  recover 

t8.  These  general  shocks,  with  symptoms  of  spinal  concussion 
and  meningitis,  are  generally  the  result  of  a  railway  collision. 

19.  We  may  have  sprains  or  violent  wrenches  of  the  back  or  spine, 
followed  by  every  variety  of  harm  to  the  spinal  column,  ligaments, 
the  cord,  or  its  membranes. 

During  the  past  summer  I  had  under  treatment  a  case  of  meningo- 
myelitis,  the  result  of  a  blow  on  tlie  spine  received,  so  far  as  we 
could  tell,  some  months  previous.  The  patient  was  a  lady  of  27 
years  of  age,  who  for  some  years  had  been  addicted  to  periodical  in- 
dulgence in  stimulants,  which  had  got  her  tissues  into  the  worst  pos- 
sible state  to  resist  any  injury.  When  I  was  first  called  to  sec  her 
her  pupils  were  somewhat  dilated,  the  gait  staggering,  there  was 
confusion  of  mind,  great  irritability,  and  not  a  perfect  understanding 
of  her  condition  and  surroundings.    These  symptoms  increased,  the 
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bladder  became  affected  so  that  the  catheter  had  to  be  used  thrice 
daily,  the  memory  was  very  defective,  there  was  restless  sleep  with 
nocturnal  delirium,  vision  was  impaired,  and  the  p<itient  saw  sparks 
and  flashes  of  light,  the  head  was  hot,  and  she  would  awake  out  of 
sleep  greatly  frightened.  Sensation  was  absent  in  both  legs  and,  as 
the  case  progressed,  all  reflex  movements  disappeared.  There  was 
soon  complete  paraplegia,  with  numbness  of  a  distressing  nature. 
There  was  pain  on  pressure  and  on  movement  over  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. Alteratives,  and  tonics,  and  rest,  with  counter-irritation,  were 
all  unavailing.  The  examination  of  the  spine  by  the  hot  sponge 
showed  exalted  sensibility  and  pain  at  the  level  of  the  inflammation. 
In  walking,  the  patient,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  kept  her 
feet  apart  and  straddled,  and  she  had  a  distressing  sensation  as  if  a 
cord  were  tied  tightly  around  the  waist,  and  complained  of  the  same 
sensation  in  the  limbs.  She  also  complained  of  shooting  pains  in 
the  limbs,  and  of  great  coldness  of  the  feet.  She  lost  weight  rapid- 
ly, even  when  eating  well  and  taking  no  exercise.  The  pulse  at 
first  was  slow  and  never  rose  above  120,  and  the  temperature  re- 
mained nearly  normal  until  it  finally  rose  to  106°,  with  an  irregular 
and  intermitting  pulse  of  120.  Upon  close  inquiry  I  could  not  learn 
that  in  this  case  there  had,  since  the  accident  and  the  time  (about 
four  or  six  months)  of  the  supervention  of  the  serious  symptoms, 
been  any  interval,  however  short,  of  complete  health.  The  cerebral 
disturbance  in  this  case,  the  headache,  confusion  of  thought,  loss  of 
memory,  and  defective  vision  were  referable,  I  think,  to  cerebral 
meningitis  and  arachnitis.  This  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  ascending  so  as  to  involve 
the  intracranial  organs. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   CRIME, 

Perhaps  there  is  no  question  which  interests  physicians  and  jurists 
alike  more  than  does  the  question  of  the  degree  of  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  class  of  the  mentally  unsound  who,  "  laboring 
under  the  tyranny  of  1  bad  organization/'  are  constantly  or  pcriodi- 
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when  congenital,  and  if  all  of  them  could  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for 
the  chronic  insane  for  life  much  harm  would  be  saved  to  the  com- 
munity, many  crimes  would  not  be  committed,  and  punishment  by 
death  could,  as  Holtzendorff  and  Benedikt  have  shown,  be  practically 
done  away  with.  Relapses  are  absolutely  certain  in  these  cases,  be- 
cause the  brain  is  abnormally  developed.  If  we  could  examine  such 
a  brain  we  should  find  an  abnormal  prominence,  and  also  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  fissures,  which  is  a  sign  of  arrested  development,  for, 
as  Professor  Benedikt  has  shown,  this  condition  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  convolutions  remain  stationary  in  the  deep 
parts,  and  have  therefore  not  arrived  at  their  full  development  or 
have  not  developed  themselves.  We  might  also  find  that  the  cere- 
bellum was  not  covered  by  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  brain,  as  it  nor- 
mally is.  Professor  Benedikt  found  this  in  three  brains  of  murderers 
which  he  examined  post  mortem,  and  in  a  fourth  case  an  equivalent 
condition  was  observed  by  him. 

In  an  address  of  Professor  Benedikt's  before  the  meeting  of  the  Ju- 
ridical Society  of  Vienna.  December  28th,  1875,  he  exhibited  some 
varieties  of  skull  formation  which  play  a  great  part  in  the  natural 
history  of  crime,  and  spoke  as  follows  concerning  them  :  "If  in  the 
normal  skull,  in  a  straight  line  from  before  backwards,  the  distance 
is  measured  from  the  fossa  behind  the  auditory  foramen  to  the  most 
posterior  eminence  of  the  occiput,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  two- 
fifths  and  more  of  the  straight  line  drawn  from  before  backwards, 
in  the  middle  line  between  the  forehead  and  the  summit  of  the  occi- 
put (the  sagittal  diameter).  I  show  you  now  that  in  other  skulls  this 
is  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  first  line  reaches  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth,  or  less  of  the  second.  I  call  this  '  brachycephalia  occipitalis.' 
In  the  second  place  I  show  you  that  the  difference  in  height  between 
the  highest  point  of  the  forehead  and  the  crown  of  the  head  is  but 
small  ( I  ^  centimetre).  In  many  skulls  the  difference  is  consider- 
able (as  much  as  7  centimetres),  and  this  proportion  I  call  '  anterior 
vertex  steepness.*  '* 

Scheitelsteilhcit. — A  further  variety  is  the  asymmetry  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  skull ;  and,  lastly,  please  to  observe  the  form  of  the 
posterior  surface ;  it  is  in  certain  skulls  very  flat,  while  in  others  this 
occipital  flatness  is  wanting. 

The  professional  robber,  Professor  Benedikt  thinks,  is  affected 
with  ethical  idiocy. 

Covetousness,  ethical  weakness  of  mind,  pleasure  in  the  imaginary 
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or  actual  comrictioa  of  ofataiiiiiig  the  desired  means  of  exlsteoce 
irithocit  work,  when  mental  or  bodily  power  is  de^icnt,  or  the  dislike 
of  takmg  this  power  any  longer  into  account,  are  the  factors,  lie  £kyi 
out  of  whkii  the  psychological  product  of  assassination  for  the  lav 
of  gain  IS  composed. 

Violence  of  temperameat,  continuance  of  a  stron^1y-t:.v. 
like,  overweening  feeling  of  power  and  of  pleasure  in  ex 
strei^th  over  relative  weakness  of  tnlellcct^  and  want  of  ethical  de* 
vetopment  form  the  psyciiologica}  basis  of  -  Ttanslaugliter.  i 

says»  as  well  as  of  murder  from  revenge  ^  ^,  i  motives. 

psychology  of  tbeft  he  describes  as  excessive  pleasure  in  revelling 
and  disgust  for  work»  which  form  the  peculiar  basis  of  the  ofdinar>^ 
thiefs  nature.  These  are  the  impulses,  he  says,  which  cause  the 
consctousDess  of  the  balance  between  meum  and  tuum  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  finally  to  disappear  altogether.  The  kleptomania 
hysterical  persons  he  speaks  of  as  worthy  of  obser\Nation.  in  whc 
there  is  an  impulse  to  possess  everything  without  making  ujc  of  it. 
Bencdikt  saj-s  that  the  whole  psychological  I  is  aAected  in  the  \hv 
but  the  ethical  and  the  motor  I.  and  the  intellectual,  in  a  more  limii 
sense.  He  speaks  of  the  special  banknote  forger  as  belonging  to  i 
type  of  criminals  who  very  generally  relapse,  and  itcry  truly  ^ys  i 
the  same  prominent  characteristic  feature  of  motive  ingenuity 
protect  a  man  from  the  path  of  cnme  if  be  has  the  talent  of  cone 
tion  and  the  spirit  of  origination,  or  tf  a  developed  ethicd  talent  is 
present  in  bis  disposition.  The  knowledge  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  ps>xhology  of  crimes  is,  however,  extraordinarily  important 
sa>'^  Benedikt,  in  the  question  of  the  degree  of  punishment  to 
awarded  and  of  the  p06sibflit>'  of  amendnieot  When  anyone  i%ith  a 
fierce  tcmperantent  and  an  arrogant  conscioasness  of  strrngth 
been  mentally  ill-developed,  has  learned  only  the  roughest 
labor,  and  has  not  been  educated  in  morals^  he  may  becocne  a  usdul 
member  of  society  if  bis  intellect  and  his  cfevcmess  are  devdc 
and  the  slumbering  better  feelings  are  awakened*  Then  is  tbe 
vidual,  he  says,  further  developed*  and  tbe  restraints  which  w*ere  for- 
meriy  wanting  may  now  come  into  activity.  When  the  conditic 
are  of  this  nature  that  from  the  impulses  leading  to  crime  there  is  1 
dissuasion  and  to  those  restraining  from  it  there  is  no 
there  is  no  cliance  of  improvement,  and  Ic:  puntshuient 

comes  stronger  and  stronger  for  habitual  ci.-.,..-..,-.     There  is  then.^ 
Bcnedikt  says,  no  advantage  in  setting  such  a  criminal  frec^  for  he 
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will  again  commit  crime.  If  we  now  make  an  inquiry  on  the  ground 
of  these  empirical  experiences  and  their  analysis,  in  order  to  find 
whether,  in  a  certain  percentage  of  certain  grades  and  categories  of 
crimes,  certain  changes  cannot  be  detected  in  the  brain  or  the  skull, 
wc  shall  find  that  we  do  not  need  to  seek,  as  the  old  doctrine  of  Gall 
attempted  to  do,  for  the  foundation  of  crime  in  altogether  local  de- 
velopmental alterations,  but  that  excesses  and  defects  of  constitution 
and  development  must  be  present  in  the  three  great  centres  of  ideas, 
of  motion,  and  of  sensation.  Benedikt  further  says  that  we  must  not 
assume,  because  characteristic  changes  are  present  in  criminal  na- 
tures, that  men  so  constituted  must  necessarily  commit  crime.  The 
question  here,  he  says,  is  only  as  to  a  predisposition,  just  as  persons 
with  a  narrow  chest  have  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  or  children 
of  insane  parents  have  an  insane  diathesis.  It  must  always  depend, 
he  says,  on  a  number  of  conditions  whether  a  nature  predisposed  to 
crime  will  actually  become  a  criminal,  and  the  clearer  we  are  as  to 
the  psychological  and  anthropological  marks  by  which  the  disposi* 
tron  may  be  revealed,  the  more  surely  shall  wc  prevent  crime  by 
education  and  watchfuhiess.  The  numerical  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  heads  show  that  "  briuhyaphalia  occipitalis,'* 
while  wanting  in  93.5  of  normal  skulls,  is  wanting  in  only  23  per  cent 
of  robber-murderers  and  45  per  cent  of  murderers  from  motives. 
It  is  great  in  only  2  per  cent,  of  normal  skulls. 

Occipital  Jfatncss  is  wanting  in  58  per  cent,  of  normal  skulls,  in 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  robber-murderers,  and  in  28  per 
cent,  of  the  heads  of  murderers  from  motives.  It  is  well  marked  in 
only  1 2  per  cent  of  normal  skulls,  and  in  59  per  cent,  of  the  heads 
of  robber-murderers.  Asymmetry  is  wanting  in  62  per  cent,  of 
normal  heads,  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  robber-murderers, 
and  in  25  j^er  cent*  of  the  heads  of  murderers  from  motives.  It  is 
great  in  only  13  per  cent  of  normal  head.s,  in  43  per  cent,  of  the 
heads  of  thieves,  and  in  33  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  murderers. 

Vertex  steepness  is  wanting  in  85,2  per  cent  of  normal  heads,  and 
in  only  40  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  thieves.  Professor  Benedikt 
says,  that  wherever  abnormalities  occur  in  a  high  degree  and  in  com- 
bination, there  exists  a  relapse  into  an  ^rlier  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  and  the  examinations  of  brains  confirm  this  view. 

The  late  Dr.  Ray,  who  was  an  eminent  alienist  said :  **  Let  me  also 
say  that  the  moral  pathology  to  be  learned  in  these  establishments 
(institutions  for  the  cure  of  mental  diseases)  will  have  an  tm{K>rtaAt 


bearing  on  some  of  the  prominent  questions  of  moral  and  social 
science.  If  we  are  ever  to  obtain  a  correct  theor>*^  ofhuftian  conduct, 
to  discover,  in  any  degree,  the  secret  springs  of  action,  or  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  human  delinquency,  it  roust  be  by  the 
study  of  morbid  psychologj'  in  that  broad  and  liberal  manner  which 
is  possible  only  amid  large  collections  of  the  insane.  No  one  who 
dechnes  to  receive  his  opinions  on  trust  can  help  being  embarrassed 
by  the  problems  presented  by  many  an  historical  name,  or  those 
revelations  of  character  so  often  found  on  the  records  of  our  courts* 
\Vc  seek  in  vain  for  any  light  on  the  questions  thus  raised,  and  are 
obliged  to  rest  helplessly  in  the  conviction  that  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophies.  Indeed, 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  theories  of  human  con- 
duct which  suppose  tlie  mind  to  be  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition. 
They  point  to  inip>erfection.  or  deficiency,  or  obliquity,  the  result  of 
organic  influences,  and  they  can  be  cleared  up  in  no  degree  except 
by  the  profound  study  of  organic  conditions  in  connection  with  ab- 
normal mental  phenomena.  From  this  kind  of  study  we  may  justly 
ex|)ect  that  a  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  field  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy, by  which  many  of  their  pages  will  be  read  with  sentiments 
very  difTcrcnt  from  those  which  they  now  inspire.  It  would  show 
us  that  much  of  what  the  world  calls  genius  is  the  result  of  a  morbid 
organic  activity;  that  many  a  saint,  or  hero,  or  mart>T,  became  such 
more  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  temperament  than  of  a  profound  sense 
of  moral  or  religious  obligation;  that  the  horrible  crimes  which  have 
imparted  an  infamous  distinction  to  the  Tibcriuses  and  Caligulas  of 
history  proceeded  rather  from  cerebral  disorder  than  a  native  thirst 
for  blood/' 

Dr.  Ray  says  elsewhere:  *'Thc  researches  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
first  led  to  more  philosophical  views  respecting  the  consiitution  of 
the  brain,  for  although  their  system  has  failed  to  obtain  any  consid- 
erable belief,  yet  their  particular  proposition,  tliat  size  is  a  measure 
of  power,  will  scarcely  be  disputed  now.  The  next  step,  of  little  less 
importance,  was  made  by  their  followers  in  explaining  the  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  by  supposing  a  diversity  of  quality  in  the 
materials  of  which  the  brain  is  composed.  At  a  later  period,  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  vicious  or  unhealthy  habits  and  usages 
were  made  the  subject  of  an  admirable  work  by  Morel,  while  the 
effect  of  nervous  disorders  on  the  cerebral  organism  was  investigated 
by  Moreau  de  Tours  with  remarkable  acuteness.     The  result  of  these 
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and  other  kindred  inquines  was  to  establish  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  principle,  that  the  brain  comes  into  the  world  with  the 
same  imperfections  and  deficiencies,  the  same  irresistible  tendencies 
to  disease  or  perversity  of  action »  which  have  long  been  observed  in 
regard  to  other  organs.  Thus  was  opened  a  new  realm  of  inquiry, 
of  unprecedented  interest  to  the  student  of  pathological  psychology, 
and  of  immense  importance  in  many  practical  relations  of  life.  \Vc 
have  as  yet  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  full  significance,  but  it  needs  no 
great  faith  to  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  modify  very  much  our 
present  theories  of  human  action*  and  throw  new  light  on  many  dark 
problems  of  human  conduct  Recent  investigations  have  added  new 
difficulties  to  a  subject  already  regarded  with  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  If  overt  disease,  manifested  by  appreciable  symptoms  during 
life  and  various  lesions  afler  death,  can  annul  rc^onsibility,  the 
question  inevitably  follows,  whether  that  cerebral  condition, — ntither 
of  health  nor  of  disease,  as  those  terfpis  are  usually  understood^ — which 
is  pfoduced  by  tendencies  to  disease  or  ancestral  tnces^  may  not  impair 
it,  in  some  degree,  under  some  circumstances  f*  This  is  the  question 
of  questions  presented  to  the  psychologists  of  our  times,  and  des- 
tined,  undoubtedly,  to  raise  sharper  conflicts  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  range  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
it  is  met  by  the  bitter  prejudices  of  those  who  lead  public  opinion, 
and  extensive  investigations  and  various  knowledge  are  needed  for 
its  solution/* 

A  grave  moral  impropriety,  the  result  of  criminal  tmpulsf^s,  is 
popularly  called  wickedness.  A  grave  intellectual  impropriety  often 
indicates,  to  cvcQ  a  casual  observer,  unequivocal  insanity,  and  is 
attributed  to  mcntaJ  defect  Both  may  be  equally  the  mental  mani- 
festations of  imperfection,  congenital  defect,  or  abnormal  depreciation 
of  the  cerebral  system.  The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  insanity  and 
crime  may  both  appear  either  in  the  same  generation  or  in  difTerent 
generations  of  the  same  family.  This  is  a  well-known  fact  "To 
say/'  says  Dr.  Ray,  "that  a  man's  character  and  conduct  are  deter- 
mined, in  a  great  degree,  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  brain 
and  nervous  system,  is  to  utter  a  truth  that  can  hardly  be  called  new* 
Few,  however,  are  disposed  to  make  any  proper  account  of  those 
cerebral  qualities  which  imply  a  deviation  of  some  kind  or  otlicr  from 
the  line  of  healthy  action.  It  is  not  in  accordance  witli  the  philosophy 
of  our  times  to  see  in  them  an  explanation  of  these  strange  and 

^  lulks  lie  Riiiie. 
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curious  traits  which  are  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  principles  that 
govern  the  conduct  of  ordinary'  men.     How.  then,  could  they  expects 
the  popular  approbation  who  find  in  them  a  clue  to  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  human  delinquency?     But  the  teachings  of  science,  the 
stern  facts  of  observation,  cannot  be  disregarded.   Whether  we  ignore 
them  or  not,  sooner  or  later  their  full  significance  will  be  triumphantly 
acknowledged.  In  the  popular  apprehension,  even  downright  insanity 
is  regarded  as  of  little  practical  account,  unless  it  courts  observation 
by  the  force  and  variety  of  its  manifestations.     Only  its  more  demon- 
strative forms  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  affecting  the  legal   re- 
sponsibility of  men.     The  world  is  reluctant  to  believe  that  a  person, 
who,  m  most  respects,  is  rational  and  observant  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
prieties of  life,  can  be  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  disease 
as  to  be  irresponsible  for  any  of  his  acts.     If  the  world  is  reluctant 
to  allow  to  this  class  of  persons  the  immunities  of  insanity,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  treat,  with  any  degree  of  favor,  those  traits  or 
conditions  of  mind  which  imply  not  disease,  perhaps,  but  abnormal 
imperfection  of  the  brain.     And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
course  of  thought,  the  sense  of  moral  distinctions,  the  actual  con- 
duct, may  be  greatly  aflected  by  the  influence  of  such  imperfection. 
Are  wc  not  bound,  then,  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  claims  of 
science,  to  make  some  account  of  it  in  forming  our  estimates  of  char* 
acter  and  fi.xing  the  limits  of  responsibility?     Can  we  do  otherwise 
without  tlie  greatest  inconsistency?     Knowing  that  an  individual  is 
descended  from  a  line  of  progenitors  abounding  in  every  form  of 
nervous  disorders,  shall  we  think  it  strange  that  some  vestige  thereof 
should  have  come  to  him?    And  knowing  that  the  quality  of  the 
brain  is  necessarily  aflected  by  such  disorder,  shall  we  not  seek,  in 
this  fact,  for  an  explanation  of  what  would  be  inexplicable  upon  any 
ordinary  principles  of  human  conduct?** 

If  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease,  not  disease  itself  in  any  particular 
brain,  the  accumulated  results  of  experience  of  many  able  observers 
all  tend  to  show  that, —  ist,  it  may  die  out;  2d,  that  it  may  manifest 
itself  in  all  forms  of  nervous  diseases  up  to  fully  developed  mania; 
or,  3d.  that  it  may  show  itself  in  inebriety  or  a  proclivity*  to  crime. 
The  offspring  of  insane  parents  may  be  insane,  inebriates,  or  crimi- 
nals. The  moral  sentiments  are  just  as  apt  to  be  affected  by  cerebral 
defect  as  is  the  purely  intellectual  part  of  our  nature.  It  may  be 
mental  capacity  and  vigor,  or  it  may  be  moral  capacity  and  vigor, 
which  is  attacked  by  disease  in  any  given  case.     Given,  a  laScni  ien^ 
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dency  to  disease  from  congenital  or  acquired  vices  of  cerebral  con- 
formation or  nutrition,  and  no  psychologist  or  alienist  can  predicate 
with  any  certainty  whether  the  fully  formed,  fully  developed  attack 
will  fall  on  the  purely  intellectual  or  on  the  moral  side  of  a  man's 
nature.  A  great  criminal  or  a  raving  maniac  may  be  the  result  of 
the  evolution  of  the  morbid  psychic  force.  How  can  we  as  far  as 
possible  antagonize  these  latent  tendencies  if  we  suspect  them  to 
exist?  I  would  answer,  by  a  good  physical  education  and  a  sound 
mental  discipline,  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  keep 
them  in  healthy  channels  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  In  deciding 
between  depravity  and  mental  infirmity,  we  must  remember  that 
embryonic  mental  disease  may  leap  into  sudden  and  overpowering 
activity  with  just  as  little  warning  as  a  stroke  of  paralysis  may  result 
from  a  family  tendency  to  it,  and  that  an  appalling  crime  or  an  attack 
of  furious  mania  may  follow  close  on  a  short  initiatory  period  of 
depression  of  spirits.  There  are  cases  of  incurable  chronic  insanity 
familiar  to  every  alienist,  where  there  are  lucid  intervals  simulating 
recovery,  where  there  is  a  resumption  of  appare/itly  perfectly  healthy 
mental  action.  A  casual  observer  would  say  the  person  was  perfectly 
sane.  The  disease,  however,  from  what  cause  we  know  not,  is  merely 
latent,  and  we  have  {XTsonally  seen  the  most  terrific  burst  of  mania 
following,  with  no  warning  save  that  of  one  sleepless  night,  a  mental 
calm  so  deceptive  that  it  appeared  like  perfect  sanity.  Just  so  in  the 
criminal,  the  impulse  lies  in  embryo,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  morbid  action  as  evinced  in  mental  disease,  and  we  cannot 
tell  what  will  be  the  mode  of  its  operation.  We  do  know  that,  owing 
to  cerebral  defect,  it  will  recur  quite  regularly,  and  it  seems  hardly 
just  to  release  a  criminal  who  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
commit  fresh  crimes,  and  then  take  his  life  by  capital  punishment 
when  his  cerebral  conformation  would  suggest  that  an  asylum  for 
the  criminal  insane  for  life  would  be  the  appropriate  place  for  him. 
The  Townley  case  in  England,  some  years  ago,  is  an  instance  of  an 
appalling  crime  being  committed  by  one  inheriting  a  tendency  to 
insanity,  where  great  injustice  was  done  and  humanity  and  science 
lost  sight  of,  because  the  public  deprecated  any  judicial  mercy,  and 
penal  servitude  for  life  in  Australia,  with  the  subsequent  suicide  of 
the  prisoner,  completed  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

The  facts  of  criminal  psychology,  Professor  Benedikt  has  shown 
us,  lead  us  to  regard  the  impulse  of  criminal  natures  in  the  light  of 
natural  laws,  and  to  believe  that  a  deficient  organization  occasions 
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the  disposition  to  an  abnormal  moral  constitution.  In  all  four  of  the 
brains  of  murderers  which  Professor  Benedikt  examined,  it  was  found 
that  there  existed  a  deficient  anthropological  development,  and  in  all 
four  cases  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the  ground  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  full  responsibilit}-  recognized  by  judges  and  medical  men. 
The  existence  of  cerebral  abnormities  was  in  each  case  the  cause  of 
the  criminal  impulse.  Unhealthy  psychical  function  means  generally, 
if  not  always,  cither  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  vice  of  conformation 
or  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  system,  and  this  fact  should  warn  judges 
and  juries  to  exercise  great  caution. 

Professor  Benedikt  gives  the   description  of  the  brains  of  two 
murderers  who  committed  a  murder  for  hire ; 

In  ■■•ntf.  !hs  cjr.'t_'.!-m  i^  n:t  j  'ver^i  \iy  the  occ:;.  iti'.  !.^!»o-,  an  I  the  ^KCipitil  brachy- 
c-ih:.::a  :-  ;  rc-v-n*.  -.'n  :I;c  :;r:":  ri  ie.  In  :hL-  ri^'Iit  hcnii-phcre  the  a'.ccn'iinj;  po-t«:frior  spur 
i-  mrfjjc  I  wit'i  ti.c  a-ctr.  \r.^  pirt  ot'  :he  :n:er:»ir;t.t.'.l  ^--urc,  an  i  reaches  ai  the  mciiian 
surficc  ir.:  ■  t*.c  j:>ru-  firn'L.ivj-i.  Th-j  <-j:jn  i  :».irie:Ai  1  '^j  i>  ili\i<ie<l  fri»in  the  iir%i  icm- 
jriril  !i  ifc  i  V  .\  ■  n^  ri-*-rc  ;  arivl-j-tcm;  •zz.  ::>*.:rc  which  i»  lo-l  in  an  operculum  with 
/.v.- u'V / .;  *7, '  parivio-iernj-iTAi  --j  crv.u!-:n  ,  wliich  i^  t-iun  ie  i  by  the  lubulus  iuberi> 
ani  by  !'j:...'.v^  wliich  arc  jr  ba^-'y  t  »  i-e  re^^jr  ic  I  .!■»  pr  >cc>^cs  of  the  lir^t  an<l  >ccond 
tem}^jral  i«j!  cs.  ba:  are  pretty  clcirly 'ii-iin^-i-h-s:!  I'rojn  them.  The  ill-dcvclt.>ped  g>ri 
fu«>if'.»rn:iv-  an  :  lingual:-  ri-j  upw.irN  -teeply  fr<«:n  the  j»!.ine  of  the  g>Tus  uncinatu»  lo- 
ward-i  the  ^'j:n:n:i  of  the  '>j:i;^'j:,  an  i  th.rcby.  that  the  n^-ura  calcarina  may  reach  to  the 
samv  p  'in:.  >  :'.t*  ;iyru^  rcctJ-  ■  'f  i!ic  ■o,;;;.jt  fv*  iuct-  I  r  •  a  minimum.  The  vertical  occipital 
fi^>urc  i^  :n  :.rcct  C'»inmjn:j.:i'  -n  'ii  ihe  .-r.e  har.  1  wiri  the  ii  -ri/  ir.tal  i.fCcipital  ti^^ure.  and 
on  the  'i:';.-.:  'n  ;:i  1  w.lh  \':\j  -.licj-  !:  ;  ;■  v.a::i;  i.  I  '■,.■  h  Tiziniil  '»cjiju:al  •i'^sure  exhibits 
the  ;;:.-e-:"  :::.  '.\  :..  i'- /•""  ./.■/.•  .\  ■.  Tii-  rir-:  :'-.:;.--'  i:::i--  »r.i!  c  -tiv  ..Ijti.in^  are  arran^^cd 
Cifi. '.•:.::; ....".;  :....:  i.r.^  :  >  \:.-^  .r.::.  ty--..  \s-.{\  i':-.-  c  -.i.r.ity  .1  »a  iiwar  i<.  The  i;>ru< 
unci'.M:  ;-  ..u  :  .;;-:-  ■.-;■;  i:a::v  i  :.r:  v_--y  ■..■•■:  .•  .:  :m  'i.-  '  r  -n-.  The  •i-«.ara  pr.vccn- 
lr\.:^  r  L- a ».  •.'.■-  :  ■  :!:.-  ::;  :  lie  i-  r  i.r.  l"::-,-  :'.r-t  .-.:i  1  •'vc  :;  :  fr'i.tal  h'«-ur-:^  arc  di\i.icd 
fpj'n  ::  :  y  in. ;•.-••-.:  c  •::\-  '..:'.:•>::-.  /'.':  .:'  -  •  ;,  .-im.-  \  ■\:n  \  b  :h  in  the  h')n.-  lyital  oc- 
cii  i:a!  li-^-iirc  ..:.  ':  .:i  t  .•.-  p:;i.-:  ■-'.v.-iiip  ■: .!  n; -.tjjI.:::'..  ::i  ::i.:  }•  i^ivriiir  "pur  oj"  itic  ti»'«.ure 
of  :he  fo'xi  >;. !..:  c  -ii"  ::  _■  :  witri  ::.c  iuV.Tj- -.r:.;.-.!  r'i--urc.  \\\  t!'.c  .inter:  ■:  a^.c^n  iiii'^  <»j  ur 
of  ihc  same  :>-.::•.'.  a-;  i  .-.l-'  in  \V.  t!;-.-  fa-r.j-.v..  1  >n  :\\j  icfi.  I'lc  ; 'j-:er:  -r  .-i-Cl:i  \\\,^  -pur 
ii{  the  li-^urc  ■:  ih-  :.--a  >\lvii  r:-L- tu  :):.•  iiivlan  ::!u-.aii"i  llie  inicrparicr.il  a:td  pa- 
rifloiornj.  ■: -.1  tU-urjs  arc  •^cj  .iratc.l  :V.»ai  ii  by  ill- icvc!  'jk:  i  |-jr:innN  >i:  c  •n\"liitit.;i>. 
The  %tTt!C.i.  .,.  ■•\.\\.\\  rl-'ur-.-  i-  ri-jt  c  .Mic.t.'.  with  liie  i.itcrp.uict.^l  li^-urc.  'I'hc  >eci>nil 
froni.il  c  'I!-.  .!;.:i  >n  in  cn»--i:  1  with  :!..  ri---.;ra  pr  Lceulr.ili-.  .'.n-i  ihcrcbx  .u^  llie  fir-t  and 
sectmiJ  fr.Milil  c-njv..!i:ii..:ix  .|jv:  ic-i  ini  ■  -ruiTcr  p  .-icri-r  an-l  .  larj^er  aiitcrior  bal\c>. 
The  ti^>-iira  jir.i.ccntr.ili%  rc.ic'ic^  a-  far  a<  t!u'  ii.:Vr;jr  i  tiUt,  an  1  i^  cvcf^-^ixcly  on\o- 
luted.  The  fir-tan  1  ^cc  11  1  tcinp-  iral  Kirr.iw-  ari.*  arr.njfi  in  a  mi^rc  n-.-rmal  maini'.-r.  In 
other  ru"|K-cl-  iIk-  arran^cfncn:  i-  tlic  ^arric  a^  u:i  the  lij;"'.!. 

In  the  -ec'ii'l  J.raui,  ihc  b.-ly  ..f  li:.-  'f^'aa  ..ppcar.  I.  i^n  the  other  hanl.  alM^eiber 
obli'|ue  an.!  -h-.rt-.-ne'l.  an'I  tli'.-  <il.!i  1  j.!y -.tii-it'.-l  ^cr:l.t.-:!am  wa^  «!er;  ly  i:nbo-.ldcd  in 
the  niclie  of  t!ic  f-nirili  aii  1  \y\\\\  tc:n|  -r;..  c  >m  ■!at:  •!:-.  v*h:rc!'y  tlie  ma--  •-!  thi-  Mi-Ctjut 
ap|»earc  I  to  be  .ictcri- irate  1  .n  a  Iii^h  lie^rce  i..-:i!n  I  thf  t^yra^  uncnialu-.  <  Hi  the  ri^hl, 
he   j»«j:»teri'ir  --pur  of  the  h-^ure  of  ihc  f";--a  S. K:i  ri>e^  l.ii;h  up,  but  ui'.h'.iut  reaching 
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the  median  border.  The  interparietal  fissure  is  in  normal  proportion  with  it,  but  stands, 
nevertheless,  in  direct  communication  with  the  fissura  Rolandi.  The  horizontal  occipital 
fissure  shows  no  decided  similarity  to  the  apes.  The  parieto-temporal  fissure  is  not  much 
developed;  the  parieto-temporal  operculum  is  well-marked.  The  first  three  tem|X)ral 
fissures,  with  their  convexity  downwards,  concentrically  surrounding  with  a  rim  imper- 
fectly formed  convolutions.  The  fissura  prxcentralis  goes  as  far  as  the  median  surface, 
and  contains  an  operculum  in  the  transition  between  the  second  and  third  frontal  convo- 
lutions. The  same  is  found  (between  all  the  three  frontal  convolutions)  in  the  most  an- 
terior part  of  the  first  frontal  furrow.  The  second  frontal  convolution  at  the  base  badly 
developed ;  the  fissura  cruciata  showing  a  complicated  operculum.  The  gj'ri  hippo- 
campi and  uncinatus  strongly  projecting  over  the  frontal  lobes  and  a  little  furrowed.  The 
gyri  fusiformis  and  lingualis  rising  steeply  towards  the  top  of  the  occiput,  much  dimin- 
ished, and  especially  the  first  very  much  shortened  by  the  first  two  tem|X)ral  convolutions, 
and  connected  in  a  peculiar  seqientine  manner  with  the  posterior  combining  part  of  the 
lobulus  tul)eris  and  the  second  temporal  lobe  at  the  parieto-temporal  operculum.  The  i>er- 
pendicular  occipital  fissure  is  connected  with  the  sulcus  hippocampi,  and  conceals  nu- 
merous plis  lie  passai^e.  Esimcially  the  median  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  reduced  to  a 
niinimum.  On  the  left,  the  posterior  ascending  spur  of  the  fissure  of  the  fossa  Sylvii 
and  the  interparietal  fisNure  exhibit  their  normal  proix)rtion,  but  the  latter  conceals  in  it 
numerous  plis  de  passage.  The  horizontal  occipital  fissure  exhibits  the  ape-structure. 
The  parieto-temporal  fissure  is  not  well  marked,  but  ihe  parieto-temporal  operculum  is. 
The  vertical  occipital  fissure  is  connccte*!  with  the  sulcus  hip{X)campi.  The  first  temporal 
furrow  shows  the  brute  form  by  a  po>terior  spur  (the  concavity  directed  downwards). 
The  fi>>ura  Rolandi  is  connected  anteriorly  with  the  first  and  third  frontal  furrows,  and 
in  all  the  fissures  there  are  numerous  opercular  structures.  The  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion is  sul)merged  at  the  ba.se. 

In  the  case  of  the  firNi  murderer's  brajn  examined,  the  sj>ace  of  the  plis  de  passage 
was,  in  the  part  behind  the  ix)sterior  central  convolution,  almost  predominant  over  the 
developed  convolutions,  so  that  a  normal  ty|>e  of  convolutions  and  furrows  could  scarcely 
be  <lrawn.  Here,  also,  the  furrow  of  Rolandi  communicated  with  the  fissura  pnecen- 
tralis.     The  occipital  lobes  scarcely  covered  the  cerebellum. 

For  other  writings  on  this  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  works 
of  Leuret,  Gratiolct,  and  Broca,  in  France;  Owen  and  Huxley,  and 
their  school,  in  England;  Huschke,  Virchow,  and  Bischoff,  in  Ger- 
many, and  Lombroso,  in  Italy. 
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ALABAMA. 


[See  Code  of  Alabama  ^1876) :  sees.  1476-1503,  2753-2769,  2782-2784,  2795-2807, 
2894-2895,  3756-3768,  3836,  3843,  3^3^-] 

The  St.itc  Asylum  is  under  the  management  of  a  I)oard  of  seven  trustees,  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  such  trustees  must  visit  the  asylum 
once  a  week. 

No  j)erM)n  admitted  to  the  asylum  without  certificate  from  one  or  more  respectable 
phy5«icians  that  he  is  insane. 

The  judge  of  the  probate  court  may  commit  any  indigent  insane  person  to  the  asylum 
after  investigation,  and  calling  one  respectable  physician  and  other  credible  witnesses. 

Guardians  are  apjH)inted  for  the  insane  by  the  judge  of  probate,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  person  and  property  of  their  wards.  They  must  give  bonds  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  are  under  the  supervisit)n  and  control  of  the  court. 

When  a  person  has  esca|)ed  indictment,  or  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
the  court  must  carefully  in(]uire  and  ascertain  whether  such  insanity  continues,  and  if 
so,  shall  order  him  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum. 


ARKANSAS. 

[See  Revised  Statutes,  Arkansas  (1874):  sees.  302-326,  1227,  1228,  1828,  198S, 
3488-3536,  4496-4500,  4522.  4539,  9,  4539,  1966,  2001,  2002.] 

The  State  Asylum  is  managed  by  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Immediately  after  the  apj)ointment  by  the  court  of  any  guardian  for  a  lunatic  or  insane 
l>erson,  such  guardian  shall  take  steps  to  have  the  penwm  thus  placed  in  his  charge  ad- 
mitted into  said  asylum,  nnd  on  application  on  behalf  of  a  person  for  admission  into  the 
asylum,  the  supcrinten<lent  and  board  of  trustees,  if  they  think  that  such  person  ought 
to  be  admitted',  may  receive  him  as  a  patient  therein,  if  the  person  making  the  applica- 
tion shall  execute  and  deliver  an  obligation,  with  sufficient  security,  payable  to  the  trus- 
tees of  said  asylum,  for  the  payment  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween them  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  such  lunatic  while  in  the  asylum,  and  for 
his  removal  thereto  or  therefrom  when  necessary. — /^rv.  Stat.,  sec.  320. 

Said  superintendent  and  lx)ard  of  trustees  shall  also  receive  all  persons  who  may  "have 
been  acquitted  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  who  may  be 
imprisoned  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
Court  l)cfore  whom  such  persons  have  l)cen  acquitted  or  are  arraigned  for  trial,  that  such 
j>ersons  are  insane  and  should  be  received  in  such  asylum,  where  they  shall  remain  until 
restored  to  their  right  mind. — Rrtt.  Stat.,  sec.  321. 

If  friends  of  any  lunatic  neglect  to  place  him  in  asylum  and  permit  him  to  be  at  large, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county,  on  the  suggestion  in  writing  of  any  citizen 
of  the  county,  to  direct  the  sheriff,  by  writ  of  lunacy,  to  summon  twelve  discreet  men  to 
make  inquisition  thereto  on  oath.  If  the  pers<m  said  to  be  a  lunatic  is  adjudged  by  .said 
inquest,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  be  insane,  the  court  shall  order  liim  to  be  placed  in  an 
asylum. 


AWEKDIX 


Gtmrdians  are  appoinied  for  the  insane,  who  muit  ^vt  fu.itftble  bonds,  ttnd  have  the 
diarge  of  the  per^mi  »nd  estates  of  their  w»rtls.  The  circuit  eoutlK  h^^e  jyri^tlkfkMi 
to  af>|ioint  dnd  superintend  and  control  such  guardians. 


CALIFORNIA. 

[See  Hittcirs  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Califomitit  with  supplement  to  iSSOt  TitJc 
chap,  i.,  of  rnlitical  Code,  sees,  213^2222*     Sections  ii^ejj^i  1,766,  f3,j6l,  14,56 
>4*373*  *^^c*     Suj*plerocm,  sees,   10,372,  10.794,  n,76j»  etc,  Statutes  and  Ametidme 
to  CxKie,  iSSi,  chap.  lit.,  p,  7;  Statute*  and  Anjendmcnts  to  Code,  1S85,  chap,  lai,  p^; 
28S.] 

The  Slate  Asylum  is  under  the  managemetit  of  a  boaid  of  five  directors,  a|ipoiiited  by 
the  Kovcrnor  with  advice  of  the  Senate. 

Whenever  it  appears,  hyaflirlavii,  to  the  sattsfactioii  of  a  maiji^tmfe  of  the  erninfT,  that 
any  pcnH>n  wrihin  the  county  is  so  far  disordered  in  his  mind  as  V^  ^ 

son  or  property,  he  must  isiiue  and  deliver  to  some  ^M^xce  officer  ' 

dir     •  '   .t   such   per         '  ^         ....  jfud^c  ni   u  cuuii  ur    rcturtl 

Wi:  inly  for  e 

i ...  I-  ..,^  inust  issue  -^.-..j"i  ,>...  ..*  .^,v-  v,t  ^"'-*   .•».-'.iti,-.;i-.p/..i   uitVi   vtu->i 

in<>ane  person,  and  to  two  physicians  to  app* 
the  testimony  and  make  an  examination  of  th 

such  person  to  be  dangerously  insane^  they  must  make  a  ceittncate  fthowiii;^  as  tieacif  a» 
possible  : 

t .  That  such  person  is  so  far  disordered  tQ  his  mind  as  to  endanger  health,  p^rttm^  iir 
property ; 

2.  The  premonitory  symptoms,  apparent  cause  or  class  of  insanity,  the  durution  ftnd 
condirion  of  the  drsen^tej 

J.  The  nativity,  age,  residence,  occupation,  and  previous  habit%  of  the  penon  ; 

4.  The  place  from  whence  the  person  came,  and  the  length  of  hit  resiidcnce  tn  thb 
State, 

The  judge,  after  such  examination  and  ccrtific:itc,  if  he  beJicvcs  the  person  i  r 

make  an  rirderdiat  he  be  confined  in  the  asylum,     A  copy  of  such  order  s\-  ! 

with  ami  rec<m!cd  by  the  county  clerk  of  the  county,  and  the  cmnviy  tii 
index  tKKik,  showing  I  he  name,  ajfe  sex,  of  each  person  so  committed,  t 
date  of  the  order  and  name  of  asylum. — P<*iiii(^J  Ctnii^  sees.  22IO-12I7.     \   " 

Guardians  may  be  appointed  to  lake  ch---"*  ^^f  the  persons  and  property  of  u,  .. — .., 
subject  to  ihc  customary  &afc|»iuirds  an^^  ", 

Every  person  guilty  of  any  harsh,  znu\  1  treatment  of,  or  of  any  neglect  of  6mf 

towanitt  any  idiot,  lunatic,  or  insane  persf^n,  b  guilty  of  a  misdcmcanof, — /Vimi/  C«^« 
sec.  I3,3<>i. 


COLORADO. 

[See  General  Statute  (1877)^  chap.  Ixi. :  Session  Laws,  |S79»  PP-  87-92;  Sesiioii  Lj«h 
iSSi,  pp.  iji  and  141;  Session  I^ws,  18S3,  p.  31.] 


The  management  of  the  State  Asylum  is  by  a  superintendent  and  aboard  of  three  { 
roissionrns  apjvnnted  by  the  gtivernor^^Zcfwy,  1870,  p   ^7 

Whenever  any  reputable  person  files  a  verified  1  ty  court.  all«Mg 

that  any  f»erson  is  insane,  an<l  hiis  personal  or  rc-t  -ijiable  of  ta«i^ 

care  of  the  same,  the  judge  shall  thereupon  summuti  hix  jurufi  lu  ^lais  up<»o  the  case.  It 
said  jury  find  that  such  jjcrson  is  so  insane  as  to  l>c  unfit  to  manage  his  estate*  it  it  the 
duly  of  siiid  counry  conn  to  apj^iMnt  a  conservator  thereof. 

If  comj>l3irii  U  made  ih.it  any  perxon  is  m)  insane  or  distracted  in  mind  as  to  cntlangrr 
his  own  prrvr.n  ,,.  1,^  ,r„  .tx  r>r  ijn.  person  or  pmpcrty  of  utherx,  the  Juilgc  ihaU  is«or  an 
order  for  the  ,uch  alleged  lunatic,  and,  if  he  10  elects,  an  tit<i«««t  tfeaU  lie 

held  as  set  f<jr  ^  iing  paragraph. 
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If  the  jur>-  find  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
commit  such  lunatic  to  the  county  jail  or  other  convenient  place,  except  that  such  lunatic 
shall  be  delivereti  into  the  cuNtody  of  any  relative  or  friend  who  shall  make  application 
therefor,  and  shall  be  shown  to  be  a  proper  and  suitable  person. 

The  complaints  mentioned  above  may  be  joined  and  one  inquest  may  determine  the 
matter*;  charged  in  both  complaints. 

No  in(jutst  of  lunacy  shall  be  held  without  ten  days'  notice  to  the  allcjjed  lunatic  and  to 
the  guardian  ad  liteniy  to  l>e  ap])ointed  by  the  court. 

I^iwN  of  1879,  P-  90»  Amending  chap.  Ixi.,  of  the  General  I^ws  Concerning  Lunatics. 


CONNECTICUT. 

[See  General  Statute  of  Connecticut  (Revision  of  1875),  pp.  96-99.  I^ws,  1877,  i>p. 
248,  254.     Laws,  1878,  pp.  327,  343.     Laws,  1879,  chap.  71.] 

The  trustees  of  the  Stale  Ht)spital  for  the  Insane  may  authorize  the  suj^erinlendent  to 
admit  patients  into  the  hospital  under  special  agreements  when  there  are  vacancies*. 

Skc.  6.  Any  insane  pers«»n  may  be  put  in  any  suitable  place  of  detention,  on  the  pres- 
entation of  a  certificate,  mule  within  thirty  days,  signed  by  some  reputable  phy-ician, 
that  he  has  made  a  j>ersonal  examinntion  of  such  per^on  within  one  week  prinr  to  the 
<lale  thereof,  and  that  such  person  is  insane,  which  certificate  shall  be  sworn  to  before 
some  t)tFicer  authorized  to  adinini'ster  oaths  in  the  State  where  it  is  given,  who  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  genuineness  of  llie  si-^nature  thereto,  aiul  rcsj)ectability  of  the  signer;  ami  any 
such  person  may  be  removed  by  the  person  placing  him  in  such  place  of  detention. — 
Gett^ral  Statutf^  p.  98. 

Sec.  7.  On  a  written  complaint,  matle  to  any  judge  of  the  superior  court,  that  a  })erson 
named  therein  is  insane  and  unfit  tt>  go  al  large,  such  judge  shall  immediately  apix>int  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  physician  and  two  other  jn^rsons,  one  of  whom  shall  l>e  an  at- 
torney at  law,  judge,  »)r  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  after  such  j>erson  has  been  notifie<l  ac- 
cording to  the  onlerof  such  ju<lge  of  the  suiKriorccmrt.  shall  in<iuire  into  such  complaint, 
an«l  report  to  him  the  facts  of  the  case  and  their  opinions  thereon  ;  and  if,  in  their  opinion, 
such  person  should  be  confined,  such  judge  shall  issue  an  order  therefor. —  General  Statute^ 
p.  98. 

Any  dangerous  insane  j^erson  who  shall  go  at  large,  may  be  confined  by  order  of  a 
justice  of  the  j>eace  an<l  the  first  selectman  of  the  town,  after  a  j)hysician's  certificate,  or 
after  complaint  to,  an<l  a  hearing  Inrfore,  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

For  procee<lings  to  commit  an  insane  ()aui>er  or  in<ligent  person,  see  Public  Acts,  1878, 
P-  .P7. 

Any  judge  of  the  sujierior  court,  <m  information  that  any  j^erson  is  unjustly  <letained 
or  confined  in  any  insane  asylum,  may  appoint  a  commissiim  of  not  less  than  two  persons 
to  investigate  the  case  ami  re|>ort.  Il",  in  their  opinirm.  the  |>arty  is  improperly  or  illegally 
confined,  the  judge  shall  order  his  discharge. — Public  Acts^  1878,  p.  343. 


DELAWARE. 

[See  Revised  Code,  1852,  as  amended,  etc.,  1874,  chap.,  49 ;  chaj).  397,  Vol.  1 1  (eleven), 
I^ws  of  Delaware;  chap.  57,  Vol.  14,  I^iws  of  I)elaware,  amended  i)y  I.aws  of  1S81  ; 
Uws  of  1875,  Vol.  XV.,  Part  I.,  chap.  57  ;   I.aws  of  1881,  Vol.  X VL,  Part  IL,  chap.  378.] 

The  court  of  chancery  has  care  of  insane  persons  alx^vc  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
so  far  as  to  appoint  trustees  to  take  charge  of  them  and  manage  their  estates. 

A  writ  must  first  issue  to  inquire  and  determine  by  jury  whether  the  jxrrson  is  insane. 

UfKm  application  by  relatives  or  friends  of  any  indigent  lunatic  or  insane  person  to  the 
chancellor,  with  certificate  of  two  physicians  practicing  in  the  county  where  such  per- 
son resides,  the  chancellor,  if  satisfied  of  the  insanity  and  indigency  of  such  person,  shall 
recommend  in  writing  to  the  governor  his  removal  to  such  asylum,  hospital,  or  institu- 
tion lor  the  insane,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  governor  shall  select. 
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The  governor  iluiU  request  from  sach  atvUira  an  annual  rrporx*  irith  OtU  deUtU»  **  to 


-  mmai 

T^ 
chir 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Sec  United  Slate*  RevU«d  SUtutes.  iS73-74»  P*tt  It.*  Title  LIX.^  diip*  i*^  i««* 


bf  the 


Sfitf  r,  sec.  4^5li* 

T^  M  af  the  Government  Hospital  for  die  lnvabe  is  Appo«ttled 

Ki  of  the   District  of  Coliimbi*,  iap|x>inted  by  the  PrfM*5ri»tt  c«»«4 

V-  i>  for  the  ]Ios)ut;iI  for  the  In&ane,    Such  boftxl, 

tif  Iht*   InUTiur,  may  make  any  nccijful  hir''lA\ 
ji,»   I,  .  !»'  -    M.rl  of  the  HUficrtntcinictit  and  his  employi'H  and  oi  i^^c   ^.m.^.m.-.  u-v 
ftutent  w  ith  law  ;  tbcy  muM  aUo  visit  the  KospiiiiJ  at  stated  intervAls* 

Admishion  ok  Patiestts. 

I       yi t L...*      .......     ,1...     ..,.!..,     ..(    *l...     V .  .^.       *     **'•'-        ■''    *''   '     *-■ 

ihcN 
toily,  ^ 
tiOdt  ltl*an 

Firit.  Ill 
service. 

Second.  CiviHann  employed  in  the  0«>irtermju.tcT**  an*!  Subvisirnce  Department  of  the 
•nnv,  who  may  t->c»  or  who  hereafter  ! I 

niird.  Men  why>,  while  in  the  *cr^  ri»e 


wing  tle'vcnptioo : 

iiig  lo  the  army,  navy,  marine  cor|»s»  and  revenue  cutter 


am]  have  no  A(1e<|u»i;c  means  ol  !>up(M>rf . 

K<mrth    Tnhjjrnl  in\ane  person*,  who  have  been  in  either  of*  the  snid  services,  atid 
Ijccii  f  ihcrcfrorn  on  account  of  di^^ability  ariun)*  from  *iich  insanity, 

Fi  sit  in-^iinc  fw^fMoiis  who  liavc  ixtcomc  iiivanr  wuhin  three  years  after  tlieir 

diHt'  u  He s  which  aro^e  dtirtitg,  and  were  proilttccd  by fe  said 

M?n  iK-i,%cc.  4S41. 

n.    ..a.      ..4...;i.  ^M  ,..  ■■   - '  ^.- -:-.«.-.  r...t'-.-  .A,..:..:..,.  ;..,.,  .t.  .  ^  .  j  ^ 

of  any  insane  per^in  not  > 

certihcate  of  any  juflge  ol  l  ^    .  _  11  l    _:  _    _  .     .  _  ._..,   ,,, 

tice  of  ihe  peace  of  the  J  Jtsinci,  and  an  Applit-aimn  in  writing  hy  a.  member  of  the  ti^Hud 
<>f  Vinirors,  rc4{ue&titi^  that  such  order  tnay  lie  hsurrf 

It  mu^l  appear  by  suth  certificate  that  two  re-  hysicinns  residents  of  the  iJi'**- 

trict,  ap^icared   licfore  sau\  jud^c  or  justice,  »t.  in  writint;  svkori*  to  n^i^l  ^ub- 

1.  ihal  they  knew  \hv   \  1    e\. 

ved  such  p*:rxon  to  b*_  i  satd 

i.o^,  i.M  ,  a,--,  ihat  such  pcrion  was  «  *l>.wihv  v..  v*.^   *-i^»,.ui  jt  ^^.^  ....n.  ^nr  mi  >,uc  was 

seized  with  *uch  mcntil  di?*orilcr. 

Il  mu^j  lurthcr  appear  l>y  **uch  certificate^  that  two  re^ipcctablc  residtnl  ht>u.*4    .|.(. —. 
appeared  before  the  judge  or  justice,  and  depcrscd  that  they  knew  the  person  at! 
in!i;Lnc,  and.  from  a  peri»oniil  examination  of  his  or  her  afl^irsi^  they  believed  ^.i 
to  be  ujiabk  to  .support  himself  or  family,  and  unable  to  pay  board  and  odier  cxi^o^es  m 
the  UospitaL 
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The  application  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  must  be  made  within  five  days 
after  the  date  of  the  affidavits  aforesaid,  and  k  must  appear  therein  to  be  made  after  in- 
spection of  the  affidavits  and  certificate. 

A  patient  able  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  in  said  hospital  may  be  required  to  do  so 
after  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Indigent  insane  persons,  non-residents  at  the  time  they  became  insane,  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  governor  of  the  District,  and  certificates  and  application  as  above,  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  with  a  view  to  their  return  to  their  friends  or  place  of  residence. 
—  United  States  Revised  Statutes y  sees.  4844-4850. 

III.  Whenever  there  are  vacancies,  private  patients  from  the  District  may  be  received 
at  a  rate  of  board  to  be  determined  by  the  Visitors;  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  their  actual 
support.  In  this  case  there  must  be  the  certificate  of  two  physicians  stating  that  they  have 
personally  examined  the  patient  and  believe  him  to  be  insane  at  the  time  of  giving  the 
certificate,  and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the  institution,  accompanied  by  a  written 
request  for  the  admission  from  the  nearest  relative,  legal  guardian,  or  friend  of  the 
patient.  The  request  for  admission  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  the 
certificate  of  insanity.  —  United  States  Revised  Statutes ^  sees.  4853-54. 

IV.  Inmates  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  becoming  insane, 
will  be  received  as  |Xitients  in  the  Government  Hospital. — See  United  States  Statutes^ 
1881-82,  Vol.  22,  Part  I.,  p.  330. 

V.  As  to  admission  of  insane  criminals,  or  persons  charged  with  crime,  see  United 
States  Rnised  Statutes,  sees.  4851,  4852;  United  States  Statutes,  1881-82,  Vol.  22,  Part 
I.,  p.  330. 

FLORIDA. 

[See  McClellan's  Digest  of  the  I^ws  of  Florida,  chap.  147,  page  746.] 

Whenever  it  is  suggested,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  to  any  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  State,  that  there  is  an  iuNane  person  within  the  limits  of  such  judicial  circuit  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  himself  or  of  his  pro|)€rty,  it  is  the  duty  of  said  judge  to  issue 
a  writ  to  the  sheriff,  and  cause  such  alleged  lunatic  to  l)e  brought  before  him.  If  such 
person  is  found,  u}X)n  investigation,  to  be  insane,  the  judge  shall  pass  such  order  or  de- 
cree as  is  u*iu;d  or  necessary  in  such  cases.  If  it  ap|K»ar  that  such  lunatic  has  an  estate, 
the  decree  shall  bind  said  estate.  If  destitute,  then  the  judge  shall  order  the  sheriff  to 
transport  such  lunatic  to  the  asylum  for  indigent  lunatics  of  the  State  of  Florida :  Pro- 
inded,  him't-ifer,  that  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  may  direct  said  lunatic  to  be  delivered 
to  any  other  person  for  his  care,  custody,  and  maintenance.  For  such  care,  etc.,  the  said 
person  shall  receive  not  exceeding  Si 50  j>cr  annum. 

The  ccmiptroller,  once  in  every  six  months,  must  send  to  the  State  attorney  of  each  cir-* 
cuit  a  list  of  the  lunatics  in  the  care  of  private  persons,  and  an  investigation  shall  be  made 
into  each  case  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  several  counties.  By  proceedings  had  before 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  the  custody  of  such  lunatics  may  be  changed;  or  they 
may  be  discharged  from  custody,  or  transferred  to  the  State  Asylum. 

The  estates  of  insane  persons  are  managed  generally  by  guardians,  who  may,  upon 
formal  application,  sell  the  real  estate  of  their  wards,  and  may  make  contracts  relating  to 
the  person  and  estate  of  their  wards,  if  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 


GEORGIA. 

[See  Code  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (1882),  sees.  1852  to  1864  incV.isive;  sec.  4666; 
sec.  331 ;  sec.  4299;  sees.  4695,  1658,  2735,  ^^^  '*  ^^^o,  as  to  asylums,  >ccs.  1 341  to  1373 
inclusive.] 

The  ordinaries  of  the  several  counties  may  appoint  guardians  for  the  insane. — Codf, 
Sec.  1852. 

Proceedings. — Ujwn  petition  and  pr(x>f  of  ten  days'  notice  to  relatives  of  th*r  alleged 
lunatic,  the  ordinary  issues  a  commission,  directed  to  any  eighteen  discreet  and  proper 
persons — one  of  whom  shall  l)e  a  physician — requiring  any  twelve  of  them,  including  the 
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physician,  to  examine  by  inspection  the  person  for  whom  guardianship  (or  commitment 
to  the  a5;ylum  is  sought,  and  to  hear  and  examine  witnesses,  if  necessary.  Upon  return 
of  such  commission  finding  the  person  to  be  as  alleged  in  the  petition,  the  ordinar>-  shall 
appoint  a  guarlian  for  him  or  commit  him  to  the  lunatic  asylum).  Appeal  lies  from  this 
decision  to  the  Superior  Court. — Code,  sees.  1853  et  seq. ;  64  Ga.,  301 ;  I7  Ga.,  595- 
597  ;  59  Ga..  675-680;  Cobb's  Analysis,  p.  6S4. 

Guardians  of  insane  persons  are  authorized  to  confine  them  or  place  them  in  the  asy- 
lum, if  such  a  course  is  necessary  either  for  their  own  protection  or  the  safety  of  othexs, 
and  a  guardian  wilfully  failing  to  take  such  a  precaution  with  his  ward  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  injuries  inflicted  on  others  by  such  ward. — Code^  sec.  1 863. 

Where  there  is  no  guardian  for  an  insane  person,  or  the  guardian  fails  to  confine  his 
ward,  and  any  person  shall  make  oath  that  such  insane  person  is  dangerous,  or  should  not 
be  left  at  large,  the  ordinar\*  shall  issue  a  warrant,  and,  after  investigation,  may  commit 
such  insane  person  to  the  lunatic  asylum. — Code^  sec.  1864. 

Courts  of  ordinary  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  estates  of 
lunatics. — Code,  sec.  331. 

The  State  asylum  is  under  the  management  of  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  competent  phy>ician. 

A  pay  patient,  resident  of  this  .^tate,  shall  not  be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by 
authentic  evidence  of  lunacy  according  to  law,  or  there  is  produced  the  ceniticate  of 
three  respect.ible  practicing  physicians,  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
or  one  from  such  phy«iicians  and  two  respectable  citizens  stating  the  cause  of  the  appli- 
cation.— Codf^  sec.  1357. 

.\  demand  for  trial  by  jur>-  of  the  question  of  lun.icy  may  be  made  before  or  after  ad- 
mission to  the  asylum  by  the  alleged  lunatic  or  his  frends,  and  such  trial  must  be  had. 


ILLINOIS. 

[See  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois  (Cothran'<  .Annotated  Edition,  iSSi"),  chap.  85,  page 
950;  Laws  of  Illinois,  iSSl.page  151 ;  Revised  Statutes,  18804  Hurd),}>ages  197,  19S,  593, 
580.  694,  734.] 

Each  asylum  f«>r  the  insane  is  managed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  .ippointed  by  the 
governor  with  consent  of  the  Sen.ite. 

When  any  person  is  suj^jm^otl  \ct  be  in«ianc  or  di-tracted  any  near  relative,  or  in  case 
there  be  none,  any  ros[>octaMc  [)ersMn  re'-iding  in  the  county  m  ly  petiti"n  the  judge  of 
the  County  court  for  pn;L.cc'lings  to  inquire  into  such  alleged  insanity  or  tli^tr.iction.  For 
the  hearing  of  such  a|^plic.ifi<in  and  [>rocoedings  thereon  the  county  court  .shall  be  con- 
sidered as  always  open. — Rn-.  Slot.  iCothran's  ed.«,  j>.  050. 

Such  person  alleged  to  he  insnne  shall  be  brought  before  the  court  and  witnesses  shall 
be  subpoenaed. 

Trial  shall  be  had  by  a  jury  of  six  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  wht>  may  be  assisted  by  counsel.  If  the  jurj*  tind 
that  such  person  is  insane  the  court  shall  issue  an  order  of  commitment  to  a  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane. 

Pendini^  trial  the  court  may  onler  the  alleged  lunatic  to  be  temporarily  detained  by  the 
sheriff,  jailer,  or  other  suitable  person. 

No  peiNon  shall  l)e  received  or  kej)t  in  custody  in  any  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane until  after  the  verdict  of  a  jury  .and  by  onler  of  the  court.  Any  su|-K.Tinten>lent  or 
officer  of  an  asylum  receiving  or  detaining  a  j>erson  without  such  verdict  and  order  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  to  a  fine  not  exceedintj  #500;  can  be  held  civilly 
for  damages  by  the  |>erson  injured,  and,  if  connected  with  either  of  the  State  hospitals, 
shall  be  discharged. 

Upon  proper  proceedings  the  courts  will  appoint  conservators  for  the  insane,  to  take 
charge  of  their  person  and  profH:rty  and  care  for  their  children  in  certain  cases. 
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INDIANA. 

[See  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  1 881,  sees.  2835-2879,  5 1 42-5 150,  2546,  1764,  1765.] 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  two  of  whom  must  visit 
it  together  monthly. 

Proceedings  for  Commitment. 

A  respectable  citizen  of  the  proper  county  must,  upon  oath  and  in  writing,  make  a 
statement  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  said  county,  such  statement  to  con- 
sist of  full  answers  to  a  long  scries  of  questions  provided  by  the  statutes  touching  the 
history,  condition,  heredity,  etc.,  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane.  The  justice  with 
whom  said  statement  shall  have  been  fdcd,  together  with  another  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  res{>ectable  practicing  physician  other  than  the  medical  attendant  of  the  alleged 
lunatic,  and  selected  by  the  justice,  shall  immediately  thereupon  visit  and  examine  said 
person  alleged  to  be  insane.  Subpwnas  shall  then  be  issued  for  all  witnesses  supposed  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  facts,  including  the  regular  medical  attendant.  Formal  certificates 
provided  for  by  the  statute  must  be  given  by  the  medical  attendant  and  also  the  medical 
examiner.  The  justices  then  make  a  formal  finding  provided  by  the  statute,  and  the  same 
is  deposited  with  ihc  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  proper  county.  Such  lunatic  may 
then  be  committed  to  llie  asylum,  provided,  that  if  the  proper  friends  of  such  lunatic 
prefer  to  place  him  in  a  private  asylum,  they  shall  be  granted  a  written  authorization  so 
to  do  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court. 

Dangerous  insane  persons  found  at  large  may  be  committed  to  the  asylum  by  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  after  proper  complaint  and  trial  by  a  jury  of  six  citizens. 

Guardians  may  be  appointed  for  the  insane  after  proceedings  provided  by  statute,  in- 
cluding trial  by  jury. 

IOWA. 

[See  McClain's  Annotated  Statutes,  1880,  sections  1 383-1445,  2272-2279,  etc. ;  Re- 
vised Code  of  Iowa  (Miller,  iSiioj,  sections  1383-1445,  4620-4028.] 

Each  hospital  for  the  insane  is  under  the  charge  of  five  trustees,  two  of  whom  may  be 
women. 

In  each  county  there  shall  l)c  a  board  of  three  commissioners  of  insanity.  The  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  a  member  of  such  board  and  the  clerk  thereof.  The  other 
members  shall  be  appomted  by  the  judge  of  said  court  and  shall  be  one  of  them  a  prac- 
ticing phy-ician  and  the  other  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Applications  fur  admission  to  the  hospital  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  information 
verified  by  affidavit,  alleging  that  the  person  in  whose  l>ehalf  the  application  is  made  is 
believed  by  the  informant  to  be  insane  and  a  proper  subject  for  custody  and  treatment. 
I'lnm  the  tiling  of  such  information  the  commissioners  may  examine  the  informant  under 
«oath,  and  if  satisfied  there  is  reasonable  cause  therefor,  shall  at  once  investigate  the 
grounds  thereof. 

They  may  issue  their  warrant  and  cause  the  alleged  lunatic  to  l)e  brought  before  them, 
and  may  provide  for  his  suitable  custody  pending  the  proceedings. 

They  must  take  such  testimony  as  may  be  offered  for  and  again.st  the  application,  and 
the  parties  may  l>e  represented  by  counsel.  Personal  examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic 
must  be  made  by  a  physician,  and  such  physician  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  their  own 
number,  and  his  certificate  must  l>e  taken. 

If  the  commissioners  find  such  ])erson  insane  they  shall  order  his  commitment  to  the 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

An  appeal  lies  to  the  circuit  court  from  the  finding  of  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  may  upon  application  and  after  proper  pr(X)f  provide  for  the  re- 
straint, protection,  and  care  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  whose  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital is  not  sought. 

Any  person  having  care  of  an  insane  person,  and  restraining  such  ])erson,  whether  in 
the  hospital  or  eUewhere,  either  with  or  without  authority,  who  shall  treat  such  person 
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Willi  wanton  sevcnly,  harshness,  or  crucltyt  or  shall  In  any  way  ahuse  such  per^^it,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  besides  being  liable  in  an  actlcrn  for  dAmafgc%.-^AffC7aim*t 
An Hotatfii  Siati .,  sec.  1415. 

There  shall  be  a  visiting  committee  of  three,  one  of  wrhom  at  least  *hall  \>c  a  womsn. 
appointed  liy  the  governor  to  visit  the  in&ane  asylums  of  the  State  at  tlicir  tlifct-fnutn,  JU»il 
without  giving  notice  of  their  intended  visits^  wh«i  mny,  \i\ytyn  ^xtch  rU*t,  ^n  thr»M^h  the 
wards  unaccompanied  by  any  officer  of  the  institution,  with  power  (-  r  1 

mi>ers,  and  to   examine  wilnesscs  on  oalh  to  asccitain  «'bcthcr  a: 
improperly  detained  in  the  hospitAi   or  unjustly  pUced  tlicr,' 
are  humanely  and  kindly  trcAtcd,  with  full  power  to  correct 
and  any  injury  indicted  upon  the  insane  shall  be  ircuted  as  ^i.    .  , 

crime,  as  the  like  offence  would  be  regarded  when  indicted  u|>on  any  '  1 
side  of  the  insane  asylum.     They  shall  have  power  to  discharge  any  nt 
ploy<i  who  is  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  misdemeanor  meritiitg  such  disvWiije ;  . 
all  these  trills  for  misdemeanor,  oflTencc,  or  crimeithc  testimony  of  patients  whAU  l>c 
and  considered  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  noemployi  at  the  asylum  shall  be  allowtt   to 
sit  upon  any  jury  before  whom  these  eases  are  tried.   Said  committee  shall  make  an  anouaJ 
report  to  the  i^jovernor 

The  names  of  this  visiting  committee  and  their  post-office  addres^^hatl  be  kept  po%led 
in  ever)*  ward  in  the  asylum,  and  every  inmate  in  the  asylum  shall  l>c  allowed  t*  w  rite 
once  a  week  what  he  or  she  pleases  to  this  committee.     And  any  member  1'  1 

roittee  who  shall  neglect  to  heed  the  calls  of  the  patient  to  him  for  protection^  is  1  1 

to  have  been  needed,  shall  be  deemed  unfit  for  hti»  ofBce,  and  shall  be  dischargi.^  by  ihc 
governor. 

Every  person  confined  in  any  ii^  '    n  shall  he  f         '     '  "       '  'it 

or  party  having  charge  of  such  ptr  r  <mce  in  c 

for  writing,  inclosing,  sealing^  and  ui.u-i.iL;  .^tters^if  their  .- .^^.v-i  k,,k  -r..,..  u..,--^  ..i,,. <- 
wise  ordered  by  the  visiting  committee,  which  order  shall  continue  in  force  until  covonln- 
manded  by  said  comnntlec* 

The  suj>erintendcnt  or  party  having  charge  of  any  person  under  canfincmetil  shall  re- 
ceivc,  if  rcnucstcd  to  do  so  by  the  person  so  cttnfmed,  at  least  one  letter  in  each  week 
Addressed  to  one  of  the  visiting  committee,  without  opening  or  r.  ^mc,  and 

without  delay  to  deposit  it  in  a  post-office  for  transmittal  bv  maiK  er  pvMta^ 

stamp  afBjted  thereto,  and  ii»  ileliver  to  said  person  any  1    1  i    nr»*l- 

ing  the  same)  written  to  him  or  her  by  one  of  the  visitin  'Jters 

written  by  or  to  the  person  so  confined  may  be   e>    ■' '  ,   *r._.ii.  «uid,  if 

in  his  opinion  the  delivery  of  such  letters  would  i  '^i  so  €Oj)6iiet|^ 

he  may  retain  the  same. — AfcClain's  Annotnii^d  Sf  ,  ,  ,      ,  ^ 

A  commission  may  be  appointed  by  a  judge  of  the  fiivtrict  or  circuit  court  of  the  cofUBty 
to  inquire  as  to  the  sanity  of  ony  person  confined  in  the  hospital.  If  u;H:>n  the  irpTfi  td 
such  commtsnion  the  judge  shall  tirid  the  person  not  tnsanc  he  shall  tml* 

All  persons  conRned  as  insane  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  writ  " 

Guardians  are  appointed  for  the  innne  with  Tike  provisions  as  in  casei  01  j^uaf  mans 
for  minor^^ 


KANSAS. 


[Sec  Compiled  Uiw*  of  Kansas  (by  C.  F.  W.  Dftssler^  l8Si),»c«.  43WS3*  IP^ 
3120,5416.4757.] 

The  government  of  the  inMine  asylums  of  th«  State  shftll  be  vetted  In  the  bc«nt  af 
trustees  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  damh,  aad  chif 
asylums  for  the  insane. — C^mpiUd  L*nm  0/  K'tin.j  see,  4}%. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  designate  the  superintendi    '    -^'  ''  '^  ne  asylcfas 

to  whom  all  applications  fur  the  admission  of  in^une  |  .  and  who, 

under  such  rules  as  may  be  made  by  the  buard  of  r:  .^   to  which 

a-sylum  each  applicant  shall  l>c  admitted. — Com^ihti  /.: 

If  information  in  writing  is  given  to  the  probate  coun  '  ^^tf  I*  Aft 

idiot,  lunatic,  or  person  of  unsouml  mind,  or  an  habitujil  drunk»r«i«  '^It  of 

maiiaging  hi«  affairs*  and  praying  that  an  inquiry  thereinto  be  had,  the  c  iti«Aeii 
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that  there  is  jrood  cause  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be 
irKjuired  into  by  a  jury. —  CompiUd  Laws  0/ Kan.,  sec.  3060. 

The  jury  shall  consist  of  six  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  practicing  physician. 
The  }>erson  alleged  to  be  insane  has  the  right  to  be  present  and  assisted  by  counsel. 

If  it  appear  that  the  person  is  insane  and  a  fit  |>erson  to  l)e  sent  to  the  asylum,  the 
Court  shall  enter  an  order  of  commitment;  and  if  it  be  found  by  the  jury  that  the  jK*rson 
is  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  his  or  her  affairs,  the  court  shall  appoint 
a  guardian  of  the  |^rson  and  property  of  sijch  |>erson.  Such  guardian  must  give  suitable 
bonds,  and  is  under  the  full  control  of  the  probate  court. 

In  cases  of  dangerous  insanity,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardian,  or  other  person  in  whose 
care  such  lunatic  may  l>e,  to  cause  him  to  be  confined  in  some  suitable  j)lace  until  pro- 
ceedings can  be  commenced  in  the  probate,  court  of  the  county,  which  shall  make  ^uch 
order  for  the  restraint,  support,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  insane  person  as  circumstances 
require. 

KENTUCKY. 

[See  General  Statutes  of  Kentucky  (B.  &  F.,  1881),  chap.  73,  pp.  642-652;  chap.  53, 
pp.  534-541 ;  Civil  Code  of  Ky.,  sees.  489-498,] 

Each  lunatic  asylum  of  the  State  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  nine  com- 
mis.sioners,  wht)  shall  be  "discreet  business  men,"  api>oinled  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

They  are  require<l  to  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  asylum  once  a  month,  and  one  of 
them  shall  visit  the  asylum  once  a  week,  two  in  each  month,  a  majority  in  each  quarter, 
and  the  whole  board  once  in  six  months. 

Nt)  private  patient,  who  has  not  been  found  to  be  insane  by  regular  in(|uest,  shall  be 
received  into  either  of  >ai(l  asylums.  —  6>«.  Stats.,  p.  649. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  .State  from  an  undue  accunmlation  of  patients,  the  several 
asylums  may  send  to  their  resjiective  counties  »)r  places  whence  they  came  patients  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  and  superintendent,  are  harmless  and  governable. 

The  several  courts  of  the  State  ha\ing  general  equity  jurisdiction,  have  |>ower  and 
jurisdiction  within  their  re^^pcctive  cnunties  over  the  care  and  custody  of  the  j>ersons  and 
estates  of  idiots  and  lunatics. —  (/>«.  Stats.,  p.  534. 

If  any  pcrstm  be  of  unsound  mind,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  some  court  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  having  general  equity  jurisiliction,  upon  the  application  of  the  attorney 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or,  if  he  be  absent,  of  the  county  attorney,  to  cause  an  inquest  by 
a  jury  to  l)e  hehl  in  open  court  to  inquire  into  the  fact. — Gen.  Stats.,  p.  537. 

The  court  appoints  counsel  for  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  for  the  county,  to  prevent  the  finding  of  any  person 
as  an  i<Ii<)t  or  lunatic  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  such. 

If  upon  such  inquest  any  person  is  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  incomi>etent  to 
manage  his  or  her  estate,  the  court  will  ap^xjint  a  committee  for  such  lunatic  an<l  may  or- 
der his  commitment  to  an  asylum. 

The  |x»wer  and  <luty  of  the  committee  of  a  lunatic  or  imbecile  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  guartlian  of  an  infant,  except  as  to  education.  Hut  the  court  may  aj^point  a  pcr-^on 
other  than  the  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  person  of  the  idiot  or  lunatic  when  not 
confine<I  in  an  asylum,  and  make  the  necessary  orders  for  his  support  upon  the  committee. 

The  officer  who  presides  at  the  inquest  shall  endeavor  to  a«icertain  and  draw  up  a  brief 
histor)'  of  the  patient's  case,  embracing  iH>ints  provided  by  the  st.ttute,  and  such  statement, 
or  a  copy,  shall  be  sent  with  the  record  to  the  asylum,  if  the  lunatic  is  sent. 

No  person  not  otherwise  insane  shall  be  sent  to  an  asylum  merely  because  he  is  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  or  thereby  rendered  helpless. — Gfn.  Stats.,  p.  541. 


LOUISIANA. 

[See  Voorhies's  Revised  Statutes  of  I^uisiana,  1876,  sees.  1760-1780.] 

The  State  asylum  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  five  administrators,  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

At  every  regular  meeting  the  board  shall  .ippoint  two  of  its  members,  who  shall  visit 
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L'>  :i  :«r*:t-.n  ii-i  ox:i  -f  2zt  ir. ii.::ii!.  ani  i:':*r  -iriptcr  ::r:-:rT  :b:c-  x'\  tie  fin* 
ani  i.':ui:L'*in;e*  ■.  f  I'.t  Cj.*-r.'  tic  i.-cr.c:  :r  jar.-i  ,"--&<  =-13  Ci-s<  aty  l«ri7i>  ::  i< 
coir.T.:!:^:  v^  ir.t  ;r.-ir--r  aol-— - 

T--*r:  vviri  >i  a  1— ir-i-trii.r*  iave  2^r,  :r.:v  t  -  rt-ei%e  :r.5irc  ^•cr'oca,  i>:j:  scs:  i:  the 
a-svi-T.  r,y  a  -i.-tr..:  ^.r  piri^h  j.-^o*-  '^^  *-^-  ttrso  ani  c.-i:i.:.r.i  as  tier  may  -fccci  sc 
to  zzry:. 

Prw.r^tr?  a.:-/--!r<i  on  lie  gr:--i  of  irvii:*T  =jy  l<  5<c:  to  the  a^^ics  tati!  re*5orr-d, 

A  c-criiZjT  or  ^wird.ir*  naiy  r^  a;:'::x:*.td  :'.r  m  ;&n12«  pers-i-i,  wb;-  shall  hare  the  care 
of  v.t  'r:r?-jR  at:  ;-r>^r:r:y  •' f  «•-:?*.  l:::er  ::.~te :  j.«cr"!»:i  or  wiri. —  l':'rr-iis:'i  ArzueJ 
S:i:ufi:.  ?<:c».  lo>5  to  1113  ir.cl-r:^t:  ai-i  I^miei  Cizu  C\u  ,•/ Lt^iri^ma,  Tilie  IX., 
P-  5^- 

MAIXE. 

[Se*  Rt^i-:  :  >:-:--tt>  of  Miir.e  i>7i  .  char.  143.  p;.  c.27-<»33:  al**:'  pp.  5S.  533.  534. 
540.  537.  043.  6>4.  032,  770.  ^51.  ''-fi.  74 >.  ^>S.  s>i.  ^23:  I-iw-  of  I^72,  chap.  54; 
LiA-'.f  1S73.  ir.:^^.  151 :  Liw-  of  i>74,  cr-zp.  25r:  :  Lavk>  cf  i>7f.  chap.  117;  Lav?  cf 
1S77.  criap.  iS^:  La*-  cf  1S7  j.  chij..  160;   La»^  of  l>JO.  cha|:.  1S4.J 

Thr  ^vvcmaier.:  of  th--  M-lr,e  lR?>inc  Hc.jj.i:^!  ;?  vl--:c  :  :n  a  ccn;ir.:::ce  of  fji  tra*iee«, 
one  j:  '■*  .'.ona  -:  ail  in  a  **  ■>n;ir«,:i;.pj:n:c":  r;.  ir.c  ^■-■.  err.:  r,  w.th  :hc  -ivice  of  the  CvI^cd.:;. 
anl  Cy:;i.:*.---M*e  :  :-j  :.oi  i  intir  ornce  il-ri:;^  !..c  plri-urc  of  the  govcracr  ani  ci  ulc.1. 
but  :.  .•  :::  -re  tr. i:,  ihrcc  yrJir-  un  irr  in>  •.-r.c  i7.;«-i:.:n:cn:. — Zj- j  i/'  iSSo.  chap.  1&4, 

In  ill  cir<:-  of  p:cl.:i.::*ir>  j.rocec:i.i^-  f-T  :hc  c  n^.r.  .icieni  of  any  person  to  :hc  h-s- 
pitii.  t:.c  -vi'itr.w's  an  i  cer::nc-:e  'A  a:  lca«l  iv»  .  rc>,'-,:iil.'lv  physician*,  base* I  uf^n  d-e 
mqar.  an  i  frrr-ona!  examinilion  of  ine  pcr^.'S  i^  \*hoai  the  inanity  i*  imp-uteJ.  >hali 
be  require  i  to  e-tiM;-*!'!  the  fact  of  !ni>an::y.  ani  a  ccrtinei  copy  of  the  (<hy»iciaii*s  ceitin- 
Gate  ihill  aLC«jn;pany  the  p-ervjD  to  be  comm.itc  J. — L*ru.z  ,/  1S76,  chap.  117. 

A  cornm:iir^  of  tnt:  council.  con>i>:in^  of  t«-o,  with  whom  shall  be  a«*is<o.-iated  one 
woman,  '•hull  be  apj^ -inted  by  tht  j;ovem-jr  anru-lly,  who  -hall  \i5il  the  ho>pi:a!  at  ihcir 
f'iis'.z  .'..ft'.i  '.'J  a-.'_r  a:ii  :f  the  :nm-tv^  rhcrc-f  arc  h-ir.-ncly  trcute:.  and  they  >hail  inaji.e 
prorr.r-t  r-rp  »n  fr.m  t::ne  t-^  t::nc  of  cvcr>-  inNi^ncc  of  :n:cr.!:i«nal  a"'  use  or  ili-trealiaent  to 
the  iru't'jc*  and  -;;j.erii.t'jn  i'ln:  •>:  the  hc-['ita..  wr.  >  -hall  LiWe  ni'tice  thereof,  and  cau?* 
'.'ie  •-*:  n  It-r  t'>  1  e  i  :;:.:-he  :  :.•>  rv  ^iiifL-  :  ';  \  -t.».ti  n  fAcr:\ -tijiht.  chiper  one  hundred  and 
f'>rl>  iJirte  r.f  the  kv\i-L-  1  >:-:v.t'j-. — /.;rr.-  .  /  l>7i.  ch:j .  25*1.  -.c.  4. 

If  i.n\  Ailfu;  i:.  ury  -r.-iii  it  iiv'.ij'.e  i  Sy  any  Mrncr.  aitvn  :a:i:.  •■!  emjlo>e  of  the  hK.-"- 
p:t;I.  i:;  -rj  ihe  r-vr-  -r.  of  my  pj.i,.-r.t  t"'jcrc:n.  and  kn  ■wlel.re  there*  f  >hill  con.c  tv  the 
<a:d  coniri.;:!ee  of  Ni-i'-r-.  t:.-.;.  -h.ill  fi.:'-.  rt  the  f.ict  imnie  iii'icl)  to  the  >a:d  tr^-tco  ai' i 
•»-jp-:rinri-ri  Jcr.i ;  :.•.  ?  :f  !!.e  -u;  trlM-.n  ici  t  :uil>  forthw.lii  :-.  C'»niplain  there«-f.a-  re  ^i-irc  i 
by  th'.-  -iituTc  ar-  :•-•-•  i  ;,'  nc  of  the  -2;.:  \i>i:<  r-  ?:i:ill  enter  -  c  n^pi-int  thereof  '-erirc  the 
court  ha.::.;;  j.:r>:if  ♦.  .:i  t>\  --..ch  '•:ic;iCc,  and.  •  n  c-uu -.cti'.'n,  the  •►tiVn  ler  shall  l»e  j  -r- 
ish.d  a-  i-r..\  !'!•.«:  i.y  la-.v.  An*!  in  all  \t\u\  f'-r  -;:ch  ••tfcrice-,  the  -'.atemcnl  ».«f  any  }  a:t:i: 
C'>j;ni/,ir.i  there/'  -hail  Ic  t  .'".en  an  i  ton-i'iercd  f"r\\h:.t  it  m2\  5^»  w«'rlh,  and  no  v-ne 
conn 'J',  led  with  l!ic  !)-/-p.l  i  -fi..;!  l-e  ali-jwed  to  -it  uj-.»n  the  j-rj-  which  shall  tr]k  the  ca-c. 
—  Lttifi  of  iS74.  ch..;i,  250,  *ec.  5, 

In  c  ise  <.f  the  x-dieii  d*a:!i  of  any  [viiient  in  :hv  ho-j  ital,  under  circuni-tance- .-f 
rca'«<'>na'iie  -u-j.i;  \^*\.  a-  to  the  innM-eiit  lau-e  inereof.  a  c<.»ri»ner's  in-que-^l  shall  l-e  held, 
as  provi  ie  1  h\  I.ta  11.  •*th^-r  c.i-e-.  and  the  connniitee  oi  v:-itor>  shall  cau^c  a  cori.»ner  to 
be  iniinediatcly  noti'  c-l  f-r  ihat  puri">-c.  —/;/:<•.>■  •/  lS74.  ctjap.  z^t^,  >ec.  6. 

If  th'.-  (.'  iiiin.tl'.e  arc  -ati>hi-d  ihai  a:i\  ir.mate  has  been  improj»erly  Conimitted.  or  i> 
unncc.e.-».->ar  ly  detr.:nc<i.  lliev  -hall  make  applic.ri -n  to  :l;e  prvj'cr  judge  for  a  writ  of 
h'lbt-a:  £o^f>ui,  w  h  ».  .ifer  a  fn!l  heariiij^.  ••hali  order  the  di-^harj^e  of -uch  inmate,  if  Con- 
vinced that  he  I^  n-'t  a  pro;.er  -uhjecl  for  cu-tojy. —  /.</:,•    ,-t   1S74,  chap.  256,  «»cc.  S. 

Till-  narn»  -  <^r  the  '."mn.iifee  '.i  \j>ii  .r>.  -hi!l  l:e  j  M-ted  in  the  wariU,  and  c.^»ily  acces- 
sible lo'jkc<l  letl'T  liO.\e>  j»r«)\i  ltd,  :!nd  the  inmate-  -hall  l-e  j;r".»\idcd  uith  writini;  mate- 
rial-arid allowed  t  »  .\riie  u  h.:t  .  ni  when  ':iey  may  j  l^a-e  t'»any  numl*crt>f  -uch  vi«»itinj; 
commilt.  c.  N<^  otfx.-r  <ir  atleii;.:n!  of  the  hospital  shall  be  allowed  the  means  of  reaching 
the  rofitents  of  -uch  Ixive-. 

I-et'.eis  j-JKiil  i  e  delivered  l(»  patients  wiihout  being  opened,  if  forwarded  by  the  com- 
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mittee,  or  directed  to  such  inmate  as  the  committee  have  authorized  to  receive  or  send 
letters  without  their  inspection. — La^us  of  1874,  chap.  256,  sees.  9-10. 

Iio^pital  to  l)e  visited  at  least  once  a  month,  at  irregular  intervals  and  without  notice, 
but  as  far  as  |)ossible  unexpectedly,  by  a  memlKT  of  committee,  who  shall  not  l>c 
accompanied  by  any  oflicer  or  employ^  of  the  hospital  when  making  his  visits,  except 
Ujx>n  his  s|>ccial  reijucNt. 

The  coinniittec  of  visitors  shall  report  annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as  necessary,  to 
the  governor  and  council. — Laws  of  1874,  chap.  256,  sees.  11-12. 

The  judge  of  probate  may  appoint  a  guardian  for  any  insane  person,  and  such  guardian 
has  the  care  of  the  {)erson  and  estate  of  his  ward,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court. — 
Rn*.  i^tats.^  chap.  67. 

As  to  commitment  to  asylum  of  person  indicted  and  acquitted  on  ground  of  insanity, 
or  against  whom  the  grand  jury  omits  to  find  for  same  cause,  see  Laws  of  1879,  c^^^iP' 
160. 

IVoceedings  for  transferring  insane  inmates  of  State  prison  or  county  jail  to  asylum, 
see  Laws  of  1877,  chap.  189. 

MARYLAND. 

fAs  to  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  see  Revised  Code  of  Maryland,  1 878,  Ar- 
e  26,  p.  242;  l^wsof  .Mar>-land,  1880,  chap.  314.  Generally  as  to  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  insane,  see  Revised  Co<le  of  Maryland,  1878,  Article  53,  and  Mar)'land  Code 
Public  (rencral  l^ws,  i860.  Article,  16,  sees.  79-*87.  As  to  insane  or  lunatic  convicts, 
Revised  Code  (1878),  Article  6,  p.  62.] 

A  court  of  equity  may,  on  the  application  of  any  trustee  of  a  person  non  compos  mentis, 
and  receiving  proof  that  it  is  necessar>'  and  proper  to  confine  such  person,  direct  such 
trustee  to  send  the  person  under  his  charge  to  any  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  provided  he  can  l)e  there  received,  to  remain  until  the  further  order  of  ihc 
court. — Rn'.  Codty  Art.  53,  sec.  I. 

When  any  |>erson  is  alleged  to  be  a  lunatic  or  insane  pauper,  trial  by  a  jury  shall  be 
had  l)efore  such  person  is  committed  to  an  asylum. — Ret'.  Code^  Art.  53. 

I^risoiier  ac({uitted  on  ground  of  insanity  shall  be  confined  in  some  suitable  place  until 
he  shall  have  recovered  his  reason,  and  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. — Rev.  Code, 
Art.  53. 

The  courts  have  full  power  to  sui)erintend  and  direct  the  care  of  the  insane,  both  as 
to  their  {>crs(>n  and  the  management  of  their  property,  and  appoint  a  committee  or  a 
trustee  or  trustees  for  such  persons. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Following  arc  public  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  enacted  Novem- 
ber 19,  1 88 1,  to  take  effect  February  i,  1882. 

General  Duties  of  State  Board. 

Chapter  87,  Section  i.  The  Sute  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity  shall  act  as 
comnii|>siunen>  of  lunacy,  with  power  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  insanity  and  con- 
dition of  any  person  committed  to  any  lunatic  hospital  or  asylum,  public  or  private,  or 
restrained  of  his  lilierty  by  reason  of  alleged  insanity,  at  any  place  within  this  Common- 
wealth;  and  shall  discharge  any  person  so  committed  or  restrained,  if  in  its  opinion  such 
person  is  not  insane,  or  can  be  cared  for  after  such  discharge  without  danger  to  others 
and  with  benefit  to  himself. 

State  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

Sec.  4.  The  government  of  each  of  the  Slate  lunatic  hospitals,  at  Worcester,  Taunton, 
Northampton,  and  I>anvers,  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees,  ap|x>inted  and 
commissioned  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  subject  to  re- 
moval only  for  sufficient  cause. 
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Commitments  to  Hiispitai^. 

Sec.  II.  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  f»upenor  court,  in  mny  cotmtf 
where  he  may  be,  and  a  judge  of  the  probate  court,  or  of  a  police  diarict  or  municipal 
court  within  his  county,  may  commit  to  either  uf  the  Stulc  lunatic  hi>sptiab,  any  |ti* 
sane  person,  then  residing  or  being  in  said  couuiy,  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  4  proper  sub- 
ject for  its  treatment  or  custody. 

Skc.  12.  Except  when  otherwise  s^>eciitlly  provided,  no  person  shall  be  CommJCied  to 
a  lunadc  hospital,  asylum*  or  other  receptacle  for  the  insane,  puhlic  or  private,  witli- 
out  an  order  or  certificate  therefor,  sijjncd  by  one  of  the  judges  named  in  the  prrced' 
ing  section^  said  person  residing  or  being  within  the  county  a^  therein  provided.  Such 
order  or  certificate  shall  !it:ite  that  the  judge  finds  that  the  pcr^in  committed  m  iti^atti:, 
and  h  a  fit  person  for  treatment  in  an  insane  asylum^  And  "^aid  judge  «hall  see  and  ex* 
amine  the  person  alleged  to  be  in5.anc,  or  state  in  hii  fmal  order  the  reason  why  u  mm 
not  deemed  neces^^ary  or  advbable  to  do  so,  llie  hearing,  except  when  a  jury  is  turn- 
moned.  shall  be  at  such  place  as  the  judge  shall  appoint.  In  all  cases  th*?  "•'"  *^'^^\\ 
certify  m  what  place  the  lunatic  resided  at  the  time  of  hi*  commitment:  1  1- 

finemcnt  is  ortk-red  by  a  court,  the  juilgc  shall  cerlifiy  in  what  place  the  Imsi  d 

at  the  time  of  the  arrest  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  held  to  answer  before  ^^uch  court; 
and  iuch  ccriificaic  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section,  be  conctusi\re  evi- 
dence of  his  residence. 

Sec,  1 3.  No  person  shall  be  so  committed,  unless  in  addition  to  the  oni)  testimofiv  there 
has;  been  filed  with  the  judge  a  certificate  signed  by  ts^        '  '      '      '  « 

graduate  uf  some  Icj^aily  organizcil  medical  college,,  un  '  'r« 

Slate,  and  neither  of  whom  is  connected   with  any   li.,.,...  ^f 

treatment  uf  the  insane.     Each  must  have  personally  examined  the  'o 

be  insane,  within  five  days  of  signing  the  cerlitlcaic,  and  each  shal!  1  tt 

opinion  said  per>»on  is  tnsatie  and  a  proper  subject  for  ireatment  in  an  in^i^ne  haM>itjit* 
and  shall  specify  the  facti  on  which  his  opinion  is  founded,  A  copy  of  the  eeftincute, 
attested  by  the  judge,  shall  be  delivcfcd  by  the  officer  or  other  pc^ion  making  the  c>)m* 
mitmcnt  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospilaJ  or  other  place  of  commitment,  and  "khall  be 
filed  ami  kept  with  the  order. 

Sec,  14.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  or  for  the  admission  of  a  lunatic  t<* 
a  State  lunatic  hospital,  under  the  provisions  of  this  chnpter,  shall  fir^t  givp  notice  ita 
writing  to  the  mayor  or  one  or  more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  lunatic  re- 
sides,  of  his  intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  titcll 
notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in  cases  of  commitment, 

Skc.  15.  Ujjon  every  application  for  the  commitment  or  admission  of  an  m^npf*  pfT>on 
to  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane,  there  shall  l>e  filed  with  the  apt  '  hq 

ten  days  after  the  commitment  or  admiviion,  a  st.>tement  in  resjKct  to  -  v- 

ing,  as  nearly  a>  can  be  ascertained,  his  age,  birthplace,  civil  conditio  1  n, 

the  su[iposed  cause,  and  the  duration  and  character  of  his  disease,  wht :  jt, 

dangerous,  homicidal,  suicidal,  mralytic  or  epileptic,  the  previous  .^r  c 

of  insanity  in  the  person  or  his  family  ;  his  habits  in  regard  to  t-  he 

has  been  in  any  lunatic  hospital,  and,  if  so,  what  one,  when,  an  1  tlie 

pAtient  h  a  woman,  whether  she  has  borne  children,  and,  if  so,  what  ttmc  ha\  rlap»cd 
since  the  birth  of  the  youngest;  the  names  and  address  of  his  father,  moth'^r.  rhddreti, 
brothers^  sisters  or  other  next  of  kin,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  and  n 

years  of  age,  when  the  names  and  address  of  such  relatives  are  known  by  1  vr 

persons  making  such  appUcaiion,  together  with  .1       *  '  '     '  ir  ha* 

not  a  settlement,  and  it  he  has  a  settlement,  in  ^\  it  un- 

able to  stittc  any  of  the  above  pariicuhirs,  he  sha!!  -f  'te- 

ment,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  W  transmitted  to  tht  n, 

to  be  filed  with  the  order  of  commitment  or  the  1^ 

intendcnt  shall,  within  two  days  from  the  time  of  the  adno'txiati  ur  cutnmiltticni  ut  an 
insane  person,  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  notice  of  said  comnutnienl  in  writing,  by  ntai). 
postage  prepaid,  to  each  of  said  relatives,  and  to  any  other  two  pcraoni  whom  the  pencMi 
committed  shall  designate. 

Siii_\  to.  After  hearing  such  other  evidenr,  •  ' *'  •.     ..,  ^^ 

issue  A  wnrrftnt  for  the  apprehension  and  hi  m 

hill  )udgmcnt  the  condition  or  conduct  ii(  ma^..   ,  >. ,   .. ..   .,  to 

do  so.     Such  warrant  may  be  directed  to  and  l>e  served  Ity  a  5  ^u 

said  warrant,  as  well  o^  by  a  qualified  ofhcer ;  and  pending  ex. 1  ug^ 
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such  order  may  In;  made  concerning  the  care,  custody  or  confinement  of  such  alleged  lu- 
natic as  the  judge  shall  see  fit. 

Si:c.  17.  The  judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  issue  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  his  dei)uty, 
directing  him  to  summon  a  jury  of  six  lawful  men,  to  hear  and  determine  whether  the 
alleged  lunatic  is  insane. 

Sec.  19.  The  judge  shall  preside  at  such  trial  and  administer  to  the  jury  an  oath 
faithfully  and  impartially  to  try  the  issue,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  be  final  on 
the  complaint. 

Sec.  25.  When  the  State  board  has  reason  to  l)elieve  that  any  insane  person,  not  in- 
curable, is  deprived  of  proper  remedial  treatment,  and  is  confined  m  an  almshouse  or  other 
place,  whether  such  insane  person  is  a  public  charge  or  otherwise,  it  shall  cause  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  a  judge  for  the  commitment  of  such  person  to  a  hospital  in  the 
manner  herein  prescribed. 

Sec.  26.  The  superintendent  or  keeper  of  any  lunatic  hospital,  including  the  McLean 
Asylum  at  Somerville,  may  receive  into  his  custody  and  detain  in  such  hospital  or  asy- 
lum for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days  without  an  order  of  a  judge  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion eleven,  any  person  as  insane,  whose  case  is  duly  certified  to  be  one  of  violent  and 
diingernus  insanity  and  emergency  by  two  physicians,  (jualified  as  provi<ied  in  section 
thirteen,  which  certificates  shall  be  separately  made  and  signed,  and  shall  conform  in  all 
other  respect'^  to  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen.  In  addition  to  such  certificates,  an  ai)pli- 
cntion  signed  by  one  of  the  silectment  of  the  town,  or  by  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  in  which  such  insane  person  resitles  or  is  found,  shall  be  left  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital  or  asylum  in  which  the  insane  person  is  received,  and  such  ap- 
plication shall  contain  the  statement  in  resjxrct  to  such  insane  person  which  is  re<iuired 
by  section  fifteen,  and  a  further  statement  that  the  ca^e  is  one  of  violent  and  dangerous 
in>aniiy. 

Sec.  27.  When  an  insane  ]>erson  is  committed  to  a  lunatic  hospital  or  asylum  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  the  party  committing  such  person 
shall  give  a  l>ond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  such  hospital 
or  asylum,  with  condition  that  he  will,  within  five  days,  procure  an  order  for  the  com- 
mitment of  said  patient  as  provided  in  section  eleven,  or  failing  thereof  will  remove 
him. 

Sec.  28.  The  superintendent  or  keeper  of  any  hospital  as  aforesaid,  may  receive  and 
detain  therein,  as  a  Utarder  and  patient,  any  i)crs()n  who  is  desirous  of  submitting  himself 
to  treatment,  and  makes  written  application  therefor,  but  whose  mental  condition  is  not 
such  as  to  render  it  legal  to  grant  a  certificate  of  insanity  in  his  case.  No  such  boarder 
shall  l>e  detained  for  more  than  three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  or  desire  to  leave  such  hospital. 

Sec.  29.  When  a  patient  is  received  into  any  such  hosj)ital  upon  his  own  application 
or  under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-six,  the  superintendent  thereof  shall  give  imme- 
iliate  notice  of  such  recepti«^n  to  the  State  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  stating  all 
the  juiticularsof  the  case,  inclutiing  the  legal  settlement  of  the  person  so  received,  if 
known;  and  said  board  shall  immediately  cause  such  cases  to  l)e  investigated  and  a 
record  to  be  made  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  30.  Any  physician  who  wilfully  conspires  with  any  |>erson,  unlawfully  or  im- 
properly, to  commit  to  any  lunatic  hospital  or  asylum  in  this  State,  any  i>erson  who  is 
not  insane,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Certain  Privileges  of  Patients  in  IIoshtals, 

Sec.  35.  An  attomeyat-law  regularly  retained  by  or  on  l)ehalf  of  any  person  com- 
mitted to  a  lunatic  hosj-ital,  asylum  or  receptacle  for  the  insane,  shall  be  admitted  to  visit 
such  client  at  all  reasonable  times,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintending  r)flricer  of  such 
hospital,  asylum  or  receptacle,  such  visit  would  not  be  injurious  to  such  person,  or  if  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  su|ierior  court  or  probate  court  in  any  county  fir^t 
orders  in  writing  that  such  visits  be  allowed. 

Sec.  36.  All  patients  in  any  lunatic  hospital,  asylum  or  receptacle  for  the  insane  shall 
be  allowed  to  write  monthly  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  State  board ;  and  they 
shall  l>c  furnished  by  the  superintendent  with  all  materials  necessary*  for  such  corre- 
spondence. A  locke<l  \x)x  shall  1)C  placed  in  each  ward,  in  which  each  writer  may  <le- 
posit  his  letters,  and  the  boxes  shall  be  opened  and  the  letters  distributed  monthly  by  the 
State  board. 


\f  I' 
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ported  by  any  parent,  kinilre<l,  friend,  master  or  guardian,  or  by  any  place  in  which  he 
ha^  a  lef;al  settlement. 

Private  Insane  Asylums. 

Sec.  53.  The  governor  and  council  may  license  any  suitable  person  to  establish  and 
keep  an  a>ylum  or  private  house  for  the  recej)tion  and  treatment  of  insane  pen>ons,  and  may 
at  any  lime  revoke  such  license.  And  such  asylum  or  private  house  shall  be  subject  to  vis- 
itation by  the  governor  and  council  or  any  committee  thereof,  and  by  the  judge  of  the 
probate  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  same  is  situated. 

Sec.  54.  Whoever  establishes  or  keeps  such  an  asylum  or  private  house  without  a  li- 
cense, unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Chap.  213,  Sec.  15.  When  a  person  held  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  having  committed 
an  indictable  offence,  is  not  indicted  by  the  grand  jur}'  by  reast)n  of  insanity,  the  grand 
jury  shall  certify  that  fact  to  the  court,  and  thereupon  the  court,  if  satisfied  that  he  is  in- 
sane, may  order  him  to  be  committed  to  a  State  lunatic  ho>pital,  un<ler  such  limitation  as 
may  seem  proper. 

Sec.  30.  A  jutlge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  sitting  for  the  arraignment  of  a  |>erson 
charged  with  murder  shall  have  the  same  i)Ower  to  commit  such  person  to  a  lunatic 
hospital,  if  found  by  him  to  be  insane,  as  the  court  would  have  if  sitting  at  a  regular  term 
thereof. 

Chat.  214,  Sec.  16.  When  a  person  indicted  is,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial, 
found,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  to  be  insane,  the  court  may  cause  him  to  In:  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals  for  such  a  term  and  under  such  limitations  as 
it  may  direct. 

.Sec.  19.  When  a  pers«)n  is  acquitted  by  the  jury  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  jurv-  shall 
state  that  fact  to  the  court,  and  thereuiK>n  the  court,  if  satisfietl  that  he  is  insane,  may 
order  him  to  be  committed  to  a  State  lunatic  hospital,  under  such  limitations  as  may 
•seem  proper. 

Stx\  20.  When  a  person  indicted  for  murder  or  manslaughter  is  acquitted  by  the  jury 
by  reason  of  insanity,  the  court  shall  order  such  person  to  be  committed  to  one  of  the 
Slate  lunatic  hospitals  during  his  natural  life. 

Sec.  21.  Any  person  comnjitted  to  a  State  lunatic  hospital,  under  the  preceding 
section,  may  l)e  ciischarged  therefrom  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent <»f  the  council,  when  he  is  satisfied,  after  a  hearing  of  the  matter,  that  such  person 
may  Ihi  discharged  without  danger  to  others. 

Chap.  215,  Sec.  34.  If  a  jierson  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  is,  at  the  time  when  mo- 
tion for  sentence  is  made,  found,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  to  be  insane,  the  court 
may  cause  such  |>erv)n  to  be  removed  to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals  for  such  a 
term  and  under  such  limitations  as  it  may  direct. 

.Sec.  35.  if  it  appear-,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  and  council  that  a  convict 
under  sentence  of  death  has  become  insane,  the  execution  of  said  sentence  may  be  respited 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  from  time  to  time  for  stated 
periods,  until  it  ap|>cars  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  convict  is  no  longer  insane. 

Removal  of  Insane  Prisoners. 

Chap.  222,  Sfx:.  10.  'Ilie  .State  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity  shall  designate  two 
jHrrsons,  exjxTl  in  cases  of  insanity,  to  examine  convict.s  in  the  State  prison  or  reformatory 
prist)n  alleged  to  be  insane.  When  any  such  convict  appears  to  l>e  insane,  the  warden  or 
superintendent  shall  notify  one  of  the  jK-rsons  so  designated,  who  shall,  with  the  physician 
of  the  prison,  examine  the  convict,  and  re|)ort  to  the  governor  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigation. If  uj)on  such  re|>ort  the  governor  deems  the  convict  insane  and  his  removal 
expedient,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  the  warden  or  superintendent,  authorizing 
him  to  cause  the  convict  to  l)c  removed  to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals,  there  to  I  c 
kept  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  su|>erintendent  and  trustees  of  the  hospital  to  which 
he  may  l>e  committed,  he  should  l>e  returned  to  prison.  When  the  su|)crintendent  and 
trustees  of  the  hospital  have  come  to  such  judgment,  the  fact  shall  be  certified  up<jn  the 
warrant  of  the  governor,  and  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  warden  or  sui)erintendent  of 
the  prison,  who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  convict  to  bcrcc<'nveye<l  to  the  prison,  there  to 
remain  pursuant  to  the  original  sentence,  computing  the  time  of  his  detention  or  confine- 
ment in  the  hospital  as  part  of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 

.Sec.  12.  When  a  convict  in  a  house  of  correction  or  prison  other  than  the  State  prison 
or  reformatory  prison  api>ears  to  be  insane,  the  physician  in  attendance  shall  make  a  re- 
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pott  thereof  to  the  jailer  or  mi>ter,  who  shall  Inn-iink  the  ijme  to  one  of  the  jad^^  men- 
tioned ID  section  1 1,  chapter  87.  The  j-dge  shall  ma'ke  in'^a;rT  into  the  fact*,  and,  if 
satisfied  that  the  con%'ict  is  insane,  shall  order  his  reamval  to  one  of  the  State  lunatic 
hospitals  pur'^aantto  the  provisions  of  secr^ons  tveU-e  and  thirteen  of  ^id  chapter. 

Se/:.  13.  If  any  per^^n  so  removed  becomes  sane  before  the  expiraiion  of  hi*  ^ntence, 
he  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  priv>n  or  house  of  corrertion  from  which  he  was 
remove^i,  there  to  remain,  pursuant  to  his  original  sentence,  computing  the  time  of  his 
conhnement  in  the  h>>spital  as  pan  of  the  term  of  hi>  imprisonment. 

Sec.  14.  When  a  person  heid  in  any  jail  for  trial  or  for  sentence,  except  for  a  capital 
crime,  appears  to  be  in>ane,  he  may  be  removcl  to  one  of  the  Stale  lunatic  hospitals 
as  a  convict  may  be  removed  from  the  hou*e  of  correcti  tn  under  section  twelve.  When  a 
person  so  removed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  hospital, 
restored  to  i^niiy,  he  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  jail  from  which  he  was  removed, 
where  he  shall  beheld  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  process  by  which  he  was  ori^j- 
inally  committed  thereto. 

MICHIGAN. 

[5yee  Public  Acts,  1877,  pp.  215-226,  120, 16S,  203,  204.  Public  Acts,  1 88 1,  pp.  267- 
26^,  247,  139,  231.  Compiled  Laws,  1S72,  sees.  4822,  e/  srf.  HowelPs  annotated  stat- 
utes '18S2,  pp.  513-529.] 

Each  Stile  asylum  is  under  the  control  of  a  separate  board  of  six  trustees,  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

They  have  jx>wer  to  establish  by-laws  regulating  the  conditions  of  admission  and  dis- 
charge of  patients. 

They  are  required  to  maintain  an  "  effective  inspection  "  of  the  asylum,  and  to  visit  it  at 
stated  times. 

When  a  person  in  indi;;ent  circumstances,  and  not  a  pauper,  becomes  insane,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  in  his  behalf  to  the  judjje  of  probate  of  the  county  where  he  re>idc*; 
anl  said  judge  of  probate  shall  immediately  notify  such  alleged  insane  jierson  of  such 
application,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  to  be  held  thereon;  he  shall  als«>  call 
two  respectable  physicians,  and  other  credible  witnesses,  and  also  immetliately  notify  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  and  the  suf)ervisor  of  the  township  or  ward  in  which 
such  insane  person  resides,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing.  wht»se  duty  it  shall 
be  to  attend  the  examination  and  act  in  behalf  of  said  Cuunty ;  ami  ^aid  ju<lge  of  pro- 
bate shall  fully  investigate  the  fact^  in  the  case,  antl  either  with,  or  without,  the  verdict 
of  a  jun-,  at  his  discretion,  as  to  the  (motion  of  insanity,  shall  decide  the  ca>e  as  to 
his  indigence,  but  the  decision  of  indigence  .shall  not  be  concluMve  in  such  county  ; 
and  if  the  judge  of  probate  certifies  that  satisfactory  proof  has  been  adduced,  >houing 
him  insane,  and  his  estate  insufticient  to  .sup|X)rt  him  and  his  family,  or.  if  he  has  no 
family,  himself,  under  the  visitation  of  insanity,  on  his  certificate  under  the  >eal  of  the 
pn^hutc  court  of  said  county,  he  >hall  be  a<lmiited  int«>  the  asylum,  and  supportetl  th«.re 
at  the  expense  of  the  county  to  which  he  belongs,  until  he  shall  be  restoreti  to  suuni- 
nes>  of  mind,  if  effecte<l  in  two  year>,  and  until  otherwise  orilered.  The  judge  of  pro- 
bate in  such  case  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witne»>es  and  juror*, 
and  .shall  file  the  certificates  of  the  physicians,  taken  under  oath,  and  other  jujnrrs,  in  his 
office,  and  enter  the  pro|)er  oriler  in  the  journal  of  the  probate  court  in  his  office. 

The  judge  of  pr<ibate  «ihaH  re|H>rt  the  result  of  his  proceedings  to  the  su|^vorvi<ors 
of  his  county,  if  such  per>on  belongs  to  that  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  l>e,  at  the 
next  annual  mectin-.;  thereafter,  to  raise  m  mey  requisite  to  meet  the  ex|)enscs  of  sup[>*)rt 
accordingly. — Public  Acts ^  iSSi,  No.  147,  amending  section  26,  of  Act  No.  194  ol  ses- 
sion I.S77. 

When  an  insane  person  in  indigent  circumstances  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  as\lum 
by  his  friends,  who  have  i)aid  his  bills  therein  ft)r  three  months,  if  the  superintendent 
shall  certify  he  is  a  fit  patient,  tlic  supervisors  f>f  the  county  of  his  residence  are  au- 
thorized and  requiri-d.  upon  an  application  under  oath  in  his  l>ehall'.  to  defray  the  ex- 
jxrnses  of  his  reniainiiiL;  there  until  'iiherwise  ortlered. — Fuhlic  Acii^  l^^77.  N\».  I«)4,  sec.  29. 

The  relatives  or  frieuis  of  any  insane  person  may  apjdy  to  the  judge  t>f  probate  to  have 
a  guardian  appointed  for  him.  The  ju(l;4C  shall  cause  ftjurteen  days*  niftice  of  the  hear- 
ng  to  be  given  to  such  alleged  insane  jjerson.     If,  after  full  hearing,  it  ap{)ears  to  the 
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jud(;e  that  such  person  is  insane  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  manag- 
ing his  property,  he  shall  appoint  a  guardian,  who  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  person  of  his  ward,  and  the  management  of  his  estate. —  Compiled  Laws^  sees.  4822 
etseq.,  and  Public  Acts ^  1 87 7,  No.  130. 


MINNESOTA. 

[See  Statutes  of  Minnesota  (1878),  pp.  454-459,  598,  958.] 

The  State  Asylum  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  probate  judge,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  court  commissioner  of  any  county,  upon  in- 
formation being  filed  before  him  that  there  is  an  insane  person  in  his  county  needing  care 
and  treatment,  shall  cause  the  person  so  alleged  to  be  insane  to  be  examined  by  a  jury 
consisting  of  two  respectable  persons  besides  himself,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  be  a 
physician,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  insanity;  and  if  the  said  person  is  found  to  be  in- 
sane, he  shall,  u|X)n  the  written  certificate  of  the  judge,  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  jury, 
issue  duplicate  warrants,  committing  the  person  so  found  insane  to  the  care  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital,  and  shall  place  the  warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  or  some 
other  suitaMe  person,  whom  he  shall  authorize  to  convey  the  said  insane  person  to  the 
hospital. —  Gtneral  Statutes  of  Minnesota,  1 878,  p.  455. 

The  relatives  of  any  person  charged  with  insanity,  or  who  shall  l>e  found  to  be  in- 
sane under  section  seventeen  of  this  act,  shall,  in  all  cases,  have  the  right  to  take  charge 
of  and  keep  said  insane  person  or  jn^rsons,  if  they  shall  desire  st)  to  do,  but  the  pro- 
bate judge  or  court  conjmis.sioner  may  retjuire  a  bond  of  such  relatives,  conditioned  for 
the  proper  and  safe  keeping  of  such  ^wrson  or  persons;  and  if  the  relatives  or  friends 
of  any  i)atient  kept  in  the  hospital,  shall  ask  for  the  discharge  of  such  patient,  the  super- 
intendent may,  in  his  discretion,  require  a  bond  to  l)e  executed  to  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  he  may  deem  pro}>er,  conditioned  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  such  patient :  Pnn'ii/eJ,  that  no  patient  that  may  be  under  the  charge 
of,  or  Convicted  of  homicide,  shall  l)e  discharged  without  the  consent  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  l)oard  of  trustees. —  General  Statutes  of  Minnesota,  1878,  p.  456. 

The  governor  shall  appoint  two  members  of  the  State  board,  who  shall  serve  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  and  who,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, constitute  a  commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  asylum  at  least  once  in  every 
six  months,  to  ascertain  whether  any  persons  are  in  the  asylum  who  ought  not  to  be  there, 
and  are  not  insane,  and,  if  they  find  any  such  to  order  their  discharge. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  hereby  required,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  to  make  out  a  report  in  writing,  showing  the  condition  of  each 
patient  in  said  hospital  (separately),  with  reference  to  bodily  health;  appttite;  sleep; 
mental  symptoms,  generally  ;  particular  symptoms;  mental  state;  habits  and  inclinations  ; 
prospect  of  restoration;  and  shall  forward  by  mail  to  the  next  of  kin  of  each  of  such 
patients,  respectively,  a  copy  of  such  rejiort,  without  charge,  within  the  first  week  of  each 
month. —  General  Statutes,  l88i,p.  458;  Laws,  l872,chap.  17,^  I. 

In  ca>es  of  partition  and  division  of  estates,  guardians  are  ap]X)inted  for  insane  persons. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

[5>ec  Revised  Code  of  Mississippi,  1880,  chap.  13,  sees.  642-668,  inclusive;  Ijlws  of 
1852,  pp.  61,  62,  63,  64 ;  also,  as  to  guardians  for  the  insane,  see  Code,  sees.  21 18-2122, 
inclusive.] 

The  State  Asylum  is  under  the  management  of  a  l)oard  of  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  governor  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  board.  The  trustees  are  re<juired 
to  keep  a  bound  recr>rd  of  all  their  doings,  and  one  or  more  of  them  to  visit  the  asylum 
at  least  fmce  a  month. 

The  governor  has  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  medical  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  and  board  of  trustees  may,  upon  application,  receive  a  patient 
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who  ihty  think  ought  to  be  admitted,  even  though  no  proceedingi  in  litiiacy  h«««  been 

instttuteci. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  of  any  county  where  a  '  fnl 

to  be  at  large  to  direct  the  iheriff  by  writ  of  lunacy  to  summon  the  alic^  r>d 

six  discreel  persons  to  make  inquisition  thereto. 

If  such  inque^tp  or  a  majority  of  them,  ailjud^e  that  such  person  ia  a  Ituutic,  he  %hall  lie 
committed  to  the  asylum. 

Fhe  chancery  court*  of  the  State  may  order  ati  inquisition  *nd  appoint  a  giurdtan  for 
any  insane  p>crson.  Such  guardian  has  the  care  of  the  fierson  and  entale  of  ihe  IiuiAtlc. 
BJid  tnu&t  give  bondSf  and  is  accountable  to  31  nd  under  the  control  of  the  court*. 


MISSOURI. 


[See  Revised  Stattiles  of   Missouri  {1K79),  sees.,  4102-4159,  ST^T-S^S?-     L**^* 
ISBI,  pp.  I23»  141,     I^ws  of  1883^  pp.  78,  79.] 

The  State  lunatic  asylum  is  under  the  contra)  and  direction  of  a  board  of  tiinc 
manigcn^,  three  of  whom  !>hall  be  competent  phyiiicuULs,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  con^nt  of  the  Senate. 

Two  of  the  managers  shall,  together,  visit  the  asylum  monthly;  a  majority  of  them, 
together,  quarterly;  and  all  the  managers,  together,  «khall  make  a  visit  once  a  $ear. 

Pay  patients,  or  those  not  sent  to  the  asylum  by  order  of  the  court,  roa>  be  iiilm.>ltei]  oe 
such  terms  as  shall  be,  by  this  chapter  and  the  by  laws  of  the  asylum*  pre^ribetl  sod 
regulated ,^ — Rrt>ijed  Statutts^  «iec.4li9. 

Preparatory  to  the  admission  of  liuch  a  patient,  the  ^'i' -n^^-"  ' -"♦  -^^1  ^'  t..™,.i.^ 
with  a  request,  of  the  form  --sttw  in  section  four  Ihow^  c, 

under  the  hand  of  the  person  by  whose  direction  be  j  =»  * 

of  nativity,  if  known,  his  christian  and  surname,  place  of  residence,  oct  td 

degree  of  relationship  or  other  circumstances  of  connection  between  him  .n  r* 

son  requesting  his  admission;  and,  second,  a  cerliticate  of  the  form  seen  in  >€c«iioii  i«Har 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty*two,  dated  within  two  months,  under  <ath,  signed  by 
two  physicians,  of  the  fact  of  his  f  nc. 

Each  (t^r^on,  si^^ning  such  reqii  cate,  shall  annex  to  his  nafiie  hb  ttrofe«loft 

or  occupation,  and  the  township,  cui.ij,  uid  Siai-  '  '  •  '-  -  i.-"' *  ..„r..  ,  ,v,..,..  .,....^^ 
on  the  face  of  the  document,     Hcfore  any  private  j  n, 

there  ?ihall  be  produced  to  the  superintenclcnt  a  tl^    , 
acknowlcdj^ng  the  pAymenl  to  htm  of  at  least  thirty  days'  charges  m  a^ 
hcicnt  bond  to  said  treasurer,  c«»nditioncd  that  the  obi i^r>r  or  obligors  *i. 
ment  of  charges  incurred  in  behalf  of  and  on  account  of  said  patient;  *ai*i  .\i 

satisfactory  securities,  shall  lie  of  the  form  and  contain  the  provisions  as  |  w 

section  four  ihousami  one  hundred  and  Iwcniy-three. 

No  part  of  said  iliiny  clny**'  pnymcnl  shall  b»*  refunded  if  the  patient  making  Mich  pay* 
ment  shal)  be  taken  away  within  that  period,  uncured,  and  against  the  consent  of  the  su- 
perintendent.— Rtviied  Sia/utes^  sec.  4120. 

Form  of  Request  roR  ADMtsstoN, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  State  Lunatic  Asylum  : 

The  undcrnigned,  oi  the  county  of  ,  is  desirous  of  placing  in  the  Stale  Lnnalic 

Asylum,  at  Fulton,  and  hereby  requests  the  admission  therein,  of ,a  rr*nlcnl  ijX 

the  county  of ^,  who  is  aged  — ,  and  has  been  [here  state  what  the  (.w:i  upation  of 

the  person  has  been"),     tie  [or  she]  i*  a  native  of  ,  in  the  Stale  of ,  an«l 

b  [here  st.\te  what  the  relationship  or  l:  ' 

signed;  [then  shouM  follow  a  written 

insanity,  when  it  commenced,  and  all  tJi  m^  i.i<....'ji.j 

Dated, day  of  ,  18—. 

Form  of  Puvsicia.x's  Certificate* 
Statk  or > 

(  Vhtnty  nr .  (  "^ 

Wc, ,  and ,  of  ihe  Cmmty  and  Stale  ftforesaid»  phyilciAm,  ik> 

hereby  certify  that  we  have  diis  day  seen  and  examined  [here  insert  the  nanic  of  ikm 
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patient],  of  the  county  of ,  and  believe  —  to  be  insane,  and  a  proper  patient 

to  l)e  sent  to  the  State  lunatic  asylum. 

(Signed)  ; 

The  al)ove  named,  ,  and  ,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  they  are  prac- 
ticing physicians,  of  the  county  aforesaid,  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  almve  certifi- 
cate, by  them  subscribed,  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)  ^^^  [ 

Sworn  to  and  subscril^ed  before  me,  this day  of ,  18 — . 

.  J.  p. 

Patients  may  be  sent  by  the  county  court  to  said  asylum,  upon  application  or  state- 
ment tiled  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  slalini;  in^ianity,  indigence,  etc.,  and  after 
proper  investigation  l)ef()re  the  court,  or  court  and  jury,  and  examination  of  witnesses, 
inclu<ling  at  least  one  physician. 

After  trial  by  jury  in  the  probate  court,  a  guardian  may  be  appointed  of  the  person 
and  estate  of  the  |)erson  so  found  to  be  insane. — See  Revised  Statutes,  sees.  5787,  5837. 


NEBRASKA. 

SSee  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  (Guy  A.   Brown,  1881),  chap.  40,  pp.  300-308, 
p.  292;  Appendix  to  same,  chap.  40,  p.  867 ;   I^ws  of  Neb.,  1883,  chaps.  48  and  49, 
pp.  234  and  235.] 

The  State  hospital,  located  at  Lincoln,  is  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees,  but  the 
governor  of  the  State  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  may  ap(X)int  two  assistant 
physicians,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. — See  Compiled  Stats.,  p.  300,  and  ^//.,  p. 

897. 

In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  l)oard  of  three  commissioners,  composed  of  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  a  physician,  and  a  lawyer.  .Said  commissioners  regulate  admissions 
to  tl»e  asylum  and  the  general  safe-keeping  of  insane  persons  within  their  county. 

U|Hm  the  filing  of  an  information  with  affidavit,  alleging  the  insanity  of  the  jjerson  in 
wh(»e  l)ehalf  -the  application  is  made,  the  commissioners  will  make  an  investigation. 
They  have  power  to  subjKrna  witnesses,  a<lminister  oaths,  an<l  do  any  act  of  a  court 
necessary  in  the  preniiNes.  A  physician  (who  may  be  one  of  their  own  number)  must  be 
ap]K)inted  to  examine  the  patient  and  make  a  certiticate.  The  {>erson  alleged  to  be  insane 
may  ap])ear  and  resist  the  application,  and  the  parties  may  be  represented  by  counsel. 

If  the  commissioners  fin<l  that  the  person  alle|;ed  to  Ikt  insane  is  insane,  and  a  fit  subject 
for  treatment,  they  may  issue  a  warrant  and  cause  his  removal  to  the  asylum.  No  female 
person  shall  l)e  thus  taken  to  the  hospital  without  the  attendance  of  some  other  female, 
or  some  relative  of  such  |)erNon,and  the  friends  or  relatives  of  any  person  so  found  insane 
have  the  privilege  of  executing  the  warrant  of  removal  to  the  asylum  instead  of  the 
sheriff,  if  they  so  request  — See  Compiled  Stats. ^  pp.  302-303. 

In  each  case  of  application  for  admission  to  hospital,  correct  answers,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  a  scries  of  questions  provided  by  the  statute  must  accompany  the  physician's  certificate. 

No  |x;rson  supposed  to  be  insane  shall  be  restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty  by  any  other 
person,  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  authority  obtained  as  herein  required,  excepting 
to  such  extent  and  for  such  brief  |K:riod  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  persi>ns  and 
pro()erty,  until  such  authority  can  l>e  obtained. 

Any  |icrson  having  care  of  an  insane  person  and  restraining  such  person,  either  with 
or  without  authority,  who  shall  treat  such  person  with  wanton  severity,  or  harshness,  or 
cruelty,  or  shall  in  any  way  abuse  such  person,  shall  l>c  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  besides 
being  liable  m  an  action  for  damages. — Compiled  Stats.,  p.  305. 

Privilkgks  op  Inmates. 

That  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  censorship  exercised  over  the  correspondence  of 
inmates  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  in  this  State,  but  their  post-office  rights  shall  l)e  as 
free  and  unrestrained  as  are  those  of  any  resident  or  citizen  of  this  State,  and  be  under  the 
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prolectii^n  of  the  same  postal  laws.  And  every  inmate  shall  be  allowed  to  'WTile  when 
and  whenever  he  or  she  de>ires  to  any  person  he  or  she  may  choose.  And  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  furnish  each  and  every  inmate  of  each  and  every 
insane  a>ylum  in  this  Stale  with  suitable  material,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  writing, 
incK>sin^.  sealing,  stamping,  and  mailing  letters,  sufficient  for  writing  at  lcaj»t  one  letter 
a  week,  provided  they  request  the  same,  unless  they  are  otherwise  furnished  with  such 
material ;  and  all  such  letters  shall  be  dropped  by  the  writers  thereof,  accompanied  by 
an  atten<lant  when  necessary,  into  a  post-office  box,  provided  by  the  Stale  at  the  hospital 
for  the  insane,  and  kept  in  some  place  easy  of  access  to  all  the  patients ;  and  the  contents 
of  such  })o.>t-office  box  or  l)oxes  shall  be  collected  once  every  week  by  an  authorized 
person,  and  by  him  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  Stales  mail  for  delivery.  And 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  ever)-  hospital  for  the  insane  in  this 
Stale,  either  public  or  private,  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  said  person  any 
letter  or  writing  to  him  or  her  directed,  without  opening  or  reading  the  same,  or  allowing 
it  to  be  opened  or  read,  without  the  consent  of  the  recipient  of  such  letter,  or  the  request 
or  the  consent  of  the  wnter. 

[Section  one  of  **  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane," tm>k  effect  February  27,  18S3.] — See  Appendix  to  Compiled  Siais.,  p.  867;  and 
Gen.  Laws,  1882-3,  chap.  40,  p.  300. 

Penalty. 

That  any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with,  or  wilfully  and  knowingly 
violating,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary-  for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  years  nor  less  than 
six  nu)nihN.  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  and  by  ineligibility  to  any  office  in  the  asylum  afterward. — /</.,  J  2. 

Act  to  be  Posted. 

A  printed  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  framed  and  kept  posted  in  every  ward  of  every 
hospital  for  the  insane,  l>oth  public  and  private,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. — /</.,  \  3. 

L'pon  projKT  proceedings,  guardians  may  be  appointed  for  the  insane  by  the  probate 
court. — See  Compiled  Stats. ^  p.  292. 


NEVADA. 

[Sic  Compiled  Laws  of  Nevada  (1873),  sees.  3740-3745,  and  sec.  845;  Statutes  of 
Nevaila,  iSM,  chap.  42,  p.  59;  Stats,  ot  Nev.,  18^3,  chap.  76,  p.  102.] 

A  bo.ird  o^  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor.  Slate 
contn)llor.  Stale  trca-urcr,  ant!  tw  u  others,  has,  by  statute,  the  full  power  and  exclusive 
contiol  «)vcr  the  Mate  asylum. 

l'pon  the  applicaUon  »*f  any  i)ers(»n  under  oath  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court, 
setting  f«)rth  that  any  person  is  insane,  said  ju'lgc  shall  cause  such  person  to  l>e  brought 
before  him,  and  shall  also  summon  one  or  more  licensed  practicing  physicians,  who  shall 
proceeil  to  examine  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane.  If  said  physicians  shall,  after  a 
careful  examination,  certify  upon  oath  that  the  charge  is  correct,  and  the  judge  is  satisfied 
that  il  is  unsafe  for  such  person  to  be  at  large,  he  shall  cause  such  insane  j>erson  to  be 
committed  to  the  asylum.  If  such  person  is  indigent  and  without  relatives  in  the  Stale, 
his  .sup|)ort  at  the  asylum  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Paying  patients  shall  \^y 
acconling  tt»  the  terms  directed  by  the  board  of  commissioners;  but  the  statute  provides 
that  the  insane  poor  shall,  in  all  respects,  receive  the  same  medical  care  and  treatment 
and  good,  wholesome  food. — Lii7i<s  of  1881,  chap.  42. 

l.'|>«»»  aj-phcation  and  j)roj>er  proceedings  before  the  probate  judge,  a  guardian  may 
be  apj)>inte<l  «if  the  person  an<l  Csiale  of  any  j)er^on  who  shall  api>ear  to  be  insane  and 
incapable  of  taking  care  t>f  himself  and  managing  his  property. — Compiled  Latos,  p,  206, 
sees.  S45  ft  Siy. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

[General  Laws  of  New  Hampshire  (1878),  chap.  10.] 

The  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Section  i.  The  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Concord  is  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  of  the  asylum  is  vested  in  twelve  trustees,  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  the  };ovemor,  with  advice  of  the  council ;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner. 

Skc.  7.  The  trustees  may  make  such  regulations  for  their  own  government,  for  the 
management  of  the  asylum  and  all  persons  connected  therewith,  and  for  the  admission 
and  care  of  patients,  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  alter,  as  convenience  may  require. 

Skc.  9  (abst.).  The  trustees  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  and  council. 

Skc.  10.  The  governor  and  council,  presid^t  of  the  Senate  and  speaker  of  the 
House  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  of  the  asylum  ;  shall  visit  and  in.spect  the  same 
when  necessary;  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  patients,  and  the  regulations  and 
general  management  of  the  asylum  ;  see  that  the  de^ign  thereof  is  carried  into  full 
effect ;  and  make  to  the  legislature,  biennially,  a  report,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
secretary  of  state  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April  next  before  the  June  session. 

Skc.  12.  If  any  insane  person  is  in  such  condition  as  to  render  it  dangerous  that  he 
should  be  at  large,  the  judge  of  probate,  upon  jK'lition  by  any  person,  and  such  notice  to 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  insane  person  is,  or  to  his  guardian  or  any 
other  person,  as  he  may  order, — which  petition  may  be  filed,  notice  issued,  and  a  hear- 
ing had  in  vacation  or  otherw  isc, — may  commit  such  insane  person  to  the  asylum. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  insane  person  is  confined  in  any  jail,  the  supreme  court  may  order 
him  to  be  committed  to  the  asylum,  if  they  think  it  expe<lient. 

Sec.  14.  Any  insane  pauper  supported  by  any  town  may  be  committed  to  the  asylum 
by  order  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  there  .supported  at  the  cx|)cnse  of  such  town  ; 
and  such  expense  may  be  recovered  by  such  town  of  the  county,  town,  or  person 
chargeable  with  the  sup{>ort  of  such  pauper,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  sup- 
ported in  and  by  the  town. 

Sec.  15.  If  the  overseers  neglect  to  make  such  order  in  relation  to  any  insane  county 
pauper,  the  supreme  court,  or  any  two  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  may  order  such 
pau|>cr  to  be  committed  to  the  asylum,  and  there  supj^rled  at  the  expense  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  16.  Any  insane  person  committed  to  the  asylum  by  order  of  the  supreme  court, 
such  person  having  l>cen  charged  with  an  offence  the  punishment  whereof  as  prescribed 
by  law  is  death  or  confinement  in  the  State  prison,  shall,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
asylum  for  the  insane,  l>c  supported  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Any  insane 
person  committed  to  the  asylum  by  any  court,  except  as  herein  provided,  or  by  any  judge 
of  probate,  shall  l)e  suppf)rted  by  the  county  from  which  he  was  committed. 

Sec.  17.  The  parent,  guardian,  or  friends  of  any  insane  person  may  cause  him  to  be 
committed  to  the  asylum,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  there  supported  on  such 
terms  as  they  may  agree  ;  but  the  city  of  Concord  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  liable  for 
the  support  or  maintenance  of  any  person  committed  to  said  asylum,  except  from  said 
city. 

Sec.  18.  No  person  shall  l)e  committed  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  except  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  the  judge  of  probate,  without  the  certificate  of  two  reputable  physi- 
cians that  such  perNon  is  insane,  given  after  a  personal  examination  made  within  one 
week  of  the  comnattal ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  court  of  probate,  or  mayor,  or  chairman  of  the  select- 
men, testifying  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and  the  respectability  of  the  signers. 

Se(.'S.  19,  20 and  21  (al>st. ).  Person  committed  shall  be  supported  by  his  county  if  with- 
out means  or  relatives  of  sufficient  ability. 

Sec,  22.  Any  person  committed  to  the  asylum  may  be  discharged  by  any  three  of 
the  trustees,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  whenever  the  cause  of  commit- 
ment ceases  or  a  further  residence  at  the  asylum  is,  in  their  opinion,  not  necessary;  but 
any  |>erson  so  discharged,  who  was  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  the  time  of  his 
commitment,  the  period  of  which  shall  not  have  expired,  shall  be  remanded  to  prison. 
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Sec.  2J.  Somf  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  asylum  shall,  without  preiiow 
notice,  visit  ihe  inHiituiion  at  Jcast  twice  every  month,  and  give  suiiuble  ofi|Mnftir:ifir  to 
every  patient  therein  who  may  desire  it  to  make  to  him,  in  private,  nny  fctr-  irh 

patients  may  wissh  to  make ;  and,  whenever  in  his  apinion  it  may  be  dei  -cf, 

he  shall  call  to  his  aid  two  other  member*  of  said  hiiard,  who  ?jhill,  with  hmi,  nutkc  ft 
further  examination  of  such  patient  and  of  the  stat<!ntent>  by  him  made,  ll,  in  ihrir 
vt*:vv*  the  cau:>e  of  commitment  no  longer  exisls»  or  a  further  residence  at  th"  -^  ■  ■»  u 
noi  necc-siary,  it  shall  be  their  duty  lu  dUcharge  such  patient.     Should  tl  he 

treatment  of  any  patient  injudicious,  they  shall  order  «uch  xt\  immediate  cl.  i  i»r 

same  as  to  them  seems  proper;  and,  in  case  of  fnilurc  to  secure  it,  they  'hsil  at  on<e 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  whulc  board,  whose  duty  it  ihall  be  to  take  such  meaiiurcs  a& 
the  exigency  of  the  case  demands. 

Sec.  24.  It  ^hall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  furntfth  stfttionenr  ta  any  pfttieaf 
who  may  dciire  it,  and  to  transmit  any  k-tter  such  patient  may  1  *  '  t  ■  the  board  of 

trustees,  lo  j»uch  member  as  Aaid  board  ishnll  have  desitinalcd  to  r  U  corrc^pafld* 

cnce,  and  all  such  letters  stiall  he  prnni|itly  transmitted  without  iu -(..,.--.., 

Sec.  j«.  In  event  of  the  sudden  death  of  any  patient  in  the  asylum.a  coroner^s  tnqocit 
shall  be  neld,  as  providctl  for  hy  law  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  27.  The  K«n*emor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  mny  remove  t»i  ^^  .  tu 

be  there  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  any  pcrsc»n  conhned  m  the  State  ^  >  >  ia 

ins^anc, 

Sf^:,  28L  The  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintcDftBoe 
of  indigent  tn«iane  persons  belonging  to  thin  State  at  the  asylum,  for  sut  '         '  as 

the  governor  muy  rmm  time  to  time  approve,  not  less  than  lw«j*ihitds  Jl 

be  applied  annually  to  the  support  of  private  patients  exclusive  of  }>auj|U..  ,  ; ,^A  al 

public  charge;  and  the  ^um  of  one  hundred  dollars  h  annually  a|ipnipnated  tow&rd  the 
support  and  increase  uf  the  library  for  Ihe  in$ianc. 

Laws  of  I  SB  it  Chapter  g^o, 
JotKT  RKsot,UTiO!»r  AuTHOHiziNa  TiiK  GovERSOR  TO  ArfOiNT  SuiTAOtJE  Ptssmits 

TO   EXAMINK  INTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS  IN  THt  ColTJITY  ALIO* 
HULTSES   IN  TUIS   STATE. 

AVitfAW,  by  ike  Senate  and  House  0/  Representativet^  in  General  AnrmHy  epmvem^: 

That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  shall,  on  or  befor      '      ^     *  ^      o| 

October  uc^tp  appoint  three  competent  persons,  of  whom  ime  shall  Ik  a 

bwycr,  and  the  third  ,i  man  of  jjeneral   business  cxperientt,  who^c  .1  to 

vi!»ii  the  several  county  almshous<?s  in  the  State,  examine  into  the  ry 

insane  fierson  there  detained;  and  report  to  the  jjovernor  and  cmiut i'  t-e 

first  day  of  May,  1883,  the  number,  condition,  the  manner  of  cr  ^U 

such  per-ons.  together  with  i»uch  recommendations  relative  lo  a  u  -  e- 

incnt  of  the  same  as  from  their  invesiiyaiions  they  may  deem  ncif- *ii>  ;  rl, 

with  i*uch  suggestions  a,s  he  may  think  advi*;al)lc,  the  governor  ibaJl  caii&c  :  od 
and  laid  Ix'foie  the  legislature  al  its  next  session, 

1  he  |>cr>ou^  so  appjioted  !>hall  receive  no  comftcnsalioa  for  their  services, but  «hatl  br 
paid  I  heir  necessary  travel  I  iri|^  expenses  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

(Approved  August  18,  1S81.) 


L&ws  of  iij^t  Chapter  q^. 

JoTNT  Resolution  rclatinc;  to  the  Prick  qp  Hoaru  in  the  Astlum  re 

THK  Insane. 

Mes0Hffif^  hy  the  Senate  and  Himse  of  RepreieMtatit*e3^  in  Generai  Asumhiy  e^nrtn^d: 

The  governor  and  council  are  hereby  directed  to  1 
reduction  in  the  board  at  the  insane  asylum  to  four 

this   re-^tutmn  shall   nol  be  con«*lrued   to  f«»rlcit  ihc  cilMi;;c  .ukj   p.iyjiit-jii   i.u   n 
attamlanci:  nnd  expense  required  by  any  patient  in  case  of  severe  <»ickncs4  or  aco^l .  ii 

(Approved  juty  tg,  1879.J 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

No  person  «»hall  be  admitted  into  the  State  asylum  for  the  insane  unless  by  order  of 
some  CDurt  or  judge  authorized  to  send  patients,  without  loflging  with  the  superintendent. 
First,  a  request  for  admission,  under  the  hand  of  the  person  by  whose  direction  he  is  sent, 
stating  his  age,  place  of  nativity,  residence,  occupation,  degree  of  relation.ship,  etc.,  and 
second,  a  certiticate  dated  within  one  month,  under  oath,  signed  by  one  respectable  phy- 
sician.—  A'no  Jersey  Rez'ision^  1877,  sec.  17,  page  623. 

Insane  paupers  may  be  sent  to  Stale  asylum  by  order  of  court  after  examination  and 
certiticate  of  one  physician  called  by  the  court,  and  are  supported  by  the  county  of  their 
residence. 

Persons  in  indigent  circumstances,  not  paupers,  may,  upon  application  to  the  court  and 
after  investigation  and  examination  by  one  reputable  physician  called  by  the  court,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  be  sent  to  the  State  asylum  and  supported  at 
the  ex|Hrnse  of  the  county. — New  Jersey  Revisiofiy  1877,  p.  624. 

When  a  person  shall  have  escaped  indictment  or  have  been  acquitted  of  a  criminal 
charge  upon  trial  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  court  shall  inquire  whether  his  insanity 
in  any  degree  continues,  and  if  it  does  shall  order  him  into  safe  custody. — New  Jersey 
Re7nsion,  1877,  p.  625. 

l*ersons  confined  in  jail  who  shall  appear  to  be  insane  may,  after  proper  investigations 
and  proceedings,  be  sent  by  the  court  t«)  the  insane  asylum. — Ibid.^  p.  625. 

Any  two  justices  of  ihe  peace  of  the  county  in  which  any  lunatic  too  furiously  mad  or 
dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  shall  be  found,  may  cause  such  person  to  be  ap- 
prehended and  kept  safely  locked  up  and  chained  if  necessary  in  some  secure  place  until 
the  last  legal  settlement  of  such  person  can  be  ascertained ;  or  if  such  information  cannot 
be  obtained  such  person  may  be  conveyed  to  any  place  in  the  county  provided  for  the 
reception  of  maniacs  or  lunatics,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  place,  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  county  jail. 

This  not  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  power  or  authority  of  the  chancellor,  orphans* 
court,  or  guardian  touching  such  |)erson,  or  to  prevent  any  friends  or  relatives  of  such 
j)ers()n  from  taking  him  under  their  protection. — Ne^v  Jersey  RevisioHy  1 877,  p.  605. 

lioard  of  managers  to  maintain  effective  inspection  of  the  State  asylum,  and  one  or 
more  of  them  to  visit  it  at  least  once  a  week,  two  or  more  at  least  once  a  month,  a  ma- 
jority at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  the  whole  board  once  a  year  at  the  times  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  bylaws.  Managers  to  note  in  a  bound  book  their  visits, 
with  remarks,  and  this  to  be  inserted  in  their  annual  report  to  the  governor. — New  Jer- 
sey Rez'tsion^  p.  622. 

NEW  YORK. 

[5vee  I-aws  of  1874,  chap.  446;  Laws  of  1875,  chap.  574;  Laws  of  1876,  chap.  267  ; 
I^ws  of  1S78,  chap.  47  ;  l^ws  of  1880,  chap.  423;  New  York  Revised  Statutes  (sixth 
edition.  Hanks  Hros.),  vol.  ii.,  page  841,  et  seq. ;  New  York  Code,  Civil  Procedure,  sees. 
2320-2364,  and  1590;  New  York  Penal  Code,  sees.  377  and  445.] 

Commitment  of  the  Insane. 
Laws  of  i874t  Chapter  446^  Article  /. 

Section  i.  No  person  shall  be  committed  to  or  confined  as  a  patient  in  any  asylum, 
public  or  private,  or  in  any  institution,  home,  or  retreat,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  except  u|x)n  the  certihcate  of  two  physicians,  under  oath,  setting  forth  the  insanity 
of  such  |)erM>n.  But  no  person  shall  be  held  in  confinement  in  any  such  asylum  for  more 
than  live  days,  unless  within  that  time  such  certificate  be  approved  by  a  judge  or  justice 
of  a  court  of  record  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  alleged  lunatic  resides,  and 
said  judge  or  justice  may  institute  inquiry  and  take  proofs  as  to  any  alleged  lunacy  before 
approving  or  disapproving  of  such  certificate,  and  said  judge  or  justice  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, call  a  jury  in  each  ca-se  to  determine  the  questitm  of  lunacy. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  physician  to  certify  to  the  insanity  of  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  commitment  to  an  asylum,  unless  said  physician  be  of 
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repu:a*-le  character,  a  eradua'.e  of  *OTn*  :n::rp:ri:c:3  me  vcs!  cri'rce.  i  ricrniar.err  re*:- 
dent  ^!  tr.c  Stirc.  and  ?ha!l  have  r-et-.  in  :he  ictuil  rrzcice  if  ::>  rrrV*  r  :'  r  i:  !ri-i 
rhrec  year-i.  ar.d  -ulK  q-jali^r^i!  .ri'  sha!'.  l-=  cer.i'-.e:  :•■  by  .\  ;-  *^e  ■:■:'  ary  j  -j—  •  •"  re-: .  ri. 
N-^  ceni'-c.-ile  -f  ir.-anity  *r.i!'.  •.*  mi^Je  exccp  iftrr  a  it-r-  -         -• 

ailegt'i  to  :.*  iri-c.r.e,  ani;  acioriir.j;  :o  frm*  rrr-cr-:-ei   "; 
I'jr.. cy,  ar.'i  cv^r.  >uch  ccrt:r.C3:c  >ha'.!  l-car  -la'.c  if  n.i  r.- 
coir.m:imcr-t. 

SKC.  3-  It  shall  not  \t  lawful  "or  any  jihy-:c:an  to  cer:fy  to  :he  insin-ty  of  ar.\  r"er*on 
ff»r  the  |-jr:x/-fe  of  <:  mrr.itt'nj  him  :o  an  a^yium  of  uKi:h  the  >.::i  physician  is  c::bcr  dbe 
s>up-.-rIn:cn'icR!.  pr'.»privT*-'r.  ar.  ■  rricv-r  "^r  a  rcji^'.-ir  i  r":c**>-.«:-ri -i".  a::rni-nt  ihercri. 

Sk«..  4.  Kver\' ^urerintcn  irr.t  of  a  >ta!c  a-yl-n;  ■  r  ;t::!i:  -r  j::\z.Ik  a><}\j.rr..  i^-^f.tu- 
ti  -n.  h'^imr:.  or  retreat  I'jt  :he  care  a:^  i  tre.-vTn^Tr.t  of  the  :n>ur.e.  sha*.!.  within  thr^e  'lays 
ifler  the  re:-::  '.i'ln  of  any  i<i!i-.-n:.  make  ■  r  ciu^e  t  >  be  rra  ie.  a  'ivMi-iytive  cri'y-  f  *uch 
Ci>c  :n  a  N •  .k  excIuT-ivvly  ^ct  p.r^art  f-.r  that  r.*i:r7'-.»e.  Hr  -r..-;!!  a*->  make  en'rie*  fr.>m 
limr  to  TiT.e  of  the  mental  -late,  J>.«  ::;y  c-n  lit  :n.  ar^i  n^e  Teal  treatn:ert  of  su*.h  ^;t;rn% 
I'jeihcr  wi'h  the  form-  of  re-tra-.r.t  em'^'lwod. -i'lnr^  the  lirr.e  such  r>aticr.:  reniains 
u:i'l'.-r  h>  care,  and  in  the  event  i..f  the  :i-:harje  ■■r  -tcath  'f  -uch  TUiient.  the  *L:tM:rin- 
tcn  Jcnt  af-.r-.-na;'!  -jh-JI  -tate  m  --jch  ca--:--:   -jk  the  cir:jni-t.inco>  ajp-erair.ini:  t^cre:-.*. 

•^K'".  5.  The  c  •u'it^-  <iip--rint.:r.-ient-  of  the  i-T'-.-r  -f  any  county  crt'jMn.  i  -  whi.h  any 
per-n  -hall  be  charjeaMe.  wIm  -hiil  l»e.  >"r  -hal!  k'ec»:ne  a  lunatic,  may  seni  ai  y  *'-ch 
per-uii  to  any  St:.'e  luniiic  a-yium  liy  an  crier  un  ler  their  han:>.  an-:  in  compliance  with 
the  J  ri.\i-i.^n&  'f  Thi<i  act. 

Sn-:.  o.  Ir.  ca-e  nf  tr.e  refii-al  <ir  neglect  of  any  cmmittee  01  psar-liinof  any  lunarc, 
or  hi-  rcia'ivcs.lo  c-.rr'ine  and  n^aintin  him,  ■■:  where  *h-re  >  n--^  -urh  comrr.inee.  ^uar- 
fjj.m.  or  relative  uf  -ufncien:  aijil  ly  ti.»  d  •  ^o.  it  -ha'.l  \t  the  laty  of  the  vvcr-ecr*  •  f  the 
j-Mior,  or  C'  n-:a!  le-  of  the  city  -.r  t-'-^n  where  any  l-;natic  *h-!l  '^e  fr-u::.!.  t--  re:«>rt  the 
>amc  f'irJ>\i!th  to  the  -upvrintendenl  -f  the  i  o- -r,  wh'-»  *ha!;  aj  i-i\  to  the  c-vjrty  .i--.ii:c, 
special  C'.»i:nt/  judj:e  or  <'.;rr  .'^'ate.  who.  up^n  Ltin::  -aii-liei  ui-t  examir.ati.-n  that  it 
Wi^uld  }ie  'ian'^c-i.i;-  {*,  j.cm.it  -u^h  !u::atic  t"  i:"  at  'ar^c.  -hill  :*-uc  hi"*  wan-ant. directed 
to  the  C'^n-ta^ie?  and  lAer-evri  --f  tl:e  p'-^r  'if  .-ujh  c;!y  nr  t  wn.  c>n;nian  i.n^  them  to 
cau-e  -uch  Iunn:i:  l-i  be  apprehended  an  i  to  he  -en:  v. ithin  the  next  ten  da>-  to  >,-.me 
Sl\'e  lunatic  a-yium,  or  to -uch  puMic  or  private  a-yluni  as  may  t-e  appp<ved  by  any 
slar.diMifcj  '-rler  nr  re-'''luTi',n  of  ?lie  >ui-cr\i-or-  of  the  c-'unty,  t.*  he  there  kept  and  main- 
lair.vd  until  •:i-charL:ed  by  law. 

Sk'".  7.  It  -hall  Ik:  the  d«ty  •••'the  over-ierT-  r»(  the  p-^^^r  or  c^n-taMe«  to  wh  m  -uch 
warrant  -h  il.  be  direLt:-d.  !<»  :  r  cm  re  .:  -i:ir.-.":  ie  ;-'.iv'e  *'  -r  the  c-n'^.r.eir.ei.t  -f  i::c'.  'iin.itivT 
a-  therr.'Mi  direcl-.d  ].ir-uaiit  t  ■  th-.-  prece  lir.j  -e-ti  n,  "'  ::t  I'l  n  ■  J.'.-.-  sha'.;  a:.y  *..:;.::  c  1^ 
c-»nn!:ed  in  .jny  i.'her  pi-^.-:e  thiii  a  >t  .te  :;;::"::.•  a-\ijrn  .-r  a  ;::":!;.'  -t  pr:vji^  i-^lum 
«':u"y  n|  pr-.v-d  .1-  alM.'e-a:d.  J'»r  a  Ii-n'^er  i  er:-    •  l'-  :\r.  ».».::  .:.-.)-. 

Si<  .  ^.  N'»  per-'iii,  wh-)  i-y  rc.i-.-.  i-f  luii.;^v  ..r  •.:':\lt*\:-j,  i-  -^  far  lii-^ri-.  le  *  in  hi- 
mind  a-  t-)  be  'i.-riijerui!-  t  ■  IiMii-elf  "f  "tiie:-  -:■::!!  !.•■  i'"-i.:v.i:'..  :  r.-  a  .ii-  :  :•.  :'y  per^-'ii 
to  any  pri-.n.  i..il.  }p.-.i-e  «>f  C'»rrc..t-<in.  "r  c  ii'mi.- i  t:.ert.!n  ::f^'v--  an  :.^rt.\:v.\\:\.:  -'-lali 
have  bvLH  ina:-.-  l' 'f  that  j  :;r]".i-e  wii.i  :?ie  keev-er  li.ere  ■!:  u::  :  :.  ■  -i:.)  Ilh  ;!  .  .  r  :-er-  n 
<li-<rdvred  in  hi-  Miin  i  -li.^Ii  be  c»ri:'.ned  in  the  -ar:ie  r  ■  ''n  \'  M'l  an\  per-  'li  cl'..-.'.;i  i  w  th 
or  c-mv  i-.t-rd  «)f  any  crime,  n'-r  -i.a!!  -uch  lunatic  be  v.--nri!ie  i  i::  .-i'.\  pri-i»:;.  ;.*■.!  r  h-  u-e 
of  C'-rr-.i.ti  -n  f'<r  m-Te  than  :eii  d..\-. 

Sk»..  <i.    If  aiiv  pel-  iTi  ieiiiL'  "f '!i-"rdere-I  mii'.d  anil  c«vn!:-.i:t:'  i  :-  a  dan^e: 
to  any  pri-  n.  j.iil,  it  h-»u-f  '«t  f-rre-  li  -n  a-  -it  f-  rdi  in  the  \  re^e  iinj:  -ev.:*-  r 
tin::e  t-i  lie  in-.iUe  .'.t  the  expir.ili  -n  *i{  leii  d.;\>  he  -ha".l  :te  -ent  :«Tt'-.w  ith   :■• 
luiiri  .  .i-\I;ini.    r  t  »  -u-.  !i  |.;;i'".i'.  >  r  ;ti\.i«i;  a-;.  Iinu  a-  nia\  :  e  .■:  jr  lei  .1-  .-.r 

>fi  .  I').   Any  i..vei>.eer  «if  the   j-'-.r.  c-n-tal'le.  keeper  i.if  .1  j  .d.  'T  •  ther   jer 
sh.dl  j"irrie  any  Innitit.  in  ;in\  "lli-r  m.-.niur.  or  in  any   -ther  |  h.ce  ti: -.n -,xh  .;- 
■^jieeiJie  i.  -li.td  be  dev  nied  .;;!!  iv  >•(  .t   tni-denie.m'-r.  .iiid  "H  C'  n%ict:-ii   ri.ere.i 
linhle  {<>  \  Ii'ie   n-M   rxcei 'iiu;^'  :\\'i  har.b'ed  :iii  1   f.lly  li'-ii/.r-.    ■:  l'»  iinpri*^.  :;Tntr.l 
Ceedin^  <.im'   vc:ir,  or  t«>  biiih.  at  tne  'li-creriun  'A   t)ic  court   'c.-re  which   the 
sh.ill  be  hud.' 

Sj<:.  II.  If  any  Umaiic.  Ct)mmitled  i;n'l;T  ihe  }r'»vi-i->j)N  i»f  thi- article.  <r  any  t'riend 
in  hi-  behalf,  be  di--.Ui^he  I  w:ih  luiy  Imi  d  deci-i'-n  iT  order  .-l'  a  County  ia''.;;e.  -peci.il 
OMiity  'ud^e.  -ifT-rjite.  iu'l^'e  n*  ilie  -nperi-ir  eiiiir:.'  r  c-nit  .<f  CMinm.n  ]  lea-  "f  a  cit\, 
or  ji'»iice  ni.iL;i-ti.ile,  lie  ii..iy.  wil!iin  t!iree  t\.\\^  .iUer  -luh  "i  iei  '*r  d.ci-!on,  apj<-.:l  ihere- 
fr/in  III  a  ;u-ln  e  «if  tin-  -upr-  tne  court,  wlio  -hall,  theieisp-n.  -tay  hi-  bein^  '.ert  ■  ut  vif 
tit-  e  -imtv.  an'l  furlliwith  call  a  jur\  to  iJcLide  ujH-ntlie  fact  >>\  lunacy.  After  a  fi:ll  and 
fair  iiive>tij;:ilion,  aideii  by  the  testimony  of  at  lca>t  two  rc-pectable  phyMcian>,  if  >uch 
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jury  find  him  sane,  the  justice  shall  forthwith  discharge  him,  or,  otherwise,  he  shall  con- 
firm the  order  for  his  being  sent  immediately  to  an  asylum.  In  case  any  county  jutlge, 
special  county  judge,  surrogate,  judge  of  the  superior  court  or  common  picas  of  a  city,  or 
police  magistrate,  refuses  to  make  an  order  for  the  confinement  of  any  insane  person 
proved  to  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  others  if  at  large,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  for  such 
refusal  in  writing,  so  that  any  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  who  shall  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  a  summary  >\ay,  or  call  a 
jury,  as  he  may  think  most  fit  and  pro|)cr. 

Sec.  12.  If  such  lunatic  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  maintain  himself, 
it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  father,  mother,  or  children  of  such  lunatic,  if  of  sufficient 
ability,  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  his  confinement,  and  to  confine  and  maintain  him 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  But  in  case  his  rela- 
tives are  not  of  s«fficient  ability  to  maintain  him,  then  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of 
the  county  shall.  u|x>n  his  order,  send  such  pauper  lunatic  to  any  State  asylum,  or  to  such 
public  or  private  asylum  as  may  be  approved  by  a  standing  order  or  resolution  of  the 
supervisors,  within  ten  days. 

Stc.  13.  The  overseers  and  superintendents  of  the  poor  shall  have  the  same  remedies  to 
compel  such  relatives  to  confine  and  maintain  such  lunatic,  and  to  collect  the  costs  and 
charges  of  his  confinement,  as  are  given  by  law  in  the  case  of  poor  and  impotent  |>ersons 
becoming  charjjeable  to  any  town. 

Sec.  14.  When  a  per>()n  in  indigent  circumstances,  not  a  pauper,  becomes  insane,  ap- 
plication may  be  made  in  his  behalf  to  any  county  judge,  special  county  judge,  judge  of 
a  superior  court  or  common  pleas,  of  the  county  where  he  resides,  and  said  judge  shall 
fully  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case,  l)oth  as  to  the  question  of  his  indigence  as  well 
as  to  that  of  his  insanity.  And  if  the  judge  certifies  that  satisfactory  proof  of  his  insanity 
has  been  adduced,  and  that  such  person  has  become  insane  within  one  year  next  prior 
to  the  granting  of  the  onler  of  admission,  and  that  his  estate  is  insufilicient  to  sup|xjrt 
him  and  his  family  (or,  if  he  h;vs  no  family,  himself),  while  under  the  visitation  of  insanity, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  judge,  before  whom  an  application  for  that  pur|x)be  is 
made,  to  cause  reasonable  notice  thereof,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  the  same, 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  suiK*rintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  county  chargeable  with  the 
expense  of  supporting  such  person  in  a  Slate  asylum,  if  admitted,  and  he  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  when  such  person  became  insane,  and  shall  state  in  his  certificate  that 
satisfactory  proof  has  been  adduced  l>efore  him  that  such  person  l)ccame  insane  within  a 
year  next  prior  to  the  date  of  such  certificate.  On  granting  such  certificate  the  judge 
may,  in  his  discretion,  re<iuire  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  give  security  to  the  su()erin- 
ten<lcnt  of  the  poor  of  the  county  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  asylum  at  the  en<i  of 
the  two  years,  in  case  he  (h>es  not  sooner  recover.  When  a  i)atient  who  is  admitted 
into  an  asylum  on  the  certificate  of  any  judge,  given  as  hereinbefore  recited,  has  remained 
in  such  asylum  two  years,  an<i  has  not  recovered,  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  shall 
sen<l  a  written  notice  to  the  county  judge  of  the  cr)unty  from  which  he  was  sent,  that  such 
patient  has  remained  in  the  asylum  two  years,  and  has  not  recovered,  and  that,  in  case 
he  is  not  removed  therefrom,  the  expense  of  his  sup(X)rt  will  be  chargeable  to  the  county 
until  he  is  so  removed,  and  such  expense  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  county  accordingly. 
But  in  every  case  where  a  patient,  admitted  into  an  asylum  as  hcreinl)efore  provided, 
shall  have  remained  there  two  years,  and  has  not  recovered,  the  managers  of  the  asylum 
may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  such  person  to  l)e  returned  to  the  county  whence  he  came, 
and  charge  the  expense  of  such  removal  to  the  county.  The  judge  granting  said  order 
of  imligence,  shall  file  all  papers  l)elonging  to  such  proceedings,  together  with  his  de- 
cision, with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  su|)crvi'»ors,  whose  duty  it 
shall  l>e,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  to  raise  the  money  requisite  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  support  of  such  indigent  lunatic. 

Sec.  15.  When  an  insane  |>erson  in  indigent  circumstances,  not  a  pauper,  shall  have 
been  sent  to  any  State  asylum  by  his  friencls,  who  have  paid  his  bills  therein  for  six 
months,  if  the  superintendent  shall  certify  that  he  is  a  fit  patient,  and  likely  to  l>e  l>cne- 
fited  by  remaining  in  the  institution,  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  his  residence  are 
authorized  and  rer|uired,  upon  an  application  under  oath  in  his  l>ehalf,  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  remaining  there  another  year,  and  to  pay 
the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  asylum.  And  they  shall  repeat  the  same  for  one  year 
more,  upon  like  application,  and  the  pro<luction  of  a  new  certificate  of  like  import  from 
the  suiK'rintendent  of  such  asylum. 

Sec.  16.  The  expense  of  sending  any  lunatic  to  a  State  asylum,  an<l  of  suf)porting  him 
there,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  county  or  town  to  which  he  may  l)C  chargeable.   If  charge- 
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aMe  to  a  oasHf ,  cir  to  *mf  tovm  whaac  poar-momfyt  ate  t^t^frntd  to  hs  ptttd  iaio  tbe 
comutf  tnasatf^  sack  cxpetBC  tliall  he  paid  bf  the  camiiy  trcafrai  ««t  of  tlbe  feMi  af^  ^ 
propfia&ed  for  tb#  snopoit  o^  die  poor  bdooiguif  to  sacb  ooovj  or  tcnro,  aller  tieia^  al- 
lomed  awl  certified  bf  tjbe  oosnlf  saperiniciMlciiCfr.     U  socb  lasabe  be  i  ' 
ton  vhoee  poot-niasefs  are  not  reqaired  to  be  fadd  aatoi^  oimtf  1 
fieoae  skall  be  paifl  by  die  orenecn  of  die  poor  ibeteoC. 

Sbc  17.  Tbe  ij<fij«.«jai  o#  t^  poor  of  aa?  cxty  or  tc»v«  fhaU  lanne  dK  1 
lo  oooipd  die  cpnxmitiee  or  gnanliaii  of  the  otate  of  aa^  liiaafir  la  oonfitae  asd  liw 
tua  »cb  lanaiic,  and  10  collect  of  uicb  comMitiee  die  eoa  aad  iihini.i  of  lit»  oiiliBi 
Bieai  attd  sappoff,  as  arc  given  ia  tbe  ptecediag  aedioii^  aigaADM  tbe  telirtws  ol  «adb 
loittfic.  Aitu  die  CDort  of  general  *esaidiis  of  ike  peace  of  die  dtf  or  eoantj  ^fcall  agUcc 
ordcn  igahtst  locb  committee  penooalty^aiid  enforce  diem  in  tbe  fnemaaiicr  a»  agauus 
the  relatives  of  anjr  poor  person,  fto  long  a&  sucb  oommiliee  bai  a^pvpfKily  ia  btt  kanda, 
for  the  wpport  of  sacb  lanatic 

Sec  tH,  None  of  tbe  fbregoing  ppofwkiom  thafl  be  deeawd  to  leslnin  or  obridge  tlie 
power  aa<i  aulhorUy  of  Ihc  supreme  eoort,  (be  inpetiiv  ooiat,  and  ike  eontt  of  ttnnnMin 
picaa  of  Ihc  city  and  coontf  of  New  Vori«  or  tke  sapenor  eoatt  of  dbe  eilf  of  BaCilo, 
or  ^  city  court  of  Brooklyn,  or  any  connty  co«ita»  tmioaninf  Ike  »fc  luttp^g  «f  mmf 
lanatics,  or  the  chatgc  of  their  |«rsona  or  calatea* 

SiC  19.    Tbe  coanly  cupefinlendcnti  of  the  poor  tkall  ka>e  aU  ike 
aodiorhr  herein  giten  to  orcr^eers  of  the  poor  of  any  toinu 
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Form  or  liroiou.  Ck^ttficatk. 


of 


1, 


-,  a  reiident  of  • 


— ,  in  the  coanty  aiorf<aid^  bring  a  gmdnale 

,  ami  hairing  practiced  as  a  physician,  hereby  cerdfy»  asder  oatk,  ikni  on  Ibc 

day  of ,  I  personally  eaaroioed ^,  of »  [Ikere  iatetl  se*,  i^. 

married  or  stfigle,  and  occttpaiion,]  and  that  tbe  sud b  m^nne,  and  a  piope^ 

pei^on  for  care  and  treatment,  under  the  prDTtaocB  of  ckipler  446  of  the  Lavi  of  tS74.  | 

I  funhcr  certify  that  I  ha%c  formed  tots  opinton  npon  tke  folkivin^  gtiMnnli,  vb, 
[here  insert  facts  upon  whicb  such  opinion  fests^] 

And  I  ftinber  dffclarc  that  my  qualifications  as  a  medical  examiner  in  Innafy  kare  bacs 
duly  attested  and  certifieil  by  [here  insert  the  oamc  of  the  jadge  gimadag  Mkdi  ecnl6^  | 
catej 

Swam  to  and  subscribed  before  I 
me  tliis day  of ■,  1 58  .  / 

JlTDGE'S  CeXTIFICATE  OF  QtTALIFlCATIOII. 

State  of  New  York,  )  ,^ 


COCKTY   OF 
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I  hereby  certify  that  - 


-.  of 


ily  k 
reputable  physician,  and  b  posscsaed  of  the  qitalificatioos  retailed  by  ckapler  446  of  tke 
Laws  of  1874. 

LtCCNSfiS  WOK  PrIITATK  ASYLJDHS. 
I^ws  q/  JS74,  CAafttr  ^^7,  TfiU  NimiA. 

SKCnoN  I,  No  person  or  associalion  sh^ll  establish  or  kcr^v  an  asTlam   triititnfio^ 
rkouie  or  retreat  for  the  care,  cuMody,  or  tre^tzneni  of  the  nd 

"^mtod,  for  compeo^fttion  or  hire,  withuut  itmi  ohtaning  a  !-,  i»le 


comtiii*»i<»r»er  iq  lunacy,  provided  that  this  »ec 
or  institution.  01  any  astlutti  nr  in^itulion  eMal 
provided.  .;■ 
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State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
La7us  0/  jS74t  Chapter  44^. —  7'iile  Tenths  as  amended  by  Laws  of  j8y6,  Chapter  267, 

Skction  I.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  c<insent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint  an  experienced  and  competent  physician,  who  shall  l)e  designated  as 
the  State  commissioner  in  lunacy,  >%ho  shall  hold  hfs  office  for  five  years  and  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and  travelling  and  ether  incidental  expenses  not 
to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  to  pay  office 
rent  and  fuel,  to  he  paid  on  presentation  of  vouchers  to  the  comptroller. 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commiNsioner  to  examine  into  and  report  annually 
to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  January,  the  condition  of  the  insane  and 
idiotic  in  this  State  and  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  asylums,  public  and  private, 
and  other  institutions  for  iheir  care  and  treatment.  The  duties  of  said  commissioner  in 
regard  to  the  insane  shall  be  performed  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  established  and  reason- 
able regulations  of  such  asylums  and  institutions  aforesaid  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  (»ttiters  an<l  others  respectively  in  charge  thereof,  to  give  such  commissioner,  at  all 
times,  free  access  to  and  full  information  concerning  the  insane,  and  their  treatment  therein. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  commissioner  to  inquire  and  report,  from  time  to  time, 
as  far  as  he  may  l)e  able,  the  results  of  ihe  treatment  of  the  insane  of  other  States  and 
countries,  tt)gether  with  such  paiticulars  pertaining  thereto  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Sk<;.  3.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  make  and  use  an  official  seal,  and 
all  copies  of  papers  and  documents  in  hi-*  possession  and  custody  may  be  authenticated  in 
the  usual  form  under  hi>  official  seal  and  signature,  and  used  as  evidence  in  all  courts 
and  places  in  this  Slate,  in  like  manner  as  similar  certificates  emanating  from  any  other 
public  officer. 

Skc.  4.  The  said  commi>sioner  is  hereby  emj>owered  to  issue  compulsory  process  for 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production  of  pa]>ers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  ex- 
amine persons  under  oath,  and  to  exercise  the  same  powers  as  belong  to  referees  ap- 
pointecl  by  the  supreme  court,  in  all  cases  where,  from  evi<lence  laid  before  him,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  is  cruelly, 
negligently  or  improixrly  treated  in  any  asylum,  institution  or  establishment,  public  or 
private,  for  the  cu>to<ly  of  the  insane ;  or  whenever  there  is  inadequate  provision  made 
for  their  skilful  medical  care,  proper  supervision  and  safe  keeping  ;  and  if  the  same  shall 
be  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  he  is  further  empowered  to  issue  an  order  in  the  name 
of  the  jKople  of  the  State  and  under  his  official  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  the  superin- 
tendent or  managers  of  such  institution,  retjuiring  them  to  modify  such  treatment  or  ap- 
j)ly  such  renie<lies,  or  l>oth,  as  shall  therein  l)e  specified.  And  in  case  such  order  is  dis- 
olteyed,  or  negligently  executetl,  the  commissioner  may,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent such  order,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  duly  verified  upon  which  it  was  made,  to  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  may  thereujwn,  by  order,  require  such  superintendent 
or  manager  to  show  cause  before  such  or  some  other  justice  of  the  supreme  court  at  a 
place  in  the  judicial  district  where  such  asylum,  institution  or  establishment  is  situated, 
and  at  a  time  s^Hrcified  in  such  order,  not  less  than  two  days  after  the  service  thereof, 
why  an  onler  should  not  l)e  made  directing  performance  of  such  order  of  the  commis- 
sioner, and  on  failure  to  so  show  cause,  the  said  justice  shall  make  such  order,  and,  for  any 
disobedience  of  any  order  made  pursuant  to  the  j>rovisions  of  this  section,  the  same  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  to  com|)el  performance  thereof,  or  to  punish  for  contempt  for 
such  disobedience,  as  may  be  had  for  such  purposes  in  civil  actions. 

General  Statutes,  1878,  Chapter  47, 

Section  i.  The  Slate  commissioner  in  lunacy  is  hereby  empowered  to  employ  a  steno- 
grapher, whenever  any  testimony  is  to  l)c  taken  before  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  the  charges  of  such  stenographer  shall  be  paid  by  the  comptroller  ujx)n  pre- 
sentation of  vouchers  duly  attested  ;  Provided,  such  charges  shall  not  e>tceed  ten  dollars 
per  day  for  the  lime  actually  employed,  nor  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  in  the 
aggregate. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  said  commissioner  shall  undertake  any  investigation  into  the 
general  management  and  administration  of  any  asylum,  institution  or  establishment,  pub- 
lic or  private,  for  the  custody  of  the  insane,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  district- 
attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  asylum  or  institution  is  situated,  and  it  shall, 
thereu|Hm,  be  the  duty  of  such  district-attorney  to  appear  at  such  investigation  in  behalf 
of  the  i>eoplc,  and  to  examine  all  witnesses  who  may  be  in  attendance  thereat. 
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Committees  for  the  Iksake. 

Sntfii  AVtc  ><?r^  Cviii  of  Civil  Prt^cetiurt^^TiiU   VL 

Ptocecdings  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  person  and  of  the  property  of 
a  knatic,  idiol  or  habituail  drutikarvi  \  genera)  powers  and  duties  of  the  committee. — becs« 

2520-2344. 
The  provisions  of  thii*  tji!c  are  founded  mamly  upon  Laws,  1874,  chap.  446»  but  mre 

extended  to  habitual  drunkard«i. 

Disposition  of  the  Real  Property  op  the  Insane. 

See  the  New  York  Cede  €>/  CivH  Proeedure.— Title  VIL 

Proceeding  for  the  disposition  of  the  real  pmpeity  of  an  infant,  lunatii:,  idioi,  or 
hftbitual  drunkard. — Sees.  2J44-2164. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

[See  Laws  of  North  Carolina  i8St,  chap,  ijj;  chap.  206;  chap*  297,] 

For  admission  to  asylum,  some  respcctalilc  citizen  ref»iding  in  the  cautitv  of  the  allrgr4 
ini^ane  pcr>ou  shall  make  and  file  with  the  jui^tice  of  the  pence  of  the  county*  an  afffda%*tti 
Stating  that  he  ha*  carefully  examined  the  alleged  lunatic  and  iMrlievc^  him  to  be  in^iie 
and  a  lit  subject  for  admission  to  the  HSytiim, 

Such  alleged  lunatic  if^  then  brought  Liefure  the  justice^  who  thall  associate  wtth  hif»- 
ielf  two  or  more  justices  of  the  county,  who,  together,  s^hall  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  such  person,  ^w^  $hall  take  the  testimony  of  M  least  one  rcspcctJ^Me  phy- 
sician. 

If  any  two  of  the  justices  decide  thai  such  person  is  insane,  and  some  frinid  will  ncit 
give  security  to  take  proper  care  of  htm,  then  the  Justices  shdll  cause  such  pcrKin  to  be 
removed  to  an  asylum. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  asylum  have  discretion  to  determitie  who  are  proper 
persons  to  receive. 

If  a  person  found  to  be  insane  has  sufficient  property  and  eitpre«sesa  wtnh  to  bt  plac«d 
in  some  asylum  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  justices  and  physiciatw  who  have  examined 
such  person  deem  it  proper,  he  may  be  sent  to  the  .isyJum  so  chusen  ja  a  patienl, 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  person  having  the  lej^a!  custody  of  the  estate  of  Mirl^  h...  »♦..  f,> 
»upply  the  funds  for  his  or  her  support  in  such  a*ylum  if  they  arc  sutTicient  r- 

pos»e,  over  and  beyond  maintaining  those  who  may  be  legally  de(>endcnt  on  s. 


OHIO. 


[See  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  ( iSSo),  sees.  698^751, 6302-6316, 7242.     liiir»0(f  iS8t» 

pp.  62  and  102;   Laws  of  liliij^  p.  103.) 

Each  Slate  Asylum  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

For  the  admission  of  patients  to  any  of  the  a^sylnnis  for  the  insane  the  fotti»win|>  P*^ 
ceedin^  shall  be  had  ;  some  resident  citizen  of  the  proper  county  shail  tile  with  the  pfO> 
bate  judge  of  such  county,  an  affidavit,  sulistantlally  as  follows  : 

State    of   Ohio, 
County  — 


:}»• 


the  undersipnett,  a  citixen  of  * 


County,  Ohio,  being  sworn. 


says  that  he  believes is  insane  (or  that  in  consequence  of  \\Vi  insanity  his 

being  at  large  is  dangerous  to  the  community).     He  has  a  lc:gal  settlement  in 


township,  in  this  county. 
Dated  this  —  day  of  - 


A.D.^ 


When  the  affidavit  is  filed  the  judge  sh.^11  cause  the  pcf^on  alleged  to  V*c  insane  lo  be 
brought  before  hini,  and  wituei>ses,  including  one  phystdan,  to  be  ^imvnt^ncd.     If  an^ 
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person  disputes  ihc  allege<i  insanity,  such  witnesses  shall  be  subpoenaed  as  are  demanded 
on  behah  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane.  If  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  alleged 
insane  person,  it  is  deemed  improper  to  bring  him  into  the  probate  court,  the  judge 
shall  personally  visit  such  ]>erson  and  certify  that  he  has  ascertained  the  condition  of  such 
person  by  actual  ins()ection. 

If  after  hearing  the  testimony  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  person  is  insane,  he  shall 
cause  a  certificate  to  be  made  by  the  medical  witness  in  attendance,  which  shall  stt 
forth  full  details  concerning  the  patient  as  specifically  provided  by  the  statute,  and 
the  judge  may  then  issue  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  the  asylum. 

The  relatives  of  any  person  charged  with  insanity  or  lound  to  be  insane,  shall  in  all 
cases  have  the  right  to  take  charge  of  and  keep  such  insane  person  charged  with  insanity 
if  they  desire  so  to  do,  and  in  such  case  the  probate  judge  before  whom  the  inquest  has 
been  held,  shall  deliver  such  insane  person  to  them. 

For  Admission  of  Inmates  into  Longview  Asylum. 

Some  resident  citizen  of  Hamilton  County  must  file  with  the  probate  judge  thereof,  an 
affidavit  substantially  as  follows  : 

State  ok  Ohio,  '(^ 

Hamilton  County,  j  "' 

The  undersigned,  a  citizen  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  being  sworn,  says,  that  he  believer 
to  l)e  insane,  and  a  fit  subject  for  the   lunatic  asylum  ;  he  is  a  resident  of 


Hamilton  County,  has  a  legal  settlement  in  township.     These  facts  are  known 

by and (naming  at  least  two  persons). — /^tv.  ^tats.,  sec. 

738. 

Proceedings  will  then  be  had  substantially  as  given  above. 

The  probate  court,  ujK)n  satisfactory  proof,  will  appoint  a  guardian  for  any  insane 
person,  which  guardian,  by  virtue  of  such  appointment,  shall  l)e  also  the  guardian  of  the 
minor  children  of  his  ward,  unless  the  court  appoint  some  other  person  as  their  guar- 
dian,— A*rt/.  Stafs.,  sec.  6302. 

OREGON. 

[See  Laws  of  Oregon,  1878,  p.  72;  l^ws  of  Oregon,  1880,  p.  49.] 

The  county  judge  of  any  county  in  this  State,  upon  application  of  any  two  house- 
holders  in  his  county,  in  writing  under  oath,  setting  forth  that  any  person,  by  reason  of 
insanity,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  suffering  from  neglect,  ex|>osure  or  otherwise, or  is  unsafe 
to  l)e  at  large,  shall  cause  such  jierson  or  |>ersons  to  be  brought  before  him  at  such  time 
and  place  as  he  may  direct ;  and  said  county  judge  shall  also  cause  to  appear  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  two  or  more  competent  physicians  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  his 
judicial  district  or  his  deputy,  or  (in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  attend)  some 
practicing  attorney  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  the  Slate  and  protect 
Its  interests,  who  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to  be  insane  or 
idiotic,  and  if  the  said  physicians  shall  certify  up^on  oath,  that  the  said  person  or  persons 
are  insane  or  idiotic,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  county  judge  shall  find,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  said  certificate  and  the  testimony  that  may  l>e  produced  before  him,  that 
the  sai<l  person  or  {persons  are  insane  or  idiotic,  then  said  judge  shall  cause  the  said  in- 
sane or  idiotic  {)erson  or  persons  to  be  conveyed  to  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  parties 
contracting  to  keep  and  care  for  the  insane  and  idiotic  of  this  State :  Proinded^  that  an  ap- 
peal shall  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  said  county  judge  in  such  cases,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  provided  for  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  county  courts  in  other  cases,  which  appeal 
may  be  taken  either  by  the  householders  making  such  application,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  who  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  insane  or  idiotic ;  or  the  same  may  be  taken  by 
the  .State  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district,  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  rec|uires  such  appeal  to  he  taken  :  Prwided  further ^  that  the  county 
ju<lge  shall  make  diligent  inquiries,  and  when  any  insane  or  i<liotic  person  committed 
umler  this  act,  shall  l>e  found  to  own  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  said  judge  shall  im- 
me<iii.tely,  without  further  petition  or  notice,  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  estate  of  such 
person,  who  shall  execute  his  trust  under  the  direction  of  said  court,  make  the  same  re- 
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lurxis  and  give  Uic  same  security  as  in  oue  of  tbe  e«Ute  of  a  minor.  nM  •ticli  «^Ai«  UmJI 
W  liable  lu  ihif  couRiy  Tor  the  cost  of  such  commttmcrtt,  aiid  to    i  cuil»  iff 

conveying  s>uch  insane  or  tdtottc  jicrvoti  to  ihe  itsylum, — Ziitrj  . 

l*he  guvcrnor,  secrctiry  of  state  and  State  treasurer  were,  in  i '».^->,  liLM^ttated  tts 
C'^mmi^sioncr^  for  ihe  purp</!^c  of  erectitig  a  suitilile  Suite  Insane  Asylum. — Sc<  Z^av. 
1 8So,  p.  49* 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


[See  l^ws  of  i$69»  Ko.  54,  and  ••  Aji  act  relative  to  Ihe  R«i>frvr*ion  and  co«iirofl  of 

hosptiaU  tif  houses  in  wdtch  the  insane  arc  placed  for  treatment  nr  .Iiii-nti*  .n  '*     Approv«^ 
the  8lh  day  of  May,  1 883.] 


rnl>crv  r*l   Ihe 


hief 

Ok 

ihis 


Skci  IONS  t-6»  iuelusivc,  refer  to  the  oppointing  an  ' 
St'ite  Board  of  ChariUes,  and  iheir  Cuinmittcc  mt  Lin 
Stx,  7.   The  Iward  shnll  have  |K)\*cr  from  hmc  l<i 
ju!»ticc  of  the  iuprcnic  coun  and  of  the  attorney  geni. 

tjn  the  ftllowing  matters,  so  far  as  the  same  arc  tud  i i 1 

Commonwealth  then  in  force  an  I  of  any  provisions  of  thu  act. 

(I.)  The  licensing  of  all  houses  or  placet  in  which  any  person  enn  He  bwfally  detained 
a«i  a  lunatic  or  of  un<iOund  mind,  ujh>u  c«m|>cnsatit>n  fuiUI  to  or  received  Viy  the  o«rfi«T  'ir 
occu{)ant  of  such  hoiLse  or  place  directly  or  indirect ty  for  the  car*?  of  such  laiioiic.  mod 
also  of  all  houses  or  places  m  which  more  than  one  person  of  tn  uftj 

or  resides  :  Prinrnhd^  That  this  clause  shall  n^t  extend  to  any  j  ^  "^p- 

vided  ii/j<%  That  the  board,  with  consent  as,  aforesaid,  may  from  '  "^r*  *oy 

particular  ho»^pital  established  by  the  Slate  or  under  any  mini  ,  or  Aoy 

eleemosynary  insiiiutiort»  from  the  ohlijjation  to  apply  for  or  ut  .  aod  00 

»uch  institution  now  existing  shall  be  refjuired  to  take  out  a  license  luilil  requiTCcl  to  ilo 
so  by  the  bfjard  with  the  con^icnt  aforesaid. 

(2.)  Re^julations  to  insure  the  ]jrc»pcr  treatment  of  (wr«oni  detained  in  any  house  or 
place,  whether  licen^ecl  or  not,  that  are  *»ubject  to  the  pfTJvisumi»  of  this  act.  and  to  gitanl 
against  imprttper  or  unnecessary  detention  of  such  penions. 

( j/|  Rcyulaiiort*.  of  the  forms  to  l*e  jfb^ervcd  warranting  the  comnihtneiit,  traoafffr  of 
ctisti>dy*  and  d(s<;harge  of  all  lumitics  01  her  than  those  committed  by  order  of  a  coort  of 
record,  and  as  to  the^c»  with  the  consent  of  the  presiding  judge  of  ihc  court  under  wbuac 
order  the  peiNon  is  <lrlaiucd. 

(4  )  The  vbitation  of  all  houses  or  places  licensed  under  thi>  act.  or  lit  whicb  ftny 
pers<ms  are  detained  as  htnatics,  and  of  all  jferftom  detained  thcirein. 

(5.»  The  withdrawal  of  such  licen&es,  and  the  imposition  of  condilionA  under  wHicb 
they  shall  continue. 

(6.)  Report*  and  information  tn  lie  furnished  by  th'  ^  of  aJl  hoaatt 

or  places,  subject  to  the  provision*  of  this  act  and  bs 

(7,)   Regulalions  as  to  the  numl*er  of  persons  thai  ■  '"*  -- '^►"►♦»"«.^ 

dalion^  to  be  provided,  an*!  food,  clothing,  fuel  to  br 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  ruiniirr  .-t 

imfNOsed,  the  means  of  communication  b>  ived  with  the  relatives,  IneXKlii  mail 

other  pet^ons  outMde  the  house?*  and  pUct:  uon. 

Sec  8»  There  shall  be  appointed  boards  c»l  visitors  of  all  hoM»<c»i  or  pi  ^^ed 

under  or  subject  lu  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  in  which  any  per^oti  of  1  cid 

b  detained,  and  for  the  care  or  custody  of  wl  om  Ctjpi  -*<l, 

or  where  more  than  one  such  person  is  detained,     f »!  •  m 

every  county  in  which  there  i.s  a  house  or  place  subjc^v  ;  "f 

not  less  than  three  persons,  and  in  each  c<mniy.  where  1  '^ 

house  or  place:,  the  number  constituting  the  bo%\rd  of  vi^j  \  t^- 

increa&ed  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  lunacy. 

8ei:.  9^  The  n»cnd>cr«  uf  the  txiard  t»f  visitors  shall  be  appointed  by  tlie  bottrd  til  eadi 
year,  and  shall  continue  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  tlie  tioard  niAf  f«nioire 
the  visitors  and  fill  vacincies  in  the  office. 

Sw:,  to.  Women  may  be  ap|xiintcd  memlMrrt*  of  the  hoard  of  *i*ifon^  and  at  lra*l  once 
a  year  these  boards  shall  be  tilled  up  so  that  memben  who  have  failed  to  act  «h^  be 
removed. 


.^Ita&i^s^^att 
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Sf.c.  II.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation,  not  excepted 
from  the  oblijjation,  to  obtain  a  license  under  this  act  to  keep  or  maintain  a  hou».e  or 
place  for  the  reception  or  custody  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  without  having  received  a 
license  under  this  act,  nor  when  such  license  has  expired  or  been  withdrawn,  or  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  manager  and  occupant  of  any  such  house,  within  which  more  than 
one  person  shall  be  detained  as  Iwing  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  for  compensation  re- 
ceived, and  the  manager  an<l  occupant  of  any  such  house  or  place,  wherein  more  than 
one  person  is  received  and  detained,  with  or  without  compensation,  and  while  there  is 
no  license  in  force  authorizing  the  keeping  of  such  house  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  mi-sdemeanor. 

Sk.<\  12.  Any  j>erson  having  charge  or  control  of  any  house  or  place  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  used  for  the  <Ietentic>n,  care,  or  custody  of  a  lunatic,  who  shall 
violate  or  omit  to  observe  any  regulation  of  the  committee  on  lunacy  authorized  by  this 
act,  after  a  copy  of  the  same  has  been  left  at  the  said  house  or  place,  or  delivered  to  the 
person  named  in  the  license,  or  to  the  manager  of  such  house,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  all  common-law  rights  of  action  or  indictments  are  also  reserved. 

Sk<\  13.  The  Hoard  of  Public  C'harities  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  for  an  effectual 
visitation  of  all  j)ersons  confined  as  insane  in  all  places  over  which  they  are  given  juris- 
diction by  this  act,  and  an  inspection  of  such  houses  or  places  of  confinement  and  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  insane. 

.Skc.  14.  The  l)oard  shall  make  rules  to  insure  to  the  patients  the  admission  of  all 
proper  vi>itors,  being  members  of  their  family,  or  personal  friends,  agents,  or  attorneys, 
and  comj>el  olwdience  to  such  regulations. 

Sfc.  15.  The  detention  of  any  person  as  insane  in  any  house  or  place  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  without  compliance  with  the  recpiisiiions  of  this  act,  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  on  the  pan  of  any  person  concerned  in  such  detention,  who  has  omitted  or 
I)ermitted  the  omission  of  any  of  the  retjuirements,  and  the  party  aggrieved  shall  also  be 
enliiled  to  his  action  for  damages. 

Skc.  16.  No  verdict  or  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  any  action,  oior  shall  any  judg- 
ment be  entered  on  any  indictment  for  such  tletenlitm  as  against  any  person  or  persons 
who  are  subject  to  the  regulations  and  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  have  complied 
with  the  re'juircments  of  this  act,  unless  the  judge,  after  trial  and  verdict,  shall  certify 
that  there  was  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  |)arty  charged  .icted  wkh  gross  negligence 
or  corruptly,  or  that  he  acted  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  or  was  actuated  by 
motives  other  than  the  go<Kl  of  the  person  restrained. 

Skc    17.  In  all  buildings  or  establishments  where  an  insane  person  is  detained,  which 
are  subject  to  the  provi^ons  of  this  act.  there  shall  \>c  kept  the  following  books,  which 
shall  be  at  all  time>.  open  to  the  ins|>cclion  of  any  member  of  the  committee  on  lunacy, 
or  the  board  of  visitnrs  of  the  proper  county. 
An  Admission  Bf>ok. 
A  Discharge  Book. 

A  Case  liook,  in  which  there  shall  l)c  regularly  entered  all  the  facts  bearing  on  each 
patient  and  his  case. 

A  .Medical  Journal,  in  which  there  shall  be  at  least  once  a  week  a  statement  written  of 
all  matters  which  are  of  special  im|)ortance  Ijearing  on  the  treatment  and  condition  of 
the  patients. 

Skc.  18.  No  |>erson  shall  l)e  received  as  a  patient  for  treatment  or  for  detention  into 
any  house  or  place  where  more  than  one  insane  person  is  detained,  or  into  any  house  or 
place  where  one  or  m«)re  insane  persf>ns  are  detained,  for  comi>ensation,  without  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  at  least  two  physicians,  resident  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  In-en 
actually  in  the  ]>raclice  of  me<licine  for  at  least  five  years,  both  of  whom  shall  certify  that 
they  have  examined  separately  the  i>ervm  alleged  to  \>c  insane,  and,  after  such  an  ex- 
aminatitm  had,  do  verily  believe  that  the  person  is  insane,  and  that  the  disease  is  of  a  , 
character  which,  in  their  opinion,  re<|uircs  that  the  person  should  be  placed  in  a  hospital 
or  other  establishment  where  the  insane  are  received  for  care  and  treatment,  an<l  that 
they  are  not  nearly  relate<l  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  person  alleged  to  l»e  insane,  nor 
in  any  way  c^mnected  as  a  medical  attendant  or  otherwise  with  the  hospital  or  other 
establishment  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  such  person. 

Sk<:.  19.  The  certificate  alwve  provided  for  shall  have  l)ccn  made  within  one  week  <>( 
the  examination  of  the  patient  and  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
patient,  and  shall  l)e  duly  sworn  to  or  affirmed  before  a  judge  or  magistrate  of  this  c«  m- 
monwealth,  and  of  the  county  where  such  person  has  been  examined,  who  shall  certify 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and  to  the  standing  and  good  repute  of  the  signers. 
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APFEXDIX   A, 


And  aaf  penoa  ftbdy  ccftifytAg  as  ifrwriilH  iIibII  he  fiill^  of  a  i 

Sa:.  ja  y^  penoa  attegcd  to  be  ipfmc  dwfl  be  tcodf^  ii<i>  aay  fcogtc  gprtn 
or  rufiSeicBikiiiiuiks* utile  tine  of  sadi  ffBCeyfiotiiiiepewaBorpetioteatfritOic  intifccg 
the  penoo  U  re<%iire<l  «hxll^  b¥  a  writiiic  »i|{«»Nl«  Oale  thai  the  persea  hfti  bcc«  rEaM»«o4 
•sd  IS  to  be  detuned  ■!  bis  or  ber  re:|oe4  t»<ler  die  belief  ibM  Mch  dcfteaiioQ  i»  ocoes^ 
MTT  AJid  f'jT  the  bcficM  of  tlhe  tosafte  perMm. 

Sec.  21,  There  shaU  al«i  be  defivered  to  the  petimi  or  f«wi  lnvbf  \^iw9t\mtm  or 
charge  of  the  boo^c  a  vriUen  ^tttemewt  of  tbe  fottovii^  Mcti  rdMl^^  to  tibt  ptnoa  to 
be  detuned,  signed  bj  ibe  pencil  or  pcxsooi  at  vhote  isHaact  iIk  hmg  penott  k» 
been  renioTed  and  detatoed«  or  if  tbe  facti  be  BOt  know*  it  ikill  be  an  HMed:  I.  TW 
aame.  2.  Age,  y  Re»kience  lor  the  post  jrear^  or  fee  10  noeb  Ibcnof  a«  i%  IctMvm* 
4  Occupation,  trade  or  emfilo^nneai.  5.  Parents,  if  )kr\m^,  6,  H«iliaod  or  vife.  7. 
Chtirlien.  ^  Brothers  aad  sttsers,  and  the  reiidaice  of  «idh  of  iheae  pesBOM.  ^  If 
not  more  than  one  of  these  classes  is  koovm,  the  naaies  aoil  ir^hlriifr  of  ««eh  of  |^ 
next  degree  of  relatives  ws  are  known,  tcx  A  lUteimem  of  the  ttSMT  at  which  the  m- 
laniry  has  been  supposed  to  e<t^  and  the  dicmnntincef  thit  ittdsee  the  belief  ihM  «•• 
sanity  exiscK  II.  Name  and  address  of  all  metlica]  <tirf»l*tita  of  the  patknt  ditrii^  the 
pa-t  two  years. 

Sbu  22,  Should  Ibe  person  in  charge  of  the  ho«se  haire  re»»a  to  befirve  thii  any  of 


these  Ritcment^  have  tieeii 
diatcljr  furnUHH,  am^  mi  rv 
tog  of  the 
to  he  in%an 
Gomplete,  \ 
See  aj. 


togh  Ignosmiice,  a^d  that  the  an* ver»  v  ->.«. 

^- 10  dooiii  the  good  fittli  of  the  poTtie^.  .  \x^ 

'  itshAJI  Iw  Uofsl  to  detatft  the  pcr^D  hA^^eA 

be  aeceaiaff  to  obtahi  the  aAd  ainicg»cta 

'  trr  any  prr«oo  is  received  inioanif  hovie  for  delcB- 


k 


rn£rrc<]  in  \  Luuk 


HaII  enter  or  havi 
\.  * '.*  nr  docttftte9t« 

)  the  origtiialf  a  > 

ception  of  any  patient,  cxiimine  such   \  uce  !»  wHtii^  the  ft: 

examiiuiioo,  and  enter  the  same  apon  a  t^o  Jk  to  be  kept  for  thit  pofpoae,  \^^\ 
the  opiQioQ  farmed  from  such  eaaminaiioa  and  from  the  ilocwaeati  tccei^^iEil  «•  . 
patknt. 
Sec,  24.  In  case  the  said  medical  attendant  is  of  the  optniott  that  the  ddestkia  m 

&ece-^^:trv  ri>r  tlir  Inr'n'.'fit  of  tKepatiL-fit.Lt:  shj.n  n  >\\i\  \S\c  ipc'ivocckr  CjCfso^  Jt  whoae itv^ai 


the  p  ',  and  nnle- 

day>  r  -y  pronf  oi 

HriT.  25,   At  the  fimeof  s.. 


4y  na<  cteeedimg  icirett 
6e  dBvhaiged  frosi  the 


a  lion  ihc  me*4ieal  attenthun  *hsll  hkn«elf  I 
I  ir  !died«ypet 

provided  for 

>    4£  ihai  pvopcr 

Ti  i<*l  b^thctmticnt, 

a  I         ,  ,     ,      ^  ^  ,  - .  J  to  havie  a  tBU  and 

unrolratncd  inienicw  niih  ihc  pattern. 

Ski:.  26.  Tlie  st3'cm«rnt>k  furnished  at  the  time  of  thr  TtceptioB  of  the  Mtioot*  «nd  Ot 
the  examination  of  the  piticiit  by  the  ^  hr  hoo^e^  »ba|{  be  fonfard«d 

by  m^d  to  thi;  addrt^^  of  the  committt  ^ell  dap  from  the  tiflie  of  tho 

r  I  m  a  boohft  vhkh  thcf  tliall  heep 

ne  diaS  be  a  repon  made  hf  the 
r  .       ....  .1  ,^-.  ^'  ■ -^riettt^logech^ with  foch  Other 

}  >  the  ca'vc  as  t!i<  1  e«  and  at  any  t^me  M»ch  i«^ 

J  c  ajwii  the  re'i'i  ^cv. 

Src  27*  Uuriiig  the  detention  of  any  prrutn  a^  ltt^.i  jjcaclittoocr  design 

natefl  by  him  or  by  Any  memtwT  of  hi»i.  family  or  **  n*-  ^hr  tatnlww  of  a 

judge  of  a  court  of  rifcord  of  the  ct^nty  iti  which  such  m:.  the  time 

of  hi^  remoyaJ  and  d^t<Mit>oii,  vhdll  he  p«^rmitted  ai  ail  rea-  indl  ea- 


I 


\ 

H"7-'-' ■'-■   ■■' 

in«^n(ty,  in  the  «ame  1 
Stc.  2S.  All  pcrsoir 
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able  opix)rtiinity,  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  or  manager,  for  communicating, 
under  seal,  with  any  person  without  the  Imilding,  and  such  communication  shall  be  stamped 
and  mailed.  They  shall  have  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  addressing  communications,  if 
they  so  desire,  not  oftener  than  once  a  month,  to  any  member  of  the  committee  on 
lunacy. 

Sec\  29.  The  provisions  of  this  act  in  respect  of  the  admission  or  discharge  of  patients 
shall  not  extend  to  insane  criminals  in  custody.  Such  persons  shall  not  be  received  ex- 
cept when  delivered  by  a  sheriff  of  the  county  or  his  deputy,  together  with  an  order  of  the 
court  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  arrested  or  convicted,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence, 
under  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  signed  by  a  law  judge,  nor  shall  such  criminals  be  dis- 
charged from  a  hospital  or  other  place  of  detention  for  the  insane  saving  on  a  like  order, 
and  to  the  sheriif  or  his  deputy  producing  such  order,  and  while  detained  as  an  insane 
person,  such  criminal  shall  be  so  kept  as  to  insure  his  detention  until  duly  discharged. 
Whenever  any  person  detained  in  any  gaol  or  prison  is  insane  or  in  such  condition  as  to 
require  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  law  judge  of  the 
court  under  whose  order  the  person  is  detained,  upon  application,  to  direct  an  in<]uiry 
into  the  circumstances,  either  by  a  commission  or  otherwise  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  with 
notice  to  the  committee  on  lunacy,  and  if  the  judge  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  person  con- 
fined recjuires  treatment  in  a  hospital,  he  shall  thereupon  direct  the  removal  of  the  said 
{>erM)n  from  the  gaol  or  prison  to  a  state  hospital,  which  order  shall  be  executed  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  or  his  deputy,  and  the  actual  expenses  of  such  removal  and  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  |>erson  in  the  hospital  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  liable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  person  in  the  gaol  or  prison  from  which  he  is  removed. 

Stx\  30.  The  trustees,  manaj^ers,  and  physician  of  any  hosj)ital,  in  which  a  criminal 
is  confined  liy  order  of  any  court,  or.in  which  a  lunatic  has  been  committed  after  an  ac- 
quittal of  crime,  shall  not  discharge,  release,  or  remove  the  prisoner  or  lunatic,  without 
the  order  of  a  court  of  comjKtent  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  case  such  lunatic,  whether  a  con- 
vict or  acr|uitted,  is  not  set  at  large,  but  is  to  be  removed  to  any  place  of  custody,  other 
than  a  hospital,  the  order  for  removal  shall  not  be  made  without  notice  to  the  committee 
of  lunacy,  and  time  given  them  to  investigate  the  case  and  be  heard  on  the  application. 

Skc.  31.  All  persons  that  have  been  detained  as  insane  (other  than  criminal  insane, 
duly  convicted  and  sentenced  by  a  court)  shall,  as  siwn  as  they  are  restored  to  reason, 
and  are  competent  to  act  for  themselves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
house,  be  forthwith  discharged,  and  any  person  so  detained  shall  at  all  times  be  entitled 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  determination  of  this  question;  and,  on  the  hearing, 
the  respondent  in  that  writ  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  proceed- 
ing, unless  the  judge  shall  certify  that  there  was  sufficient  ground,  in  his  opinion,  to  war- 
rant the  detention  and  put  the  petitioner  to  his  writ.  In  case  the  discharged  patient  be 
in  indigent  circumstances,  such  person  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  raiment,  and 
with  funds  sufficient  for  sustenance  and  travel  to  his  home,  to  be  charged  to  the  county 
from  which  such  patient  was  committed. 

Skc.  32.  The  committee  on  lunacy  shall  be  notified  of  all  discharges  within  seven  days 
thereafter,  and  a  record  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  by  the  committee. 

Stc.  ^^.  The  committee  on  lunacy  may  at  any  time  order  and  compel  the  discharge  of 
any  |>erson  detained  as  insane  (other  than  a  person  committed,  after  trial  and  conviction 
for  crime,  or  by  order  of  court  1,  but  such  order  shall  not  be  made,  unless  notice  In?  given 
to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  building  in  which  the  patient  is  detained,  and  to  the 
person  or  persons  at  whose  instance  the  patient  is  detained,  and  reasonable  opportunity 
given  them  to  justify  a  further  detention ;  and  the  committee  shall  not  sign  an  onler  of 
discharge  unless  they  have  personally  attended  and  examined  the  case  of  the  patient. 

Sec.  34.  Persons  voluntarily  placing  themselves  in  any  of  the  houses  provided  for  in 
this  act,  may  l)e  detained  for  the  time  they  shall  specify  by  an  agreement  signed  by  them 
at  the  time  of  their  admissi<m,  but  not  exceeding  seven  days,  and  they  may  from  time  to 
time  renew  the  authority  to  detain  them  for  a  time  not  exceeding  seven  days  from  such 
renewal.  But  no  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  a  detention  unless  signed  in 
the  presence  of  some  adult  person,  attending  as  a  friend  of  the  persf»n  detained,  in  the 
presence  of,  and  also  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  house,  or  the  medical  attendant. 

.Sec.  3$.  So  much  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  certain 
classes  of  the  insane  into  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  their  dis- 
charge therefrom,**  approved  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  number  fifty-four  of  the  Pamphlet  Laws  of  that  year,  as  pro- 
vides **  that  insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  by  their  legal  guar- 
dians, or  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  in  case  they  have  no  guardians,  but  never  without 
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the  certificAf e  of  two  or  more  irpQlable  phjrsfcuiRs,  ^fief  a  persoiMl  < 


w  i  I  h  i 


crk  i>f  rhf  ilaie  thereof,  ^^i  I  fli 

'.s,  an«J  to  * 

,     i  to  place   aa  iat»jtu<j  pcr>Li^ 
ti    ri-  rcquireiil  by  thi^  ad  in  e»t 
■  ly  of  Aprit,  Anno  Eloinixii 


W  .Ulv 


rlrrl- 


rj 


.M>i 


I  ro 


pUceJ  in  any  house,  EospltAi,  &«  plA£«  wlticii 


St«\  36.  i«ic-»  hy  >ccf  wm  *ecrj(fid.  **  That  it  s^all  be  ««!&«- 

ful.  and    L'c   ' _    __:. _    .'1   U"'.  :  M  II- .^ '.'-ill-    bv  .1  fint- of  L1.X  t-xjL-f-ii^tit*'   iMie 

huiiftred  dullard,  for  any  ^.upcnniendent.  4.^1  ta. 

saoe  asylum,  to  imerci^pl,  delay,  or  inicrf- '  ^^ 

mt&sion  of  any  letter,  or  any  other  wrrir  \ny 

imane  asylum  tj  hi%  or  her  coun-^J  the 

patieat  is,  or  m  the  city  or  county  la  v. '  ^> 

that  the  same  shall  cxtctid  to  llic  huj.  jct 

employes  of  all  h     ■  ♦   '     k-    •-.  or  p  ^-j 

Src,  37.  So  rn                                     I          ]  I  nt 

or  ofticerH  of  any        ,                        iri^irv-   -!i  icf 

fuU  compliance  with  the  provi^kion^  of  this  act,  U'  xm 

for  any  detention  in  the  ho^pltiil,"  as  applies  111  II.  ,.j4* 
pital,  hou^e,  or  place  made  subject  to  the  prc>vi5^io[i^  iA  ihi>  acl«  U  rypcaicU*  m^^  iu  ^i^GO 
of  the  provisions  of  that  act  for  the  pnitection  of  such  suprrmtcndenti  or  oiBccis,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  for  ll                               '              *. 

Sec.  3S.  The  mann  1  *^cd  hospttat,  or  licenced  bouse,  or  plftcc:, 

shall  not  be  liable  to  1  '  v  -"  ^  ^-"  "  -  -  •^-•'-^  *■    -«i  »^v-  -rro- 

lection  of  this  act  in  c  m 

complying  with  the  rt  [                                                ^      .z,       .      -,  '^'^-i* 

the  ^aid  oriicers  and  managers  had  gooci  reason  to  believe  that  !i^ 

tention  were  neccssar)'  for  the  safety  of  the  lunatic,  or  other  per  ^f 

re<]uired  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  vvottid  have  l*ct.  Ut  thus 

person  detained,  or  to  other  ^^er^on^,  and  thai  there  is  no  reason  to  b-  th^-y  or 

any  of  them  were  actuated  t                   r  motive*.     An!  my 

CKinuju  h  ihua  reLeivetl  :4ll  !                    :  »ns  of  this  jici  se 

hecn  complicil  with^or  the  j .,  -  -r  ^^1  from  en  ,.  ,l^m- 
pttil  or  place  where  such  lunai  u  thui  re  iify  the 
Board  of  rublic  Charities  of  the  i                    -ted  with  tl 

Sec.  39.  Whenever  any  perst»r»  shaii  Ijc  found  by  innuiMtion  to  b.  -^  com- 
tniltec  of  the  person,  or  of  the  estate,  and  also  the  clerk  of  the  court  fbe  in- 
quisition lias  been  returned,  shall  thereupon  forthwith  s^cml  to  tli  T 
At  their  principal  office,  a  Mnlenienl  in  wntrnt;;,  si^'ned  by  die  con  of 
the  n  1  <.'x,  and  residence  of  the  t  '  '  e^ 
and  u)  iii;Te  in  the  residence  or  pi  th 
notify  i..^  ^  ...  ,,;ait:e  of  luftacy  of  -•"  ^  -  >  .- 
or  mure  of  the  members  of  ihc 

said  lunatic,  and  aiithoriic  such  v  \ 

of  vi^iiof^,  or  one  or  more  mcinbcn*  tlictcui,  und  by  a  phy<»icmri,  .e 

are  authorised  to  ap|dy  to  any  cotiri  having  jtmsdiction  over  the  *  ^c 

of  a  court  of  common  picas  of  the  county  in  which  the  lunatic  is  a  fc  I, 

to  make  such  orders  for  the  maintenance,  cusiody,  or  care  of  the  ».3  if 

thu  care  and  disposition  of  the  projnrfty  of  the  luii.itir.         '  Tt% 

any  order,  liiul  or  nthcrwist:,  thus  made,  an  appenl  m  rt, 

but  such  fl|>i"    I   sliMl  not  be  a /«/*krjr*//cii,  ualoi  so  .-..»....  .. i,   ......  ii^  ^Uc 

order,  or  b'  i  the  supreme  court,  on  ap|»liaitiMii  and  a  hearing. 

Sec.  40.    1  fji  go  tnlu  operatioQi  etc. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

[Public  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island,  1882,  title  xii.,  chap.  74.] 

Any  trial  justice  or  clerk  of  a  justice  court,  upon  complaint  in  writing,  under  oath, 
that  a  person  within  the  county  is  a  lunatic,  or  is  furiously  mad  and  is  at  large,  shall 
cause  such  person  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  for  examination  before  the  court. 

If  the  court  adjudge  such  complaint  true,  it  shall  commit  such  person  to  a  hospital  or 
asylum  for  the  insane,  unless  a  satisfactory  recogni2ance  be  given  that  such  person  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  go  at  large. 

U|X)n  proj^er  petition  under  oath,  setting  forth  that  any  person  is  insane,  any  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  may  appoint  not  less  than  three  commissioners  to  investigate  and 
report  whether  such  person  should  be  placed  in  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  msane. 
Such  commissioners  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  execution  of  their  duties,  shall  give 
notice  to  person  complained  of  as  to  time  and  place  of  hearing  that  he  may  defend  him- 
self by  counsel  or  otherwise,  and  said  commissioners  may  summon  witnesses,  and  shall 
hear  all  evidence  offered  on  either  side. 

The  justice  may  cause  such  person  complained  of  to  be  apprehended  pending  the 
inquisition  of  the  commissioners. 

The  justice  may  confirm  or  disallow  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  may  order 
the  person  complained  of  to  l)e  ccmfincd  in  an  asylum,  or  may  dismiss  the  petition  alto- 
gether. 

Any  person  so  committed  to  an  asylum  may  be  discharged  by  an  order  of  any  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  although  not  restored  to  sanity,  ujx)n  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  trustees  and  j»uj)orinlcndenl  of  such  insiitution. 

Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  Stale  asylums  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  or,  if 
paupers,  by  the  town  authorities;  but  the  superintendents  of  such  asylums  or  hospitals 
shall  not  receive  any  person  into  custody  without  a  certificate  from  two  practicing  phy- 
sicians of  good  standing  that  such  person  is  insane. 

Upon  the  application  of  a  relative  or  friend,  and  with  the  written  approbation  of  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  trustees,  the  su|)erintendent  of  such  institution  may  discharge 
any  patient  not  committed  by  process  of  law. 

Any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  may,  in  his  discretion,  upon  petition,  setting  forth 
that  a  person  is  impro))erly  detained  in  an  insane  asylum,  appoint  commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate such  case.  No  notice  is  served  upon  the  person  confined,  and  neither  the 
petitioner  nor  his  counsel  has  the  right  to  visit  or  examine  said  insane  person  except  by 
jHirmission  of  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  or  by  special  order  of  the  justice  issuing 
the  commission.  The-  }H;rsonal  examination  by  said  commissioners  must  take  place  at 
the  institution  where  such  person  is  confined,  and,  if  the  commissioners  prefer,  without 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent. 

Such  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  justice,  who  may  either  confirm  or  disallow  the 
same,  and  order  the  discharge  of  the  person  detained,  or  dismiss  the  petition,  in  his 
discretion. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  not  to  be  impaired  or  abridged  by  anything  in  this  chapter. 

Whenever,  on  the  trial  of  any  person  ujxjn  an  indictment,  he  is  acquitted,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  the  jury  shall  so  state,  and  the  court,  if  the  going  at  large  of  such 
person  is  deemed  dangerous,  shall  certify  its  opinion  to  that  effect  to  the  governor,  who 
may  cause  such  person  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum  and  detained  during  the  continuance 
of  such  insanity. 

Any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  may,  upon  proper  petition,  order  an  examination 
of  any  person  confined  in  any  jail  or  prison,  and  if  such  person  is  found  to  he  in«^ane  or 
idiotic,  or  in  such  a  state  of  impairment  of  mind  or  body  as  tends  directly  thereto,  may 
ortler  the  removal  of  such  prisoner  to  an  asylum. 

Up4»n  restoration  to  reason  or  health,  such  person  may  be  remanded  to  the  place  of 
his  original  confinement  by  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  agent  of  .State  charities  and  corrrection  and  the  secretary  of  State  shall  constitute 
a  commission  to  receive  and  cxaipine  all  complaints  and  letters  from  or  in  relation  to 
any  inmate  of  any  insane  asylum,  or  any  person  allege<l  to  be  insane  restrained  of  his 
liberty. 

They  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  an  examination  to  be  made,  and  may  petition  a 
supreme  court  justice  for  a  formal  investigation.  Such  justice  may  thereupon,  in  his 
discretion,  cause  such  person  so  restrained  to  be  discharged. 
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Such  commiisiun  from  time  to  time,  in  its  di>cnetion,  shall  vhk  all  Hfyliims  or  iii«titit« 
tioasi  lor  the  insane  and  examine  into  the  condition  2nd  complainb  of  2n\onr  m.  r.  »nf'nccL 

Su(>cnntendent5  and  other*  in  charge,  where  any  insine  pcr*oti  is  c^  00 

wny  hinder  or  prevent  any  person  so  confined  from  comiuunicAttng  witf  on, 

Afld  must  forward  afl  conimiinications  to  «uch  coznmis.^ion  wifhutit  deUy. 

Whenever  the  agent  of  State  charities  and  correction  Khali  make  coir  the 

iupeme  court  that  any  person,  reputed  to  be  idiotic.  I  ly 

or  pn>j>erly  cared  for,  or  is  improperly   re-.traincd  01  i%« 

examination  to  be  madct  And,  if  found  true,  such  perr*^.,   ^,,,,.1  ..<_  .-. ,  .^r* 

Asylum  for  the  Insaoe. — Sees.  1-40  inclusive. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

[See  General  Statute?  of  South  Carolina,  1K81,  sees.  53,  S99,  ftnd  t5S4<-t6af  Incltttive; 
aUo  sees.  2697-2698;  also  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  *s  adopted.  iSSi-lSSi*  »etx.  ^7 
And  70.] 

South  Carolina  I.unatic  A^yltim  Ls  in  charjje  of  nnd  controllefi  Uy  nme  regents  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,^  (7^w.  S/a/s,,  sees.  15S4  ^i  srf. 
Admission  tn  asylum  shall  be  as  follow^  : 

1.  All  persons  who  *ihall  be  found  idiots,  or  lunatics,  by  inquiMtion  from  the  protMlte 
or  circuit  courts,  or  on  trials  in  the  circuit  where  the  court  shall  order  "^uch  ndmtsstoti. 

2.  Where  it  shall  be  requested  under  the  hand  of  the  hu«band  or  wife, or  (where  iliete 
is  no  hu-sband  or  wife)  of  the  next  of  kin  of  idiot  or  lunatic, 

3.  All  persons  who  shall  be  declared  lunatics,  idioti,  or  epileptics,  afVer  due  examine- 
lion  by  one  trial  justice  and  two  licenced  practicing  physicians  of  the  Slate.  Where  llic 
subject  h  u  pauper,  the  admission  shall  be  m  '  1'  '  urrs  of 
the  county  wherein  such  pauper  has  a  legal  frail  \m 
at  the  re<]iicvt  of  the  husbantl  or  wife,  or,  ul-_^^  m  - .  ..  ^  ,..-..  o.  wie  ncti 
of  kin  of  the  idiot,  lunatic,  or  epilcjJtic,  —  Grfi,  Sfnfi.,  %ec.   i 

In  criminal  cd*cs,  judges  may  send  persons  tton  n>m/^s  #f-  ;  fum. — Gem,  Stati.^ 

sec.  1589. 

The  jud^  of  the  probate  court  may  commit  to  the  asylum  any  dangerous  Itmatic,-^ 
Cm.  Stats,,  sec,  1590;  Code  0/  Civil  Pf  curt  Jure,  5CC.  70* 

No  person  commit  ted  after  examination  by  trial  justice  and  two  physicians,  or  utIk* 
shall  be  sent  from  a  sister  State,  shall  be  retained  more  than  ten  «lays        '  \ct 

for  his  retention,  entered  in  the  records  of  the  instiiution,  after  cv  ^«e 

medical  .ittentlants  and  at  least  three  of  the  regents;  all  pajHrrs  mu*t  i.'.^.i  -^  ..  i.,  i  ..  ;ht 
probate  judee  of  the  county  where  sych  lunatic  r^^^^i^.^Grn,  Sfntx,,  sec,  i59r 

1 1  is  the  tluiy  of  the  regents  to  dismiss  and  cause  to  be  indicted  any  person  empbyed 
in  the  asylum  who  shall  assault  or  a&e  unnecessary  violence  towards  any  mmatc.— •Crfif,. 
Stats,,  sec.  1596. 

Every  judjje  of  probate  in  his  county  has  jurisdiction  in  ca»M  of  lunacy,  and  in  relatioii 
to  the  ap^Hijntinciit  and  removal  of  guardians  for  the  insane^  and  the  care  and  dis|^io«iitio«i 
of  the  estates  of  their  wards. — CWIr  0/  CivH  Pr^fceUnre^  *ecs.  37  anH  38, 


TENNESSEE. 


[Sec  General  Sututcs  (Revision,  187^,  sec*.  1517-15641  and  «iecs.  36S1-J719;  Imw% 
of  1871,  p,  159;  Laws  of  1877,  p.  71 ;  I^w*  of  18S3,  p.  195] 

The  manat^emcnt  of  the  State  asylums  is  vested  in  a  State  board  of  nine  liu^ccv 
apputnted  by  ihc  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. —  lunrf 
&/  1877,  p.  71 ;  and  lim*s  <*f  1883,  p.  195. 

For  admission  uf  a  paying  patient  to  the  asylum,  thirteen  wc^ks*  charigf  mitiet  be  paftf 
in  advance,  a  bonri  (jiven  f<ir  further  necc^sAry  payments  and  cinenses.  and  a  certilic." 
by  at  least  one  respectable  physician  must  be  filed  with  the  superintendent. 
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Form  of  Ckrtificate. 

The  undersigned,  being  a  physician  in  regular  practice,  hereby  certifies  that  on  the 

day  of  ,  1 8  —  ,1  personally  examined ,  of County, 

State  of  Tennessee,  and  pronounce insane,  and  a  fit  subject  of  care  and  treatment 

in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.     The  patient  is years  of  age;  is  free  from  infectious 

disease;  has  been  insane  for ;  the  disease  u  ^or  is  not)  hereditary;  the  supix)sed 

predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are ;  is  not  subject  of  epilepsy ;  has  (or  has  not) 

attempted  to  commit  violence  on self  or  others. 


This  certificate  should  contain  all  facts  known  to  the  maker  regarding  the  insanity  of 
the  patient,  and  should  be  signed  and  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  )>eace. 

For  admission  of  non-paying  patients,  a  statement  having  been  filed  with  the  justice 
of  the  i^ace,  alleging  the  insanity  of  the  patient  in  question,  and  giving  the  names  of 
witnesses,  including  one  physician,  who  can  prove  the  same,  the  justice  shall  issue  sub- 
poenas to  the  witnesses  named,  and  such  others  as  he  may  deem  proper.  If,  after  such 
inquest,  the  justice  is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  statement, 
he  shall  cause  the  physician  in  attendance  to  make  out  a  certificate,  shall  himself  certify 
to  his  inquest,  and  attest  the  signature  of  the  physician  under  seal,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  who  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  commitment 
of  such  insane  person  to  the  asylum. — Lt77vs  of  1871,  pp.  159-163. 

For  proceedings  for  appointment  of  guardians  for  lunatics,  see  Gen.  Sttts.,  sec.  3681 
et  seq. 

TEXAS. 

[See  Laws  of  Texas,  thin!  edition.  Vol.  II.;  Paschal's  Annotated  Digest,  sees.  5S28- 
5835  ;  and  p.  1 1 15,  art.  5,  sec.  7  ;  and  sec.  5462.     I^ws  of  1876,  chap.  95.] 

If  information  in  writing  be  given  to  aiiy  county  judge  that  any  person  in  his  county 
is  a  lunatic,  and  re()uires  restraint,  and  said  county  judge  shall  be!ieve  such  information 
to  be  true,  he  shall  order  such  person  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  a  jury  to  be  sum- 
moned. If  the  jury  find  that  such  person  is  insane,  he  shall  l)e  sent  to  the  asylum,  unless 
some  friend  will  give  a  bond  to  restrain  and  lake  proper  care  of  such  lunatic. 

A  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
l>efore  seiitiing  a  patient  there. 

The  di>trict  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  estates  of  the  insane. 

(iuardians  are  appointed,  who  have  the  care  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  insane, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  courts. 

VERMONT. 

[Revised  l.aws  of  Vermont,  1880.     I^ws  of  1882,  pp.  54-58.] 

Supervision  ok  the  Insane. 

Sec.  2<S97.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect  biennially,  three  supervisors  of  the  insane, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  commencing  on  the  fin»t  day  of  the  next  De- 
cember ;  and  the  governor  may  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  lx>ard  during  said  term.  Two  of 
said  suiK'rvisors  shall  be  physicians,  and  none  of  them  shall  be  a  trustee,  superintendent, 
employ^,  or  other  officer,  of  an  insane  asylum  in  the  State. 

Skc.  2S98.  The  supervisors  shall  vi!»it  every  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the  State  as  of- 
ten as  occasion  requires,  and  one  of  the  boanl,  as  often  as  once  a  month,  shall  examine 
into  the  condition  of  said  asylums,  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  (latients  there- 
in, their  physical  and  mental  condition  and  medical  treatment,  hear  the  grievances  of  the 
patients  apart  from  the  officers  and  kee()ers,  and  investigate  the  cases  that  in  their  judg- 
ment require  special  investigation,  and  particularly  shall  ascertain  whether  persons  arc 
confined  in  any  asylum  who  ought  to  be  discharged,  and  shail  make  such  orders  therein 
as  each  ca^e  rcc|uires. 

Sec.  2899.  The  supervisors  shall  make  report  biennially  to  the  governor  and  the  gen- 
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era!  Assembly  of  iheir  doings,  and  the  condi!ion«i  of  the  a^ylum^  and  pnHcnt*  thertiitp 
ihcir  physical  iind  medical  treatiDent  and  the  dlscijiliiic  thereof,  aftd  of  such  mutien  a* 
they  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  2900.  The  supervisorsniayadminUteroaths.summcm  witnt^sfes  before  lti«tii  in  aoj 
case  und<;r  invcfsti^ation,  and  diiclmrgc  by  their  onler.  in  writing,  my  pcrM»n  conliord 
»!»  a  pAlicnt  in  iinya>ylura  for  the  insane*  whom  they  timlcm  irivo4ii^»iili»m  t«l*e  ut^«D!ffu|ty 
conlmed,  or  whom  they  find  so  far  >iane  as  to  warrant  the  ili     "  ^  i*  lo 

an  asylum  froin  ihc  Stale  prison  or  house  of  correction  wh"  rm- 

tiun  of  rlicir  sentence,  shall  not  be  discharged,  but  the  *up»^  i  .-  re* 

turned  tt»  the  prison  t*r  house  of  correction.     In  no  case  %h»ill  l\\  the 

dischnrge  of  a  p.\ttem  without  giving  the  sapeiintctidcnt  of  tlic  a^^  , ,  ,  >  10 

be  heard. 

Sec*  2901.  The  governor  may  refer  the  caite  of  any  patient  in  the  aAylum-i^  fcir  thr  Hi* 
sane  to  the  iiupef%'isors  for  their  investigntJoti,     And  the  5U}>crri*ors  shall  in '^  ich 

casci',  and  by  their  orders  grant  such  relief  as  each  ca*e  rnpiret ;  but  tf  1  utii 

the  power  to  j^rani  the  neccisary  rchef,  they  shall,  if  if  i-  (»iic  of  tit  kjc 

of  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  c;iu«ie  ^ttch  -  I'j  be   c  m 

court  as  arc  required  to  obtain  the  necessary  relief  auu  ^-,-uu.-iv  the  end*  ui  j,,,.,v,_  and 
humanity. 

Sec.  2902.  Tlie  friends  or  relatives  of  a  patient  in  an  asylum  for  ihe  in*anr  m*.v  a|>. 
ply  to  ihe  supervisors,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  to  inquire  into  the  ii  11* 

huenietii  of  such  (iwatiem,  and  the  supervisors  shall  take  such  action  up^^  i^^n 

as  it  rerjuires, 

SiiC  290J.  If  in  their  judgment  aq  itive^igation  is  necessary,  they  shall  »pipatni  a 
time  and  pkce  for  he^iring,  anri  pivc  such  friends  an»l  relatives,  and   tf  '  m 

of  the  Asylum  reasojiahlc  notice  theretif,  and  at  ihe  lime  af>pointed  shnl  id% 

or  relatives  iind  supcrinieudcni,  and  mi^ke  such  lawful  orders  sls  the  c^-^  .w,.,.,^  ..  U«it 
in  no  case  shall  the  supcrvLsors  order  a  dii^charge  of  a  patient  without  giving  the  super- 
intendent an  opportunity  to  lie  heard. 

Stcc,  2904,  If  a  prrson  legally  summoned  as  a  witnes'*  before  the  suprrvivtrs  in  be* 
half  of  State,  or  Mimmoncd  by  other  parties,  with  a  tender  of  his  fee*,  wilfuily  or  wrou^. 
fully  refuses  to  attend  or  te&tify,  he  shall  be  pYinished  as  provided  in  section  1546  (^ec, 
t66ij. 

Sue.  2905.  If  a  trustee.    1        '        1  !cnt,  employ^  or      '  ^  '  '         '       rhc 

insane^  wilfully  and  knowin  !>  tir  refuse?*  u>  \tk» 

licnt  has  become  sane  or  a  fk;    ..v  ,,.,-vrvisors  have   0^^..^.,  ,,:-    ,,  .  ..  ..^t  ,  - •■»«:«, 

superintendent,  employe;  or  other  o^cer  shall  be  lined  not  More  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Reatn.AT(oNs  CoNCKRNim;  Ahhission  to  Imsa?<b  Asvlums. 

>)EC,  2906,  No  person,  except  as  hercinafkcr  provided,  shall  bt    i  ^    .  ij 

in  an  insane  asylum  as  a  patient  or  inmaic,  except  upon  the  ce»  I's 

insanity  niatlc  by  two  physitians  of  un!|Uc!ttioned  intcgfiiy  ati  1  -n....  ._,.,. m^  ,m  the 
probate  district  in  wliich  such  insane  jwrvon  resides,  or,  if  such  insane  person  is  n«it  a 
resident  of  the  State,  In  the  prob.ite  district  in  which  the  asylum  \^  ^itu.U'  d.  .  r  if  such 
ins^me  person  is  a  convict  in  the  State  priscm  or  houiv  of  con  .n% 

may  l>c  residents  of  ihe  probaic  district  in  which  such  idjicc  of  l  i ; 

and  the  iw o  phy^ciaivs  making  *i«ch  ccitibcatc  shall  nf»t  be  member^  ui  m,  aail 

neither  shali  be  an  officer  of  the  insane  asylum  in  thi*  State.     [Av  am  1  iw*  of 

1882;  a]>o  see  AW.] 

Sr.c.  2907.  Such  ccrtificaie  s\m\l  be  made  not  more  than  ten  day*  prcvioa*  to  ibr  ad- 
mivMun  of  -tiuch  insane  person  to  the  asylum,  and,  with  a  certificii-  >"  ♦'"  i.-^.T^  .1  .  ,.^^. 
bate  of  the  district  in  which  the  (>}iy>.iciims  reside,  th^t  such  nli  ^. 

lionc'cl  integrity  antl  ikilliii  their  profession,  shall   be  jirt'<i»  tvicd   t  ,      ,  of 

the  asylum  at  the  lime  such  insane  person  is  presented  for  admission. 

Site,  290S.  7*hc  ccrlihcfltca  of  the  phyncian  shall  l:>c  given  or^ly  after  n  cnreful  r^tami* 
nation  of  the  supposed  insane  jienu^n  made  not  more  than  five  days  |  r  >ry,^ 

the  certificate,  anti  the  phy^ici.in  who  signs  a  ccriificate  without  mak  if 

examination,  shall,  if  the  per^un  is  admitted  to  an  asylum  uptin  the  ccrtific-iit",  octmnj  not 
less  th-^n  fifty  dolIar>  nor  more  ih.Tn  t*nc  bunrlred  dollars, 

Skc  _'•"■'  ^  T«;nifin  may  be  received  into  an  assylum  without  a  certificate,  ttpon  the 
order  oi  the  supreme  or  county  courts  upon  the  prvsentaiion  of  ft  oettHied 

copy  <  I  ;  iir  i^entence. 
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Skc.  2QIO.  A  person  admitted  to  an  asylum  ajjreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  deemed  insane  and  shall  l)e  subject  to  the  control  and  sanitary  treatment  of  the 
trustees  of  the  asylum,  until  sufficiently  sane  to  warrant  his  release,  or  until  removed  by 
his  friends  or  guardians,  or  otherwise  discharjjed. 

Skc.  291 1.  A  trustee  or  other  officer  or  employ^  of  an  insane  asylum  who  admits 
or  detains  a  j>erson  in  an  asylum,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  Stale  prison  not  more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  2912.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  prepare  and  have  printed  and  furnished  to 
each  prol)ate  judije,  blank  certificates  for  the  use  of  such  judges  and  physicians  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Chap.  87,  Skc.  1702.  When  a  j^crson  held  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  an 
offence  is  not  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  by  reason  of  in-^anily,  the  grand  jury  shall  so 
certify  to  the  court,  and  thereu|>on,  if  the  discharge  or  going  at  large  of  such  in.sane  per- 
s«)n  is  deemed  manifestly  dan;;erous  to  the  community,  the  court  may  order  him  confined 
in  the  county  jail  or  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro,  or  some  other  suitable  i)lace,  at 
his  own  expense,  if  he  has  estate  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  if  not,  at  the  exi»ense  of 
the  State. 

Skc.  1703.  When  a  person  tried  on  an  indictment  or  information  for  any  crime  or  of- 
fence is  ac<iuitted  by  the  jury  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  jury,  in  giving  their  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  shall  certify  that  it  is  given  for  such  cause,  and  thereupon,  if  the  discharge  or 
going  at  large  of  huch  person  is  considered  <langerous  to  the  community,  the  court  may 
order  him,  in  its  discretion,  to  l)e  confined  in  the  State  prison  or  in  the  insane  asylum  at 
Bratileboro,  on  such  terms  as  the  court  directs.     Also  see  I^ws  of  1882,  No.  49. 

NOTK. 

Laws  of  iSS2t  No.  ^S, 

Sec.  2.  The  next  friend  or  relative  of  a  person  whose  insanity  is  certified  to  as  above 
provided,  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  physicians  so  certifying  him  to  be  insane 
to  the  su|>ervisors  of  the  insane,  which  a]>peal  shall  l>e  noted  on  the  certificate.  The  su- 
pervisors shall,  when  such  ajtpeal  is  taken,  forthwith  examine  the  case,  and,  if  in  their 
opinion  there  was  not  sufficient  ground  for  making  such  certificate,  they  shall  avoid  the 
certificate,  otherwise  they  shall  indorse  their  approval  ujxm  it.  Such  examination  by  the 
su|)ervisors  shall  be  had  in  ihe  town  where  the  a])))ellant  resides. 

Sec.  3.  When  the  next  friend  or  relative  of  such  a  |>erson  takes  an  apj^eal  as  alx>ve 
provi<led,  he  shall  not  l>e  received  in  an  insane  asylum  while  the  ap|)eal  is  pending  before 
the  supervisors.  .And  a  trustee  or  other  officer  or  employ*  of  an  insane  asylum  who  re- 
ceives or  detains  a  person  in  such  asylum  whose  insanity  is  not  attested  by  a  legal  certifi- 
cate which  has  not  been  a})pcaled  from  or  by  a  certificate  duly  approved  by  the  supervi- 
sors on  appeal,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  three  years. 

Skc.  4.  Idiot-s  and  |H-rs<.»ns  non  cotnpos^  who  are  not  dangerous,  shall  not  be  confined  in 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  And  if  any  such  persons  are  so  confined  the  supervisors  of 
the  insane  shall  cause  them  to  l)e  discharged. 

For  sjKTcial  act  to  prevent  the  going  at  large  of  lunatics  sec  Laws  of  1882,  No.  47. 


VIRGINIA. 

[See  Code  of  Virginia,  1873,  Title  24,  chap.  82,  p.  714;  Title  55,  chap.  201,  sec.  14, 
p.  1241 ;  Title  55,  chap.  202,  sec.  17,  p.  1247;  Acts  of  As^»embly  1874,  chap.  26;  Acts 
of  Assembly  1 88 1-2,  chap.  133.] 

Each  lunatic  asylum  in  the  State  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  l>oard  of  eleven 
directors,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  directors  may  examine  persons  brought  to  the  asylum  as  lunatics,  and  order  those 
foun<l  to  Iht  such  to  lie  receive<l. 

Any  justice  may  cause  any  person  suspected  of  l)cing  a  lunatic  to  l>e  brought  l)efore 
him,  and  he  and  two  other  justices  shall  in<]uire  into  the  case,  and  for  that  purpose 
summon  the  physician  of  such  i>erson  lif  any)  and  other  witnesses.  Questions  to  be 
asked  such  witnefees  are  prescribed  by  statute.     If  the  justices  decide  that  such  person 
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is  a  lunatic,  and  ought  lo  be  cnnfincH,  rhey  m»ty  either  surrender  liitn  to  wome  pcr»un  wlin 
will  ijive  a  suHicieut  bond  fot  his  care,  or  cause  him  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum.  Ui»ori 
the  arrival  of  such  p:ilJent  at  the  a&ybim,  the  l>oard  of  directors  i&  as&cniblcdf  and,  if  tticy 
concur  in  opinion  with  the  jublices,  the  patient  is  recei%*ed. 

A  cominiLice  *hall  l*c  appointed  for  any  person  found  insane,  itnd  such  committee  ^hall 
be  enl tiled  to  the  custody  and  control  nf  hh  (ler^on  when  not  cuulined  in  an  ki>yluin  or 
jftiU  and  sh.-ill  Uikc  poises^ion  of  nnti  manjtge  nnd  care  for  his  eMjtte. 

Where  a  court  sees  rcaM:>nable  j^round  to  doubt  the  >nnity  of  a  per^n  lieH  for  trial,  it 
jshali  su!^pend  the  irial  and  order  a  sj>ecial  jury  to  in<|uire  inlo  the  fact.  If  th--  i"'i-  ♦^>"* 
the  accused  wnc  at  the  time  of  I  heir  vercbct,  no  <»lh«rr  inquiry  i&  maife  and  (I 
ceed*;  if  iliey  tind  him  insAne,  they  then  inquire  whether  he  was  »n  at  the  r, 
alleged  offence.  If  ihey  find  that  lie  was,  the  court  may  di<imi)>s  the  prufcecutiou;  *i  iiicy 
find  ihai  he  was  not,  the  court  shall  commit  him  to  jiiil  or  asylum  until  he  U  io  restored 
that  he  can  be  put  upon  his  trial.— CW^,  p.  1 247,  chap.  202»  title  55. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

[See  Revised  Statutes  of  West  Virginia  ( 1S79),  chap,  108  (chap.  58  of  Codr>  1  r,  f,*  » * 
Acts  of  W.  Va.,  iSSi,  p.  266;  Acts  of  W,  Va.,  1882,  pp.  tjj-ij?.] 

The  State  Asylum  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  nine  director5>  appctnte^  by  iht 
governor,  with  I  he  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Any  one  or  more  of  the  director*,  tojjcthcf  with  the  superintendent  (who  i*  it  f  i 
shall  constitute  an  examining  board,  and  may  examine  pet'ions  brought  to  th' 
lunatics,  ami  »*rder  those  foutul  lo  l*e  such  to  be  reccivcHL — Atti  <*/  IV.  I'd.,  !> 

Any  justice  suspecting  a  |H:rK>n  in  Uh  county  to  be  a  lunatic,  may  tissue  a  v 
cause  such  person  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  an  in'|uiry  to  l,»e  harl,  after  si.,.: 
a  physician  and  any  other  wilne^bc<^.     If  *uiit  person  l^e  sent  to  the  asylum.  an«f  '*.i 
examining  board  refuse  to  receive  him,  liecausc,  in  their  opinioOf  he  1*  hut  a  lunitu, 
they  ihali  so  certify,  and  such  |>er»on  shall  be  conveyed  b^ck  to  the  county  in  which  be 
was  examined  and  there  discharged. — //>///. 

The  court "4  may  appoint  a  committee  for  any  insane  r»erson. 

Such  committee  is  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  person  of  Hi?  ward,  wheti 
he  resides  in  the  State  and  is  not  confined  in  the  hc^spital  or  Jail,  and  to  the  care  an4 
control  of  his  estate.  .Suitable  bond-s  must  be  given,  and  such  commtUee  i*  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  courts. 


WISCONSIN. 

[Sec  Revised  Statutes  of  Wiscoostn  (1878),  sees.  $80-609:  Uws  of  1880,  chap.  2665 
Laws  of  1881  r  chap.  202  and  chap.  298;  Laws  of  1882,  chap.  i8j;  Laws  of  1885, 

chap.  35.] 

The  Slate  asylums  are  under  the  control  of  the  "  State  lioard  of  supervivion  of  W^tscoo- 
sin  charitable,  reformatory  and  j>eiial  InstituttoniN/*  The  l»oarfl  con*iiit*  of  livr  irmt.ik.  r. 
who  receive  salaries,  and  who  are  npp*Mntcd  by  the  gtjvernor  with  the  advice:  »« 
of  the  Senate.  Said  board  act  as  commissioners  of  lunacy*  and  have  full  pow 
without  ex|)crt  as^iixtance  to  investigate  a^  to  the  condition  of  any  inmate  of  a  Stiiic  ti^yJuiu^ 
lo  hear  complaints,  etc.  Inmates  of  a«>ylMms  may  send  i^caled  lettem  to  thtu  board. — 
£au's  0/  J 88 1,  chap,  298. 

Whenever  any  resident  of  this  State,  or  any  person  found  therein  whose  residence  emu* 

not  be  ascertained,  shall  lie  or  ^uppwsed  to  be  insane,^      ''  ^'    '  "*  "  '^ 1,.  ...  1..    i  ..i—tt 

by  any  rcs^iectalilc  citizen,  to  the  judge  of  the  cnn 

or  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  in  and  for  the  cj 

hii»  resilience  is  unktiown,  the  county  in  which  he  \h  toutt 

mental  condition, and  for  an  order  o(  commitment  to  *omt  ■ 

The  applicviiion  *hall  t>e  in  writing,  and  shall  specify  wheihei  *ji  iioi  a  ii  wl  > 

by  the  applicant,     Un  the  receipt  of  j^aid  petition,  the  judge  to  whom  it  i^ 
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appoint  two  disinterested  physicians,  of  good  repute  for  medical  skill  and  moral  integrity, 
tu  visit  and  examine  the  penion  alleged  to  be  insane,  and  such  physicians  shall  proceed, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  to  the  residence  of  the  person  supiwsed  to  l)e  insane,  and 
shall,  by  personal  examination  and  inquiry,  satisfy  themselves  fully  as  to  his  condition, 
and  report  the  result  of  their  examination  to  the  judge. — See  Laws  of  1883,  chap.  35. 

Such  re(x>rt  mu>t  l>e  substantially  in  the  form  of  answers  to  a  series  of  full  questions 
concerning  the  patient,  provided  specifically  by  the  statutes. — See  Laws  of  1 883,  chap. 
35  ;  and  Laws  of  188 1,  chap.  202. 

Upon  receipt  by  the  county  judge  of  such  application  or  petition,  he  may,  if  he  deems 
the  public  safety  requires  it,  order  the  sheriff  to  take  and  confme  such  alleged  lunatic, 
pending  further  proceedings,  in  a  specified  place. — Laws  of  1881,  chap.  202. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  examining  physicians,  the  judge  may,  if  no  demand 
has  been  made  for  a  jury,  order  the  commitment  to  an  asylum  of  the  person  in  question, 
or,  if  not  fully  satisfied,  may  make  additional  investigati<m  of  the  case.  At  any  stage  of 
the  examination,  the  {>erson  alleged  to  be  insane,  or  his  friends,  may  demand  a  jury  trial, 
and  have  the  right  to  be  assisted  by  counsel. — Laws  of  1880,  chap.  266. 

Ujxjn  application  by  any  resj^ectable  citi/en,  there  may  be  a  rehearing  and  further 
inquiry  as  to  any  person  confined  in  an  asylum,  or  other  place  of  confinement,  upon 
commitment  as  an  insane  person. — Laws  of  1S81,  chap.  202. 

No  physically  infirm  or  mentally  imbecile  )>erson,  not  deemed  to  be  dangerous  when 
at  large,  shall  be  committed  as  an  insane  person  to  any  hosj^ital  or  asylum  for  the  insane 
solely  because  of  such  infirmity  or  iml>ecility. — Laws  of  1881,  chap.  202,  sec.  6. 

Guardians  may  lie  aj)poinied  for  the  insane,  by  the  county  courts,  to  take  care  of  the 
estates  of  their  wards. — Rn'.  Stats,^  sec.  3989  ft  seq. 

Abuse  or  neglect  of  inmate  of  any  hospital  for  the  insane  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  one  year,  or  by  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars. — Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4389. 
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Admitted. 


SUNNYSIDE 
MEDICAL  RETREAT. 


Discharged. 


Name. 


Age.  Nativity.    Date. 


Disease. 


Date.! 


Name. 


Queries  for  Patunti  Friends  to  answer^  to  insure  uniformity  of  results  by 
Physicians  in  keeping  record  of  cases. 


QUERIES. 


X.  What  is  the  name  of  the  patient? 

Age? 

Place  of  birth  ? 

Residence? 


a.  Is  the  patient  married,  or  single,  or  wid- 
owed? 

How  long  since  first  married  or  widowed  ? 

If  patient  has  had  children,  state  their  num- 
ber, and  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  last. 


ANSWERS. 


3.  What  is  the  profession  or  occupation,  and 
reputed  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  patient? 

If  a  fcm.ilc,  state   privfcssion  or  occupation, 
etc.,  of  father  or  husband. 


4.  Is  the  patient  a  profcs«ior  of  religion? 


5.  What  is  the  original  dispositiun  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  patient? 

Mcntif>n  general  habits  of  life,  predominant 
passions  or  prejudices,  and  any  habitual  vice  or 
intemperance  :  d.>cs  the  patient  use  ardent  spir- 
its, opium,  tobacco,  etc.? 


6.  Ho7v  long  has  the  patient  been  insane? 

Did  the  disorder,  come  on  gradually  or  sud- 
denly ? 


7.  Has  the  patient  been  insane  previously? 

If  so.  specify  the  date,  duration,  aLud/brm  of 
tacA  previous  attack. 
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QUERIES. 


ANSWERS. 


8.  How  long  before  acces«ion  of  insanity  were 
anv  Huch  precursory  lymptomA  cbfterved  as  the 
following,  viz.  :  unuAual  dcpresniou  or  eleva* 
tion  of  suiriu,  or  any  remarkable  alteration  in 
temper,  diKpovition,  feelings,  opinions,  conduct, 
sleep,  appetite,  state  of  the  bowels,  or  health  of 
the  patient  ? 

Previous  to  these  symptoms,  had  the  patient 
been  remarkable  f«>r  any  oegrec  of  oddity,  eccen- 
tricity, or  mental  infirmity? 


9.   What  have  been,  or  are,  the  prominent 
symptoms  of  the  malady? 

Has  any  obvious  change  in  iu  form  occurred? 

Does  it  appear  to  be  increasing,  decreaning,  or 
stationary  ? 


10.  Are  there  lucid  intervals  or  any  great  re- 
mi^ftioits  or  exaccrlMitions,  and  do  such  changes 
occur  at  unccruin  time^,  or  at  stated  periods? 


If.     Does  the  patient  rave    indiflfercntly  on 
various  subjects,  or  chiefly  on  one? 

What  in  that  subject? 

Mention    particularly  any  permanent  or  re- 
markable illusions. 


I  a.  Has  the  patient  ever  threatened  or  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  or  any  act  of  self- 
injury  ? 


By  what  means  ? 

Is  the  propensity  now  active? 


I).  Does  the  patient  manifest  any  disposition 
to  injure  other  persons,  and  how? 

Or  cherish  any  malicious  design  ? 

\%  the  morbid  train  of  thought  excited  by  any 
particular  subject  or  event  ? 


14.  Is  the  patient  inclined  to  tear  clothes  or  to 
break  windows  or  furniture  ? 


1$.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  insanity, 
what  have  been  the  patient's  habiu? 

State  particubriy  whether  the  patient  is  atten- 
tive to  the  calls  of  future. 
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QUERIES. 

ANSWERS. 

i6.  What  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  the  insanity  ? 

Is  it  a  moral  cause,  such  as  disappointment, 
fright,  love,  etc.,  or  a  ph)-sical  cause— fever,  the 
immoderate    use  of  any    intoxicating    agenu, 
bodily  injuries,  serious  illness  or  accident  affect- 
ing the  nervous  system,  etc.  ? 

17.  Docs  any  constitutional  or  hereditary  pre- 
disposition exist  in  the  family  of  the  patient  to 
nervous  affections  f 

Were  any  relatives  of  the  patient  ever  insane? 

If  so.sute  particularly  whether  on  the  father's 
or  mother's  side,  or  both. 

18,  Was  the  head  of  the  patient  ever  severely 
injured? 

19.  Is  the  patient  subject  to  periodical  atucks 
of  any  other  malady ;  to  any  unusual  dischai:ge, 
or  to  suppression  or  obstruction  of  any  custo- 
mary discharge;    to  sores,  eruptions,  rupture, 
epilepsy,  or  palsy? 

Specify  any  bodily  infirmity  or  disease  of  the 
patient. 

90.  What  has  been  done  for  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  ? 

And  with  what  effect? 

Mention    particulariy   whether    depletion    by 
blood-letting,  leeches,  cathartics.  low  diet,  etc., 
has  been  employed,  and  to  what  extent? 

ai.  Has  the  patient  been  subject  to  any  me- 
chanical restraint  ? 

If  $0,  specify  the  length  of  time  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  restraint  was  applied. 

37.  Has  the  patient  ever  been  treated  for  in- 
sanity in  any  other  asylum  fur  the  insane  ? 

If  so,  how  often  and  how  long  on  each  occa- 
sion? 

When,   in  what  state,  and,  if  not  cured,  for 
what  reason  was  the  patient  discharged  ? 

93.  You  are  requested  to  *tate  any  other  cir- 
cumstances which  you  may  think  of  interest  or 
importance. 
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RESUME  OF  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

Primarily^  give  plenty  of  nutritive  food,  and  give  barks,  wine  and  iron,  or  malt  liquors, 
when  indicated. 

Warm  clothing  and  bedding,  and  a  moderately  warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  plenty 
of  occupation  and  exercise, — a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  change  of 
scene  and  surroundings. 


R.  Fl.  Ext.  Hvoscvanii, 

, 

.       gtt.  X. 

Am.  Tinct.  Lupulin, 

.         .         .     3J. 

Camphora*  ( Neergaard), 

.     gr.  V  to  X. 

Syr.  Aurantii,  . 

. 

.         .         .     7Sh 

Aqua?  Cam  ph., 

. 

. ,       •        •        • 

.    3vi. 

M. 

el 

ft. 

haust. 

Useful  in  asthenic  cases  as  narcotic  and  sedative. 

A  good  sedative  pill  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  in  incipient  mental  disor- 
der, with  some  excitability,  is  the  following : 

R.  Zinci  Valerianat 3J. 

Ext.  Belladonna, g**-  U- 

M.  et  ft.  pil.  No.  30.     Sig.  Pill  every  2  hours. 

Narcotic  friction  of  scalp  with  Ungt.  Bellad.  Comp.  is  also  old,  but  useful  at  times. 

R.  Ext.  Belladonna  (Allen's), %y 

Morphia  Sulph., 3J. 

M.  ct  ft.  ungt. 

To  subdue  inordinate  excitement,  use  the  prolonged  warm  bath  with  cold  effusions  to 
head,  protracted  an  hour  or  two,  and  followed,  if  necessary,  by  pill  of  camphor,  turpen- 
tine and  hyoscyamus. 

Narcotic  baths  of  2  lbs.  of  henbane,  l)elladonna,  hemlock,  and  cherry  laurel  leaves,  in- 
fused in  hot  bath,  are  excellent,  even  though  old. 

Tinct.  digitalis,  carried  to  60  minims  ter  die,  after  a  mercurial  cathartic,  produces  sleep, 
quiet,  and  restoration  to  health  in  subacute  mania. 

In  delirium  tremens  )^-ounce  doses  of  digitalis,  or 

R.  Chloral  Hyd., ^ij. 

Tr.  Hyoscyamus iss. 

Syrupi, Jiv. 

M.  et  sig.   Dose,  tablespoon ful,  to  be  repeated  as  necessary. 

Monobromide  of  camphor  in  puerperal  mania,  after  10  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by 
a  saline,  is  a  specilic. 
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In  nymphomania,  4  grains  camph.  monobromidc  every  three  hours  ftfler  rcgvUiiog  tr- 

cretion  will  sr>an  cure  the  patient . 

If  nymphoniunia  is  accampanied  by  ctitonc  imtatioa«  we  may,  with  advmatigr,  re- 
move the  clitoris, 

Tn  uterine  irritation  in  insanity,  which  keeps  up  s1eeple««ne^,  use  ^115  i  -  of  I 

gram  stramoiuum  at  t>ed*Umc^.     It  quiets  garigtionic  nerves  of  utenis  cflBci<  h«>e 

displacement  and  flcxiun  remedied  at  once. 

In  dysmcnorrhiea  in  m>amty  u.<*e  Schicfflin's  fluid  extract  vdiurniim  prtinircdiiim  (hL 
haw)  ^i>&  10  3j  every  hour  until  relief  is  experieoced*     Very  valuable  in  ordiiAary  dj 
menorrhtjea. 

In  hysteria  and  hysterical  mania,  the  introdaction  of  a  little  pill  uf  iingi.  bcU»UifitHi 
comp.  into  the  o&  uteri  act^  like  magic.  ' 

E,  Ext.  Belbdonuic  (Allen's) *        .         *     S- 

Morph.  Sulph,, 3j, 

M.  et  ft.  ungt. 

A  combination  of  iron,  phosphorus^  zinc  and  strychnia,  anlagcmtxcs  cerebral  ilrgen 
tion  in  insanttv. 


R.   Ferri  Redact 

Zinci  rho>phidi.     .  .  .         , 

Strychniie  Sulph.,  .         ,         .         . 
M.  et  ft,  pil.  No.  i,t.  1 


d.,  after  tncaU. 


Ijr.  ,V  «o  1* 
KT.  5»^9  to  jfj. 


With  n  moist,  rclnxed  .slate  of  the  skin,  cold  extreniilie-i,  shrivelled  surface,  pale  cocn»| 
plexiiin,and  feeble  circulation^  use  stimulants  and  full  diet,  and  centric  galvantratiun.carti^ ' 
am,  or  old  whiskey  or  \yoTU 

In  great  dcpresision,  melancholiap  especiatty  tf  religious  or  »it)cidal,  a  course  of  firo- 
longed  \varm  baihs»  with  ^jradually  increasing  doses  of  morph.  hydrochloratc,  will  antago- 
nijcc  the  morltid  psychic  *ta»e  and  cure  the  patient  quickly. 

Enveloping  the  whole  person  in  a  ^heet  wnin|*  out  of  hot  muMard  waif  r^  and  platting 
the  patient  to  bed  i^  a  valuable  sedative  mcaf.ure,  with  dr)'  cupping  »l  buck  of  nrck. 

U^eall  your  mental  resources  to  weaken  and  disstpate  false  tdea^,  a  happy  miature  of 
kindness  and  lirmne'ss. 

Remember,  that  hatluctnatioii>i  may  Ite  troublesome  and  distturb  repose,  Katifthe  iodi* 
vidual  acknowledges  their  falsity,  he  or  she  i&  sane.  Prolonged  dry  cupping  may  re- 
lieve this  symptom. 

We  can  control  those  tearing  everything  to  pieces  leaving  themselves  naked,  whieh  t» 
due  to  hypertesihcsid  of  the  body,  by  monohromide  of  camph.,  CUn*i  cvp^ule^  {4grv) 
icr  die. 

Fluid  extract  ergot  lSt|uibb'sl  in  gf.s.  to  ;5J.  thrice  daily,  is  the  nhy»»ioh 
to  states  of  recurrent  mania  and  chronic  mania  with  lucid  intervals,  and  ai 
nmnia;  may  be  comliincil  with  the  bromide*. 

In  states  of  great  moior  excitement  with  homicidal  impiiUes,  fluid  cxlrad  conium  In^ji^ 
to  3  >^  doMjs,  or  3j,  may  be  used  to  quiet  motor  brain  centres ;  produces  quici  aad  mw&* 
cular  relaxation. 

Puerperal  mania  is  generally  due  lo  the  alxiorption  of  the  retained  products  of  cofieep- 
tion,  which  causes  !ii."|4ic*t:mia.  and  we  therefore  give  11  mercurial  cathaTtic«  foUowrcd  by 
salines,  and  4  gram*,  monobromidc  camphor  tcr  die. 

In  hailucinatiou  with  excitement^  dry  cupn  at  Imck  of  neck,  pndongcd  warm  hath«, 
and  JO  grainf^  sodium  bromide,  with  30  minims  tinct.  cannabis  indtca  in  ctimbinalioo,  I*t 
die,  will  produce  quiet  and  tranquilltty.     In  dementia  can.  indica  has  ni»cffect, 

Nifurishmrnt. — The  nourishment  of  a  «anc  man  is  generally  In^ufficicDl  for  an  tnaaac 
Full  feeding  me.ins  tranquillity;  insuflicicnt  diet,  excitement. 

DiHrftUs.—  VMien  the  urine  of  the  insane  is  «.canty  and  high^Colored,  tt*«r  ilfOff«d<i« 
such  as  sp,  ether.,  nit.,  lig.  ^m.  acctat,,  or  inf.  ol  digitalis. 

Carefully  cx.itnine  daily  the  «late  of  the  pulse  and  ^kin,  the  head,  the  rxtrrmlticA,  tbe 
tongue,  the  boweb,  the  urine,  anti  regulate  the  cjtnmcnia.  If  di-  .iiti<in  if  \h^'  i«ver  ii 
sluggish,  give  ddme  nitru-rnuriatic  acid,  15  gtl   in  Jjj  of  tinct.  l 

Rfitntint. — The  enlirc  diNu^e  nf  resirainl  will  *«ion   Im*  jH»ssi,  ikiiv. 

fllly  assuming  in  our  country  a  mUdcr  type  than  formerly*  The  dtAU^  vl  r«^ &uu  4hoa]il  ^ 
be  the  rule  and  syiitcm. 
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Occupation  and  exercise  in  ike  open  air  for  the  insane  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  strongly 
This,  with  full  feeding  and  warm  baths,  together  with  change  of  scene,  will  cure  many 
patients. 

Epileptic  and  suicidal  patients  should  always  be  watched  throughout  the  night  by  a 
night  attendant. 

Sleep. — We  should  remember  that  sleep  is  the  first  of  medicines  as  a  physiological  an- 
tagonist to  the  states  of  an  inordinate  degree  of  excitement  and  over  activity  of  nervous 
system  or  mental  anxiety. 

Massage  an<l  electricity  are  of  inestimable  service  in  the  neurasthenia  which  is  often 
the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  and  rest  for  the  overworked  brain  ;  the  galvanic  current 
antagonizes  congestive  states  of  the  brain. 

Proper  diet  and  exercise,  change  0/  air  and  scene ,  and  useful  and  agreeable  occupation 
0/ the  mind,  I  have  come  to  believe,  by  observation,  to  be  the  most  valuable  means  at  our 
command  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

By  the  foregoing  we  do  not  at  all  undervalue  the  medicinal  therapeutics  of  insanity 
when  judiciously  applied. 

Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  indicated  by  coated  tongue,  constipation,  flatulence 
and  morl)id  appetite,  may  be  regulated  by  mist,  rhei,  sodai  and  gentian,  or  the  triplex  pill, 
when  well  made. 

In  recent  cases,  rapid  recovery  may  follow  copious  evacuations  of  the  bowels  and  free 
diuresis,  followed  by  a  course  of  prolonged  warm  baths.  The  latter  calms  general  mental 
excitement  wonderfully. 

The  subsidence  of  excitement  is  not  always  the  immediate  precursor  of  convalescence. 
Having  removed  from  your  patient  nil  moral  causes  of  excitement,  do  not  administer 
narcotics  in  large  doses,  but  be  content  to  apply  reme<lies  calculated  to  correct  the  dis- 
onlers  of  the  other  bodily  functions,  and  time,  with  good  hygiene,  will  often  cure  your 
patient. 

Sleeplessness,  accoro|)anied  by  hiijh  nervous  excitement,  is  more  safely  combated  by  pro- 
longed warm  baths,  with  cold  to  the  head,  than  by  medicine,  and  tranquillity  and  unin- 
terrupted re-t  will  often  follow. 

Insanity  i>  a  disease  generally  accompanies!  by  bo<lily  disorders,  and  these  we  must 
remejly.  When  the  digestive  tirgans  have  resumed  their  healthy  condition,  when  the  pulse 
becomes  natural,  and  there  is  no  unusul  heat  or  dryness  of  the  skin,  we  must  rely  on 
time  and  moral  treatment  to  cure  our  patient. 

Importance  of  Good  Xurses. — Have  no  nurse  for  your  sick  insane  patient,  either  male 
or  female,  wilh  whom  you  could  not  place  your  wives,  brothers  or  sisters,  and  always 
treat  your  patient  with  the  utmost  attention,  delicacy  and  respect.  They  always  respond 
to  such  treatment 

When  the  mind  is  weak,  but  slowly  recovering  its  vigor,  a  good  nurse  will  keep  a  pa- 
tient ordinarily  cheerful  and  happy,  while  a  poor  one  will  throw  the  patient  into  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  depression.  A  goinl  nurse  wdl  have  the  confidence,  respect  and  affection 
of  her  patient 

We  must  remember  th.it  a  suicidal  patient  is  a  recoverable  case,  but  they  are  ahvays 
on  the  look-out  for  means  of  self  destruction,  and  the  nurse  must  exercise  unremitting 
vigilant  watching;  when  the  suicidal  act  has  once  been  Ta.^^\\3XcA,  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  to  watch  such  a  patient. 

While  we  can  often  trust  the  veracity  of  the  insane,  as  to  going  and  coming  punctually, 
it  is  n  )t  safe  to  do  this  when  the  hazard  is  that  of  life  in  a  suicidal  patient.  Such  patients 
ol'ten'throw  the  inex|>erienced  and  unskilled  off  their  guard  and  commit  suicide. 

We  can  inculcate  self-respect  and  self-control  more  often  in  mental  disease  than  many 
imagine.  Hardly  any  insane  man  or  woman  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  motive  if  rightly 
presented. 

The  word  of  a  violent  patient  to  be  quiet,  industrious,  and  orderly,  is  often  to  be  relied 
on  in  hospital  treatment,  and  we  thus  avoid  the  use  of  restraint. 

I  have  often  heard  the  in^^ane  express  regret  for  their  acts  and  langua:»e,  and  have  seen 
them  l>ehavc  afterwards  with  |>erfect  propnety.  In  matters  of  religion  and  morality  wc 
should  treat  the  insane  as  sane  while  under  hospital  treatment,  and  inculcate  self-respect 
and  self-control  constantly.     Inculcate  in  such  |)atients  all  the  habits  oi  rational  life. 

Treat  them  kin»lly  and  politely,  in  |uire  after  their  health,  hear  patiently  their  stories, 
and  we  shall  thus  gain  their  affection  and  confidence.  Respect  your  patient,  and  he  or 
she  will  re^jK-ct  themselves.  Treat  them  as  ration.il  l)eings,  and  they  will  re-pond  every 
tim>;.      Tru-t  your  |)aticnt,  unless  suicidal,  and  he  will  rarely  abuse  your  confidence.     Let 
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your  intercourse  with  your  patient  be  familiar  and  parental,  and  use  a  mild  and  gentle 
tone  in  speaking  to  them.  Encourage  and  cheer  them  when  despondent ;  soothe  and 
calm  excitement,  and  do  not  leave  your  patient,  if  possible,  until  you  have  done  this. 

Never  lay  violent  hands  on  any  patient,  except  in  self-defence,  which  is  very  rmrely 
necessary;  and  never  cower  or  allow  yourself  to  be  looked  out  of  countenance.  Sec 
that  patients  have  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  temperature  and  light  cheerful  games  and 
amusements.  Provide  neatly  furnished  rooms  to  add  to  your  patients*  self-respect,  and 
provide  good  garments  for  them.  Finally,  provide  easy  and  pleasant  occupation  for 
your  patients,  and  they  will  be  contented  and  happy. 
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CASES  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  PORTRAITS  IN 
FRONTISPIECE. 

No.  I,  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  is  the  jx>rtrait  of  a  case  of  suicidal  melancholia, 
in  an  Italian  forty  years  ot  age.  The  cause  of  the  insanity  was  supposed  to  be  grief  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  love  affair  in  Italy,  after  which  he  came  to  this  country,  and 
soon  after  landing  became  insane.  No  family  history  could  be  obtained.  lie  refused  all 
food,  tried  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and  was  fed  by  the  stomach-tube  for  sixty-three  days. 

No.  2,  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  is  the  portrait  of  a  case  of  dementia,  following 
acute  dementia,  she  was  very  violent  and  dangerous  at  times.  Was  suspicious  and 
watchful,  with  delusions  of  fear  and  persecution  while  maniacal.  Her  face  exhibits  her 
disposition  very  well.     Sullen,  taciturn,  and  ever  ready  for  mischief. 

No.  3,  in  the  centre,  represents  a  case  of  epileptic  mania,  in  a  German  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  on  the  verge  of  dementia.  Has  been  epileptic  from  youth  up,  and  has 
violent  maniacal  attacks  preceding  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  during  which  he  is  homicidal, 
requiring  restraint.  In  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms,  he  worked  in  the  wards  of 
the  asylum  of  which  he  was  an  inmate,  and  was  quiet  and  polite  unless  irritated  or 
annoyed. 

No.  4,  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  is  the  portrait  of  a  case  of  dementia,  having  pa.ssed 
through  the  stages  of  depression  and  mania.  She  was  good-natured  and  happy,  always 
laughing,  but  had  not  the  slightest  trace  of  intellectual  power  left. 

No.  5,  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Is  the  portrait  of  a  case  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  or  paralytic  dementia.  He  was  a  typical  case,  having  the  shuffling  gait,  the 
slurring  speech,  the  delusions  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  and  more  or  les«  delirium  at  times. 

PIvery  portrait  in  this  plate  expresses  very  well  the  physical  state  of  the  individual  it 
depicts.     The  physiognomy  of  the  iniiane  is  here  seen  mobt  typically. 
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r  the  PennsylvAnia  IfoHpiUl  for  Ihc  liiAdUie — Re^raiot  suid  IG 

tfoni. 

.,i     L.  ...  .^    r  Massichu^ctU  Stole  LiiiiAtic  Uos|itUl  3 


1844^  T 
Abiise  in  I 

IS44,     in.   --^Tiiinri    n,     ,\ 

Worce^er.     Remarks  on 

1844.   Pincl— Trait*"   I 
an  deifc  Alicncs  de  l.i 

|S45*  J,  Mnrraii 
de  rUo^p  re.  €U. 

184$.  i  jit— Dies  HallucinAtions,  etc 

leur  en  Mc^in  m  ^Jc  U  pACtilti  dc  Paris, 

1 844-4 5 «  Report  of  ihe  Mcirupolitan  Commitmonienln  Lunacy  to  the  Lonl  Cb&ncellor. 


.  etc.     P*r  Scipion  Pinel,  An£iefi  H£de*  ^ 

cl  tie  Bicfrirc,  etc. 
^f>u  Hachuh,  etc.    Via  J.  MoreAo  (de  Toon),  MMccin 


P*r  A.  Bricrre  de  Botsmoni,  Doc- 


The  fo^-lowino  is  a  List  or  thr  Chirf  AtmioRs  who  havi:  WRrrrtN  on  Mc^rrAt 

UtSKASES  SINCt   1845,   WITHOUT   RjCKl-RKNCE  TO  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDBR. 

Boy%l,  Dr. — Vital  Stdlbtio,  loumat  of  Mr^rita^l  Sdenc(*,  January,  1865,  p.  61. 
Buck nill  and  Tuk<»  f>r>». — NIanual  of  P^  ' 

i  :ntal  Science*  AprU.  ]S6j 
vchischen  Kmnkhesteo. 


Clou^ton »  Dr,  T,  Sv  — On  Tn  ber c u loits  a  i . 

firieiinijeri  Dr   W.^Die  l^thologic  un<l  Ihenipic  licr  1 

Hastam,  Dr»  J. — The  Sound  Miod 

llammomi — IM\  Insanity       '      — 

l^i'lc«d*irf.  Dr.  M— h 

MoreAU,  Dr,  J, — P^ych 

MoreK  Dr.  M-^Trajte 

Mugtcf*  Ut.  K,— Dc  la  j 


11  fli^eases  of  Nervous  Sy*ietn. 

^1  Thjerapic  der  Psyehbchen  Krankhettcn, 


I  Hies  Phyii'iues  Inlellectoelies  ct  MormUs. 
\c  zu\  \l 4 ladies  Aigue* 

Maudsley,  IH.  Henry — Aftick  **n  htsi^nity  in  Reynolds'*  System  of  Medicine,  SccocmI 
Etlrtion.     The  Phys»iolo^y  and  Pathology  of  Mind.     Botlyand  Mmd. 

Pftrchapfre — Traitd  dc  la  Folic. 

Schn*eiler  van  dcr  Kolk — Die  PathoJogie  und  Therapie  der  GcMeskraakHcitcii* 

Ska<,  Dr   !)♦— On  Rational  Cla&siticauon  of  tmanity. 

S>lomoii,  Dr.  K. — <)n  the  Patholo^ry  of  General   Paralysis^  in  Journal  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence, Octoljer,  l86t. 

Spilika,  Dr.  E.  C. — On  Insanity. 

Wilk«,  Dr.  J*— On  Atrophy  til  the  Brain,  in  Journal  of  Mental  Sclcnff',  Ocii-fT?rr.  1S64. 

Reyiiiild«,  Dr.  J.  Rui<^si*ll — On  Softeninn^  of  the  Brain,     AUo,  on  i'  \  <i«^ 

Abercriimhte  on  Dii»cn»i<?s  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  p,  46 j.     /\  Ken- 

nelt,  Boolianl,  Broca,  Cruvcilhier,  Durand  KardeK  tiluj;e,  lluyhlintS^  j  i.l-h,  K.rke*, 
Ijttjorde,  Lalttrniand,  Lancercaux,  Prevostand  Cotard,  Rokitau&ky,  RiMan,Toifd^  Tn>ii&- 
scan,  *'*'■     "►'-. 

VV  Liinntic  Asylum  Report*.     By  Dr.  Crichton  Browne.  ^ 

J  ill  M  cental  Science  from  18 —  to  iJiSj, 

Loudtin  luurna!  of  f^ycholof^ical  Medicine  and  Mcrit^il  !*atJt  184S  to  1883. 

For^>e^  WuhIow,  M.D.,  D  C,L.  Oxon. — t.  Obnure  Di^ei^iei  v'  tn  !  MhuL    2, 

The  Anatomy  of  Suicide,    3.  Lett-H>mian  Lectures  on  Insanity «  tv  ijt 

Criminal  Case^.     5.  Medlco^l^i^^l  Cnmmcots  on  the  Insanity  1  for 

Murder      6.  Uncontrollable  Dr  .  V^icwed  as  a  Fomtof  luHjiujy.     7    wui^iiuwS 

M^inual  of  Lunacy*     8,  A  Lun 

Routh,  Dr,  ('.  H,  F",,  Senior  1  i..  -p. .  m  u>  Samaritan  Uo8|iital  for  Wumcn  and  Quldres 
— <>n  Overwork  and  Premature  Menial  Decay. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  IL— The  Building  uf  a  Brain- 
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Browne,  J.  H.  Balfour,  Barrister-at-law — The  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity.  Re- 
sponsibility and  Disease. 

Smith,  Dr.  Christopher— On  Mental  Capacity  in  Relation  to  Insanity,  Crime,  and 
Modern  Society. 

Ilyslop,  William — Sermons  for  the  Insane. 

Winn,  I)r.  J.  M. — Nature  and  Trealmeht  of  Hereditary  Disease.  Plain  Directions  for 
Dealing  with  an  Insane  Patient.  A  Critical  Treatise  un  the  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane. 

Guy,  Dr.  William — Forensic  Medicine.     The  Factors  of  an  Unsound  Mind. 

Gray,  Dr.  John  P. — The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  since  1854. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Alfred  S. — Medical  Jurisprudence.     A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Ogston,  Dr.  Francis— Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Tidy,  C.  Meymott— A  Handy  Book  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology. 

Sheppard,  Dr.  Edgar,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  in  King's  College — Mad- 
ness in  its  Medical,  Legal,  and  Social  Aspects. 

Ireland,  Dr.  William  W. — Idiocy  and  Imbecility. 

Ross,  Dr.  James — A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.     Article. 

Jones,  Dr.  C.  Hanfield— Studies  in  Functional  Nervous  Disorders.     Article. 

Buzzard,  Dr.  Thomas — Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.    Article. 

Quain — Dictionary  of  Medicine.     Article — On  Insanity. 

Krafft- Ebbing — Lehrbuch  der  Psychiatric,  auf  Klinischer  Grundlage,  fuer  praktische 
Aerzte  und  Studirende.     Stuttgart:  Verlag  von  Enke,  1879.     3  vols. 

Voison,  Dr.  Auguste — Traitfe  de  la  Paralysie  (i^ndrale  des  Alienes.  Tar  le  Docteur 
Auguste  Voisin,  Midccin  de  1' Hospice  de  la  Salpdiri^re,  etc.     Paris,  1 879. 

Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  the  United  States.  See  Reports  from  Asylums  for  the  In- 
sane in  the  United  States. 

Benedikt,  Dr.  Morilz — Anatomische  Studienan  Verbrecher-Gehirnen,  fur  Anth^opolo- 
gen.  Mediciner  Juristen  und  Psychologen  Bearbeitct.  Wien,  1879.  (Anatomical  Studies 
of  Criminals'  Brains  for  Anthropological,  Medical,  Judicial,  and  Psychological  Research 
and  I*ur|X)ses.)* 

Bourneville — Epilepsy  and  Hysteria. 

Richet— Cerebral  Convolutions.     Paris,  1878. 

Fournier — Cerebral  Syphilis.     Paris,  1879. 

Lionet — General  Paralysis.     Paris,  1878. 

Ray,  Dr.  I. — .Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity.  Mental  Hygiene.  Contributions 
to  Mental  Pathology,  1873. 

Nothnagel  — Diagnosis  of  Brain  Disease.     Berlin,  1879. 

Beard — Neurasthenia.     1880. 

Bastian — The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.     1880. 

Jewell,  Dr.  J.  S. — The  Influence  of  our  Present  Civilization  in  the  Production  of  Nerv- 
ous and  Mental  Diseases.  Article  in  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Janu- 
ary. 1881. 

Morton,  Dr.  W.  J. — The  Town  of  Gheel  in  Belgium  and  its  Insane,  etc.  Article  in 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.     January,  1881. 

Clevenger,  S.  V. — 'I*he  Importance  of  the  Position  of  the  Fissure  of  Rolando  as  an 
Index  to  the  Intelligence  of  Animals.  Article  in  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases.    April,  1880. 

Kroemer — The  Temperature  of  the  Paralytic  Insane.  Allgem.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychiatric, 
xxxvi.,  ii.  and  iii.  lift. 

Sutherland,  Dr.  H. — Alcoholic  Insanity  in  Private  Practice.  (Paper  read  before  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  in  1880.) 

Schmidt,  Dr.  Herman — Occurrence  of  Hysteria  in  Children.  Jahrbch.  f.  Kindhlkde., 
XV.  B..  I  H 

Morton,  Dr.  William  J.— On  Hysteria  Major.  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  October  2d,  1880. 

Hagenbach,  Dr.  A.  W. — Masturbation  as  a  cause  of  Insanity.  Article  in  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Octol>cr,  1879. 

Ray,  Dr.  I. — Curability  of  Insanity.  (Paper  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  May  7, 1879.) 

Jewell,  Dr.  J.  S. — Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Neurasthenia  in  its  Bodily  and  Mental  Re- 
lations.    Three  articles  in  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1078  and  1879. 


♦  On  same  subject,  see  works  of  Semet,  Gratiolet,  and  Broca,  in  France ;  Owen  and 
Huxley,  and  their  school,  in  England;  Huschke,  Virchow,  and  Bischoff,  in  Germany; 
and  Lombroso,  in  Italy. 
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Strieker— HaUucinalions.     Wiener  Med.  &la«tterp  I SjS.     No.  ^^ 

1.65, 

Kieman,  Dr.  J.  G. — ContrihoUons  to  Psychtmtry.     Aitlde  in  J«patii&]  of  Ker%c/u>  ^t   t 

McnuJ  Diici^es,  October.  iS8<x 

Kedin^lnuLiiity  m  ChiMren.  Paper  in  Proceediiigi  of  (lie  AmodaHiom9i  M««6csi] 
Oi&cer^  of  American  '  ^  for  idiocic  &fid  Fecble-itttiMled  PecMOis* 

Dry  ^d  J  Ic— Syphilid  1880. 

Andrews,  Dr.  J-  b. — «  m  '  ri,..rd.  Americati  Jo«rtial  of  In*an"  *  V  t^i;  Aiytwai 
ManagciTienc  and  Reform,  pp,  324,  532.  ^oK  ii* ;  Journal  of  N*ert  1^  DlMaaM 

Addi^oD,  Dr.  X. — On  Epilepdc  In^aity.     Jitunui  of  Mental  r^.....^,  -'^i^l*  1^(66. 
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Reporti, 
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Auhatiel — On  the  Seasons. 

Aaiony,  Dr.— On  Critimm.     Report,  pub.  in  1S71.  to  the  French  CommbtkiQ^ 

Bacon,  Dr^On  the  Handw^riT        ^  ^^  ^  t '^^ - 

BailbrgcT— 4)n  Hercdily.  .\  f^;  on  Slapi4i|^;  on  Mo- 
nomania; HallQcinations ;  Folii:  -  .     ^   .,„...  ..  riie  Itt^mity;  *iid  On   tji^cts 

of  the  Bmin. 

Ballarrliiii— On  Pellagra,  Note*  on  Pellagra,  Brit  and  Far.  Medicu-Chtnttcicsl  Re- 
Ticw,  January,  t86j, 

B&^tian,  Dr. — On  Morbid  Histology  of  Ittsanityj  on  Specific  Gnyitjr  d  the  Biaiiu 
Article  in  Journal  of  MedieaJ  Science,  January »  1 866. 

Beck— Mfdical  Juri*pru'tence. 

Bchic,  M. — Lunacy  Rc(*ort4.    (French.) 

Bemiss,  Dr. — On  Coniiangutneous  MArriages.  Article  in  Medico  QursffiaU  Retlcw^ 
July,  i860. 

Benedict.  Dr. — On  Suicide.     Report  of  }itw  York  Stale  Asylum  for  1S50. 

Hertrond- On  Suicidal  Mania. 

Bland  ford,  Dr. — On  Insanity. 

Boerhaave — On  Hypochundriaiis  in  lii««tie  Bnuos^ 

Bonnet — On  Morbid  Hii»tolagy  of  In&aniry. 

Bottex— On  General  Paraly^jK. 

Bouchird — On  Blnodvc^scU  in  tn&anity. 

Biiyd«  Dr.,  SupcriiUcndcnt  Somerset  Co.  Asylum^On  Vital  Slftttst^  Journal  uf 
Menial  Science,  January,  1865. 

Bricrre  dc  Boi^mont — On  .Euolo^  of  Insanity;  Cretmi^m ;  Drmetttta  ;  Delu^oma; 
Moral  Insanity;  Suicide;  General  Paraly^i*;  Puerperal  Insanity;  Pellagroa*  In^ockiy; 
Memory  of  the  In'^ane;  Treattnent. 

Bfi^hatn.  l*r,— Stilt ?» tic*  as  to  Hereditary  Predt%po«ition , 

Brodie,  Sir  Beniamm— On  Humoral  Pathology*  Lectures  on  Surgery  and  Patholo^, 
p-  308^ 

Bain — On  Ihe  Sense*  and  Intellect. 

Brawn,  Dr.  rbomi* — *->n  In^.tnity. 

Browne,  Dr,  Crichton — On  Moral  Insanity  f  Journal  of  Sfrrtf.il  ^t]rntf.  iSiSivtt  ti^y; 
On  Cranial   linpre>«iion,  2  anick*^  m  voN.  1  and  2  of  the  V  jm 

Rcf>orts;  On  Homicidal  Mania   (op.   cit.,  p*     310);   K\c\  r^l 

Science,  1866,  p.  311 );  On  Dip^omAnia  (in  Evidence  bcfoii:  ihc  (b« 

HoU!«c  of  ConiuionH,  1872,  on  Habitual  Drunkards);  Sphy^^nu)^  .   t 

of  Report*  of  the  Wakclield  Asylum,  England);  Treatment  (see  vuL  ik  o(  >^  e>t  Kidtn^ 
Asylum  Reports). 

Brownu%  Dr.  VV.  A.  F.— On  Epilejitic  Idiocy;  Family  of  Idiotic.  Jottntal  of  HenUl 
Science,  Oci*»bcr,  t86a, 

Brtlhl.  Cramer — On  Dip«iomanii,  Berlin,  18 19. 

BuckniU,  Dr. — Manual  of  l*»ychological  Mctficine,  Huckmll  and  Tokc, 

Burnun,  Dr.— On  General  Paraly^ii.  Journal  of  M-rntal  Science,  January,  •573J  %m 
Heart  Dt^eaAC  and  Insanity.  We^t  Rtdttig  Asylum  Reports,  tSjj;  on  Coniom,  irol  IL 
of  *amc  Reports. 

Burr-jvvs,  Dr.  G.  M,— l>n  Heredity;  Sc«i  Paralytic  Insanity}  PtierperaJ  Imm^ayi 
Mcliincb  ilia  Attonita;  Tri.'.^{mi'Ht. 

Burton — Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
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Buttolph,  Dr.— On  Insanity  in  General.  Sec  Reports  of  New  Jersey  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane. 

Buzzard,  Dr. — Syphilitic  Nervoils  Affections. 

Calderini — Notes  on  Pellagra.  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  January, 
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Calmeil — On  General  Paralysis. 

Calmet — On  Insanity. 

Campbell,  Dr.  John — On  Hyoscyamus,  paper  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  No.  80; 
on  Bromide  of  Potash,  paper  in  same  Journal,  Nos.  67  and  80;  on  the  Relative  Epilepsy 
of  Neurotics,  Experiments  Recorded  in  Bucknill  and  Tuke's  Manual  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  4th  ed.,  p.  732. 
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Celsus — On  Insanity. 

Cessatt — On  the  Sporisorium  maydis  (Parasite  in  Pellagra). 

Charcot— On  Aneurisms  of  Bloodvessels  in  Insanity,  Sclerosis  Arteritis.  Sec  Treatise 
of  MM.  Bouchard  and  Charcot  on  Study  of  some  Points  in  the  Pathology  of  Cerebral 
Haemorrhage,  1872. 

Chesteiton,  M. — On  General  Paralysis  in  Reminiscences  of  Prison  Life.  Kleptomania. 
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M.  Dcbr)-ne— On  Suicidal  Mania,  Du  Suicide. 
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Earle,  Dr.  Pliny — On  Age;  Compend  of  Statistics  of  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  admission  of  1074  patienU,  1873 ;  on  Occupation,  p.  75 
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of  same  statistics;  on  CiviUxation,  iiee  same  report;  on  Marriage,  lee  same  report  p 
Intemperance,  see  same  stntistics ;  on  Epilepsy,  same  report ;  Moral  and  PbpicttI  C 
same  report;  on    Recoveries,  pamphlet  on  the   Curability  of  Insintty^   1877;  PupiU  in 
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of  epilepsy,  read  at  the  Fj-rh  International  Cungre^,  t^J^l  ^P*  Iti&^Rllyt  CIC.  l^ipef 
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sane. 
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Jules  Falret— On  Epilqvsy.  Arch.  p^n.  de  M*d.,  December.  t&6o;  Alcohotic  Invmit]r, 
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M.  Ferrus — On  Hiematoma  Auris.     Gazette  dcs  Hrtpitaux,  1S38, 

Fischer— On  Hicmatoma  Auri^.     Journal  of  Menial  Sciences. 

Fleming — On  Classification  of  Insanity.  Alljjemeine  ZeitJrchrtft  IHr  Psychifttrie,  18441 
p,  144,  Psychosen,  p.  1 18,  on  Epilepsy, 

M.  Foville — Observations  on  Insanity,  made  at  the  Salp^ri^re  nnd  at  St,  John. 

A.  Foville— On  Dipsomania,  Afchiv.  p*n.  dc  m^d.,  Ociobcr,  1867;  on  (^encml  Pji. 
ralysisi  Annal.  Med, -Psych.,  January,  1873;  on  Puerperal  Insanity* 

Franque,  Arnold  von — On  Inanity  of  Gestation  or  r*regnancy.  Wunhurgher  Mcd« 
Zcitschrili,  1S63, 

Dr.  Eraser — On  Idiocy.     In  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Jaly,  1S76. 

Fredrich^On  the  Bodily  C4iuses  of  Iii^anityt  1836  and  1839. 

Galen — On  Classification;  on  the  Inllucnce  of  the  Muan  on  Hypochondriasis, 

Gall — ^On  Idiocy;  iin  Insanity. 

Dr.  GasqueT — On  Pellagrous  In.<;aniiy.    Journal  of  Mental  Science,  1872,  p.  581. 

Georget — On  Stupidity  (Acute  Dementia), 

Gerlach — On  the  Cortex  of  the  Cerebrum. 

Dr.  Gooch — On  Puerfieral  Insanity, 

Dr.  Grabham  — Kemarks  on  the  Origin,  etc.,  of  Idun  . ,  i  >;:. 

Greding — On  Special  Changes  in  Invanity. 

Dr.  Gtlggenbuhl,  of  Sviit?:erland.     On  Cretinism. 

Dr.  Guy— Forensic  Medicine. 

HiTscr — Geschicliie  dcr  Epidemischen  Kxankheiten* 

Halford,  Sir  H. —  Essays  on  Insanity. 

Haller — On  Insane  Brains.     Elements  of  Physiology. 
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Heinrolh— On   Insanity. 
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Hule— On  Morbid  Histolo|^y, 

IJitdehbrandt  —  De  la  Syphilis  dan<i  ses  ntpporti  avec  PAliJination  Mfiltstc^ 
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Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine. 

Hoflfbauer-  On  Insanity. 
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Dr.  Howden^ — (3n  Epileptic  Insanity,  Journil  of  Mental  Science*  Januarf,  1^71;  om 
Kidney  Disea.se  in  the  Insane*  Re{>orts  of  Montrose  Asylum  j  on  Granular  Dege»engioM 
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Dr.  Hun  — Ha^matoma  Auris»  American  Journal  of  Insanity^  July,  1870,  «^n  lNii««|ii 
Insanity,  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  January «  1 870. 

Dt,  Magnus  Hus*^ — Alcoholic  Insanity. 

Huichcson— On  Dipsomania. 
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Ur.  A.  H.  Huih— The  Marriage  of  near  Kin,  1875. 
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Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland— Idiocy  and  Innhecility,  1877. 

Jackson,  Dr.  liughlings — On  Mental  Automatism.     (West  Riding  Medical  Reports, 

1875). 

Dr.  Max  Jacohi — On  bodily  causes  of  Insanity,  1836-39;  on  Relapses;  on  the  Pulse  in 
Mania ;  on  Treatment. 
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Dr.  Major — On  Causes  of  Insanity.  Journal  of  Psy.  Med.,  1877,  and  Wakefield  Asy- 
lum Report.  1877.  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports,  1874.  Histology  of  the  Morbid  Brain; 
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Marc — On  Homicidal  Insanity  (vol.  i.,  p.  56);  On  Monomania  (vol.  i.,  p.  244);  On 
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MescHede — Articles  on  General  Paralysis  in  Joamd  of  Mentftl  Science :  PigmcotAry 
Degenemtion  of  Cclh»  Virchow*s  Archiv,  1865! 

Meyer — Syphilitic  Insanity.  i86r. 

Mrche— TrcmiH;  on  Hypochondriasis ;  also  on  iht  Blood  In  General  PaJily^' 

Dr.  Julius  Mickle^ — On  Cieneral  Pamlynts,  Journal  of  Menial  Science    ' 
Svphilitic  Insanity,  Brit,  and  For,  Mcd.-Chir.  Review,  July  and  Oclobcf ,  1 

Micrzejcwski^-On  Lesions  in  General  Par^ilysis,  Archiv  d«  Physiologic,  1 87 5* 

Mr.  Mdlard — A  Manual  for  iht*  classification,  etc.,  of  the  Fet'bk-niindrd  :  Imbecile  ami 
Idiotic  (Duncan  and  Millard,  iS66^ ;  the  Idiot  and  hi»  helper.  Mr  Millard.  1864. 

Dr.  Hugh  Miller— (.)n  Temporary  Kkptoniaiiia,  in  the  Ijioecl,  June  15,  1878. 

r)r,  W.  Juhus  Mtckle— General  Paralysis  of  the  ln-s,inc,  1880, 

I>r.  Minchin — On  Scalp  and  Cranium*  in  Dubhn  Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  A.  Mktchell — (Jn  Con.sanguinctius  Marriages  |>A(»cr   in  Staiistica! 
nnl,  June,  1875,     On    Relapse*,  conlrihution*  to  the   Slati«.|ic«  of  hi^^ 
Mental  Science  for   1877.     On   idita^,  Journal  of  Mental  Science*  July,  i?>7n,      iHj>^ 
mania,  same  Journal,  October,  1872. 

Mohli,  Dr. — De  I'Uphlhalmo&copie  dans  les  Maladies  McntalcSt  Memoir  a  IVIIa 
In-s^anity* 

Moreau — On  Hereditary  Tranimrssion  (L'Unton  Mtdicalc*  No,  48), 

Mr.  Morcll— Speculative  Philosophy  c»f  EurO|>e  ^Powers  of  ihe  Human  Mind), 

Morgagni — On  Melancholia  (Dc  S<:fdihus  et  CauMS  MorUiruin,  epi*ii,  viii.f^ 

NaKsc — On  Bodily  Cau*ves  of  InKanity.  1836-39.  Moral  and  Physical  Cauic&,  Z/tH* 
schrift  fiir  Psych  lain  c,  1870;  on  F\ist4cbrile  Insanity. 

Dr.  Necdham— Statistics  |see  Tables  in  Rejxjrt  of  York  Asylum  for  1S75)  ;  on  ll« 
culal  ImpuKc,  Joitrnal  of  Mciit.d  Science,  July,  1872, 

Dr,  Noble — On  Upiuin,  23d  No.  of  Journal  of  Mental  Science. 

S.  W.  North— The  Legal  Doctrine  of  Re*.ponsibiUiy  in  Relation  to  Insanitj  (Tn 
actions  of  the  Social  Science  Ass<.iciation,  1864).  • 

Obeistciner— On  Morbid  Histology,  Wicn  Sub,  d.  k.  Akad.  Wtsscner,  Bd*  Imi,  I  Ab 
January,  1871, 

Dr.  Orange ^On  Epilepsy.     Report  of  Broadmoor,  i«^77. 

Dr.  Ordroneaux— Moral  In<^ani(y.     Am,  Journal  of  Inanity,  January*  1873. 

Sir  James  Paget — Cerebral  Atrophy.  Lectures  on  Pathology*  ^nile  Uatignrnc.  >ce  ' 
tame  work,  p,  463. 

Pafcheppe — On  Insanity. 

Paulus  .'Ei'ineta — On  Lycanihroma. 

Dr.  Peacock— On  ItlKKry,  Pathological  Society's  Reports,  !85S>59.    Notes  on  I^U 
Brit,  and  For,  Me<lic«T-Chir.  Review,  January,  1863. 

Peddle,  Dr, — On  Dipsomania, 

Parrish,  Dr. — On  Dipaomauia.     Trvslise, 

Dr.  Pedler— On  Puerperal  Mania,   Medical  Reports,  1871,  vol.  it* 

Dr.  Perfect — AnnaU  of  Insanity. 

Poiucare — Pii^tnenlar>'  Changes  in  Ganglia  of  Sympathetic, 

Pommcr«>rs  Recherches  sur  la  Syno&iOi»e  dc*  Os  du  Crane,  Paria,  t96g. 

Portal — On  Mental  Disease*. 

Dr.  F*n c ha rd ^T realise  on  Insanity;  aUo  on  the  diflfcrent  formi  of  losantty. 

Ramaer — On  the  Bloodvessels  in  ln<vAnily, 

Ray,  Dr, — On  the  Prognosis  of  Infinity  (Am.  Journal  of  iKe  Med*  ScieD€c«i«  October, 
18701'. 

Rippmg^Die  Gci^esst6rungen  der  Schwangeren,  WAchnennnen  n,  Saiifpeiulcn,  1S77. 

t>r.  Lnckhart  Robin wjn — Essay  on  the  Moral  Management  of  the  In>Aao,  etc  On 
Suicide,  Report  for  1S62,  On  Treatment,  paper  in  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Octo4»cr  3d,  iSbj, 
and  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science »  No.  48,  p.  547. 

Rokitan^ky — Pathology  of  Insanity, 

Romberg — Nervous  Disea.'ves.     Article  on  Mania  and  Mtlancholta. 

RnijsscI— Dc  la  Pellagra,  Paris,  i8«i2. 

Riithcrfoni  — !*athology  of  Insanity. 

Ru^h — Medical  Inquiries,  etc. 

Saleno — Rcpjrt  of  Asylum  of  San  Serrola,  Venice. 

Salvatori    of  Moscow — On  Dipsomaj:'-     "■  '  -riiment.  Soc.  PKyi.,  Med,  a^w 
Mosqucns  Institx,  1807,  vol,  ii,,pnrt  1.,  v 

Sauder — On  Idiocv.     Archiv  fUr  Psv..  ,   ^ ''*.*$, 
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Dr.  Sankey — On  General  Paralysis,  and  Lectures,  1866. 

Dr.  Saunders — On  Chloral.     Report. 

Dr.  Savage— Hereditary  rrcdispo>uion,  Gny's  Hospital  Reports,  1877  ;  on  Klepto- 
mania, Consideration  on  the  Cures  of  Insanity,  pp.  29,  30;  on  Insanity  with  Paralysis, 
Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January.  1878;  Chloral,  Journal  of  Mental  Science. 

Dr.  Schule — Him-Syphilis  und  Dementia  Paralytica. 

Seguin— The  Moral  Treatment,  Hygiene  and  Education  of  Idiots,  1846;  New  Facts 
and  Remarks  concerning  Idiocy,  1870. 

Seymour,  Dr. — Opiate  Treatment.     Medical  Gazette. 

Lord  Shaftesbury — On  Intemperance  and  Lunacy. 

Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw— Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July.  1876.     On  Idiocy. 

Dr.  Sibson — Tem|X)rary  Insanity,  with  Taciturn  Melancholy  and  Hallucinations. 
Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  p.  286. 

Sir  J.  Simpsi>n — On  Puerperal  Insanity. 

Dr.  Skae — On  the  Classification  of  the  Various  Forms  of  Insanity,  1863. 

Solly— On  the  Brain. 

Dr.  Julius  Steinan — On  Hereditary  Diseases. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Spitzka — A  Contribution  to  the  Question  of  the  Mental  Status  of  Gui- 
teau,  and  the  History  of  his  Trial.  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  vol.  iv..  No.  2,  and  other 
monojjraphs. 

Scpelli  and  Marogliam — Studies  on  Cerebral  Thermometry  in  the  Insane  (in  this  re- 
lati(»n  see  work  of  Albes  of  Bonn,  1861 ). 

Dr.  H.  .Sutherland — Menstrual  Irregularities,  in  West  Riding  Asylum  Medical  Reports, 
vol.  ii.,  1872. 

Sydenham — Articles  on  Hy]K>chondriasis,  Suicides,  Febrile  Insanity,  Gouty  Insanity. 

Thierri — On  Pellagrous  Insanity.     Paris,  1 775. 

Dr.  G.  Thompson — On  Pulse  Tracings  in  General  Paralysis,  vol.  i.  of  Reports  of  the 
Wakefield  Asylum;  in  Epileptic  Insanity,  West  Riding  Reports,  vol.  ii. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson — Crime  and  Insanity.  The  Hereditary  Nature  of  Crime,  in 
Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January,  1870,  and  a  succeeding  paper  in  October  number 
on  same  subject. 

MM.  Thore  and  Aubanel — Statistics  of  the  Bic^tre. 

Dr.  Thorne — On  Mental  Automatism.     St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1870. 

Dr.  Thurnam — Statistics  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Till — Diseases  of  Women.  Article  on  Climacteric  Insanity,  and  Remarks  on 
Kleptomania. 

Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke — Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine.     Bucknill  and  Tuke. 

Dr.  Baity  Tuke—  Hi>tt>logy  of  Insanity.     Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine. 

Dr.  T.  Harrington  Tuke— On  General  Paralysis,  466,  467,  4(S.  Bucknill  and  Tuke 
on  Forced  Alimentation,  745,  same  edition. 

Virchow — Cellular  Pathology. 

Vogel  (1764) — On  Mania,  Melancholia,  and  Amentia. 

Westphal— Articles  on  General  I^aralysis,  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Nos.  66  and 
68;  on  .Syphilitic  Insanity.     1864. 

Dr.  Wigan — On  the  Duality  of  Mind. 

Dr.  Wille — On  Syphilitic  Insanity.     Report  of  Rheinan  Asylum,  near  Zurich. 

Die  Syphilitschen  Psychosen.     Allgemeine  Zcilschrifl  fiir  Ps)chiatrie.  1872,  p.  503. 

Dr.  Duckworth  Williams— (Jn  Treatment,  No.  56  Journal  of  Mental  Science;  Journal 
of  Mental  Science,  April.  1873.     .AKo  No.  51  of  same  journal. 

Dr.  L.  S.  ?\>rl>es  Winslow— Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine.     Articles. 

Dr.  Wolff^On  the  Pulse  in  the  Insane.  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fttr  Psychiatrie, 
1867-9. 

Dr.  Wright— Report  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  1871.  Insanity  from  Abdominal 
Disorders. 

Dr.  Vcllowlees — Homicidal  Insanity.     Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1862. 

Bechterew  and  Heboid — Temperature  in  Insanity.  Archiv  fQr  Psychiatrie,  Band 
xiii. 

Dr.  R.  W.  D.  Cameron — On  Restraint.     Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January,  1883. 

Dr.  Savage — Moral  Insanity.     Journal  of  Mental  Science,  1881-2. 

The  following,  which  does  not  claim  to  be  complete,  comprises  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant pamphlet  literature  which  has  appeared  during  the  past  few  years  in  this  country. 
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Dr.  £.  H.  Vtn  Deiisc»— Pftper  ill  the  Amefkaa  JoatmI  of  liiMitj  lor  Aptil,  tSi^b  1 

Iipormice  of «  Knoviedge  of  Inanity  U^r  tl»e  Gcvcnl  Practiiiopcr  of  Mcdiose,  asd 
GcAcrml  Pivisis.  Pkpefi  b^  In  lUs&ell^  S1J>.,  bdbrr  Wotttiitf  HoUlb  Diana  JtrHinl 
Society. 

Emoliional  Issanitj,     V^aper  bf  J.  |L  Boviof • 

Tke  Strnctvre  of  tlie  Tet^cU  ot  the  Htr^m^atom  m  Hedtt,  mmi  Ibcir  f^iti  ■  itt 
Diseue.     Americui  Jowmil  of  IsaaAif  hn  lolf •  ti77*  Mid  Jtwmtrf,  M^j% 

Tbe  P^olilcaH  in  Insuitv.  Fkpa  b;  the  bie  Dr.  Geor|^  M.  Bctfd,  read  htkttm  tiis 
Mcd«oo.Lesal  Society^  llardi  jd. 

Tbe  SanMlatkw  of  IsiAiiitj  if  the  lo^kaoe.  Dr.  C  II.  ifacbcjL 

TheR%teofthrI«ttiie,  Dr.CH.  Mi^bes. 

TheSp«:ial  Thcra|ieBlic  Viloeof  Hfos^tmiae  in  IH|Pclri«tiT.  Dr*  C  H.  Ha^b^. 

Acote  DcflieMia  occnmng  in  as  Old  Maa,  etc.  Dr.  C  H.  H«sbcs. 

On  the  EAsential  Psjfdik  Sign*  of  NestnstlMiiia,  Dr,  C  IL  Hi^^he^. 

The  Therjiieiic  Vilne  of  Cepbjiic  nad  SfnaJ  ESectm^iiMi.  Dr.  Charles  R  Hugbe%, 
and  other  ▼BtKHU  Ttliuble  «Jiidie»  qa  psjchiatric  sntk^ecu. 

The  AmcricAn  Joctma!  of  Xcnrolocr  ^ad  Pmkiatry.     McBride,  Grtjr,  aad  S^iUka. 

Dr.  EdwaH  C,  Spttxka— The  Scfoouiic  Etiolo^  of  Inttoii^*  Evidences  of  Immmtf 
&coTCTable  in  the  Uralns  of  Criisfaalf^  etc.  Insane  Delnaoiu.  aad  other  pnper». 

Ptof.  C  K.  Mill«^ — Cerebral  L«»caltiaSion«  diicif  mitk  k^eroice  to  X^Uan^^     l^ifvr 
before  the  Assocuitkm  of  Medical  Oftcen  of  American  InOilnllona  for  Idieiic  aad  F««hfe>  , 
minded  Persons  October.  lS82, 

Dr.  WoHunan^Mocal  InsMiitf,  mhait  b  k?  r»nadbii  ftaffitioncr,  Jmiwfy  and  f«^ 
mary,  i88j. 

Dr.  W,  A.  Haannond— The  laBaenoe  of  A^e  «poa  tiie  Hiad  naj  Body  ia  frbtioa  la 
Mental  Deraoi^ineat,     Aiienbt  and  Nearologbi*  A{«il.  tSSj. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Kicmao — Folic  a  Deux,  its  Forensic  Asficct».  Atien$*t  ai»)  NgciclpgUt^ 
Katatonia*  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Goddtng-'Tvo  Haid  Case^ 

Dr.  Tombull — On  Sphyipnograins  in  Pro^^esBhre  P^wnii*  Boitoa  Mc«ltaU  and  !Hir«^ 
gical  JoQTTial«  May  ao,  i»2. 

Allan  McLane  Haniihoa — On  the  Ca»  of  Gnxtean,  Bo^on  Medical  aad  Smcicat 
Jonntalf  March  gch,  18S2  ;  Svphilitic  Hyfiochoadrtasb* in»t.  t.«  Ko.  l«  Alieai«t  aad  Xear^ 
oJogisL 

Dr.  FolsoflB — Aftiele  on  Gnitcaa.  Boaoa  Medical  aad  Saffieal  JobimI,  Feleanry  91I1, 
18S2. 

Df.  George  M,  Beard— The  Gaiteaa  Case,     18S2. 

Dr.  Nuth^AH  Allrn — In5%anity  in  Rdatioo  to  the  Medi^  Profenioa  aad  Lnaatie  A<y> 
HmA.     pa;    r  Anicricao  As&ociition  for  the  Frc4c(ftion  of  the  lasane«  clC4»  iSIl, 

and  namer  T-apers  on  kindred  sabjcas. 

Dr.  E>  C.  .^tt-L^.u-  T.  .^.  Asylums  of  Spain,  Jontnal  of  NcrwMs  aad  Meatnl  Db- 
eases,  Joly,  i88j;  1>  n  of  a  CoamllinK  S^aff  to  Lnniik  Atylaea^  va|>cr  b»^ 

fcfe  National  Associa'  -  Protection  of  the  laiane  and  the  Ptefoiliua  of  Inmmkf^ 

and  other  papers  of  tmeres^t,  1SS2. 

Dr.  J.  C  Shaw — On  Restraint,  etc..  paper  brfote  National  Associmioa  lor  the  f^edBC- 
tion  of  the  Insuie,  etc.     1SS2.    On  Hyoscyamine,  paper. 

Dr.  C.  L.  I>ana— The  A^yloni  Sopertnteadeoii  oa  the  Needi  of  ibe  Imaae;  Sliibtki 
of  Insanity  in  the  Uottcd  Stales,  etc  Paper  before  Nattoaal  Aasociitiaa  lor  the  l^a- 
tection  of  the  Insane,  etc.,  1S82;  and  other  papers. 

The  Am  '      "  d  .    v,   1  .,;..i  1    .j^^y^  jj^^  Parrish, 

The  M.  V<*rk. 

Isaac  N  '  hnn^^^f  and  iH  Appearaace  laiBac  Fnthig*Miailffi 

Children.     Paper  in  No.  5,  vol.  uu,   \  \  Kenfolosisi.  ».  |29^     Albo  IHaJtrtiaaa 

of  Juvenile  losamty,  p.  348.  Alienist  '^<>gk«t,  t^  L,  S*o.  ^ 

Dr.  J*  Draper — Ia«aoity  in  Great  Bfium  a»4  ufion  the  Cbatnieol  of  Cafop*^  l^qiar 
in  No.  5,  vol.  iii..  Alienist  and  Neurologic  p,  375. 

Autopsy  of  Guiieau.  Official  report  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  p.  416&,  ABflxbt  aad  Hcatal* 
cg«tf«  Jaly^  18S2. 
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Ilhi«itralions  of  Juvenile  Insanity ;  Morbid  Juvenile  Pyrophobia  caused  by  Malarial 
Toxajmia.     Willis  P.  Kinj^,  M.D.,  AlieniNt  and  Neurologist,  vol.  i..  No.  iii.,  p.  345. 

On  the  Prop<:)sitions  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Su|)crintendents  of  American  Hospi- 
tals for  ihe  Insane.     John  Currcn,  M.D.,  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  i,  2  and  3. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Stearns — Monograph  on  Insanity. 

Pliny  Earle,  M.I). — Subse(jucnt  History  of  twenty-five  persons  re|X)rted  recovered 
fn>m  insanity  in  1843,  vol.  i  ,  No.  I,  Alienist  and  Neurologist.  Also  The  Curability  of 
In<«anity  vs.  Recoveries  from  Mental  Diseases. 

Dr.  K.  M.  Nelson — Translation  in  vol.  i..  No.  I,  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  of  psychia- 
tric proceedings  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Amsterdam. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell — The  Influence  t>f  our  Present  Civilization  in  the  Production  of  Ner- 
vous and  Mental  Diseases.  Paper  in  vol.  vi.,  No.  i,  Journal  of  Nervouj*  and  Mental  Dis- 
ea.ses,  an<l  numerous  other  valuable  pa|)ers. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morton — The  town  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  and  its  Insane,  etc.  Paper  in 
vol  vi..  No  I,  .same  Journal. 

Dr.  Dewey — Management  of  the  Insane.  Vol.  iii..  No.  i.  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases. 

Dr.  Clark  (va|)en — Some  Exceptions  to  the  l*resent  Management  of  Hospitals  for  the 
In.sane.     Vol.  iv..  No.  3,  Journal  of  Nervous  awl  Mental  Diseases. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Teed — Mind,  Insanity,  and  Criminality.  Vol.  v.,  No.  I,  Journal  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases. 

Dr.  II.  M.  Bannister — Emotional  Insanity  in  its  Medico-Legal  Relation.  Vol.  v.,  No. 
I,  same  journal. 

Dr.  I^ndon  Carter  Gray — Cerebral  Thermometry.     Vol.  iv..  No.  I,  same  journal. 

Reference  to  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  since  its  establishment,  will  reveal  to 
the  student  of  |isychiatr)'  much  of  great  value  in  the  way  of  original  articles,  that  we 
have  not  time  to  tabulate,  but  which  compare  favorably  with  transatlantic  work  in  the 
same  field. 

With  respect  to  the  an:Uomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system — the  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system  and  mind  and  ))atholo^ical  anatomy — and  the  thera|>eutics  of  the  ner- 
vous sy.stem  anrl  miml,  the  student  will  be  amply  repai<l  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
many  articles  contribule<l  to  these  departments  by  Drs.  Ray,  Kirkbride,  Earle,  Dr.  J.  S. 
lewell.  Dr.  H.  M.  Bannister,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  Dr.  Meretlith  Clymer,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Dr.  E.  Se^^uin,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hughes,  Dr.  E<lward  C.  Spiizka,  Dr.  James  J. 
Putnam,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Webber,  Professor  E.  T.  Mills,  Dr.  Amidon,  Dr.  A.J.  C.  Skene, 
Dr.  I-indon  Carter  Gray.  Dr.  J.  C.  Shaw,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  Dr.  R.  Bartholow,  Dr. 
J.  Marion  Sims  and  others,  whose  indefatigable  lalwrs  in  this  field  command  an  ecjual  re- 
spect wi'.h  those  of  Wesiphal,  Prof.  Erb,  Charcot,  Krafl't-Ebing,  Hughlings  Jackson,  Wins- 
low,  and  Bucknill  and  Tuke  abroad. 
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Abdominal  disorders,  insanity  from,  259 
Abstract  of  Lunacy  Laws  in  every  State  of 

the  Union,  see  Appendix,  631 
Active  hereditary  neurosis,  49,  54 
Ac<|uiilal  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  cases  of, 

90 
Acute  insanity,  pathology  of,  139 
y^Jiological  classiHcatiun,  47 
^itiiology  of  insanity,  52,  53,  54,  55,  58 
Affective  insanity,  107 
Age,  influence  of,  5$ 
Ajax,  his  insanity,  37 
Alalia,  329 

Alcohol  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  56 
Alcoholic  insanity,  264 
AUbult,  Dr.  Cliftbrd,  on  visceral  neuralgia, 

5»4 

Alleged  increase  of  lunacy,  52 

Althaus,  Dr.,  on  electricity,  603 

American  asylums,  statistics  of,  163,  169, 
18S,  193,  206 

Amidon,  335 

Amusements  for  the  insane,  187,  202,  218 

Ancient  classifications,  44 

Anxmia,  cerebral  and  spinal,  490 

Ana'stheNia,  331 

Anstie  on  insane  diathesis,  49 ;  on  neural- 
gia, 516;  on  electricity,  590 

Appendix,  631 

Arachnoid,  appearance  of,  in  insanity,  140, 
146 

Arnold,  trial  of,  121 

Arsenic,  chloro-phosphidc,  251 

Arthritic  insanity  (see  Insanity  from  rheu- 
matism and  gout),  261 

Asylums,  care  and  treatment  in,  209,  2 1 6, 
217,  218 

Asymmetry  of  skull,  619 

Attentlants,  209 

Austria,  laws  as  to  mental  responsibility  in, 
298 

Autopsies,  examination,  what  to  olwcrve,  43 


Baillargcr  on  paralytic  dementia,  103 
Barlholow,  Dr.  Rol)erts,  335 ;  on  electricity, 

548 
liastian,  Dr.,  on  bloodvessels   in    insanity, 

141 


Baths,  245 

Bannister,  335 

Bayle  on  pathology  of  paralytic  dementia,  98 

Benedikt,  Dr.,  on  criminal  |>sychology,  120 

Blandtord,  Dr.,  on  diagnosis  of  moral  and 
emotional  insanity,  no;  on  bloodvessels, 
141  ;  on  treatment,  157,  282 

Blood,  examination  of,  144 

Bloodvessels  (cerebral)  in  insanity,  141, 151 

Brain  fatigue,  63 

Brain,  criminal,  formation,  626 

Brain,  normal  structure  of,  133;  changes  in 
insanity,  139 

Broadbent  on  cerebral  syphilis,  160,  315 

Bromide  of  sodium,  233,  238 

British  asylums,  statistics  of,  164 

Browne,  Dr.  Crichton,  treatment,  242;  on 
size  of  fietal  head,  57;  on  optic  thalami, 
136;  on  admission  to  and  detention  in 
asylums,  177 

Bucknill  and  Tuke,  legal  tests  of  responsi- 
bility, 90;  hints  in  giving  evidence,  91  ; 
classifications,  38;  BucktiilKs  definition, 
44;  Tuke's  classification,  49;  BucknilPs 
classification,  52;  on  diagnosis,  77;  on 
moral  or  emotional  insanity  proper,  107 ; 
Dr.  Bucknill  on  commitment,  detention 
and  discharge  of  patients,  178;  on  syphi- 
litic insanity,  263 ;  on  kleptomania  and 
pyromania,  265 

Buzzard,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  centric  galvaniza- 
tion, 587  ;  on  electrical  examination  and 
treatment  in  jK'rip  :eral  paralysis  of  the 
facial  and  oculo-motor  nerves,  596 


Causes  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  340 

C'auses  of  insanity  (see  .Ktiology),  52-58 

Calmeil  on  general  )>aralysis,  98 ;  on  epi- 
leptic insanity,  130 

Cambyscs,  his  insanity,  37 

Camphor,  mono-bromide,  239 

Cannabis  in<lica,  233,  238 

Capacity,  testamentary,  70,  87 

Carj)cnier,  Dr.,  on  hereditary  transmission  of 
acquired  psychical  habits,  138 

Case  Book,  form  of  (see  Appendix  B). 

Cases  illustrating  treatment  of  insanity,  243, 

245 
Cases  illustrating  pathology  and  morbid  his- 
tology of  insanity,  153 
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Catamenia  in  prognosis  in  insanity,  75 

Catale|)sy,  469 

CelU,  dej;cneration  of  cerebral,  147 

Cellular  pathology,  147 

Celsus,  his  classification,  38 

Cerebellum,  functions  of,  132;  lesions  of, 

337 
Cerebral  and  spinal  an.emia,  490 
Cerebral  electrization,  61 
Cerebral  embolism,  339;  softening,  340,  540 
Cerebral  h;emorrhagc,  localization  of  lesion, 

34« 

Cerebral  hy|>enemia,  537 

Cerebral  localization,  325 

Cerebral  syphilis,  63,317;    diagnosis  and 

pro^osis  of,  317 
Cerebritis  or  encephalitis,  496 
Certificates  of  lunacy  (see   Appendix,  Ab- 
stract of  I^ws^,  176,  177,  178,  180,  181 
Change  of  character  in  insanity,  70,  78 
Charcot,  Dr.,  on  localization  of  brain  func- 
tion, 131  ;  on  locomotor  ataxia,  519;  on 
st.itic  electricity,  554 
Charcnton,  asylum  at,  281 
Chloral,  235 

Chemical  causes  of  nervous  diseases,  34 
Chorea,  449 
Chronic  mania,  81 
Civil  incapacity,  86 
Civil  c<mtracts,  87 

Civilization,  influence  of,  59;  foot-note,  55 
Clarke,  Dr.  Lockhart,  on  general  paralysis,  | 
100  I 

ClaNsificatitmof  mental  diseases,  40;  Forbes 

Winxlow  on,  2S5 
Climacteric  insanity,  258  ; 

Clinical  instruction  in  hospitals,  218  j 

Clousion,   Dr.,  on  tubercular  insanity,  142;  I 
on  epilepsy,  425  i 

Coke,  his  definition  of  idiocy,  105 
Coll()i<l  defeneration  in  insanity,  150  I 

Colon.  iM>*anity  proceeding  from,  259 
Codification  of  the  common   law  as   to  in-  1 
sanity,  303  ' 

Commi^sio^ers  in  lunacy,  necessity  for  State  ; 

boards,  296 
Combe's  definition  of  insanity,  44  | 

Concealed  insanity,  86  j 

Congenital  idiocy,  106 
Congenital  moral  defect,  85 
Con;4estion,  cerebral,  537  1 

Contractions,  ^^o  ' 

Conium,  240  ' 

Ct)mmitment,  discharge  and  detention  of  the 
insane,  175  i 

Conolly,  Dr.,  his  definition  of  insanity,  44;  | 

his  abolishment  of  restraint,  277 
Corjwra  quadrigemina,  functions  of,  135 
Consanguineous  marriages,  56  ' 

Cortex  of  the  brain,  lesions  of,  132,  133         i 
Corpus  striatum,  lesions  of,  132;  functions 

,  <  137  I 

Cottage  treatment  of  the  chronic  insane,  271  I 


Cowles,  Dr.  Edward,  on  management  of 

hospitals,  208 
Cranial  nerves,  exit  of,  502 
Cranium,  43 
Cretinism,  38,  42 
Crichum  royal  institution,  54 
Criminal  lunatics,  189;  their  characteristic 

mental  peculiarities,  190,  625 
Criminal   skull    formation    (criminal    psy- 

cholo|jry),  618 
Crime  and  insanity,  618 
Crura  cerebri,  lesions  of,  132 
Curability  of  insanity,  162,  207,  208 
Curable  forms  of  insanity,  39,  75 


Da  Costa  on  vertigo,  465 

David,  37 

Definitions  of  insanity,  43,  44 

Delinquency  often  the  result  of  cerebral  im- 
perfection, 109,  618 

Delusions  of  the  insane,  69,  96,  243,  245 

Demeanor  towards  a  patient,  1 58 

Dementia:  primary,  106;  secondaxy,  106; 
diagnosis,  7 1 ,  80 

Dementia  paralytica  (see  General  paralysis), 

95 
Deuteropathic  insanity,  50 
Development  of  the  nervous  system  by  evo- 
lution, 319 
Diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  nerv- 
ous diseases,  322 
Diagnosis  of  insanity,  67  ;  in  criminal  cases, 
123 
mania,  70,  79 
melancholia,  71,  79 
dementia,  71,  80 
monomania,  83 
eccentricity,  82 

general  paralysis.  72, 79, 80, 85 
feigned  insanity,  85 
concealed  insanity,  86 
recovery,  72,  74 
incomplete  mania,  81 
chronic  mania,  81 
incomplete  primary  mania,  81 
moral    or    emotional    insanity 

proper,  72,  84 
congenital  moral  defect,  85 
moral  imbecility,  85 
Diagnostic  value  of  hereditary  tendency,  78 
previous  attacks,  78 
change  of  habit  and  dis- 
position, 78 
peculiarities  of  residence 
and  dress,  79 
Diathesis,  insane,  49 

Differential  diagnosis  between  syphilitic  in- 
sanity and  paralytic  dementia,  263 
Digitalis,  240 
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Dipsomania,  relations  to  insanity,  nature, 
pathology,  treatment,  354;  premature 
mental  decay  in,  363 ;  diagnosis  of,  354 ; 
psychic  symptoms  of,  364 ;  responsibility, 
368 
Dissection  of  bodies  of  the  insane,  43 
Disseminated  or  partial  sclerosis  in  insanity, 

I49»  542 
Domestic  treatment  of  the  insane,  224 
Donn,  Dr.,  on  idiocy,  106 
Dress,  peculiarities  of,  79 
Dura  mater,  appearance  of,  in  insanity,  140, 

146 

E. 

Eads,  Dr.,  335 

Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  on  curability  of  insanity, 
162;  of)ium,  163 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  on  the  admission,  de- 
tention, and  discharge  of  insane,  182 

Early  treatment,  importance  of,  157,  160, 
203 

Eccentricity,  diagnosis  of,  82 

Education  in  its  relations  to  insanity,  66 

Edinburgh  asylum  (MorningM(ie),  279 

Electricity  in  neuralgia,  509 

Electricity  in  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  $46 

Ekker  on  vessels  of  brain  in  insanity,  141 

Emotional  insanity,  47 

England,  insanity  in,  275 

Epilepsy:  cause,  pathology, treatment, 417, 
562 ;  cases,  422 ;  effect  on  mind,  256,  305 

Epileptic  insanity,  1 29,  256 ;  case  of  homi- 
cide, with  epileptiform  attack,  128;  un- 
conscious states  in,  256,  305 

Epithelium  in  insanity,  147 

Ergot  (fl.  ext.)  in  insanity,  241 

Erlenmeyer,  145  ;  on  paralytic  dementia,  99 

Ertzbischoff,  Dr.,  on  pathology  of  paralytic 
dementia,  99 

Erotomania  (nymphomania),  257 

Elsquirol,  his  classification,  45 ;  his  improve- 
ments, 215  ;  on  epileptics,  306 

Etiology  (see  ittiology),  52-58 

Evidence,  hints  in  giving,  91 

Evidence  of  those  mentally  diseased,  88 

Examination  of  cases,  study,  43 

Examination  of  the  insane,  68,  81,  286 

Exciting  causes  of  insanity,  55 

Excitement  in  relation  to  recovery,  74 

Expert  testimony,  necessity  for  a  new  method 
of  introduction  of,  296 

Expert  testimony  and  the  functions  of  ex- 
perte,  92,  304 


Falret  on  epileptic  vertigo,  129;  on  para- 
lytic dementia,  103 
Fear  and  fright  as  causes  of  insanity,  49 
Feigned  insanity,  diagnosis  of,  85 


Ferrier,  Dr.  David,  on  lesions  of  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  and  cortex  cerebri, 
349;  on  localization,  132  ;  on  optic  ihala- 
mi,  136 

Fever  as  a  cause  of  insanity  (see  Post-feb- 
rile insanity),  260 

Flint,  Dr.  Austin,  on  neuralgia,  505 

Folie  raisonnante,  107 

Foumier  on  cerebral  syphilis,  319 

Food  and  work  and  amusement  for  the  in- 
sane, 218 

Frerichs  on  pathology  of  paralytic  demen- 
tia, 99 

France,  insanity  in,  281 ;  law  as  to  mental 
responsibility  in,  298 

Full  feeding  for  the  insane,  234 


Galvanization  of  sympathetic,  554 

Galen,  45 

General  practitioner's  duty  in  checking  in- 
sanity, 65,  foot  note 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  95,  255  j 
cause,  95 ;  psychology  of,  95  ;  mental 
processes  in,  95  ;  prognosis,  95  ;  tempera- 
ture, pathology,  97 

General  sclerosis,  149 

(testation,  insanity  of,  50,  257 

Gesture,  peculiarities  of,  70 

Gheel,  lunatic's  colony  at,  221 

Gouty  insanity,  261 

Gray  matter  of  brain,  morbid  histology  of, 
in  insanity,  149 

Gray,  Dr.  John  P.,  on  curability  and  treat- 
ment, 169;  on  commitment,  detention, 
and  discharge,  175  ;  on  restraint  and  se- 
clusion, 172 

Grief  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  57 

Griesingcr  on  classification,  47 

Guislain,  his  definition,  44 


Hamilton,  335 

Haemorrhage,  cerebral,  340 

Hallucinations  of  the  senses,  68 

Hammond,  335 

Handwriting  and  composition  of  the  in- 
sane (see  Appendix) 

Hartford  retreat  for  insane,  206 

Hardness  of  feeling  exhibited  by  the  insane 
towards  friends,  69,  foot  note 

Head  and  spine,  affections  of,  as  causes  of 
mental  disease,  56 

Hebcphremia,  or  pubescent  insanity,  50, 257 

Headache  (see  Neuralgia) 

Hemiplegia,  329 

Hereditary  insanity,  54;  predisposition  as 
a  cause,  54 ;  affecting  diagnosis,  progno- 
sis, treatment,  54 


^ 
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Hercditarr  transmisioiir  36:  of  allied  \xn 

difierent  iiearose».  $6 
Hinis  in  giving  eridmce,  91 
HiatoIogT  and  mnctioas  of  cerebrBm*  13 1 
HtstologT  >  morbid    of  mental  disease*,  139 
Hippocrates,  wrida^,  -^ 
Homicidil  in^anitj.  130.  I  S3,  501 
Hofpital  vards.  neccssitj  f  jr,  in  a^jiums  for 

tlie  insane,  1S7 
Hoqjitais   for  the    insane,  69,  foot-nxe: 

ac&,  216,  226.  272 
Hagfaes,  Dr.  Chas.  H.,  on  moral  or  ez:»o- 

tiottal  insani^  proper,  ill 
Hfoscyamas,  237 
Hjpenemia    cerebral  ,,537 
Hjpochon-iruca!  melancholia,  260 
Hjsiero-epilepsT,  442 
HTSteria,  historv,  padbologr,  and  treatment, 

'376 

Hypenesthesia,    331 ;    of  testes,    552 :   of 

■terns,   552 
Hjstericd  insanity,  257 
Hypothetical  cai«s,  93 


IcsxsiiT.  its  coanecooo  vitli  oq^aaic  qsal* 
iiies  of  the  brain  o*«r!  >:>ii.ed,  252;  di*- 
tia^^iished  frr-m  depraWty.  255  ;  remxs^ 
sii-c  in  ihe  eariy  stage.  75-  74  " 

Inruesce  of  ihe  seas<j3>  -:»  lasoniiy,  59 

I  =.-.£=  peraare  as  a  cxsse  of  iasoAity.  50 

Inrenuiiooal  coci^reis  of  aJieaiss,  their 
clas^carioo,  3S 

Inj::rles  to  the  ^»cc  virboot  apporcBC  Me- 
chacical  lesion,  614 

Irresistible  impolse.  122,  J05 

IrriudTe  leaon  of  the  brain,  353 


J. 


Jacltsoa.  Dr.  Hoghlia^  chorea,  45 1 ;  ex- 
penmen^  researches,  354 ;  on  epilepsy, 
129.4^ 

Jewell.  355 

Joiges  sb.-n!d  not  assinxM  the  foactioas  of 

experts.  93 
JaTenal,  his  mention  of  hellebore^  37 


Ideational  or  intellectual  states,  49 

Idiocy,  105;  cla><incation  of,  106;  prog- 
nosis, 105 ;  definition,  105  ;  treatment,  105 

Idiopathic  or  pfimary  insanity.  42.  4S 

111  health  a>  a  c:ia^  of  insanity,  60 

ImpoUire  insanity.  127 

Importance  uf  early  recognition  of  mental 
disease.  59 

Impatirr.re  in  rjlilion  to  recovery,  72,  74 

Imbec:I:ty.  42 

Increase  of  in>2r.i*y,  266 

Inebncty,  it-  ciu-e,  jatho!'.»gy  and  treit- 
ment.  t^x^  ;  ii-  --at.  359 

Indian  hc.-:^:'    -ec  Car.na':j>  in  ii:a).  235-23S 

Inflammat.rv  ::-;:a-e  uf  the  LTa.n  an  i  u-i 
mem^rant-.  406 

Infiammati'  n  r-.n  :  conj:e-ti~n  of  the  l-rain 
tissue  in  m.r.t:il   i>ea-e.  100 

Incurable  form-  of  ir^anily.  40 

In<>an:t>'  in  general,  37 ;  clinical  view  of, 
354  ' 

Inanity  in  the  M:  i  i!e  St-ite-.  260 

Insane,  their  c  r.  i'tion  i^forc  the  era  of 
ho-iiital"..  161.  z\'i\  ar»>tra:t  of  t:.e  v:  n?.- 
mon  law  on  their  c  jr.*":rieniem  in  iinere:.! 
Slates  of  the  I'liion  -_-:  Ab-*.ra::  :::  \\- 
pendix  I ;  can  «ii-iinj^u>h  l.»etwcen  ri.;n: 
and  wrong.  300  :  >oine  apjarent'.y  recover 
and  '!cny  ihey  have  ever  been  in-.ine. 
and  are  buter  towards  all  who  treated 
them  as  insane.  255 

Insanity  of  pul>e.sccnce.  257 ;  fpjm  tnavur- 
bation,  257 ;  of  ge-tation  an  i  pregnancy. 
257  :  of  Locution,  25S ;  from  abdominal 
disorJcr,  259 


Kirkbride,  Dr.  Thomas,  ^tatistio,  etc,  asy- 
lum,  193;  on  prompt  treatment,  joj; 
management  an-i  cnrability  of  mental  dxb- 
eajes,  203 

Klein.  Dr.,  on  ophthaloKKCopic  appearance, 

KIcp-?:»minia,  iiS,  265.  506,  474;  Mare, 
Brj-*ne.  Savage,  Ray,  T:'.*  etc.,  00,  as  a 

s:a:e  .:.f  undoubted  insan'tr,  265 
K.  !<.  Vi-  der.  427 

Kran:-E-ir.^.  r>r..  hi-  c^a^siricariiin.  40,  42 
Ku->«:T'.aji'.  an  \  Tenner,  expenmcnts  on  ep- 
ilepsy. 432 


Lac'.ati -n.  in^n:ty  of,  4S.  25S 
I^r.:ere:iu\  rn  pa:ho!  >^   •.•!  paralyse   de- 

mer.ui.  yS 


Larjcr.v 


:p  .-^r.r^ml 


eneral  paraJy*:?.  ^oo 


Lay  c  tc  -c '  -  ;  h  y  -  i  >1  j  j^i  :al  w  lass:  S  cats  on,  46 

I^r-.-  ci-e.  47S 

Legal  enav-tmcnt-  in  refercn:?e  :o  insanity 
>ce  Appendix 

LCj^al  tr-t-  :'f  resp-."»n-i^tl::y,  90 

Le-*  on>  f  the  »-rain,  337,  34-3  :  f*>n<^  i},z\, 
crus  c-.rc'*>H,  333:  o:ic  Tha.aTra*,  334: 
of  herii-;  here>.  335  :  of  ccre'neilum,  337  ; 
of  ra  -l.-r  .•  -ne,  350 :  •'!  *<:r.-..r>  tone." 352 

Lij^htnir.g.  ca^j  of  stroke,  and  markirgs  bv, 

IyK:.".l:::ati.»n  of  chronic  !e*;ons    of  oerrc- 

centre^.  32Q,   331 
Localiz^iti.  n  --.f  bram  functi-;^ns.  131 
I»como:..-r    ataxia,  nature  and    patbolo^, 

51S;   Kadclin  on,  525 
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Longevity  of  the  in<«ane,  161 

Lord    Moncrief   of  Scotland,   on  lunatics, 

303 

Lord  Justice  Blackburn  on  homicide,  303 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  oa  responsi- 
bility, 303 

Lunacy  in  England,  275 

Lunacy  laws,  see  Abstract  of,  ia  Appendix, 

Lunatics,  lai^s  relating  to  (Appendix),  631 
Lunacy,  English  commissioners  of,  232 
Luys,  on  pathology  of  paralytic  dementia, 

99 
Lungs,  disease  of,  in  insanity,  261 
Lunicr,  on  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity, 56;  paralytic  dementia,  103 
Lypemania,  45 


Magnan  on  general  paralysis,  98 

Major,  Dr.,  on  brain  wasting,  141 ;  on  de- 
generation of  brain  cells,  148 

Management  of  property  of  the  insane,  89 

Management  of  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
209,  216,  218,  224,  226 

Mania,  diagnosis  of,  71,  81  ;  treatment  of, 
254;  acute,  254;  chronic,  81 ;  transitory, 
130 

Mar6  on  pyromania,  265 

Marc6  on  epilepsy  with  transitory  mania, 

130 

Marriage,  influence  of,  56,  foot-note ;  mar- 
riage contracts,  87  ;  its  impropriety  when 
insanity  is  in  the  family,  56 

Marriages  of  consanguinity,  56,  foot-note 

Masked  epilej)sy,  129,  130 

Masturbatic  insanity,  257 

Mauriac,  Dr.  Charles,  on  syphilis  of  nervous 
centres,  317 

Maudsley,  Dr.  Henry,  on  treatment,  224; 
classification,  47 ;  on  commitment,  de- 
tention and  discharge,  181 

McLean  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass.,  207 

Medico- legal  imix)rtance  of  epileptic  at- 
tacks, 477 

Mendacity  of  the  insane,  49 

Menstrual  periods  accompanied  by  increase 
of  excitement,  61 

Mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion,  223 

Medulla  oblongata,  lesions  of,  132 

Medical  certificates  of  lunacy  (see  Abstract 
of  laws  in  Appendix),  631 

Medicinal  treatment  of  mental  disease,  233 

Mental  res()onsibility  in  criminal  cases,  119, 
129,  297,  307 

Melancholia,  diagnosis  of,  71,  79;  treat- 
ment of,  254;  suicidal  melancholia,  235, 
250 

Membranes,  morbid  histology  of,  146 

Mechanical  cause  of  nervous  diseases,  34 

Menstruation  (see  Catamenia),  75 


Menstrual  psychoses,  61 
Meynert  on  optic  thalami,  136 
Metaphysical  theory  of  insanity,  39 
Methomania    (see     Dipsomania     and    In- 
ebriety), 353 
Michi  on  the  blood  in  general  paralysis, 

145 

Mickle  on  syphilitic  insanity,  262 

Miliary  sclerosis^  150 

Mills,  335 

Modern  classifications  of  insanity,  44 

Modem  nervousness  of  men,  66 

Monomania,  diagnosis  of,  83 

Modem  nervous  disease,  311 

Moral  causes  of  insanity,  105 

Monoplei>ia,  351 

Moral  imljecility,  108,  255,  624 

Moral  insanity,  107  ;  synonyms,  107 ;  aeti- 
ology, diagnosis,  72 ;  nature,  107  ;  ad- 
mitted by  the  Ijest  observers.  Dr.  Hughes 
on.  III,  624 

Moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  209,  216, 
217 

Morbid  histology,  145  ;  of  acute  and  chronic 
insanity,  139 

Morel,  his  classification,  38;  definition,  44 

Motor  zone  of  brain,  349 

Motor  irritation,  330 

Music,  color,  beauty,  etc.,  as  curative  agents 
in  insanity,  158 


Nature  of  brain  lesions,  338 

Nature,  her  efforts  to  restore  mental  equi- 
librium, 158 

Nebuchadnezzar,  insanity  of,  37 

Nerve  filires  in  insanity,  148 ;  nerve-stretch- 
ing. 509 

Nerve-cells  in  insanity,  147 

Nervous  diseases  (modem),  disorders  of,  in 
general.  312 

Neurasthenia,  signs  of,  60;  motor  symp- 
toms of,  506 ;  physical  signs,  506 

Neuralgia,  501 

Neuralgia  of  brain  in  insanity,  149 

Nichols,  Dr.  Chas.,  opinions  on  treatment 
of  insanity,  and  statistics  of  insanity,  188 

Non  compos  mentis  105 

Northamptom    Lunatic    Hospital   (Mass.), 

163 

Nosology  of  insanity  (see  Classification),  40, 

44 
Noihnagel,  on  optic  thalami,  136 
Non-restraint,  172,  188,  224,  227 
Nymphomania,  257 


Occupation,  influence  of,  202,  219,  220 
Occupations,  particular,  219 
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Occipital  flatness,  621 

Ophthalmoscope    in    mania,    melancholia, 

etc..  143 
Ophthalmoscope  in  diagnosis,  323 
Opinions,  medical,  given  in  writing,  93,  94 
Opium  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  234 
Optic  thalami,  functions  of,  135 
Oxaluria,  mania  of,  145,  foot-note 


Parish  will  case,  94 

Paralysis  from  brain  disease,  331 

Parchappe,  pathology,  139;  classification, 
46 

Partial  insanity,  81,301,  303,  305,  308 

Parturition,  insanity  of,  258 

Paraplegia,  329 

Pathological  classification,  46 

Pathology  of  insanity,  139,  153 

Pathological  diagnosis  in  brain  diseases,  339 

Peculiarities  (see  Diagnosis),  79 

Pennsylvania  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Philadel- 
phia, statistics  of,  193 

Periodical  insanity,  243 

Persecution,  delusions  of,  258 

Phthisical  insanity,  142,  261 

Phthisis  in  insanity,  142  (also  see  chapter 
of  cases),  261 

Physiognomy  in  insanity,  70,  71,  80 

Phy>iological  classification.  46 

Pia  mater,  changes  in  insanity,  140,  146 

Pinel's  and  Escjuirol's  improvements,  215 

Pinel  on  classification,  ^S 

Pons  varolii,  hnemorrhage  into,  132 

Population,  proportion  of  insane  to  the,  162 

Poore,  Dr.,  on  electricity,  584 

Post-febrile  insanity,  260 

Provision  for  the  chronic  insane,  271 

Prcgn.incy,  insanity  of,  257 

Previous  attacks,  78 

Prevention  ot  insanity,  64 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  329 

Prodromic  stage  of  insanity,  302 

Propoition  of  sane  to  insane  at  home  and 
al)road,  162  266 

Premature  mental  decay  in  inebriety,  363 ; 
bram  ch.m^es,  566 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  classification,  47 

Private  patients,  troalmeni  of,  224,  231 

Prognosis  of  insanity,  74-77,  287,  (IVob- 
abilily  of  recovery  in  any  given  case  is  in 
pn)porti(>n  to  the  <'(tr/y  af:;e, physical  con- 
dition and  duration  of  the  attack.) 

I^rogresNive  general  paresis  (syn.  paralytic 
rlementia),  95 

Protopathic  insanity,  50 

Pro;:[n()sis  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  341 

Psychical  school  of  alienists,  47 

Psycho!oy;ical  classification,  47 

psychology  of  crime,  617 

Pubescent  insanity  (hebephremia),  50,  257 


Puerperal  insanity,  258 
Pulse  in  insanity,  243 
Pupils  in  insanity,  243 
Purgatives  in  insanity,  233 
Pyromania,  118,  265 


Ramskill,  Dr.  J.  S.,  on  epilepsy,  439 

Ray,  Dr.,  on  insanity,  93,  1 10 ;  in  memo- 
riam  of,  27 1  ;  on  epilepsy,  305 ;  on 
restraint  and  seclusion,  22iS;  on  pyro- 
mania, 265 

Reasoning  mania  or  monomania,  107 

Recovery  often  confounded  with  improve- 
ment. 73 

Restraint,  true  doctrine  of,  Ray  on,  Nichols 
•  on,  226 

Rest  in  insanity,  158 

Recovery,  diagnosis  of,  72,  74 

Recurrent  mania,  243 

Regional  diagnosis  of  spinal  cord  and  brain 
lesions,  319 

Reform  in  the  method  of  introducing  expert 
evidence,  232,  296 

Religious  excitement  as  a  cause  of  insanity, 
260 

Removal  from  an  asylum,  72,  74 

Remission,  its  occurrence  in  the  early  stages 
of  insanity,  309 

Reproductive  organs,  diseases  of,  in  insan- 
ity. 257 

Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  Russell,  on  electricity,  556: 
on  epileptic  vertigo,  256;  on  chorea,  460 

Responsibility  of  inebriates,  363;  of  the 
insane,  302-309 

Rheumatic  insanity,  261 

Rin<lriei>»ch  on  disseminated  sclerosis,  150 

Rokiiansky  on  pathology  of  paralytic  de- 
mentia, 99 

Rush,  270 


Sanity,  diagnosis  of  mania  from,  70 

Scalp  and  cranium,  43 

Sciatica,  503,  550 

Science,  changes  in  laws  should  keep  pro- 
gress with  the  advancement  of  cerebral 
patholo^'y,  304 

Sclerosi-i,  421 

Sedatives  in  insanity,  291 

Secretions  (see  E.xaminat ion  of  blood  and 
urine),  144 

Seguin.  33s 

Self-control,  absence  of,  in  insanity,  300, 303 

Sensory  zone  of  brain,  352 ;  sensorial  irri- 
tatii)n,  330 

Sex,  inlluence  of,  in  insanity,  5$ 
1  Sibbald,  civil  incapacity,  86 
I  Simulation  of  insanity  can  be  detectetl,  85 ; 
I      how  distinguished  from  real  insanity,  85 
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Skae,  Dr.,  his  cIa<;sification,  47 

Skey,  Dr.  F.  C,  on  hysteria,  392 

Skin,  79 

Skull  formntion  in  criminals,  618 

Sleep,  75 

Small  hospitals  for  the  insane,  Dr.  Cowles 
on,  208 

Somatic  school  of  alienists,  50 

Somato-sctiological  classification,  48,  49 

Softening  of  brain,  540 

Somnambulism,  468 

Special  pathological  changes  in  insanity,  146 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  the  emotions,  58 

Spinal  concussion,  its  medico- legal  rela- 
ti(ms,  608 

Spinal  cord,  lesions  of,  331 

Spitzka,  335 

Statistics  of  different  asylums:  Blooming- 
dale,  188;  New  York  State,  169;  Penn- 
sylvania hospital,  193;  three  State  hos- 
pitals of  Massachusetts,  163;  etc.,  in 
general,  58 

States  of  unconsciousness,  466 

Stomach  and  intestines,  diseases  of,  in  in- 
sanity, 259 

Suicidal  insanity,  294 

Suspicion  a  common  trait  of  insanity,  262 

Sutherland,  Dr.,  on  the  urine  in  insanity,  145 

Sydenham,  Dr.,  on  hysteria,  381 

Sympathetic  insanity,  42 

Symptomatological  classification,  45 

Syphilitic  insanity,  159;  foot-note,  262 

Syphilitic  nervous  disease,  315,  317 


T. 

Tables  of  causes  of^en  unreliable,  57 

Temperament,  insane,  49 

Testimony,  skilled,  charged  with  being  con- 
tradictory, etc.,  92 

Testamentary  capacity,  70 

Tests  of  respoanibility,  307 

Temperature  of  body  in  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 340 

Therapeutics  of  insanity,  233 

Toxic  insanity,  50 

Trance  state,  1 26 

Transitory  mania,  122,  126 

Treatment  of  insanity,  157 

Treatment  of  inebriety,  361,  372 

Trembling,  330 

Treatment  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  343 


Trouble  and  grief  as  causes  of  insanity,  57 
Trou.sseau,  129 

Tubercular  disease  in  insanity,  261 
Tuke,    Dr.   J.    Batty,   his   histological   re- 
searches in  insanity,  145 
Types  of  insanity,  see  frontispiece 

U. 

Ulysses,  feigned  insanity,  37 
Unconsciousness,  states  of,  466 
Uncontrollable  imj  ulse,  474,  475 
Unnatural  and  motiveless  crimes  diagnostic 

of  epilepsy,  30$ 
Urine  in  insanity,  144,  145 
Uterine  disorders  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  293 
Utero-mania,  257 


Varieties  of  insanity  in  relation  to  treat- 
ment, 252 

Vertigo,  nature  and  treatment  of,  462  ;  sta- 
tic, 330 

Vertex  Nteepncss,  621 

Vital  causes  of  nervous  di.sease,  34 

Visceral  disease  in  insanity,  293 

Visceral  neuralgias,  504 

Voison,  Aug.,  on  general  paralysis,  102 


W. 

Warm  baths,  prolonged,  in  insanity,  245, 290 

Webber,  335 

Weakness  of  mind  (see  Idiocy,  Dementia, 

and  Epilepsy) 
Westphal,  on  general  paralysis,  100 
Wills  of  the  insane,  87 
Winslow,  Dr.  Forbes,  on  insanity  and  its 

treatment,  283 ;  on  simple  classifications, 

285 

Winn,  Dr.,  on  correlation  of  morbific  forces, 

142 
W^illis,  case  of,  122 
Wille  on  syphilitic  insanity,  262 
Wilks  on  epilepsy,  435;  on  hysteria,  411 ; 

on  electricity,  579 
Work  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  202,  219, 

220 
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ROBERTS'  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

A  Nevsr  Enlarged  Edition, 

JUST  READY. 

Uniformly  oommended  bj  the  Profession  and  the  Press. 

L  HAXD  B4X>K  OF  THE  THEORY  AXD  PRACTICE  OF  MEOI* 
CIN  E,     By  Frederick  X  Roberts,  3LD.,  iLRCP.,  A»i«taiii  Pnp- 
feasor  and  Teacher  of  Clmical  Medicine  in  Unirersity  Colleg©  HospttnJ^ 
A^ktaiit  PbysLciaa  in  Broinpton  CoD^mptive  Hwpttal^  &c^,  Slo. 
Third  Edition.     Octavo.     Price,  in  cloth       .         .        •        .       $5.M 
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tmX  Schfiohj  uQjfonuly  conimending  this  book;  whiJft  die  icil loving  extraett  fn»B  the 

£f edicml  Press,  both  English  ajid  Amencan,  fuUr  aitcal  its  suptfioritjr  and  great  rml%m 

not  only  to  tht  etudent,  but  also  to  the  boKj  f^ractitioner. 

This  is  a  good  book,  yea. a  very  good  book  It  is  not  so  full  in  its  l^adio)<«|iy  is  **  Aitkaa,** 
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Joumai  and  Mo^Uat  GttMtUe. 
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good,  and  the  style  clear  and  snapla.  —  Xondon  tay*^t, 
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eommend,  and  merit  enough  to  insure  for  it  a  rapid  <fn  Mtdiatl  Timet  ^%d 
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accurate  ^u<fent  and  busy  practittoaer.    The  author  hss  had  ample  ripertesoiL*-iPMi 
and  LomittiUe  Journals 

We  eoulbsi  oarselTeA  most  faroniblr  impressed  with  this  work.  The  author  has  _ 
hifi  task  moat  ereditahl?,  and  we  cordially  reeotutueud  the  book  to  f»ur  nstdefa. » 
Medical  ojid  Surgicul  JourmaJ. 

A  carefb]  reading  •-*'  fh.^  iM>i>k  has  led  os  to  bsliere  that  the  author  ha*  writtao  a  wt 
more  nearly  op  t*^  ^^an  any  that  we  bare  seen ;  to  the  stttdeiit,  it  will  be  a  gift 

priceless  value.  —  i  ■  i,€w  qJ  Medicine, 

Our  opinion  ot  it  19  one  of  almost  u  nqoidi&ed  praise.  The  style  is  etear«  ami  the  atnoitm  a| 
useful  and,  indeed,  indi<tpensable  tufi>rmiili(Mi  which  it  contjiiiis  b  murreHott*.  W^  beartil; 
recommend  it  to  ^tudenu,  beachen,  and  praetitioiicn.  — .fiMttm  M<^  '  '  >/<M<i 

It  is  of  a  mueh  higher  order  than  the  osn^  eofSpQatioiia  and  ab* ;  1 »«  ti 

of  students.  It  emorsces  many  suggestions  and  hints  fVom  a  earciuuv  c^iTupued  ] 
experience ;  the  style  is  clear  and  cocieise,  and  tlie  plan  of  the  w«rk  very  jvdSdoQs,^^, 
and  SuT^ieai  Reporter, 

It  is  tinsurpftssed  by  any  work  that  hiu  fallen  iiito  our  hflodi  aaS  «nfDp«aditi»  for 
preparing  for  examioatlon.   it  is  thoroughly  practtraJ  and  ftilly  lip  10  Iha  tlttlca — f%< 

We  find  it  an  admirsble  book.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  hand-book  00  the  «Qh{aet  jvisl  1 
to  be  preferred  to  it     We  particolarly  cenunend  U  lo  Rtudents  ahf»ut  to  rnfee?  ttpoa  I 
practice  of  their  profeisisn.  —  ^^,  JUmtf  Meditat  and  Sarytoi/  Jomrmeii, 

If  there  is  a  book  in  the  whole  of  miMJieat  literature  in  wbkb  so  much  is  said  in 
few  woni«,  it  has  uerer  come  withiu  our  reach.  So  clear^  terse,  and  potnlett  is  die  style; 
so  accurmte  the  diction,  and  no  rarieil  the  matter  of  this  book,  that  it  Is  almost  a  dictionary 
of  practical  medicine.  —  Chieayo  Medicmt  Jottmai* 
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AMERICAN  HEALTH  PRIMERS. 

Edited  by  W.  W.  Keen,  m.d.     Complete  in  12  volumes,  handsomely  bound. 
Price,  in  cloth  binding.  50  cents  ;  paper  covers,  30  cents. 


I.  Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It.    With  illus- 
trations.    By  Chas  H.  Burnbtt,  m.d. 
II.  Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach  It.     By  J.  G. 

RtCHARlMON,  M.D. 

III.  The  Summer  and  Its  Diseases.     By  Jas.  C. 

Wilson,  m.d. 

IV.  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It.    With  il- 

lustrations. By  GioRcs  C.  Harlan,  m.d. 
V.  The  Throat  and  the  Voice.  With  illustrations. 

By  J.  SoLis  Cohen,  m.d. 
VI.  The  Winter  and  Its  Dsngers.    By  Hamilton 

Osgood,  m.d. 


VIL  The  If  ottth  and  the  Teeth.    With  illttstra- 
tions.     By  J.  W.  Whitb,  m.d.,  d.d.s. 
VIII.  Brain  Work  and  Overwork.      By  H.  C 
I  Wood,  Jr.,  m.d. 

IX.  Our  Homes.     With  illustrations.    By  Henry 

Hartshorns,  m.d. 
X.  The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  L.  D. 

I  BUUCLBT.  m.d. 

XI.  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.     By  John  H. 
i  Packard,  m.d. 

XII.  School  and  Industrial  Hygiene.     By  D.  U 
I  Lincoln,  m.d. 


"  In  their  practical  teachings,  learning,  and  sound 
sense,  these  rolumes  arc  worthy  of  all  the  compli- 
ments they  have  received.  They  teach  what  every 
roan  and  woman  should  know,  and  yet  what  idne- 
tenths  of  the  intelligent  class  are  ignorant  of.  or  at 
hot.  have  but  a  smattering  knowledge  of."— Okan^fv 
MifT-Oceam. 


"  These  handbooks  of  practical  suggestion  deserve 
hearty  commendation.  They  are  prepared  by  men 
whose  professional  competence  is  beyond  question, 
and  ibr  the  most  part,  oy  those  who  have  made  the 
subject  treated  the  specific  study  of  their  lives."— 
AVw  yorJk  Smm. 


AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Issued  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  Pre- 
rention  of  Insanity.    Edited  by  Joseph  Parrish,  m.d. 

Single  numbers  so  cents ;  per  annum,  $2.00 
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ACTON,  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reprodocti\x  Orf»fts  id  OiMfwwidL 
Youth,  AduU  Age  and  Advanced  Life,  cooskdered  in  their  Phffidlogical.  SooaI 
and  Moral  Relations.    By  WiLLLUi  Acrodc,  m.d.«  m.r.c^    Sixth  Edfdcm.    Bra 

Ootk,  $sjm 

**  I«  tbe  vofk  oov  l)cforc  itfi,  mil  cMcttUftI  dttmli^om  kt%  tdb^MMMey  kd—dy —dicliiwii  ■! 
rwoomma^  It  moeutditi^r*  *•  mcccii^  a  ■■tiomry  rcgaiitlioa  <f  the  dtfi  rdhiiag  i»  Jote  im  llwi 
r«g»nli  the  comideniioa  of  the  copaci  la  ^iicsi^oa  m  befood  Im:  ilMTltii  of  um  Batfol  fiiH 
LvmdffM  Lmmeei, 


"  On  the  »ufai«cu  of  Impotence  mad  Spermacon^aa.  diivve  iM^tbear*  ol  •• 


exnji,! 


ft<iurc«i  of  inexluuilible  «<calc)i  tu  the  qu^L .. 
e*poica  tbe  ndkrioiM  crido  dfthe  »cau 
»iit44naBticm.  extract  enomMiu  iiunt  fr 
■f  leivii  k.  to  be  «  apeek*  of  moi 


frjitcrtijiv.  Mr.  Aciori    <ii%4 


tiIaM  that  Ut  A  itel<«»t 


fomi  of  mental  malady,  the  tone  jR<$apted  ^boukl  be  i>««  frftj^ixiP^L^y  aii4  Atfr 
of  appropriate  ovjfaJ  stid  tSenpeutfacal  meaaa,  a  bialthy  ami  hop«fu]  tone 

AGNEW,  ON  THE  PERINEUM  AND  FISTULA. 

Lacerations  of  the  Female  Perineum  and  Vcsico- vagina!  FtstuJa*  Thdr  His- 
tory and  Treatment.  With  manv  Illustrations.  By  D.  Havbs  Afp^nsw.  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  University  oi  Pennsylvania,     8/0,  Cloih  '  *l 

So  many  applications  having  been  made  for  these  papers^  as  otigi  >ed, 

the  author  has  thought  best,  alter  a  thorough  revision,  ta  place  tfaem  before  the 
profession  in  book  form. 

ALLEN,  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Commercial  Organic  Aoalysb.     By  ALFRED 

H.  Allek,  r.cs.    V'oL  i.     Cyanogen  Compounds.  Alcohols  and  tbeir  Deriva* 

lives,  Phenols,  Acids,  etc    8vo.  Price  $5.50 

Vol.  n  now  ready.    Svo.  Price  $%joo 

Being  a  treatise  on  the  Properties,  Analytical  Examination,  and  Modes  oC 

Assaying  the  various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Preparations  employed  in  the 

Arts.  Manufactures,  Medicine,  etc* 

ALLAN,  FEVER  NURSING- 

Notes  on  Fever  Nursing.     Addressed  to  nurses  Jo  hospital  and  private  life. 

By  James  W,  Allan,  M,D.     i2mo.     Illustrated,  Price  ,75 

ALLINGHAM,  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM.       Illustrated. 

Fistula,  HtEraorrhoids,  Painful  LTlcer,  Stricture,  Prolapsus,  and  other  Diseases 

of  the   Rectum,  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.      By  William  Allingkaii. 

F.RX.s.     Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Price.  Paper  covers,  ,75;  Cloth,  ft,2| 


*'  ffe  H  (fi  «Th»r^  of  the  onlf  hoipl^  {n  the  world 

'^'    *'     '    '    •  -  ||j«fvdy  10  dli«ues  of  the 

-d,  Ijoth  in  thia  eouatry  and 

:  ^MtHnrity  upon  dbttwet  of 


**  Thic  bOolt  h«a  i!wn\-i  Wrn  n  rrrat  frrortt^^  mmA 
dacnred)y»n.     It  I  '  .  harartcv, 

au^terial   in   U%  m  Ui&^<^ 

oper»tive  re»u1u  -  ho, 

Aufhoriiy.  hiu    »o   inp^nat.    —u.<ttUar^§ 


*' No  book  on  thb  ^pecb)  subject  can  at  all  approAch  * 

Mt    AltinghAiti\  in  prrciiion,  cic»rncss  and    pr^tcticil 
gti«d»enmc." — I^m<i*tn  !^!fdicai  Time$  anJ  GazftU. 

ALTHAUS,  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY? 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  ar 
the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases.  By  Juli  i 
M.D.     Third  Edition,  Enlarged.     246  Illustrations.    Svo.  Pn. 

In  revising  this  new  edition  the  author  has  carefully  brouglit  each  sc- 
wiih  ihe  laiffifat  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


ANSTIE,  STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOtlCS. 

With  special  researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol,  Ether  and  Chloroform  on 
the  Vital  Organism.     By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  m.d.     8vo.  Price  #3.00 

**  He  if  ui  origtiml  worker  Aod  independent  thinker.     Hi*  opiAkxat  mttd  condmioM  mrt  vftluable,  wid  cskoaacJ 
tte  ncjflectcd."— ^-fw/riVart  MrJicAl  %'mrnal. 

ATTHILL,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women.     By  LOMBE  Atthilu  M.D- 
5th  cdiUon,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  illustrations*     iimo.     Cloth. 

Price  fi.25 

*'  It  U  ihe  concentrated  csA«rtcc  of  the  Icrtowledge  of  one  who  hAs  become  wi*e  b^  reason  of  long  AJud  tveU* 
digested  experience  in  the  tubjecta  treated. "~^m/^r#V .mi  Jfiturmai  ef  Medicm'  Scit*,cf. 
**  The  work  U  one  of  great  value  to  the  general  pntctiiiooer.*'— ^^wi/rMnxjv  Jjfurna^  i/  O^tUirks. 

AITKEN'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     New  Edition. 

The  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.     By  William  Aftken,  M.D.,  FJt.s. 
London,  Professtir  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical   School,  etc.     Seventh  I 
Edition,    To  a  large  extent  rcwntlcn  ;  enlarged,  remodeled  and  caicfully  revised 
throughouL     In  Two  Volumes,     196  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  Map  showing 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases,  and  Copious  Index.     Octavo. 

Cloth,  $12,00;  Leather,  1 14.00 


By  G.  W.  Balfour. 
Pncc  55.00 


BALFOUR,  ON  THE  HEART  AND  AORTA. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta* 
ll,D.     Illustrated,     ad  Edition, 

"The  whole  work  rcHecb  much  credit  on  its  author,  ajid  lirmly  csuhlbhet  hU  r«puUtioai  aa  an  aothority  oo  the 
imporum  di««aae«  of  which  he  treats, "-^Z^nu^^  I*rActituHur. 

BARTH    AND    ROGER,    AUSCULTATION    AND    PERCUS- 
SION. 

A  Manual  for  the  Student.  By  M.  Barth  and  M.  H£NRI  Roger.  Trans- 
lated from  the  6th  French  Edition,     iimo.  Price  $1.00 

BIBLE  HYGIENE; 

Or,  Health  Hints.  By  a  Physician.  This  book  has  been  written,  first,  to  im- 
part in  a  popular  and  condensed  form  the  elements  of  Hygiene;  second,  to  show 
now  varied  and  important  are  the  Health  Hints  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  third, 
to  prove  that  the  secondary  tendency  of  modern  Philosophy  runs  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  primary  light  of  the  Bible,    limo.       Paper,  .50;  Cloth,  |t.oo 

"  The  «ciea(ilic  ireatmeol  of  the  fubject  li  quite  abreatt  of  the  present  day.  aoid  is  to  clenr  and  free  fhi«i  unne* 
ce>»ary  techn  kali  ties  thai  reiden  oTall  daMe>  may  peruse  it  with  ftatu&ction  and  advantage." — SdimSmrgk  \ 

BIDDLE,  MATERIA  MEDICA,      Ninth    Edition, 

( C&ntains  all  ike  ckangn  in  the  Sixth  Rernsion  of  the  New  PharmacopatiaJ) 
Materia  Medica,  For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Physicians.  By  the  late 
Prof,  John  B.  Bidule,  m.d„  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  in  Jefferson  Medi* 
cal  College,  Philadelpht.i.  The  Ninth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
many  parts  rewritten,  by  his  son,  Clement  Bidole.  m  d,,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
U,  S*  Navy,  assisted  by  Hknrv  Morhi^.  ic,d.  Contaming  all  the  additions 
and  changes  made  in  the  last  revision  of  the  United  States  Phannacopceia, 
The  Botanical  portions  have  been  curtailed  or  left  out,  and  the  other  sections, 
on  the  Physiological  action  of  Drugs,  greatly  enlarged.    Octavo, 

Cloth,  14.00;  Leather,  14.75 


**ThcadditS<MMare  vsKiiiM^   am] 
ukle   the  author  upori 
alttady  •«  uaeful  a  wotl 


**  It  Ka4  been  the  design  of  the  author  Ui  pveseni  (n 
hi*  work  a  ie«i-liook  for  \h^  «t«ftViiff  tt  U  brief,  and 
yeC  Mtftcictitly  eo«ap«^<  ^'      style  u  dear  and 

yet  •occiact,     lie  cover  i— <:orcrh  it  weU, 

WMf  cuadMn  his  apwrk  ,:  niperHuowi,'*— 


"  One  thini'  that  n.Tritriilj,rlv  recnmBlcnda  ihll  WOfk 

L  i«  not  an  Urge  aafn  dj»-- L 

I  tbii  it  m  impDMlblcferl 
I-  ^1  ,:  _   -  u.h  el»e  in  the  ahoft  tlnic 


ahir 

»tud' 


\n  a  eviuktiMd  fera  all  thai  la  wain- 
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BREWING.  DISTILLING,  ETC. 

The  Brewer,  Distiller  and  Wine  Manufacturer;  a  Handbook  for  all  intercstttl 
in  the  Manufacture  and  Trade  of  Alcohol  and  its  Compounds.  Edited  by  John 
Gardner,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,    Illustrated.   Cloth,  %\'7% 

Sy^nopsis  OF   CoNTEitfTS, — AlcohoI,  its    Preparations,  etc.;    Alcohol om etry  ; 

Brewing  and  Beers;  Varieties  of  Malt  Liquors;  Malt;  Raw  Grain;  Sugar; 
Hops;  Arrangement  of  a  Brewery;  Different  Processes;  Chemical  Ch>ingei 
during  Washing,  Boiling,  Cooling,  Fermentation,  etc.,  etc. ;  Storing  and  Cl^ri* 
fying.  Porters,  Ales;  Analysis  of  Beers,  Ciders,  Pcrr>%  Mum  ;  Liquors  and  Cor- 
dials, giving  over  80  preparations.  Other  sources  of  Spirituous  Liquors;  Dis* 
tillation  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  including  Rums,  Brandies,  Whiskies,  Gins,  etc* ; 
Wine  and  Wine  Making  ;  Tests  for  Adulterations ;  Remarks  on  the  Cultiv&tioa 
of  Grapes,  etc. ;  Imitation  of  Wines. 
BLOXAM.  CHEMISTRY,Inorganic  and  Organic*     Fifth  Edition. 

With  Experiments.  By  Charles  L.  Bloxam.  Professor  of  Chcmistr>  in 
King's  College,  London,  and  in  the  Department  for  Artillery  Studies,  Wool* 
wich»     Fiftli  edition.     With  nearly  300  Engravings.     Cloth.  ^00;  Leather,  S>.od 

A  most  complete  Text- Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 


'  Professor  GloxAm  Has  gWen  us  %  roost  ejtcellcrtt  ind  useful  practic*!  ircAtuie.     His  666  f 


»6p««tl 

crowded  with  £icu  And  experiments,  nearly  all  well  choten,  and  many  quite  new,  c«en  U>  vcicanDC  I 
It  is  a^iQdUhing  huw  much  information  he  often  convtryb  ii\  a  few  [lara^mplit  We  might  qiMMic  Aft]f 
this." — CKetnkal  Ntwi. 

BLOXAM.     LABORATORY  TEACHING-     Fourth  Edition 

Progressive    Exercises   in    Practical   Chcmistr>'.     By  Charles   L   Bijo; 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King  s  College.  London,  etc*     Fourth  edition. 
89  engravings-     izmo.  Price  $i 

This  work  is  intended  for  use  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  by  those  who  are 
commencing  the  study  of  Practical  Chemistry.     It  contains :— 

I.  A  series  of  simple  Tables  for  the  analysis  of  unknown  substances  of  all 
kinds.  2.  A  brief  description  of  all  the  practically  important  single  substances 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  analysts.  3.  Simple  directions  and  iHustra* 
lions  relating  to  Chemical  Manipulation.  4.  A  system  of  Tables  for  thedetec- 
tion  of  unknown  substances  with  the  aid  of  the  Blowpipe,  5»  Short  instructions 
upon  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  tests  intended  for  those  who  have  not 
access  to  a  Laboratory. 

'*  A  ETcaC  amount  of  v^lu^ble  practical  inlbrmation  b  hcr«  condef»%ed  into  s  booli  of  »<»  p^t***  ■"'^  >* 
practical  itacV^er  eotild  (»rx-pare.— AVti'  Rm^httid  %^Hr-ruji  ^^  Kdmct^tiim. 

BRUEN.     PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

A  Pocket  Book  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  for  Physicians  and  Students.  By 
Edward  T.  Bruen,  m.d.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  oC  Penn^Ai 
Illustrated  by  Original  Wood  Engravings,    lamo.   Extrn  Cloth.  Price  f^^oo 

BENNETT.     NUTRITION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

A  Contribution  to  Hygiene  and  Clinical  Medicine.  By  J.  Hii.NRV  Btix 
NETT.  M.D.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Cloth.  Pnce  fJ^Jo 

BY  SAME    AUTHOR. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF     PULMONARY     CONSUMPTION 
BY  HYGIENE,  CLIMATE  AND  MEDICINE. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  S-mitaria  of  the  United  States,  Switieflaind  and 
the  Balearic  Islands.     Third  Edition  much  Enlarged.  Price  I2.50 

"Any  nhyfidan  may  Cake  it  up  with  cverv  feeling  af  confidence  that  Ihe  vic«s  «Mioetil»il  hf  ^*^*^  AuiKai  m^  '^ 
found  to  be  able,  honest  and  <itiha^%,*'^Afidu»-<JkirMrtieAi  Rtvitm, 

BERKART.  ASTHMA. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Asthma.     By  Joseph  B,  Bekkart,  mo. 

?^va.  PriC9i^.$0 


PUBUCAT/ONS, 


BEALE  ON  SLIGHT  AILMENTS.     New  Edition.    Just  Ready, 

Slight  Ailments,  Their  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Iionkl  S,  Bkale,  m.i>., 
F.R.S,»  Professor  of  Practice*  King's  Medical  CoUcgc^  London,  Second  Ediyon, 
Enlarged  and  Illustrated.  Price,  Cloth,  ?i,2S  ;   TVipcr  covers,  ,75  cents. 

Fine  Edition.  Heavy  Paper.  *'  -.    .     -^  . 

OUTLINE  OP  CONTEKTS. 
IntnMluciory.    The  T<»i\gue  in  HcAlihjuid Slight  Aitmeni*,  Ap|>elif«.    Nft4t»«» 
lU  N»ture  Mid  Tr«atment,     Constipation,  it&  Treatjnctit,     DiiutW*.     V«tUto 
HcatbcHe.     NcumlgiA.     RKcuroalisio.     The  Fcvcn«h.  »nd  1nfl»oimaior)r  Stale 
jtfvd  tn<Umiiution      Common  Fonnt  of  Slight  lnftaminatioi)«  etc  «  etc. 


Extra  Cloth.  Price  51.75 

Thtrtt.  Huiqrr  Indicestion* 
Giddiflon.  Hiliou«»cM.  Sick 
Of  (he  Actiul  ChttRce*  in  Fever 


"  We  venture  ti 
ikhicb  wUI  prove  jr, 
white  the  Uroe  of  th 


i^iig  the  numerous  medj^ial  pubticationA  issued  duritUE  t&So,  tiM 

ihc  yotins  jfencral  urKctUioiher,  for  wham  it  li  really  «titct>r(eit 
viician  miji!it  be  mucn  more  uDpinc>4Ic»bly  9^tA."—Am4'iiiA't  J- 


BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  LIFE  AND  VITAL  ACTION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
i2mo.  Price  f2.oo 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PRACTICAL  MEDI- 
CINE. 

For  Students  and  Practitioners,  with  full  directions  for  examining  the  various 
secretions,  etc.,  in  the  Microscope,  Fourth  Edition.  500  Illustrations.  Much 
enlarged.     8vo.  Price  17*50 

•' Wc  Hav.  '      '  P     ,      '                ■"'      'ficro^            "A  •  rfjiical    ob»erver,  And  a  hUtolofical 

Mimf>*  fitt  Af>  ieio  '    m;*!  Hr,  BcALRJi  tWilt  and  eminence  are 

recomnteiiiJ  .rhe  |    gei>i.  cj."— ^yv/»*'*r  Hcir^fr  M»nthijt, 

be  k  phyiicun  Lf  n  »iiiiji'iSt.    —  '/>.■'»'- 'mi  ■/  t/tr  I'rttnk- 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Microscopical  Manipulation,  containing  a  fuUdescrip 
tion  of  many  new  processes  of  investigation,  with  directions  for  examining  ob- 
jects under  the  highest  powers,  and  for  taking  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects.  Fifth  Edition.  Containing  over  400  niustrations.  many  of  them  colored. 
Octavo.  Price  57,50 

•^TliiB  SMydoiwdk  dwiacter  of  tlij*  liu»»  ^^ '- '*"  ^^'   ^»^\.m'%  well  knovn  woHt  on  the  SficrMctfe  remkrt 

H  HBOondUs  to  prwm  rq  abtinct  of  ili  Cl'  >  %^y^  that  anyttuiiA  In  bE»  department  upon  whiclt  | 

the  pnyiiaia  cm  dcstrt  «uch  infomiatido  wi  1  i  much  mora  in  ■ddltkim.     It  u,  motcovar^ »  Mote- 

Kouie  of  iicts,  raoat  vaJuable  to  the  phytii..^..,  »..^  ■>  .....,.,e<.<i&^bk  to  every  one  whO'  u»^  tive  mkvoKOpc/'—  i 

BIOPLASM. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  Life,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Physiology  and  Medicine,  for  Students.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Price  fa.25 
PROTOPLASM;  or  MATTER  AND  LIFE. 

Third  Edition,  very  much  enlarged.     Nearly  350  pages.     Sixteen  Colored 

Plates.   Part  1.  DissE.vnEKT.  Part  u.   Ur-MciNSTRATivE.    Part  in.  Suggestive. 

One  volume.  Price  $5.00 

LIFE   THEORIES;    Their  Influence   upon  Religious   Thought. 

Six  Colored  Plates.  Price  $2,00 

ONE  HUNDRED  URINARY  DEPOSITS, 

On  two  sheets,  for  the  Hospital,  Laboraiorv',  or  .Surgery.  Each  Sheet  |r.oo,  or 
on  Rollers,  Price  1 1.2  5 

BERNAY,  CHEMISTRY. 

Notes  for  Students  in  Chemistry.  Compiled  from  Fowue's  and  other  manaals. 
By  Ai^BERT  J.  BuKNAV.  PH.D.     Sixth  Edition,     lamo.  Price  ft.SS 

BENTLEY'S  STUDENTS*  BOTANY. 

The  Students'  Guide  to  Structural  and  Phvsiological  Botany,  Bv  PxOFESSOR 
Robert  Be»*tley.     Illustrated  by  nearly  500  Wood  Engravings.  ' 

/n  Pttparatiom. 


L 


8 


P,  BLAKISTON,  SON  ^  CO:S 


BEASLEY.  THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS, 

Containing  over  3100  Prescriptions,  collected  from  the  Prjtctice  of  the  moti 
Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons — English,  French  and  An>^ri.-Tn  ^  Com- 
pendious History  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  Lists  of  the  Dosl  kal  ojid 
Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases  and  .._.cs.  Bjr 
Henry  Bbasley.    Sixth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.                    Price  $t.^% 

BY    SAME  AliTHOR. 

THE  DRUGGIST  S  GENERAL  RECEIPT-BOOK. 

Comprising  a  copious  Veterinary  Formulary;  numerous  Recipes  in  PiUeiit 
and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists*  Nostrums,  etc.;  Perfumery  and  Cos* 
metics;  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments;  Trade  Chcm'  rtt- 

tific  Processes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables.    Eighth  Edition  -.35 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Pharmacopoeias. 

Comprising  Standard  and  Approved  Formulae  for  the  Preparations  and  Com- 
pounds  Employed   in    Medical   Practice.      Tenth   Edition.     511    pp.      t8mo. 

Pncc  S2.25 
BENTLEY  AND  TRIMEN'S  MEDICINAL  PLANTS- 

A  New  Illustrated  Work,  containing  full  botanical  descriptions,  with  an  account 
of  the  properties  and  usesof  the  principal  plants  cmployecf  in  medicine,  espcciAl 
attention  being  paid  to  those  which  are  omcinal  in  the  British  and  United  State:^ 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  plants  which  supply  food  and  substances  required  by  U»c 
sick  and  convalescent  are  also  included.  By  R.  Bextley,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of 
Botany,  King's  College,  London,  and  H,  Trimen,  m.b.,  f.h.s..  Department  of 
Botany,  British  Museum.  Each  species  illustrated  by  a  colored  plate  dram^ 
from  nature.     In*Forty-two  parts.    Eight  colored  plates  in  each  part. 

Price  ^^2  each,  or  handsomely  bound  in  4  volumes,  Half  Morocco^  i90wOO 

**  It  would  be  irapn^.^sljlc  to  eniixncfate  *lt  the  new 
plants  that  ar-  letl.     The  retull  vk  a  Vfork 

which,  from  .  v,  is  a  credit  iothe  icicntihc 

literature  of  tL.    _^  nd^n  L^Ki€t. 

*'  It  U  an  indUpctuAble  work  of  reference  tO' every  one 
intercsi<ed  iajpl^niiaceutical  Bob^iiy." — Londtm  i'htkr^ 
macetitical  yctimal. 


**  Thit  work  may  b<  recorRiuended  m  a 

one   to  druffpi^t*.  and  ail  «ht<  dcurv   li>  be   _  

with   the   ikitmy  oi  Mcdidn^l  PUuta/'-'-^'^-ivgruii' 


**  The  wort  when  corripictff  {U    U    now   a 
wiU  tHKChcfncnt  v^liittUecoinpcBd  u(  Medical    _  . 
ever  pabUshckl/* — Bt^tt<fm  J^ttnmt  n^/ Ci^timittry, 


BRUBAKER,  PHYSIOLOGY. 


A  Coinpend  of  Physiology  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  aJid  Phf* 
sicians.     '*  No,  4,  ? Quiz-Compend  Series? '     izmo.  Cloth,  I*rice  f  1.00 


sicians. 

*'  Dt.  Bmbakcr  d«ervc5  the  hearty  thank*  of  medical  smdentat  for  hi*  ' 
armnged  the  futuli^metiial  and  pracucal  principles  of  ihe  «dence  ia  a  p 
Riatinei .     1  have   aJready  introduced   the  work   to  v^'f  cla»»/^ — Mtmrtc^  JV. 

BYFORD.     DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     New  Re%i5cd  Edition, 

The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  as  applied  to  the  Disea^r*  of  W<?mc«- 
By  W,  H,  BvFORD,  a.m.,  m.d,,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  '  Xo- 

men  and  Children,  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College.     Tlv  c<i 

and  Enlarged,  much  of  it  rew^rittcn,   with  numerous  adaii 


Price,  in  Cloth  15.00 ;  V 


"The  irc3iii»e  is  a*  complete  a  one  aa  iJic  preaent  •'T?, 

atatc  of  our  science  will  admit  of  bving  written.     We    '    er  in  •. 
tomotctid  it  tv  the  diligent  »tudy  of  every  pnACcitioner    1    w^>t\i 
and  «tudcnt.  aa  a  worf  cslcuUtcd  m  inculcate  aound    I    t 
pniiciplet    and    lead    to    enlightened   prai:tJce.^^V>»« 


miKitf^    .Mtf.lUAf    C»<*M 


BY    SAME  AirTHOR. 

ON  THE  UTERUS.    The  Chronic  Inflammation  and  Displace* 
ment  of  the  Unimpregnated  Uterus. 

An  Enlarged  Edition,  with  lUuslrations.     8vo*  Plic«  ft.|0  j 

"A  (Qod  book  from  a  gocKl  m-jkn" —Amtruitn  ^amirtMi  Mtdital  Stinttr, 

*'  h  (1  a  »cn«ibie.  prmctkal  work,  and  cannot  tail  to  be  read  with  tmereat  ao4  pfoit  **— a#«f4Mr  Mhdkmt  smd 


BRAUNE,  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY- 

An  Atlas  of  Topographical  Anatomy,  Thirty-four  Full-page  Plates,  Photo- 
graphed on  Stone,  from  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies,  with  many  other  illus- 
trations. By  WiLHELM  Braune,  Professorof  Anatomy  at  Leipzig.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Edward  Bellamy^  f.k.cs..  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  London.     Quarto.     Price,  Cloth,    $8.00;   Half  Morocco,  1 10.00 

"Aft  ft  whole  the  work  caninot  fikil  to  meet  with  a  hmrty  rtc«pticm  by  every  pro^reiiiirr  student  of  the  humaxi 
hody.  To  the  fuffeon  U  ui  a  cotttiibutioii  to  the  *tudy  01  lopOgraphicaJ  anaiomy  which  ticcd^  to  be  known  uy  be 
properly  spprecUc^  To  •odl  pmcCilioQ«r»  who  mide  in  Lu««  dtiea.  where  Anftiomy  can  be  viudied  u|t">*^  the 
mlaver,  i(  will  *Sbrd  a  vftluable  aid,  while  to  thoAe  who  »rc  without  »uch  mcjuu  of  study  it  k  an  aJiaost  incUa- 
icoMble  addition  to  a  woritiog  Library/*— A<rw  Y^rk  M4dict^  Rn^rd. 
*'  We  commend  the  book  mo*t  Heartily  to  the  PTofesiion  "— .4*wrrfV:*wi  Jjuriml  ^MMkid  Scunct, 

BUCKNILL  AND  TUKE  ON  INSANITY. 

A  Manual  of  Pyschological  Medicine;  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  the 
Nosolog^y,  CEliology.  Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology  (including 
morbid  Histology),  and  Treatment  of  lnsanit>'.  By  John  Charles  Buck  kill, 
M.D.,  F.R.S..  and  Daniel  Hack  Tuke.  m.d,,  p.r.c.p.  Fourth  Edition,  much 
enlarged,  with  twelve  lithographic  plates,  and  numerous  illustrations.     Octavo. 

Price  $8.00 

*'  We  have  read  na  book  In  any  laafuaft,  and  eertainjy  nooe  in  Eogti&h,  which  ought  to  he  pafeiraJ  to   thia 
for  a  teat  book,  by  those  who  wish  to  make  a  tborou^  study  of  the  subject.— ikdSnd^wr^ A  Mtd»emi  Jmww^, 
•*  We  can  heartily  coram ead  the  wo^.^Amtrifan  y»mnmi  of  immmiy, 

BURDETT,  HOSPITALS. 

Pay  Hospitals  and  Paying  Wards  throughout  the  World.  Facts  in  support 
of  a  reairangement  of  the  system  of  Medical  Relief.  By  Henry  C.  Bitrdett. 
8vo,  Price  #2.2$ 

**  lir.  Butdett  diipUyi  and  disaas«s  the  whole  sdwvkc  of  Huepilal  agcoamodariott  witii  a  comprch^ksivo 
T"  f         ndinf^  of  it*  niiture  and  extent. — AimtricAm  JHradstiatur , 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

General,  Fever,  and  Convalescent:  their  Progress.  Management,  and  Work* 

Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  much  Enlarged,  with  many  Plans  and  lUustra- 

f       t)ons«     Crown  8vo,  Price  14.^ 

CofTTwrrs,— Cka».— J,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Coftage  Hospital  Sy^ten,  a.  Comparailve  Succcm  of 
Tfvatiueiii  in  targe  and  small  Hospitals,  y  Fiiiaticc.  4,  Cottag«  Hospital  Coosiruction  and  Siaiutarf  AnaQge- 
msnU.  ).  The  Medical  and  Nurtlog  Departments.  6.  I>omcstic  Supervtsion  aiid  Gcncnl  MaBaffcaieiit,  y. 
Cottage  Hospital  Appliances  and  Plttingi.  9.  Cottage  Fever  Hotpitak.  9,  Midwifery  in  CoCU|gfiHotpilak>  10. 
RafnuiicffaiiTe  Paying  fatieits.  it.  CotivaJaccnt  Cottagiet.  ta.  Cottage  Hoapitab  ia  Aaoica.  13.  MortHk 
w^m.  14,  A  more  Detailed  Account  of  cmalii  Cottaft  Hocpitals,  with  Plans  and  £te«atkiis.  ts-  Selected  aad 
Modal  Plana  crltidsad  and  compared,  with  a  detailad  deiCfiptioD  of  various  Hospiob.  16.  PecolaarltSes  and 
Special  reantrm  ia  th«  Working  of  Cottage  Hoapilali.  WIft  m  ApfftJJa  cionttliii^g  omcb  itithlhTil  and  UMftd 
iaformaUio«. 

'*  Mr.  BardetlS  >  <•  a  mu«  of  inlonnatiofi,  stalialleal,  Imnndal,  nii^liecXitTal,  and  hfi^eaic, which  haa 

■kaady  provad  of  ^l  utility  to  those  intereitad  In  MClsve  Hcwphals,  and  we  can  oaaidaiUy  recoim- 

■feOid  ihU  seoMHl  '  ^  :  who  arc  tn  search  of  the  kind  of  tafcmatioo  which  it  contalna."— Z<a<K»f. 

BUZZARD,  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
M.D.     Illustrated.     Octavo. 


By  Tmos.  Buzzard, 
Price  ^s*oo 

CARPENTER,  THE  MICROSCOPE.     Sixth  Edition. 

The   Microscope  and  iu   Revelations.      By  W,  B.  Carpenter,  m.d..  F;R.s. 
Sixth  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  over  500  Illustrations.     Price  f  $.$0 


**  Not  onl^  the  soadeol  of  mcdtctite,  but  amatenn, 
and  others  inteicsacd  in  the  study  of  natural  hisiory, 
will  find  thia  vohune  oo«  of  grant  i 
Srm  y^rk  MtMtmi  fmrmmr 

"  It  is  by  iu*  the  iMat  complete  i 
now  accculfale  to  the  student/*^ 7%#  Tttkmatd^i 


**Am  a  text  book  of  Microaoopy  in  lis  spodat  reUtion 
to  aaXural  history  and  genetal  sdcnec.  the  work  be(w« 
m  amndi  COwiBsaedly  Itat.  and  k  al»ne  twffkient  x>Tt 
•upply  tW  Wills  of  iha  ordtnnry  attidcai  **^Amtrtt*m 


I  tllK  1 


"  Dr.  Carter  i*  favorably  known  a*  m  Lfifidon  ptkyiktciAn  oTlrtniins  vod  citpcritnct.  «nd  a  clot  vntrr 
•ini«  to  give  a  judicial  cpitonKof  pmcucal  mcdtcitie,  atnci  thU  U  a  iiml«pr«peitied  bo0«:.**'-^/1i4^!iuiV^)NbiM 


CARTER^  EYESIGHT.     Hew  Edition  oow  ready. 

Eyesight,  Good  and  Bad.  A  TrcAUse  on  the  Exercise  and  tVescr^'aKlion  of 
Vision.  By  Robert  Brudekell  Carter,  f.r.cis.  Second  Edition,  with  ^ 
IlJuslrations,  Test  Types,  etc.     12010*  Pfrice.  ClotJi,  f  1.15 

"  [i  U  «rriu«{i  ID  a  lucid  and  stcr«<^ble  «tyl«,  conv^yinK  »»  easily  C»i»prtbea»(lil«  •mouai of  iKc  *tn»aiM«  9t 
the  «-ve  and  the  function  of  vision  xnd  ifive*  a  docfipcioo  of  the  ttfiadpal  anonjJks  «f  tli«  ' 
ffme  inculcattn^  iuch  salutary  advice  as  may  be  boieficial  for  die  preacrmboo  iif  a^gykL" 
Ttmfi  and  GAMetU. 

"  There  if  much  whvlciome  advice  |dven  ua  llie  *  Care  uf  the  Ey»  In  li^incy  and  < 
account.  If  no  other,  the  book  should  De  id  the  haoda  of  every  pnrefit  and  Hemihcr'*' 

CARTER,  PRACTICE  OF   MEDICINE, 

Elements  of  Practical  Medicine,     By  Alfred  H,  Carter,  M.O,, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Physician  to  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital. Birmingham,  etc.     Crown  8vo.  '  IVke  $>oo 

"  The  object  of  thf»  volume  it  lo  provide  the  »iudei}|  with  a  fencral  Introduction  to  tile  Htidy  of  Me4lcittc« 
and  to  bring  the  es&eotiali  of  the  subject,  «o  (kr  a$  required  for  the  orditsary  mcdioU  quali&catiani,  WMhin  tl»c 
Ijrup  of  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  teistuc  to  read  the  largex-  and  taore  elaborate  ivorka  om  f*»acticc-**— - 

He 

_    omeof  Dtuctical  mcdtcitie.  and  thU  U  n  well^DreoAred  hook***—'/%tIt»d£M<kM  Jk 
caI  and  Sttrgkitl  Ef^Qrter. 

CULLINGWORTH,  ON  NURSING.     Illustrated 

A  Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical.  By  CHAHLirs^  I.  CtlXJSG- 
WORTH,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Sl  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester,  Ec^land.  With 
eighteen  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Ootli«  fixsD 

CAZEAUX'S  GREAT  OBSTETRICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise,  including  tlie  Discii.>c*>  of  Prcirnancy 
and  Parturition.     By  P.  Cazeal'X,  Adjunct  Pn»fei>sor  in  the  Facuh  ii. 

cine  of  Paris,  etc.  etc.     Revised  and  Annotated  by  S.  Tarnier,  Fo  •- 

cal  Chief  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital.  etc.,  etc.  Sixth  American  from  the  h-  \  1  fh 
French  Edition.  Translated  by  Wm.  R.  BirLt,ocK.  M,D.  One  volume,  K  .,  .: 
Octavo,  over  iioo  pages,  with  Lithographic  and  175  other  lllustratronij  on 
Wood.  Price,  Cloth,  56.00;  Leather,  f 7^00 

M,  Cazeaux's  great  work  on  Obstetrics  has  become  classical  in  its  char^ictcr,  anii* 

almost  an  Encyclopaedia  in  its  fulness. .  Wntten  expressly  for  the  w^e  nf  <iit}d^nt^of 

medicine,  and  those  of  midwifery  especially,  its  tea^ ' 

presenting  a  condensed  summary  of  the  leading  princ 

of  the  obstetric  art,  and  such  clear,  practical  directii 

pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal  states,  as  have 

authoritative  practitioners,  and  confirmed  by  the  ^-^ 

ing  his  materials  from  the  writings  of  the  entire  1 

lesiing  their  correctness  and  value  by  his  own  dail,  .  .^.v,  > .. 

as  were  falsified  by  the  numerous  cases  brought  under  his  own  imn 

tion,  he  has  formed  out  of  them  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  a  system  mi 

which  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  clearest  and  most  simple  manner  pc>^ 

*'  I'Ke  edition  hcforc  us  is  one  of  unqueiiiooafaie  ex- 
cellenc-t.  Every  p._irtiOD  of  it  ha*  undcfijonta  thorouch 
revision^   and   n>j   Utite  modification  ;    while   copious 

and  ifnpurtant  adtia *  ii  iv*.    u,-,  n  i, .,„],■   ti>  nearly 

cvcr>' part  of  it.     I'  Histratcd 

hy  numerous  wood  ues,  and 

in  typ<Qgrapbical  ex. . ..-.    -  :_      :  able  oom 

).<anvon  with  other  work*  uf  the  »ane  cia»*."j^Mw'nNA*Bi 
Sftdkai  yomrnal. 

"  Tine  translation  i  *'  f*-  ^^  "  ":k  is  remarkably  w" 
done.     We  can  tk>  -  wurk  to  those  es; 

cially  iniercsicd  iri  eiicd,  and  can   tr:\ 

ciaJly  recommend    u-^-  -»...^.,v^ij   editiuo/' — Mfdu.**,      ..  *-*  .» 
Ttmfs  and  Gazette.  ]       «•  ^^ 

*'  Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  Is  now  Ihe  moat  i  of  our  , 
coinolcte  and  best  treatise  on   the  subject  in  the  Eng<      ur  |fracii(i<<i<er   a^  a  safe  gftidt^t 
lish  Unf\iage,**— ^w/fii/^  Mtdkttl  y^um^,  I  JMhW  J^mrmmi, 


It, 

Tie 
it 

1 1  rulr^. 


'*  It  Is  unquesticmal^U    i  i»v^rV 
lence,  rich  tn  inform 
than  any  le»l*book 

T^l'■    .iilK-.r  U^i     n,.,      .._.     .^     i_ 

V  *<iwiiMat  of  (■' 

rtt^t  and   aV 


vork  on  Ibis  aD 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARTERIS,  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  M.  Charteris,  m.d.,  Member 
of  Hospital  Staff  and  Professor  in  University  of  ulasgow.  With  Microscopic  and 
other  illustrations.  Price  I1.25 

'*  We  hare  not  often  met  with  a  book  which  can  be  so  confidently  recommended  to  phy»idani  «r  wun  hi  general 
practice . ' ' — Lamctt. 

"  The  style  in  which  it  i«  written  i«  clear  and  aatraetive.  The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  in  it.  It  can 
be  recommended  as  a  very  reliable,  handy  book,  well  adapted  for  ready  reference."— AVw  Remtdiet. 

CHAVASSE  ON  CHILDREN. 

The  Mental  Culture  and  Training  of  Children.    By  Pye  Hexuy  Chavasse. 

i2mo.  Price,  Paper  covers,  .50;  Cloth,  $1.00 

The  mental  culture  and  training  of  children  is  of  immense  importance.     Many 

children  are  so  wretchedly  trained,  or  rather  not  trained  at  all,  and  so  mismanaged, 

that  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  cannot  be  thrown  away,  even  upon  the  most 

careful. 

CLAY  ON  OBSTETRIC  SURGERY.    Third  Edition. 

A  complete  Hand-Book  of  Obstetric  Surgery,  with  Rules  for  every  Emergency 

.    and  Descriptions  of  the  more  difficult  as  well  as  the  every  day  operations.     By 

Charles  Clay,  m.d.,  with  numerous  Illustrations.     From  the  Third  London 

Edition.     i2mo.  Paper  Covers,  .75;  Cloth,  $1.25 

"  It  is  a  useftil  and  convenient  book  of  reference ;  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  of  value 
to  the  student  and  young  practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the  skilled  Obeutrician."— ^iw/ryVran  y^umal  ^  OhsUtrics. 

CLEVELAND,  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon,  containing  correct  Pronunciation  and  Defi- 
nition of  terms  used  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  By  C.  H.  Cleve- 
land, M.D.    Twenty-ninth  Edition.     i6mo. 

Price,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Tucks  with  Pocket,  |i.oo 
This  is  a  most  convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  and  contains  all  the  principal  words 
in  use,  together  with  rules  for  pronunciation,  abbreviations  used  in  prescriptions,  list 
of  poisons,  their  antidotes,  etc. 

COHEN,  INHALATION.     Enlarged  Edition. 

Inhalation,  its  Therapeutics  and  Practice,  including  a  Description  of  the  Ap- 
paratus Employed,  etc.  By  J.  Solis  Cohen,  m.d.  With  cases  and  Illustrations. 
A  New  Enlarged  Edition.     8vo.  Price  I2.50 

"  The  book  has  the  merit  of  conuining  much  information  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere."— JV.  V.  Mtdual 
"  One  of  the  best  treatises  we  have  seen  on  thb  %uh}tcl."—Medu»I  Timts  and  GuMttt*. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CROUP, 

In  its  Relation  to  Tracheotomy.    8vo.  Price  |i.oo 

CLARKE,  SURGERY. 

Outlines  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,  including  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Obscure  and  Urgent  Cases.  By  F.  LeGross  Clarke,  f.r.s. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.  Price  |2.oo 

COBBOLD,  PARASITES. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Entozoa  of  Man  and  Animals,  including  some  account  of 
the  Ectoroa.  By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold.  m.d..  f.r.s.  With  85  illustrations. 
8vo.  Price  ^5.00 


A  MANUAI. 

CotttAxnii^  miftdb  infonnasioD  of  a  practical  i 
Appfttaoes  iwHJ  ia  Mfrhawkal  Deatiscnr.     For 
Seoottd  Edtton,  «icb  Mo  lUaitniiaas.     li 


Ptiee  fi^ 


THE  DENTAL  STUDENT  S  NOTE-BOOK 
A  new  Editioii.     161110. 

CORMACK,  CLINICAL  STUDIES. 

lUnstiaia]  by  Cases  Obserrcd  m  Hospital  and  Mntt  P^adlce,     Bf 
Jcmx  Rose  Co&MACK^  vj>..  K.A.,  etc  fBiMMirfi  avvk.  M^pp*  Ptkc^jot 

COURTY»  THE  UTERUS,  OVARIES,  ETC. 

A  Fractical  Treacise  oa  Disuses  of  tbe  Uterus^  Ovaflei,  sad  F; 
Tabes*    Bj  P^taC  A.  Cocmnr.  of  Hoatpellicr.  Frmacc    TrmaUMed 
Third  EdidcMi  hf  bis  papil  and  assstanl,  Ag»£S  McI  .narK^  M.Dk.«  KJ 
WHb  a  PrefKc  dt  J.  ILLTTttEws  DrmiAx.  m,dl,  ll 
c^aa  10  Saiaft  Barodoaiew^s  Hosoital,  LcmmIiku    \ 
VoL.  Sto.    Pike^ia  Haadsome  dotb,  S&oo;  FoD  >c;c^^«   i^j^swA  J 
OUTLiXCE  OF  COITTEKTS. 

»l>CTjui^    r^^ifinMl  DMqiu>;  Cfcw^  «r  ^mstee.  Jbiiii  5^b     i^ii  Na 
Cyyt  of  t^  Owwy  Md  Cwiin  fHiie  Tn 

CURLING,  ON  THE  TESTIS. 

A  Praftical  Treatise  oa  %he  Dbeases  of  tbe  Tesds,  Spomatic  C« 
Scititam.  By  T.  H.  Cuklxiog,  m.d..  fjl^  Foaitb  Eiikkm,  Ealatf  ed 
lasiraied.    Svo.  Mck  j 


COOPER'S  SURGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

A  thctkniarv  of  Practical  Stn^cr^'  and  £i»C3rcSopa!^  of  Sorfical 
By  Samitkl  Coofeil    Kcw  Ediiioa.  btmi^  dova  to  tb^ytMt  tl 
SAMtJO.  A.  Laxe,  p.iuos..  assiMrd  by  tranoits  aamcm  Soiguofta^     la 
vols.  Prior  fi 

COTTLE,  ON  THE  HAUL 

Tbe  Hair  in  Health  and  Disease*    By  E.  W*  CofTLl»  MJK    Autly 
aaies  af  the  late  George  Nayler.     iBiao. 

CORFIELD,   DWELLING  HOUSES. 

The  Sanitary  Cc>fisiruction  and  Ajrasenaeiil  oC  Dw^tik^  He 
H.  CoiLFtELD,  Mju,  M,D      EBlat|^  Editkifi.  milk  Flaai  aad  , 


I 


COUI.SON,  THE  BLADDER.     Sixth  Edition. 

Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland.  By  Waiter  J.  Coin-SOf*.  F.RX.S. 
Sixth  EdJtioii.     Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  22  £n^ravmgs«     8vo.      Price  $6.40 

GRIPPS.  THE  RECTUM. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum.  Its  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By,  W. 
Harrison  Ckipps,  f.r.cs.     Illustrated  by  Plates.    8vo.  Price  $2,40 

DAY  ON  CHILDREN.     Second  Edition.     Just  Ready. 

The  Diseases  of  Children.  A  Practical  and  Systematic  Treatise  for  Practi- 
tioners and  Students.  By  Wm.  H,  Dav,  m,d.  Second  Edition.  Rcv/ritten  and 
very  much  Enlarged    8vo.    752  pp.  Price.  Cloth,  SS-oo;  Sheep*  ^.00 

*'  Hcticvltiff  the  w^ork  well  a'^   ,       '  '  ■    '  ,    w^atiti  **  *^     ^   .'''*-     '       '    ,  ,  -     •  ,-,,j 

of  iHe  Studeni  an  well  a*  the  I  com-    >    «v, 

fneH'iJ  'n  tii  the  cUmc*  of  k  .  ^c/*~       n..;  .  / 

**  On  the  whole,  we  mti>l  confess  we  are  plcaued  with  and  the  ptulhor  t 

this  book  and  C4n  hearlily  rcc'jfnmertd  it— 4  recommrn*  &f  the  t«»lt    h- 

dAtlon  which  il  docs   iwt   Appear  to   need,  as   it   h^s  JSMtMU  M^diau  A«a  Mtr£j^,n  jttmriMf 
aljxatdy  reacheid  it*  tecoiid  tditiaa/'—Am^ricaM  ^^r* 

DAY  ON  HEADACHES.     Fourth  fedition. 

The  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Headaches,  Fourth  Edition,  Illus- 
trated.    By  Wm.  Henry  Day,  m.d.    Octavo. 

Paper  Covers,  75  cents;     Cloth,  |>.25 

SiMMAJtr  or  Com-KMTS. "Headache  from  Cervbnl  Attumts,  CerebnJ  HypenBiziia,Syinpathettc,  Conce*tive^ 
Dy«pe|^c  or  BiHouA  HeaLdachet,  Headache  from  PtetKora,  firooi  Eahaiuttcm.  from  Change  in  Cerebral  rinue, 
tram  AITcciioni  oC  the  {^eriavieuai,  Nervous  a»d  Nervo^Uypervmic  Headache,  Toaamic,  Rheuiaatlc,  Anhniic 
or  Gouty  Headache,  Neurals^c  Headache,  and  UeaiS«clt«»  ol  ChiUllwKMi«  Early  ai>d  Advaitc«d  Ltf«. 

*'  Well  worth  reading.    The  reiaarki  on  iKatmait  mim  vmy  tMiifblc.**— ##•/«•  Mttttcui  imti SMr£.  yjmrmti. 

DALBY,  ON  THE  EAR, 

The  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear.  By  W.  B.  Dalby.  m.d..  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  Aural  Surgery,  St.  George's  Hospital.     With  Illustrations.     i2mo. 

Price  51  JO 


'A  tale  and  readahte  introdaictioa  to  aiifal  turfery," 

th  a  very  r^adahte 
i  r  nuch  *<rvic«  in 


'  yamrnal. 


**Th€  lecture*  occupy  «<5  pag».  *r<  clearly  aod 
cioa»l»ely  written,  «outam  a  tiuaBerof  itood  lUuiiratioo«, 

and  are  well  worth  the  carefixt  ttudy  of  hoih  ttudeoi 
and  praciiiioner,  To  ftijri*t»  the  w^jfk  will  be  momt 
welcome  and  valuable."— 4^/ffj/ii/. 


Dr.  D«lby  ha*  pr< 
Utde  book*  which  U  d- 
the  tavinc  of  eart." — A 

DILLINGBERGER,     WOMEN     AND     CHILDREN'S     DIS- 
EASES. 

A  Hand-Book  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women  and  Chil- 
dren.   By  Dr.  Emil  DjLLiN'GaERGER.     i2mo.  Price  $1.50 

"  It  ia  a  mu^mm  imp^rvf.  The  ttyle  i*  »imple,  clear,  Iwcid,  and  free  from  theoretical  diftcuuioo.  No  one  will 
regret  ilia  hbuI  outlay  for  thi*  volujoe. — jftkkmipnd  ««</  LttuMviiU  Mtdict*!  yournuL 

DUNGLISON,  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

•  The  Practitioner's  Ready  Reference  Book,  a  Guide  in  Office  and  Bedside  Prac- 
tice; containing  Therapeutical  and  Practical  Hints,  Dietetic  Rules,  and  General 
Information.    By  Richard  J.  DuNOLisoK,  M.D.     Fourth  Edition.    8vo. 

Price  $3,50 

**  We  can  heartily  oommeod  thU  book  a«  one  that  I  "  The  demand  for  a  aeeoml  e&lion  «o  »ooa  after  tlha 
mnsc  prove  very  tiftefjl  lo  the  geftcra]  practitioner.*"^  ptlhlkati«n  of  th*  ftrat  vokime  iAvem%  thai  ihla  work  ia 
Tht  hfdkiU  Hirtrd.  \   apprvdaiad  by  ill*  profcllo*.  "—C^mad^  LmmH, 

DURKEE,  VENEREAL  DISEASES.     Sixth  Edition. 

Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis.  By  Silas  Durkee,  k  n  StTth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  with  Portrait  and  Eight  Colored  III'  8vo.     l  ^ 

"  We  mAft  finally*  recommend  Dr.  Durkee'i  book  u  cminenily  practical  ,  ftdl  ofeatc 

an4  wtunhy  of  betas  ^^op*  ttted  by  every  member  oCihe  ptofcMJoa,    A  Ule  numucr  oi  me  L^mdrnm  Mfificat  t  ii>t^t 
mmd  GitmttU  ako  tp«afc«  of  iha  book  in  tcr«a  of  the  higliat  approv«l."-*#.i««#ii  Msdkmi  mmd  Smw^mi  y^mwnml 
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FLOWER,  DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Diagrams   of  the  Nerves  of  the   Human    Body.      E>'  ihetr 

Divisions,  and  Connections,  with  their  Distribubon  to  the  v  ii'ron 

Cutaneous  Surface,  and  to  all  the  Muscles.     By  William  H.  \ 
F.K.s.,   Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  C 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,    Third  Edition,  thorougbiy  i 
With  six  Large  Folio  Maps,  or  Diagrams.     Royal  Quarto,  l4ire  $y$ 

'*  Admirably  airknged,  and  will  be  of  incjiJcttl&ble  ttiil  to  the  fttuleiit  of  umutmy.    Eadi  of  dui  Wge 
beautiful  pbtc*  u  accompanied  with  eapUnatory  xtxt  '*—N.  Y  M*dkml  Record, 

"  The  nerves  and  gangliA  are  dcfirly  reprc»enied .     llie  impiresfionB  are  wcJl  made,  mod  lio  dkmte  tllc  < 
will  prove  iis«?ful/' — MfdiciU  arnii  SmrfUat  R*J^ri*r. 

FLAGG,  PLASTIC  FILLING. 

Plastics  and  Plastic  Filling ;  As  Pertaining  to  the  Filling  of  all  Cariijcs  ot  De-1 
cay  in  Teeth  below  Medium  in  Structure,  and  to  Diflficult  ;i"  ^    i.^-^^.^j; 
Cavities  in  Teeth  of  all  Grades  of  Structure.     With  some  be  ii 

Illustrations.     By  J.  Foster  Flagg,  d.d.s..  Professor  of  Dent**  •  ^^^^^^^ 
Therapeutics  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College.    Octavo*  Price 

FOX,  WATER,  AIR  AND  FOOD. 

Saniury  Examinations  of  Water,  Air  and  Food. 
M.D.     94  Engravings.     8vo. 

FOSTER,  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  Clinical  Medicine. 
Illustrated »    8  vol 


By  ConNEUUS  B.  Fc 
Prke  j 


By  Balthazar  Foster*  mj 
Price  $3 

"  It  it  (he  record  of  beocai  «oHl,  inch  m  VH.  r« 

nuy  be  proud  of :  wc  can  recivnmeiid  U  to  itwfr  n 
It  mny  be  read  with  proAr  »nd  »4fnaHM^  bv  1 
ticioner  and  MUk^txA  ^''MMmlmrgk  JtMkmi  j 


"  No  one  can  penij^  the  thoucHtful  conraeiits  of  cnar 
author  upon  every  subject  he  considen,  without  IbttUaff 
himself  a  wiier  man  w  hit  palu/'^^JV.   K.  Mift^ikmi 

FOX.  ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Complete  in  Eighteen  Parts,  each  containing  FourChromo-Lithn<mn>ilr  PUtes, 
with  Descriptive  Text  and  Notes  upon  Treatment.  In  all  72  Ur  1  Plates. 

By  Tilbury  Fox,  m.d..f.rx.p.,  Physician  to  the  Department  1  i>iseases 

in  University  College  Hospital.     Folio  Siie. 

Price  Jf.oo  each,  or  complete,  bound  in  cloth.  I^OwOO 
No  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases  has  been  issued  in  this  country  for  many  year^,  and  no 
complete  work  of  the  kind  is  now  procurable  by  the  Profession.  This  one,  brooiglii 
out  under  the  editorial  supervision  and  care  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  (the  most  distlti- 
guished  writer  on  Cutaneous  Medicine  now  in  the  English  language),  is  partly  based 
upon  the  classical  work  of  Willan  and  Bateman  (now  entirely  out  of  print),  but 
pletely  remodeled,  so  as  to  represent  fully  the  Dermatology  of  the  preseot  day. 

"  Pielciejice  wiU  be  given  to  thi»  work  over  Hebr^  ;   n^  t  *[m[>Sv  .  hrwtvtr.  I«ecau5?  a 
by  reason  of  ihe  nisinner  of  itt  cxt^cutiop,  the  r 
.     .     ,     The  letter-pres5  Is  entirely  new.     In   i 
dence»  tince  it  b  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Tilbur>^  ]  ^ 


FRANKLAND,  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

Water  Analysis,  For  Sanitary  Purposes,  with  Hints  for  the  Interpretation  of 
Results.     By  E,  Frankland,  m.d..  f,r,s.     Illustrated,     lamo.  Price  |ii.oo 


*'71)e  author's  worldwide  reputation  will  c^namefid 
Ihtft  manuaJ  to  all  «Anitarians,  and  they  wiU  not  be  dls* 
«ppojated  ifi  finding  all  the  easentiaU  of  the  ImfMMtftitt 
tubject  of  which  it  treati.'*^?^  Samttartam, 


''The  work  is  one  which  phyK4ri»i»  praetldm;  ia 
the  country  «rMl  in   vUUge»  aiv4  towiw  rm^ie  Siom  ^ 
inedkml  centra  ouukotftAbrtf  t«  be  wiilHML 


CHEMISTRY. 


BY  SAME  AtTTBOa. 


How  to  Teach  Chemistry:  being  Six  Lectures  to  Sck&oe  Teachifi. 
by  G.  George  Chaloner,  f.c.s.    Illustrated,     timo,  Pnce  $t'Hj 
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GILLIAM'S  PATHOLOGY.     Illustrated. 

The  Essentials  of  Pathology ;  a  Handbook  for  Students.  By  I). Tod  Gilliam. 
M.D..  Professor  of  Physiolo^-,  formerly  Professor  of  Patliology,  Starling  Medical 
College,  Columbus,  O.    With  47  Illustrations,    iimo.  Cloth,  |2.oo 

GALLABIN,  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  A.  Lewis  Gallabin.  m.a., 
M.D..  F.R.c.P.     Illustrated  with  63  Engravings.     i2mo.  Price  $1.25 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

For  Students  and  Practitioners.     Illustrated.  /«  Press. 

%♦  Prof.  Gallabin  is  Obstetric  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  and  occupies 
the  chair  of  Midwifcr>'  in  that  Institution.  His  work  in  this  department  has  been 
noted  for  its  perfection  and  practical  character. 

GROSS,  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  HUNTER.  -"^ns,  F- 

iohn  Hunter  and  His  Pupils.     By  S.  D.  Gross,  m.d.,  Prr^cntial  r^ 
crson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.    With  a  bcaut*^***^^™*'^' 
Portrait  of  the  Author  in  his  Study.    A  Handsoi»»  itesftor  of  Surgery  in 

Beveled  Cloth.  ^  riON-»iully  executed  full  length 

"  It  is  refrahiag  to  read  the  stor>-  of  a  life  m  folly  devo«e»'  .  ,.  rv.e  OcUVO  volumc.  B^^'J^  *" 
Profc*v>r  GroM't  eothiniMin  for  his  subject,  which  led  him  » •»  '^"  PriCe  f  I  ■5*' 
tu  present  siic.  v'ariou'"  .       ...  , 

••  The  phototype  of  Sharp's  well-known  enfrarinc  off  »-  ^  •     ^  .•M  the  r«Mitr  wiU  r««auy  appf«t««' 

Ud  IbrnTa  lini^  and  handsome  frunii^piecJ.  ^'  ^'  ^  to  •€»«'»«••  •J^,  .VnuiTUly  »ntenaeU  for  an  e»wy  t« 

"  The  vulume  will  prove  an  ornament  to  the  stL-,,  e«.r*-  *>  *  ^**  w«        *  .      ._ 

best  and  noblest  in  a  noUe  profession   "^B.xton    may^   .    ^  .  Reynold*,  portrait  is  an  eKcellent  rrproduci.on. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAx^iv^*"'  --/ ^.rrr-/  >---*^ 
American  Medical  Bir  ..    ^y  same  author. 
Benjamin  Rush.    Lar^^  .~*7^*  «  .  •^  •., 

^  Hari£^  men.  ^i^j,  portrait  of  Di. 

'^^  ^HmDhv  of  the  Nineteenth  Ccntur> ,  wim  y 
GLISAN,  TEXT         ^^^o 
A  Text- Boo^  "**''' •"^** 
Professor  oi£^'^  p  MODERN  MIDWIFERY. 

of  the  Or*'''  ^„f  Modern  M  dw.fcry.     By  RoONJ^v  ol^^^^^  in  the  MedjcM 

octavo. /uari,Midwifer)-  and  Diseases  «<_  Women  ana  ^^^  President 

■""°"°4  of  Willamette  University.  ^S^^t  .;«  lUGstrations.    One  Volume. 

GILU.£p5?;o"niuV;  Medic.1  Society.    Jf^*  |„VlK  ~  ••  '"  ^**"  «-~ 


lOLDF      ,^,^,riirQTlON      Third  Edition. 

OON  INDIGESTION,      in  ^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

vHT,  ON  THE  BLADDER  *"? JJ'PS^tTfnVwiM: •  I«"i<1 

FnlarScd.  with^lew  Illustrations,     i^mo. 
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P,  BI^KISTON,  SON  &*  CO:S 


FLOWER,  DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Diagrams  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body,  Exhibiting  their 
Divisions^  and  Connections,  with  their  Distribution  to  the  variotis  Regions  oC 
Cuuneous  Surface,  and  to  all  the  Muscles.  By  Wiluam  H.  Fidwer,  F.Jt.c^,l 
F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Conservator  of  the! 
Museum  of  the  Ro);al  College  of  Surgeoni.  Third  Edition,  thorcmgbty  rcvtsed,! 
With  six  Large  Folio  Maps,  or  Diagrams,     Royal  Quarto.  Price  Ij^S^J 

"Admirably  arranscd,  skud  will  be  of  lncAlcu1&bl«  wd  fo  the  itudent  d[  xaaxomtf.  Eacb  of  thm  ! 
beautiful  pbtcs  is  &ccom|juiied  writh  cAploiutory  le^i,*'— ^.  y  Mt^kal  Rh^^4. 

**  The  nerves  andg^ngtia  are  dcarty  rcpnocnicd.  The  inipfe»*iattt  are  well  oude,  and  mo  doubt  llw 
will  prove  uicful.'*— Mf dual  and  Surgical  ^f/trrirr* 

FLAGG,  PLASTIC  FILLING. 

Plastics  and  Plastic  Filling;  As  Pertaining  to  the  Filling  of  all  Cavities  of 
cay  in  Teeth  below  Medium  in  Structure,  and  to  Diffioull  and    Inarressihli 
Cavities  in  Teeth  of  all  Grades  of  Structure.     With  some  hv 
Illustrations.     By  J.  Foster  Flagg.  d.d.s.,  Professor  of  Dent 
Therapeutics  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College,     Octavo.  Pnc«  #5^ 

FOX,  WATER,  AIR  AND  FOOD. 

Sanitary  Examinations  of  Water,   Air  and  Food 
M.D.     94  Engravings.     8vo. 

FOSTER,  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  Clinical  Medicine. 
Illustrated,     8vo. 

•*No  one  can  peruse  the  thoughtAU  comments  of  oor 


By  CcyRNELius  B,  Fox* 
Price  §4, 


author  upon  every  lubjlecthc  considen/wtthout  Ibeliiig 
himself  a  wiser  man  Cot  his  pains/'— ^.  K  Mti^M 


By  Balthazar  Foster,  m.dw 
Price  i^joa 

"  It  is  (hr  nconl  af  hone«t  work,  luch  as  Dr.  F«i 
may  be  cxrottd  of^  wc  can  recnnnnend  iiio  ih«  iiniftjiaiuiij 
It  may  he  read  with  prnfir  Mid  iidviu»ia«e  Vy  iMult  pmt^ 
titicwer  And  ua4tBt.^£tim^mrrk  Mtdioai  frnt^^U, 


FOX»  ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES 

Complete  in  Eighteen  Parts,  each  containing  Four  Chromo-Lithographic  Plates, 
with  Descriptive  Text  and  Notes  upon  Treatment.  In  all  72  large  coloted  Plates^ 
By  Tilbury  Fox»  m.d..f.r.c.r,  Physician  to  the  Department  tor  Skin  Discasci 
in  University  College  Hospital.     Folio  Size. 

Price  1 1,00  each,  or  complete,  bound  in  cloth.  $20joo 
No  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases  has  been  issued  in  this  countr>^  for  many  years,  and  no 
complete  work  of  the  kind  is  now  procurable  by  the  Profession.  This  one,  brou^ttt 
out  under  the  editorial  supervision  and  care  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  (the  most  disda 
guished  writer  on  Cutaneous  Medicine  now  in  the  English  language),  is  partly  ba«ed 
upon  the  classical  work  of  Willan  and  Batcman  (now  entirely  out  of  print),  but  com- 
pletely remodeled,  so  as  to  represent  fully  the  Dermatology  of  the  present  day 

"  Preference  will  be  given  to  this  work  over  Hebra;  not  simply,  however,  because  it  Is  a  home  pfxxlucuoa^ IHI^ 
by  reason  of  the  manner  of  its  execution,  the  eitcellent  delineation  of  diaease,  and  the  nalianl  col^rinK  of  t^  ^biaa^! 

Tt-  t^. . :^  .1 I f_    .L_ . .r  ^v-  i_^^ ^i-_ t £«. ^_^.  1 t*    *    H       '^-        Z 


"  The  author's  world-wide  reputation  will  cc*minend 
ihls  mantial  to  all  satutAriaJtt.  and  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  fiodinK  «I(  ^  caaentiaU  of  the  iinporunl 
•ubject  of  which  tt  tf€mu"^I7k£  Samianam. 


.    .    .    The  letterpress  is  entirety  new.     In  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  the  mbacribar  Busy  lava  tihe  liillaat% 
deocc,  since  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox." — Brttuk  « W  Fmre^pm  MtdkihCkitmr^a/  JP«nvtP 

FRANKLAND,  WATER  ANALYSIS^ 

Water  Analysis,  For  Sanitary  Purposes,  with  Hints  for  the  Interpretation  < 
Results.     By  E.  Frankland,  m,d.,  f.r.s.     Illustrated,     lamo.  Price  |t,cxi ' 

"  ITie  work  is  one  whkh  pbyalciaoa  pnetUkm  m 
the  country  and   io   v(lUce»  iksd  CowMi  ptnoaa  MB  J 
medical  centres  cannot  aibtd  to  he  wkthotiL  •'—J 
MmdSmirgkai  Mi^wUr. 


CHEMISTRY. 


BY  SAKE  AUTHOR. 


How  to  Teach  Chemistry ;  being  Six  Lectures  to  bcicncc   ica<ncr«".     t,dil 
by  G.  George  Chaloner,  f,c,s.     Illustrated,     umo.  Price  ii*3S 


PUBLICA  TIONS, 


«S 


ELLIS,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  with  a  Formulary.  By  Ed- 
ward Ellis,  m.d.  Late  Physician  to  the  Victoria  Hospitol  for  Children. 
London.     Fourth  Edition  Enlarged.    Now  Ready.  Price  I3.00 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WHAT  EVERY  MOTHER  SHOULD  KNOW. 

i2mo.  Price  .75 

**  It  is  only  too  true  that  our  children  have  to  dodge  through  the  early  part  of  lUe  as  through  a  labyrinth.  We 
must  be  thankful  to  meet  with  such  a  sensible  guide  for  them  as  Dr.  EUis.   — /W/  Mall  GunttU, 

FLUCKIGER,  THE  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

The  Cinchona  Barks  Pharmacognostically  Considered.  By  Professor  Fried- 
rich  FlOckiger,  of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frederick  B.  Power,  ph.d,, 
formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  University  of  Wisconsin.  With  8 
Lithographic  Plates.     Royal  Octavo.  /n  Press. 

FENNER,  ON  VISION,  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

Vision ;  Its  Optical  Defects,  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles,  Defects  of  Accommo- 
dation, etc.     By  C.  S.  Fenner,  m.d.    With  Test  Types  and  74  Illustrations. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo. 


Price  13.50 


FEN^VICK,  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Oudines  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    With  Appropriate  Formulae  and  Illus- 
trations.   By  Samuel  Fenwick,  m.d.,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.   i2mo. 

Price  11.25 

"  This  little  work  displays  a  sound  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  its  subject  matter,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practice  of  medicine  possessed  by  but  few  writers,  and  should  have  been  elaborated  into  a  more 
comprehensive  work.    Of  all  the  hand-books  we  have  seen,  thb  is  certainly  one  of  the  ht%i."  ^Medical  Herald. 

"  It  is  an  eminoBtly  practical  little  treatise,  pervaded  with  much  common  sense,  and  will  doubtless  be  found 
useful, particularly  by  advanced  studenU."— ^m/«»  Mtdical  tmd  Surgical  Jpumal. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  STOMACH. 

'  Atrophy  of  the  Stomach  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Digest- 
ive Organs.    8vo.  Price  I3.20 


FOTHERGILL,  ON  THE  HEART.     Second  Edition. 

The  Heart  and  Its  Diseases.  With  Their  Treatment.  Including  the  Gouty 
Heart.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill,  m.d.,  Associate  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia.     Second  Edition,   Entirely   Re-written.     Octavo. 

Price  13.50 

"  To  many  an  earnest  student  it  will  prove  a  K^t  in 
darkness;  to  manv  a  practitioner  cast  down  with  a 
sense  of  his  powerlessness  to  cope  with  the  rout  and 
dcrooraiixation  of  Nature's  forces,  a  present  help  in 
time  of  txou\A€."^PAtladel/Aia  Medical  Times. 

"  The  work  throughout  is  a  masterpiece  of  sraphic, 
lucid  writing,  full  of  good,  sound  teaching,  wmch  will 
be  appreciated  alike  oy  tne  practitioner  and  the  stu* 
dcrkt.-^Stmdenls'  y<mmeU, 


**  It  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  work  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language."— A/Ir^iiro/  Press 
^  and  Circular. 

"  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  undoubtedly  that 
on  the  gouty  heart,  a  subject  which  Dr.  Fothergill  has 
specially  studied,  and  on  which  he  entertains  views 
^uch  as  are  likely^  we  think,  to  be  generally  accepted 
by  clinical  physicians,  although  they  have  not  bdbre 
been  stated,  so  for  as  we  are  aware,  with  the  same 
breadth  of  view  and  extended  illustration." — British 
Medical  JeumeU. 


FULTON,  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A    Text-Book  of   Physiology.    Bv   T. 
Medical  College,  Toronto.     Secona  £< 


Fulton,  m.d.,  Professor  at   Trinity 
dition.  Illustrated  and  Revised.    8vo. 

Price  ^00 
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P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  <S-  CO:S 


FLOWER,  DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Diagrams  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  Exhibiting  their  Oil^ 
Divisions,  and  Ccnnections,  with  their  Distribution  to  the  various  Regions  olm 
Cutaneous  Surface,  and  to  all  the  Muscles*  By  William  H,  FLUVfEU,  F^nxji*, 
F.R*S,,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
With  six  Large  Folio  Maps,  or  Diagrams.     Royal  Quarto.  Price  Ij^ja 

*' Admirably  armnigedj  »nd  will  be  of  mcJikul»ble  ftid  to  the  toidflnt  of  ^aiMomj,    Cidti  of  lb*  toim 
beautiful  pUttt  is  accampaAicd  with  cxplaiiatory  icxt/*^M  V,  MsdUtti  Rtiprd. 

"  The  nerve*  «ndc»n^IU  »re  clearly  rcpr«etned.     The  impreuions  are  well  madc»  «i»d  no  doubt  Hke 
will  prove  \xikV^'*—Mtdical  and  Surjpcal  Rtfvrter. 

FLAGG,  PLASTIC  FILLING. 

Plastics  and  Plastic  Filling;  As  Pertaining  to  the  Filling  of  all  Csvitie^ 
cay  in  Teeth  below  Medium  in  Structure,  and  to  Difficult  and    Inacci 
Cavities  in  Teeth  of  all  Grades  of  Structure.     With  some  beautifully  ex< 
Illustrations.     By  J,  Foster  Flagg,  d.d.s..  Professor  of  Dental  Palhiato^^ 
Therapeutics  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College.    Octavo.  Pric©  $3*OQ 

FOX»  WATER,  AIR  AND  FOOD. 

Sanitary  Examinations  of  Water,  Air  and  Food. 
M.D.     94  Engravings.     8vo, 

FOSTER,  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  Clinical  Medicine 
Illustrated.    Zyo\ 

No  one  can  pcru»c  the  thoughtful  comme«iU  of  our 


By  CORNeuos  B,  F0X4. 
Price 


author  upon  every  tubjecthe  coosid^rt,  without  feeling 
btmiclfa  wi»CT  Qt»o  for  his  pains, "*-jV.  K.  Mtdkai 
yommal. 


By  Balthazar  Ft>sTEii,  u.xk 
Price  $3^o« 

**  It  »  the  recofd  of  \amtak  worli,  mch  «•  Dr.  Wm 
nuky  be  proud  of;  wc  oui  rtoommmoA  it  to  the  m%lbMita^ 
it  may  be  n:Ad  with  profit  and  adv»oti|fie  tnr  liocH  pf»& 
iiuoner  and  ita^mm.—Sdim^it^gk  Mtdik^  Jf^mw^ 


FOX,  ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Complete  in  Eighteen  Parts,  each  containing  Four  Chromo-Lkhographic  Plates, 
with  Descriptive  Text  and  Notes  upon  Treatment.  In  all  72  large  coloied  Plates, 
By  Tilbury  Fox»  m.d.»f.r.c.p,,  Physician  to  the  Department  for  Skm  Disease* 
in  University  College  Hospital.     Folio  Size» 

Price  1 1.00  each,  or  complete,  bound  in  dotii,  fsoioo 
No  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases  has  been  issued  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  no 
complete  work  of  the  kind  is  now  procurable  by  the  Profession.  This  one*  brought 
out  under  the  editorial  supervision  and  care  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  (the  most  distin- 
guished writer  on  Cutaneous  Medicine  now  in  the  English  language),  is  partly  baued 
upon  the  classical  work  of  Willan  and  Bateman  {now  entirely  out  of  print),  but 
plctely  remodeled,  so  as  to  represent  fully  the  Dermatology  of  the  present  day. 

"  Prdcrrttce  will  be  given  to  thii  work  over  Hcbrx;  not  simply^  however,  becaaie  it  \%  «  honae  ptoiftiiebi 
t>y  reason  of  the  manner  ofit^  execution,  the  excellent  dcHneation  of  dt»e»»e;»  and  the  iutiir«la:)lofiiy|Qf  tlM 
.  .  ,  The  letler-prus  is  entirely  new.  In  the  acituracy  of  the  bitter  the  »ul«criber  may  have  the  fiiliaai 
dence,  since  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox." — British  nmd  FvFtifm  Aff4k^Chtrmrg%c^  H^^ifW. 

FRANKLAND»  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

Water  Analysis,  For  Sanitary  Purposes,  with  Hints  for  the  Interpretation  \ 
Results.    By  E.  Frankland.  m.d.,  f.r.s.    Illustrated,     iimo.  Price  fljoo 

"The  authors  world-wide  reputation  w'xW  commend 
thi«  m^Dual  to  aU  ftaxtitanaJis,  and  they  wiU  not  be  dlt- 
appointed  in  finding  all  the  essentials  of  the  important 
•ubject  of  which  it  trcat».'*-*7j|#iaMj/iarti«iv. 


The  work  i«  one  which  phyvtdAai  praetidai  la  i 
the  coijntry  and  in  viltagct  Mid  iDwna  fcaol*  ma  ^ 
medica]  centres  caaoot »lft»d  tt^  \m  ■ahoui  '*— , 


CHEMISTRY. 

How  to  Teach  Chemistry;  being  Six  Lectures  to  Science  Teachers. 
by  G.  George  Chalo:^er,  f.c.s.    Illustrated,     umo.  Price  1 


GILLIAM'S  PATHOLOGY.     Illustrated. 

The  Essentials  of  l^alhotogy ;  a  Handbook  for  Students,  By  D.TOD  GtLUAlf, 
M,D,,  Professor  of  Physiology,  formerly  Professor  of  Pithvlog>  *  SLirling  Medical 
College,  Columbus,  O.     With  47  IHustraiions.     I2mu.  Cloth,  f  2.00 

GALLABIN,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  A.  Lewis  Gallabik,  U.K., 
M.D.,  P.R.C.P.     Illustrated  with  63  Engravings,     limo.  Price  IKI5 

BY  SAME  Atrrnoii. 
A  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY, 

For  Sludcnls  and  Practitioners.     Illustrated.  /«  />Y5t> 

'<»♦  Prof.  Gallabio  is  Obstetric  Physkimn  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  and  occupies 
the  chair  of  Midwifery  in  that  Institution.  His  work  in  this  department  has  been 
jioted  for  its  perfection  and  practical  character. 

GROSS.  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  HUNTER. 

John  Hunter  and  H<s  Pupils.  By  S.  D.  Gross,  m.d..  Professor  of  Kurgerj'  in 
Jeftcrson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  With  a  beautifully  executed  full  length 
Portrait  of  the  Author  in  his  Study.  A  Handsome  Octavo  volume.  Hound  in 
Beveled  Cloth.  Price  I1.50 

"U  a  refrcfthiag  to  read  the  ttory  of  »  l\k  to  fully  devoted  to  seienc^And  Ui«  mdcr  wiQ  n*J^  %ppttn.lA%t 
Prmfm^or  C>ri>«t's  eothui.ljum  for  hU  lutijecl,  which  led  kiiro  to  c  4 tend  wh^t  was  oriBinAUy  intended  for  Att  ca«*)r  t« 
lU  present  «irr 

"THe  pliuki'  I  ^       ^4'^irilV*  <*fSif  Jo»hu«  Reynold'*  portr»h  !*  »in  e»;rdl*in  repfoducilnBo. 

mmd  k>m»  »  (> 

•'  Th«  iroliiii  iH<  «ti»dy  table,  where  it  will  be  a  consunt  incrntive  to  whatever  i* 

best  and  ooblcii  m  a  noUc  ^rKdiAxion/'—Iieitu,*  \Ud  mnd Smr^cAl  ^^rnal 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR* 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  MEN. 

American  Medical  Biography  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  portrait  of  Dr, 
Benjamin  Rush.     I^rge  8vo. 


GLISAN,  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MODERN  MIDWIFERY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Modem  Midwifery.  By  Rodney  Glisan,  m  d  .  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Midw»fcr>'  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  WilUmette  University,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Late  President 
of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society.  With  129  Illustrations.  One  Volume, 
octavo,  6«4  pp.  Price,  in  Cloth  I4.00 ;  in  Leather  $$^00 

GILL,  ON  INDIGESTION.     Third  Edition. 

Indigestion  ;  What  It  Is;  What  It  Leads  To;  and  a  New  Method  of  Treating 
It    By  John  Beadnell  Gill,  m.d.      Third  Edition,     timo.  |t*2S 

GANT,  ON  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE. 

Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland  and  Urethra,  mcluding  a  Practical 
View  of  Urinary  Diseases,  Deposits  and  Calculi.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  New  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Price  $3^00 

GIBBES,  STUDENT*S  PATHOLOGY. 

Practical  Histology  and  Patholog>\  By  HekeagE  Gibhes,  Mb.  umo. 
Cloth.  '  Priee|3.oo 

CiiAr  I,  latraductioo.  j  On  Preparing  Tismta  fi>r  EicasninAtioii.  3  Oft  CUUli^  &«Oio<W  4  OnStilMtBf 
$•  On  Ooubl«  StjOoing.  6.  On  Mouniinf  7.  M«chod  of  Obtainfof  AntttuI  Ti«awe>,  «K.  Pj»cU«al  BlftU»l0C3r, 
^*lhaliify,  McinoraiMU  »ad  Formubr. 

"  Tliii  ttjtccUeot  Uttle  woHt  U  udmiraMjr  adi^«ed  to  Aillltl  the  purpoM  f>r  which  U  hu  b«cii  viirccn.  ft  (« 
»Hort.  desr,  »iid  emtocntly  p««ctUsL  The  «afli«r  !•  cvid«iilly  m  *c<iMipl&flbc4  hkl«lof;i»l,  lad  li»  h«oh  <— tijri 
ihe  imprctt^Qfi  lltat  M  te  hmnA  upon  hi«  own  p«r»oMJ  evpanencr  "— 7^^  L*md*m  Mtdmmi  X9<wr4, 


HABERSHON,  ON  THE  STOMACH. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach — The  Varieties  of  Dyspepsia — Their  Dingnosis 
and  Treatment.  By  S,  O.  Habershon.  K.r>.,  f.RX.p*,  Senior  Physician  to,  and 
I-atc  Lecturer  on,  the  l^inciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.  Price  Si-^S 

"A*  »ti  «xpr«»^t}ort  of  tht  results  of  lonf  jwrsonal  ^«p4riHI«nc«  In  both  hospital  »nd  priv*lt  fmcticf«  oonvrvril 
in  «grecahle  iKcuigh  not  sdw^y*  penpicuou^  ^  '      cantribution  of  Dt,  Habcrshoo'i  ban  «prci«]  vsdue  vf  iu 

own,  4fid  i%  to  tikt  entitled  to  the  favorable  i  af  the  practitioner^  as  U  Jilready  testtlieid  by  a  detnand 

fof  a  third  edi t ion . "  —Amrruttn  ^iwr «« /  „r  .f^*9. 

HALE,  ON  CHILDREN, 

The  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.     A  book  for  Mothers, 
^         By  Mrs.  Amie  M.  Hale,  m.o>     Abounding  in  valuable  information  and  com- 
mon sense  advice.     New  EtiVv--  r'  f^dition.     i2mo.  Price  .75 

'*  We  «Ha11  u4e  our  influence  in  the  intfu  >  work  to  famtlie*  under  our  C»r«,  ftod  Wt  urfe  |K«  pro* 

lfc**ion  gcneraJly  to  follow  our  example.'*—  ;    _  iua^t ami  Sttrgiia/  Jourmai, 

HORWITZ,  COMPEND  OF  SURGERY. 

A  Compend  of  Surgery,  including  Minor  Surgery,  Amputations,  Fractures, 
Ligatures,  Dislocations,  Surgical  Diseases,  etc.,  with  Differential  Diiignosis  and 
Treatment     By  Orville  Horwitz,  b,s.,  m,d.,  with  Illustrations.  i2mo. 

Cloth,  Si.oo 

HARDWICKE,  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Medical  Education  and  Practice  in  All  Parts  of  the  World.  Containing 
Regulations  for  Graduation  at  the  Various  L*niversitie5  throughout  the  World. 
By  Hkrbeht  Ji^Kius  Hardwicke,  m.d.,  m.r.cp.    8vo.  Price  $3.00 

"Dr.  Hirdwicke'i  h^f'^  will   r,r.,v..  ^  vnlu^bte  ttnircr  of  inf^>r<T>^i'..,n   i, ,  rK.w«^  who  may  de«ire  to  know  the 
candition*  UP<^  which   - 
i«motei(t  corner*  of  iHt 
amniinr  of  labor  and  p-:  i ,.,....,.. . 


vnluJiblc  «HJrcr  of  in 
or  may  b«  piir^uc' 
ha*   been   ct^mpil'- 
pATl  of  it*  author  " 


may  d( 
tniry  i4  ine  world.  «v«n  (o  the 
*nd   mii&f   have  required  a  va*t 


HARLEY,  ON  THE  LIVER,     Illustrated. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  with  or  without  Jaundice,  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment. By  George  Harlev,  m.d.  Author  af  the  Urine  and  Its  Derangements. 
With  Colored  Plates  and  Numerous  [llustrations.     Royal  Octavo. 

Price,  Cloth,  j^S-oo;  Leather.  |6.oo. 

"The  whole  kubjcct-oiAtier  U  treated  in  a  aiiaierlyi 
manner,  and  the  work  i«  declined  t^  find  a  pUc»^ 
among   the   cU%%k%/'~>/W^#/  //#r,i.V,  J.*tMitt*iIU, 

A> 

"It  \%  the  outcome  of  a  mind  ih.^t  went  lo  U*  taak. 

amp*-  ' "  •   rih..,.r..      ii  j^  ij,^  pr»>duct  of  lottiij 

*hii.  ,     .     ,     We  must  cod 

teiK  c  statement,  hoping  th« 

fho-c  „M  .  ......  .i.w  ..  ..^  „.,ii  derive 44  much  benefit  o^ 

o(jrK|ve&  "—^V/u*    OH^mmi    Mi^k^i  ^md  Swi^tmiX 

HOLDEN,  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY.     Sixth  Edition. 

Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bone**,  with  Colored  Delineations  of  the  At- 
tachments of  the  Muscles.  The  General  and  Microscopical  Struaurc  of  Bone 
and  its  Development.    By  the  Author  and  A.  Doran,  f.r.cs..  with  Lithographie 


*'  ^  '*$Mi  rnntmHe,  and  m^ii 

|#^'  t  bavt  beta  laid  upoo  ouf 

blc  .        „  tiic,     ,     ,     In  eoncjiaaion, 

e  .-  .i,u..rM,|  ..^.,,>  [,,  i:  heartdy  Dr,  H«fky't 
e»treii.  ly  v  •,,!  ,  h  .  '—PAfU^^l/Aiit  Mtdkmi 
Itmtt 

**  n*e  work  u  far  in  iidv»nce,  in  od^inatl  and  prac- 
*ie^\  infnrroAtion,  of  any  treatise  tm  the  »tihjrct  wjih 
jrhich  we  i»re  iiO{tMtnteJ,  aoil  u  worth  m^ny  tiine>  Iti 
(•>«1   l«   any  phyticinn   trtraUfitf    hepatic   Iroublca."— ^ 


Plates,  etc.       By  Lither    H OLDEN, 
Edition,  careftilly  Revised. 


p.R.cs,      Niunerous 


Illustrations.      Sixth 
Price  f6,oo 


BY  SAME   AtrTHOR. 

ANATOMY, 

Manual  of  Dissections  of  the  Human  Body. 
170  Illustrations. 

LANDMARKS. 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical. 
Enlarged. 


Fourth  London  Edition.    With 
Price  15.  SO 


Third  London  Edition. 


Revised  and 
Priced*, 00 


**  Mr  Kolden  ia  the  happy  poaactaor  of  the  faculty  of  writtitf  Imerantaf  VOflli  wa  Anatomy.     A  t»ft  of  tlx  . 
lann  conaiaca  In  the  freqiiacat  references  to  pr^cticaJ  points,  and Ta  C^  caplaaalioa  «f  the  adraau^ 


al  dttaib  of  mucti»rta."^#»i<>n  M(fdiemi  mmd  Smrgkmi  ^nmf. 


t  adraataget  am*  ofe^OCia  I 


HEATHS  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

A  Course  of  Opcrahvc  Surgery,  consisltng  of  a  Series  of  Plains,  each  pUtc 
conummg  Numerous  Figures,  Drawn  from  Nature  by  the  Celebrated  Anatomi- 
cal Artist.  M.  L6veill6,  of  Paris.  Engraved  on  Steel  aod  Colored  by  Hand, 
under  his  immediate  superintendence,  with  Desrrintiv^  Text  of  Each  Operation 
By  Christopher  Heath.  f.r.g^.,  Surgeon  to  I  CoUcge  Hospital,  and 

Holme  rrofcssor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Univer^i  j,  Loadoo-     OneLar 

Quarto  Volume,  '  "  Price  |i4-a 

rhc  author  has  embodied  in  this  work  the  cxpcncacc  gained  by  him  dunn 
twinty  years  of  surgical  teaching.     It  comprises  all  the  operations  that  arc  requ 
in  ordinary  surgical  practice.     He  has  selected  for  illustration  and  description  tho 
methods  which  appear  to  give  the  best  results  in  practice,  referring  to  the  erro 
likely  to  occur  and  the  best  methods  of  avoiding  them. 


*  BV   SAME  AITHOR. 

THE  STUDENT  S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL 

i3mo. 


DIAGNOSIS. 

Price  #1.21 
'N  M  »  pnbdiad  >«irx«ock,  ic«cK«r  acM)  wriler,  ehaL  aaytliiaje  6%>m  hk*  pern  i 
•f  i«vi9wef*«  amd  wsredf  «ay  tMXke  faul  m/t  inr f  lawnf  of  Ae  ba  f 


A  MANUAL  OF   MINOR   SURGERY   AND   BANDAGING. 

Siath    Edition^   Revised    and   Enlarged.      With    115    Illustrations.       I3ma 

Price  $2J. 

*'TMb  excdkal  work  ftbooy  not  b*  tttwcd  &  *  llinor '  Suiseiy,  tml  it  retJfy  com^m  ai  tbe  sua  aa 
6t  Pncmedl  toffery,    W«  would  not  es^anf?  tt  Bit  aay  book  in  our  pnii(ifniliw.**^J<g#4#rw  Cfimc. 

HEATH'S  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY,     Fifth  London  Edition- 
Practical  Anatomy.     A  Manual  of  Difrseclions.     Fifth  London  Edrtion. 
Colored  Plates,  and  nearly  300  other  Itlustrations.    Just  Ready.  IMce  $5.00 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS- 

The  Jackson ian  Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  CoUeec  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
1867.     Second  Edition,  Revised*  with  over   15^^  llTustradons*     Octavo. 

Price  14*35 
HOOD,  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

A  Treatise  on  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and   the  Allied  Affections.     Their  Tr 
ment.  Complications,  and   Prevention.     By  Peter  Hood.  m.d.     Second  Edi-I 
lion.  Revised  and  Enlarged.     "With  some  Considerations  or*  Longcvjtv-  Octavixi 

**ricc  13. 

**  Tht  Ob%er¥AXiot»  oa  Trestment  are  ApeciaTly  to  be  cemmcaded.**'— In^«i6w  LsmtH. 

HOLDEN,  THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

The   Sphygmograph.     It*    Physioloi^ical   and  Pathological    Indications. 
Edgar  holder*  UJO.     Illustrated  by  Three   Hundred  Engravings  on  Wo«> 
8vo,  Price  $2 

HOLMES,  THE  LARYNGOSCOPE. 

A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Laryngoscope  in  General  Practice.     By  GoRDOK 
Houies,  m.d,.  Physician  to  the  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.     i2ino.     Price  $1x10 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

VOCAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Vocal   Physiology   and   Hygiene,    With   reference  to  the   Cultrration 

Preservation  of  the  Voice.     Illustrated,     fsmo.  Price! 

HOFF,  ON  HiEMATURIA, 

Hxmatuna  as  a  Symptom  of  the  Diseases  of  Uie  Gemlo-Urinary  Organs. 
O.  HOFF.  M.D.     Illustrated,     iiroo.  Price  .f% 


PUBLIC  A  TIONS. 


HUNTER,  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Various  kinds  of  Artificial 
Dentures,  with   Formulae,   Receipts,  etc.    By  Charles  Huntriu  o.d^.     loo 

Illustrations.     i2mo.  Price  1 1. 50 

"  li  i»  d>*  outcome  of  hit  own  experience  dt  »oine  twenty  ^[5$^%  ai  *  Mecbankal  Dcmin,  and  ConiaiM«  moreover, 
much  derived  fmm  practice  IcAowledge  of  other  def»ii»i».  The  value  of  tlw  bO(4i  i»  abo  amch  added  to  fay  lUiu.-^ 
(fatiom.     It  «rLU  be  very  tneful  to  the  Denial  Student,  and  to  all  MechanJcal  D^tfwta.'*— JL#n<^^  MfSeai  Tim** 

HUTCHINSON'S    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    CLINICAL   SUR- 
GERY,    First  Volume  Complete. 

Consisting  of  PUtes,  Photographs,  Woodcuts,  Diagrams,  etc.  Illustrating 
Surgical  Diseases,  Symptoms^  and  Accidents;  also  Operations  and  other 
Methods  of  Treatment.  With  Descriptive  Letter-press.  By  Jonathan  Hutch* 
INSON,  F,R.C»s.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Moor- 
Aelds  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Black- 
fi-iars.  In  Quarterly  Fasciculi.  Imperial  4to.  Volume  i.  (Ten  Fasciculi;  bound 
complete  in  itself.  Price  $25.00.  Pans  Eleven  to  Fifteen  of  Volume  2,  Now 
Ready.  Each,  I12.50 

HEWITT,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,    Fourth  Edition. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women.  Including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy,  Founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  at  St, 
Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School*  By  Grailv  Hewitt,  m.d.,  Lond.,  m,rx.p.. 
Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Disea9es 
of  Women  and  Children  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School;  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  etc.  The  Fourth  American 
Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  New  Illustrations.     Octavo. 

Price,  Paper,  $1.50:  Cloth,  12.50 

"  The  excellent  work  of  Dr,  Hci^iti  proentk — in  a 
form  well  adapted  to  conduct  the  student  to  a  knowleds* 
of  the  nh'T'j^c^  of  Women,  and  to  aisli»t  ihe  young 
prac^  1 1  -  ntudy  of  thc*e  dt>eak&es  at  the  bcdakw 

of  th  •  very  full  and  clear  einpoiuion  of  ifas 

view  1  by  the  tn,»*i  AUthoritailve  teacheri  a* 

to  their  pALhulayiical  trcatmenc  and  tlbeir  carreci  Dlltf* 


*'  Reader*  of  the  former  editioiu  will  not  re<julire  to 
be  told  that  the  addition*  now  made  arc  of  the  oighetl 
poiaibk  eJiccUcDc*."*— /fin«#jr  &nd  Cantff 

*'  It  I*  one  of  the  foo«t  useful  nU  conpn- 

hemlve  woria  upon  the  aubjecT  '*  laAfua^, 

»  frii«  guide  to  uur  student,  ano  io  meant  of 

relti^eeefbf  the  teacher. ''->iV.  V.  Midi  ai  Mttvrd. 


HAY,  SARCOMATOUS  TUMOR, 

History  of  a  Case  of  Recurring  Sarcomatous  Tumor  of  the  Orbit  in  a  Child. 
By  Thomas  Hay,  m.d.    Illustrated.    Paper.  Price  .50 

HEWSON,  EARTH  IN  SURGERY, 

Earth  as  a  Topical  Application  in  Surgery,  Being  a  Full  Exposition  of  its  Use 
in  Cases  Requiring  Topical  Applications,  By  Addinell  HEWiON,  M-O,  IlJus- 
traied,    8vo.  'Price  12,50 

HODGE,  ON  ABORTION. 

On- Foeticide  or  Criminal  Abortion.    By  Hugh  L,  Hodge,  m.d. 

Price,  Paper,  .30;  Cloth,  .50 
HODGE,  CASE-BOOK, 

Note-Book  for  Cases  of  Ovariaji  Tumors.  By  H.  Lennox  Hodge,  m.d.  With 
Diagrams.  Price,  Paper,  .50 

HIGGINS,  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Now  Ready. 

A  Hand- Book  of  Ophthalmic  Practice.  By  Charles  Higgiks,  prx.s. 
Ophthalmic  Assistant  Surgeon   at  Guy's  HospuaL     Second  Edition.      i6mo. 

Price  .50 

Cotmnm.— Sbctiok  i.  DtacKarge  £ro»  f3»e  Eye«,  li.  ImoleraaGe  «f  Lif^L  iii.  iMiIi  and  GbutflOia.  iv, 
OiMaMM  «f  Ike  Byctidft.  v.  Wawnag  ol  the  Eye.  vi.  Acutemaa  ol  Vialoa.  FWd  of  Viii«ii,  AftMikalMa  of  fte. 
fracxioo,  A^iguiatwm,  AcaMniBo4tlto»>  Fv«ahy«|Ma,  vtl.  Diattirbucc  «l  VkioQ,  U«  of  tlfte  Oplithaliiiokcope^ 
Koimal  aad  M«fbhd  AppCAiancea.    vtn<  Iigtufie^. 


"Wf  bavc  tmr«ly> 


1  fo  much  importaai  iAfurtnaUoii  coftdciiMd  ia  »«  abort  a  %pmt/%y—Am€9kmm  Mi<dimi 


p.  BLAKfSTON,  SONS*  CO:S 


HARRIS,  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY,    Tenth  Edition. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.  Tenth  Revised  Edition*  In  greas 
part  Rewritten,  Rearranged,  and  with  many  new  and  important  Illustrations. 
By  Chapin  a.  Harris,  m.d.,  d.d.s.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Avsten,  m.o..  Professor 
o\  Dental  Science  and  Mechanism  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dentil  Soi|ptry. 
With  nearly  400  Illustrations,     Royal  Octavo,    Price,  Cloth,  ^6.50 ;  Leather.  #7.50 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Harris'  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  in  all  its  parts, 
more  so  than  any  previous  edition.  So  great  have  been  the  advances  in  many 
branches  of  dentistr>'  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  rewrite  the  articles  or  sttbjects* 
and  this  has  been  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner  by  Professor  Austen,  for  many; 
years  an  associate  and  friend  of  Dr.  Harris,  assisted  by  Professor  Gorgas and  Thomas 
S.  Latimer,  M  J>.  The  publishers  feel  assured  that  it  will  now  be  found  the  most 
complete  text-book  for  tlie  student,  and  guide  for  the  practitioner  in  the  English 
language. 

BY    SAME  AtTTHOR. 


MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  DICTIONARY,     Fourth  Edition 

A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental  Surger>%  and  the  Collati 

Sciences.     Fourth  Edition,  Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.     By   Fekdin     _ 

J.  S*  GORGAS.  M.D.,  O.D.S.,  Pfofessor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  u\e  Baltimore  CoUegF. 

Price.  Cloth,  56  $0:  Leather.  I7.50 


etc.     Royal  Octavo. 


This  Dictionary,  having  passed  through  tkre€  editions,  and  been  f^r  some  time 
out  of  print,  has  been  again  carefully  revised  by  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.D.,  Dr*  Harrb* 
successor  as  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sargory, 
In  his  preface  to  this  new  edition,  the  editor  says  :— 

"  The  object  of  the  reviser  has  been  to  bring  the  book  thoroughly  up  to  the  pre** 
ent  requirements  of  the  profession,  the  Medical  portion  having  been  as  carefully  re- 
vised and  added  to  as  that  devoted  more  especially  to  Denial  Science,  while  a 
number  of  obsolete  terms  and  methods  have  been  omitted.  In  nearly  every  one  of 
the  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  of  the  former  edition  corrections  and  addi* 
tions  have  been  made,  and  many  new  processes,  terms  and  appliances  described^ 
some  of  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  work  published." 


HANDY,  ANATOMY. 

Text-Book,  of  Anatomy  and  Guide  to  Dissections. 
By  W.  R.  Handy,  m.d.    312  Illustrations. 

HILLIER,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

AClinicil  Treatise  on  die  Diseases  of  Children. 
8vo, 


For  the  Use  of  Scti< 

Price  $3^ 


Eideiii^PH 


By  Thomas  HuxxEit.  m.d. 
Pnc«  $ijQa 


Edited  by  EttAsmis 
Price  $ijo% 


HUFELAND,  LONG  LIFE. 

The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.     By  C.  W.  HUPELASD. 
Wilson,  m.d.     i2mo. 

*'  We  wish  all  doctors  and  all  their  intclli(ciit  clkfiU  would  r«ad  ic,  for  tiu*ly  its  yiniiil  voilld  b« 
with  pleasure  ftiid  hctt^^l/' -—Amtrican  PrvMctitiatur. 

"  it  certainly  should  be  in  the  tJbrarj  of  every  phy»idJUk."— JlSft^ii/  Bri^. 

HUNTER,  PORTRAIT  OF. 

Portrait  of  John  Hunter.  From  Sharp's  well-known  Engravingf :  a  copy  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  Portrait,  For  Framing.  Large  size,  9  x  ii  ;  sheet  16  x  20^ 
Price,  ia  the  Sheet,  sent  free  by  mail,  50  cents ;   or.  Handsotnely  Framed^ 

Pnce  ^joo 


HEADLAND,  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES.      Ninth  Editiom 

On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the   System.     By  F,  W.  Headland,  m.d. 

Ninth   American  Edition,  Revised  and  EnJai^ged.    $vo.  Price  I3.0C 

*  It  disfilayft  in  every  fM#c  Uie  eviJcncc  of  ^jluosivc  Vjiowk4Ke  And  of  sound  r«M>feiii(;  it  will  hm  ysdy  attkt  \ 
lliotc  who  *rc  ju»t  conuQ^fici 

to  pronmince  upoo  ikis  cftiay  km  been   lutly 


to  ihoK  who  are  juftt  conunencitu  their  itudie*^  and  lo  tkose  who  a.re  ciijisucecl  io  the  active  putvuils  of  pnh' 

"  The  very  favorabJe  opUiion    wWch  we  were  ftmoiM  the  fiisl  to  pronmmce  upoo  Ikis  «*Mir  h**  l>e 
coaAnncd  t^y  the  sefierai  voice  of  the  profe&iioo,  Aod  Ur.  HeadUiid  may  xiaw  be  eoojtnitubted  an  hikviAg 


i  A  ireatuc  which  luui  botA  weijched  in  the  b«uuice,  auod  found  worthy  of  bdr^  ri^oicd  with  cur 

HMNlical  wotk%"—LffndjH  LamH, 

JAMES,  SORE  THROAT. 

On  Sore  Throat,  Its  Nature,  Varieties  and  Treatment,  Indudinz  its  Con* 
nection  with  other  Diseases.  By  Pkosseh  James,  m.r.c.p.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Colored  Plates  and  Numerous  Wood-cuts.     i2mo. 

Price  ^i.25 

*'  We  can  confidently  recommend  his  ihertpeutk  lenjdtli^  •*  well  worthy  of  ^e  orcfiil  coraldoiitton  of  the 
Pfofmioo.  for  ihcy  *ei  fcitth  the  practice  of  *«  «ntKuaiijifttie  worker,  whose  «pecUI  e^icperlence  k&«  been  l*r|ct  »n<4 
liengthenea  "— ^r/r/iA  M*dk*ii  y^mrmaJt. 

"  The  pfnctkioDcr  whi>  buy«  Dr.  jmmm'  iMfvprctendinc  liifle  boolt  will  provide  him&elf  with  a  wite  *nd  pnciical 
cUnlcal  coaamenUry,  «nd  with  a  well  arrancea  dlgirnt  of  long  and  varied  experieoce. '*— It^M/Mrrii^fr  A**t?iV«' 

.  nV  SAME    AtrrHOR. 

LARYNGOSCOPY  AND  RHINOSCOPY. 

Including  the  Diaf^nosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose.  Third  Edition. 
With  Colored  Plates.     i8mo.  Price  fa.oo. 

'*  It  f  ITCS  in  a  nicdnct  Ibrm  the  approved  methods  of  ejiamituitiun  and  trcatmen  t  of  diacssei  of  the  nose,  throat, 
and  UrynK.    The  plan  purtued  ii  one  wcO  adapted  to  the  nceda  *A  the  general  practitioner/'— ^M^rrifrfiii  MfdicM 

JONES,  AURAL  ATLAS. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.     Being  a  Series  of  Colored  1 
Plates,  containing  62  Figures.     With  appropnate  Letter-press  and  Explanatory  ^ 
Text     By  H*  Mackaughton  Jones,  m.d.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and 
.Aural  Hospital.     4to.  Price  |4<oo. 

"  The  cases  ate  weU  celeclod,  the  drawii^a  scented  l^wm  Ufe.  highly  artiilie  and  veiy  coa*cknlkvu*»  attd  the 
commcntariec  indjicate  ^miiiaiity  with  the  sulgect  aad  g)oed  jud^ncat  ia  dealing  witii  M/'—Brtiiik  M*Jic*i 

BY  SAME   AUTHOa, 

AURAL  SURGERY. 

A  Practical  Hand*book  on  Aural  Surgery.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged,  wrlh  new  Wood  Engravings.     i2mo.     Cloth.       Price  ^275 

JONES,  SIEVEKING  AND  PAYNE,  PATHOLOGICAL  AN- 
ATOMY. 

A  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  C.  Handpield  Jones,  m.d.,  and 
Edward  H.  Sieveking.  m.d..  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  A  New  En- 
larged Edition,  Edited  by  T.  F.  Payne,  m.d.,  Lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas*  Hospital,     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Demi  8vo.     Price  ^S^SO. 

JONES,  ON  SIGHT  AND  HEARING. 

The  Defects  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Prevention.*  By 
T.  Whartcs  Jones,  m.d.     Second  Edition,     i6mo.  Price  .50* 

KIRBY,  ON  PHOSPHORUS.     Fifth  Edition. 

Phosphorus  as  a  Remedy  for  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  E.  A.  KiRBY,  m.d.     Fifth  Edition.     8vo.  Price  |lx»  | 


KOLLMEYER,  KEY  TO  CHEMISTRY. 

Chcmia  Coartata,  or  Key  to  Modern  Chemistry. 
With  Numerous  Tables,  Tests,  etc. 


By  A.  H.  KoU.MEYElt«  M.D. 
Price  12.35 


KIRKE,  PHYSIOLOGY.     Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A  Hand-book  of  Physiology.     By  Kirke.     Tenth   London  Edition.     By  W 
Morrant  Baker,  m.d.    420  Illustrations.     Nmi^  Rtady.  Price  %%,q^ 

"Thj*  ia  andonlKtdly  Iht  hcu  work  for  ttudcntj  on  Phyaiolaigy  zMVkik%**^Cmcim$uUi  M*d,  AVwe. 


KAN£»  THE  OPIUM,  MORPHINE  AND  SIMILAR  HABITS. 

Bruges  that  Enslave.     The  Opium,  Morphine,  Chloral.  HashiM:b  and  Sitiiilitr 
Habits.     By  H.  H.  Kane,  m-d.,  of  New  York*     With  lUttstntioiift*     l*rice  |k2S* 


**  It  coflHaJns  a  laree  unotint  of  Infonvucion  CJotlected  with  mitch  bbcrr  tful  tiiiiniinJ  la  a 

The  fdbject  oCthe  chloral  habit  has  not  bees  io««*ticai<d  hf  anj  one,  ire  bcUerr,  ae  cfeofomMy '*•  ^y  t^^- 
— Medkat  Rtc&rd. 

"  Ii  deserves  to  be  read  by  (bote  irho  feel  ao  interest  in  cthcouTMinf  «lie  me  cC  ihe^  if|in|,iiiwn  dn^pk  ^^m 
book  is  emhcit^hed  by  an  cacellent  phototype  freadspieoe  of  Laoccdn.  * — Amtrifm  Jfmrmti  ^flkmrmmrj 

*'  A  work  ofmore  than  oniinary  abUUy  and  cardTul  research,  ,  ,  ,  For  the  ^m  cliiie«  rouble  taiieeke  on 
the  use  of  chlatal  are  classified  and  published,  «  ,  .  and  it  is  shown  that  the  use  of  chloraj  i^m^^  m  atynr 
^'itm/Uu  ami  taJ^iJ  ruin  t^f  mind  and  bt>dy  than  cither  opium  or  nkorp|kiBe."-*Z'f  ^^^M^r"  Qmritar  ««tf  ^C^mbM^, 

KIDD,  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  Laws  of  Therapeutics ;  or,  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medidne.     Bv  J< 
KiDO,  M.D.     i2mo.    Cloth.  Pric«fi, 

**  Dr.  Kidd  acknowledges  Vmn  laws— rhat  ^ic<mtra*{a  c*-^tra*ttr  and  irmt/ia  simf/i!>uj;  but  thte  cum>  He  jp«^ 
in  his  chapter  on  urs  mtdku  ^how  thai,  like  a  *ccuible  practitioorr.  he  duo  ocit  atk^w  himrlf  falia«||y  in  Mhvw 
ekher  the  one  or  the  other,  bui  seeks  out  the  c^i^c  of  disease,  and  thca  by  raiiocMl  ODcasuf^s  lo  fcaiOBi  «  ^ 
cases  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  boiik/* — L^^ndtfrn  Pra^Ui^ntr. 

LANDIS,  A  COMPEND  OF  OBSTETRICS.    Illustrated, 

A  Compend  of  Obstetrics ;  especially  adapted  to  the  Use  rif  Sttrdrnti  nnd 
Physicians.     By  Henry  G.  Landis,  m.d..  Professor  of  Obstetr  ^C9 

of  Women  in  StarUng  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.     III.  .w^ 

Cloth.  Price  %\sx>\  interleaved  for  the  addition  uf  rsutcs,  ^\ji^ 


"'niftlri'-.  /iTrumte  Kitd  sdetitific  ;  the  rtrr 


the 


>^/.  Si 


**  Theqiieatioiu  are  well  cha*co,  the  answers  ctear. 
concise,  slid  well  up  \q  the  present  state  of  ot»s(etnca| 
Sidcnce.  It  will  be  a  haody  book  fur  reference  for 
pmctiiiotier  as  well  ju  student." — /ri^/.  E,  O,  F 
R^ler.  akiciie**  Mtdici^l  Cailrgv, 

"  I  have  uT>kcrvcd  ni>  SLatemcnt  to  the  correctness 
of  which  I  Could  take  exception.  There  ate  very  few 
practitioners  who  cannot  be  instructed  by  its  pemssL" 
—David  trarA,  JH.D..  If,  S.  Mtdkai  ColUrt^tf^m 
Yark. 

LEGG.  ON  THE  URINE. 

Practical  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Urine,  for  Practitioner  and  Student 
By  J.  WicKUAM  Legg,  h.d.     Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.     Illustrated.     i2nno. 

Price  .7  s 

This  little  work  ts  intended  to  supply  the  Physician  or  Student  with  a  concise  guide 

to  the  recognition  of  the  difTerent  characteristics  of  the  urine,  and  though  small  i.nd 

well  adapted  to  the  pocket,  contains,  probably,  everything  that  could  be  gleained 

firom  a  larger  work. 

LEARED.  IMPERFECT  DIGESTION. 

The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Imperfect  Digestion.  By  ARTHUR  LEAKED,  tl.D, 
The    7th    Edition,     Revised  and  Enlarged,     iimo.  Price  fJ.oo 

LIEBREICH,  ATLAS  OF  OPHTHALMOSCOPY. 

An  Atlas  of  Ophthalmtjscopy,  containing  12  Full-page  ChroinQ-Lith«>m|iliir 

Second  Edition,  Efuarig«d 
Price  f  U.00 


Plates,  with  59  Figures, 
Large  Quarto. 


By    R.    LtEDREICH,  M.D. 


LIVEING,  ON  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Megrim,  or  Sick  Headache  and  Some  Allied  Disorders. 
ING,  M.D.     With  Plates.  Tables,  etc.     8vo. 


By  Edward  i**,  - 
Price  15  5a 


LEBER  AND  ROTTENSTEIN,  DENTAL  CARIES,  -i 

Dental  Caries  and  Its  Causes,  An  Investigation  mto  the  Influence  irf  Fonin 
in  the  Destruction  of  the  Teeth.  By  Drs.  Lebkk  and  RoTTENSTElK*  lUuslnted. 
8vo.  Paper  Cover  7$  cents  ;   Cloth,  f  l^| 

"  The  work  gives  the  result  of  |iatieiit  olwervaitoD,  prea«nts  the  il«^!iii.:itnM  <if  its  suihois  wilSi  •|iinfinill|  Mi4 
modesty  calculated  to  secure  for  its  pottttjuas  a  tluni^Wul  ciwiksidcraiiuii.     Wc  licanily  cooirim 
liuoal  work."— i>r*/4«/  C*>imt^, 


I.EWIN,  ON  SYPHILIS. 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis.     By  Dr.  George  Lewin,  of  Berlin.  Translated  I 
by  Carl  Proegler,  m.d„  and  E.  H.  Gale,  m.d..  Surgeons  U.  S.  Army.    lUus- 

irated.     i2mo.  Price  $1.25 

*'  ¥/)i«n  »uch  auihoriiici  ».«  Dr  Dr>  vd»k  fi*  we  quoted  a  few  urecki  aro)  condrm  :>hi)tft 

M  **  U>o  dM^etoujkt"  while,  un  the  uthcr  hjnd,  cioiiictit  Muscaoa^  sucjfi  sa  i'ri.>f«  .  caso 

without  thai  drug,  g«ncral  practicioncfs  wUI  ^Udly  wekocne  any  m^dm  vm  which  cts  ol 

mercnriak  wiltuMit  anf  danger  «jf  ihetr  itt  r^ulu  appeaiinf.     Thlt  !■  what  it  Kccompluhcd  by  I'r   L^win.*'— - 


By  John  Li2ars»  m.d.  lamo* 


LIZARS,  ON  TOBACCO- 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco, 


LONGLEY.  POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON. 

Students'  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,  Giving  the  Correct  Definition  and  Pro* 
nunciation  of  all  Words  and  Terms  in  General  Use  in  Medicine  and  the  Collate* 
ral  Sciences,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Abbre- 
viations  Used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Metric  Scale  of  Doses,  By  Elias  Longley, 
24mo.  Price,  Cloth,  |i.oo ;  Tucks  and  Pocket  $1.25 

This  is  an  entirely  new  Medical  Dictionary,  containing  some  300  compactly 
printed  24mo  pages,  very  carefully  prepared  by  the  author,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  preparation  of  similar  works,  assisted  by  the  Professors  of  Chemistry 
and  of  Botany  in  one  of  our  leading  medical  col  leges* 

**  This  little  book  will  be  weicooed  by  ttudenis  ia  "  tt  b,  we  believe^  ftho  the  only  lenom  in  «kUicim« 

medicine  BAd  phjumacy  a«  a  aicivei>lent  pocket  com-        »       -^  -  •    *  -    *         -         .....  .    «. 

panioo,  givinjc  the  pronunciation^  acccpution,  and 
oeiliulioii  of  meiiical,  pharouceutical,  chemical  and 
botanical  ttniu/' — Am4trkm.m  Jittn-iml  «f  Pka-rtrnmcy. 

"  tt  wodd  teem  to  be  jiMt  the  book  for  dental  and 
loedical  ttuddtts,"— .^fw^W  A^prrHwr, 


ia  which  the  tirDnttociatioa  of  words  ia  fitUy  and  dia- 
ttnctly  marked  "—GiMd4S«  MHtkmi  iUfi^. 

"  Thii  i»  A  very  compact  and  contfiUto  Utile  diction- 
aty.  We  commend  it  il%  partKuUrty  useful  to  ttudcnu/* 


MAYNE.  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  Medical  Vocabulary,  Being  an  Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used 
in  the  Various  Departments  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  Giving  their  Deri- 
vation.  Meaning,  Application,  and  Pronunciadon,  Intended  specially  as  a  Book 
of  Reference  for  the  Student  By  Drs.  R.  G.  and  J.  Mavne.  Fifth  Edition. 
Revised  and  EnKirged.     Clotli.  Price  I4.00 

THE  POLYCLINIC. 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  Philadelphia  Polvc  Imic  and  School  for  r,raduAtcs  in  Medicine.  SampL* 
cafiies/ree^  Terms,  per  Annum,  |i.oci 

An  invaluable  Monthly  i-tejcicncc   Ljsi  mr  i  ibranans,  Professors,  Specialists,  and 
all  wishing  to  keep  acquainted  with  the  Medical  Literature  of  the  d^. 

MACDONALD,      MICROSCOPICAL       EXAMINATION      OF 
WATER. 

A  Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examinatton  of  Drinking  Water.  By  J.  D, 
MACtK>NALi>,  M.D.  With  Twenty  FulUpage  Lithographic  Plates,  Reference 
Tables,  etc,     8vo.  Ptice  $2.75 

"  The  Wumc  b  an  eiedlent  ^and-faook  and  iritt  pvatly  fiKitltale  ibe  itudy  of  the  %u\l*ct.**'-ta^mUf  Seitm* 

VkPCi^,  THE  THERAPEUTIC  FORCES; 

Or,  The  Action  of  Medicini;  m  the  Light  of  the  Doctrine  of  Conservation  of 
Force.    By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  m.d.     i2mo.  Price  I1.25 


k 


MACKENZIE,  ON  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 

Including  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Trachea,  CEsophagus^  Na«»al  Cavities,  and 
Neck.  By  MoRELi.  Mackenzie,  m,d.,  London,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Throat,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  ThnMl 
at  London  Hospital  Medical  College*  etc..  etc. 

Vol- L     Incltiding  the  Pharynx,  Larynx.  Trachea,  etc     113  ni, 

Nmu  Ready,  Price,  Cloth,  |4*oo ;  L  ,  ^  ^  xjo 

Vol.  n.     Including  the  CEsophagus,  Nasal  Cavities,  Neck,  etc.     lUuitraird, 

In  Pr€paratUm. 
Author's  Edition,  issued  tinder  his  supervision,  coataming  all  the  original  Wood 
Engravings,  and  the  essay  on  '*  Diphtherin.  Its  Causes,  Nature,  and  Trcatnfient/*  for* 
merly  published  separately.  Each  volume  sold  separately;  purchasers  oi  V<»lumc  1. 
will  receive  early  information  of  date  of  issue  and  price  of  Volume  IL,  upon  sending 
their  address  to  the  publishers. 

"We   haire  long  felt   th«  wane  of  a   thoroughly   pactlcd  and  lystcmalk  tmtite  on  dKiftti  of  ilw  UwBlt 
asdmial  p«u9age».    Admiinble  es^a^  have  from   time  to  time  app<««d  i  no  9(Ttm!3T«!  «^rk  h^  been 
buniitAT  with  laryogotcoptc   work  mtiit  apprecUtt;  the  v»lu»bU      '  "  ' 


Any  one  &miltAr  with  laiyoKotcopj 

department  in  ihc  work  bet 

lArynic,  trachea^  ooophaifu*, 

the  result  of  the  authori  large  and  unnvaleo  rxpcncnce^  IwtJi  In  ikatpital  and  pnvjie  nnci 

a  period  of  tweDty  yeiirv.     There  can  be  but  one  verdict  of  tbe  prolaMon  or  Ibift  miniHMJ    it 


appreciate  i 

ork  will  include  the  consul 

cavities,  and  neck.     The  matter  now  pr^ 


the'  result  of  the  autlior'i  large  and  unriva]e<j  rxpcricnce^  both  ha  botpital  and  pnvjie 
tveDty  yearv.    There  can  be  but  one  verdict  of  tbe  proloMon  or  Ibift  auaoi 
competitor  in  medical  literature,  as  a  standard  work  on  the  ot|puui  it  profeacei  fo  trcftt  of.  ^•/^iJ//* 


**  It  Is  both  practical  and  learned  :  abundantly  and  well  Illustrated  ;  itt  descriptknn  tS  -n— r-— i . 
the  dia{^o*e«  the  best  wc  have  anywhere  seen.     To  give  cxaniiplc^  of  the  thoroughnea  of  Dr,  Mj 
we  may  cite  the  chapter  on  diphtheria,  which  embraces  47  pages.     The  chapter  on  DOinaaU 
larynx  would  appear  to  be  abwaluiqly  exhaustive.     Nowhere  d*e  have  we  •eeo  «oel»bomc  m 
ject.     We  can  predict  for  tht»  work  ahifh  pocition,ftnd  oongratulate  its  diarirngiitthcd  mu/km 

BY   SAME  AUTHOIU 

THE  PHARMACOPCEIA  of  the  Hospital  for  DiscasM  of  the 

Throat  and  Nose. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  containing^  2$o  Formulae,  with  EHrcctions 
for  their  Preparation  and  Use.     i6mo.  Price  %\.t% 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LARYNX. 

Their  History,  Causes,  Symptoms,  etc.     With  Reports  and  Analysis  of  one 
Hundred  Cases.    With  Colored  and  Other  lUustrationa,     8vo,  Price  $2.00 

MACNAMARA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye*     By   C,  Macmamaiu,  m.d*   Fouith 

Edition,  Carefully  Revised;  with  Additions  and  Numerous  Colored  Plates.  Dia- 
grams of  Eye,  Wood-cuts,  and  Test  Types,     Demi  8vo.  Price  I4.00 

"A»  »  book  of  ready  reference  on  diseases  of  the  eye  it  has  no  superior,  and  we  any  calely  tay,  no  «qpi|  !■  ^m 

•  I 

BY  SAME  AirrHoa. 
ON  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints. 


Second  Edidoa. 


Demi  8vo* 
Price  #4.35 

MADDEN,   HEALTH    RESORTS. 

Health  Resorts  for  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases.  A  Hand- Book,  the 
result  of  the  author*s  own  observations  during  several  years  of  health  travel  to 
many  lands,  containing  also  remarks  on  climatology  and  the  use  of  mineral 
waters.    By  T.  M.  Madden,  m.d.    8vo.  Price  $2*50 

*  Rarely  have  we  cAcouiilcnd  a  book  contaiitii^  m  auch  infonuAtioii  l>r  both  mvalida  and 


MEDICAL  REGISTER. 

Directory  of  Physicians  in  Philadelphia. 


oM. 


Octavo, 


AVn^  Sdiiwrn 


'^^     ^' 


MARSHALL  dt  SMITH,  ON  THE  URINE. 

The  ChcinJcal  Analysis  of  the  Urine.     By  John  Mar5HA1X,m.d,.  and  Eixsar 
F.  Smith,  m.d.,  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Medical  Department,  University  of 


Pennsylvania.     Illustrated  by  Phototype  Plates.  lamo. 


Price  li.oo 


MARSHALL,  ANATOMICAL  PLATES; 

Or  Physiological  Diagrams.     Life  Size  <7  by  4  feet)  and  Beautifully  Colored. 
Bv  John  Marshall*  p*r  s.    An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  linpruved, 
Ilfustrating  the -Whole  Human  Body. 
The  Set*  Eleven  Maps,  in  Sheets,  Price  $5aoo 

handsomely  Mounted  on  Canvas,  with 

Rollers^  and  Varnished,  Price  $80.00 
An  Explanatory  Key  to  the  Diagrams,  Price  ,50 

Dr*  Marshall's  Plates,  from  their  size  and  perfection  of  drawing  and  coloring,  excel 
any  diagrams  that  have  been  published.  They  have  proved  invaluable  in  Medical 
Schools  and  Lecture  Rooms.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  brings  them 
within  reach  of  alL 

No.  [  Tlic  SLcteton  and  LtgatneoU.  No.  a.  The  Miuctes,  Joints,  uuJ  AmimjJ  MediAiiks.  No.  j.  The  Vb< 
cera  in  Po«itiofi— The  Sinjcture  of  the  Lun^.  No,  4.  The  Organ*  of  Cbtulfttioii.  No.  $.  The  L^mpluuics  or 
AbsorbcfiU.  Nd.  6.  The  DIgottve  Oripuu.  No.  7.  The  Brain  and  Nerve*.  No.  B.  The  Orpna  of  the  Senses 
»nd  Org^ira  of  the  Voice,  PUte  t.  No:  ^.  The  Org^ia,  of  the  SeoMS.  Pbie  1.  No.  lo.  The  MlCTO*c<uf>it. 
Smictureof  the  Textures,  Plate  t.     No.  11.  The  Mtcn»oofric  Structure  of  ihe  Texlur«»,  PUt*  «. 

MARSDEN,  ON  CANCER. 

A  New  and  Successful  Mode  of  Treating  Certain  Forms  of  Cancer.  By  Alex- 
ander Marsden,  m.d.    Second  Edition.     Colored  Plates.    8vo.       Price  fj-oo 

MARTIN,  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING. 

A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting.  With  Notes  on  the  Collection  and  Ex- 
amination of  Objecis,  and  upwards  of  150  Illustrations.  B>  John  H.  Martin. 
Second  Edition.  Enlarged.     8vo.  Price  ^2.75 

MORRIS,  ON  THE  JOINTS. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  of  Man.     Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Liga 
ments.  Cartilages,  and  Synovial  Membranes;  of  the  Articular  Parts  of  Bones« 
etc.     By  Henrv  Morris,  f,r.c.s.     Illustrated  by  44  Large  Plates  and  Numerous 
Figures^  many  of  which  arc  Colored*     8vo.  ^ricc  $5.50 

MUTER,    MEDICAL   AND    PHARMACEUTICAL   CHEMIS- 
TRY. 

An  Introduction  10  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Chemistry.  Part  One. — 
Theoretical  and  Descriptive.  Part  Two. — Practical  and  Analvtical.  Arranged 
on  the  principle  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  as  delivered  at,  and  the 
Instruction  given  in  the  Laboratories  of,  the  South  London  School  of  Pharmacy. 
By  John  Muter,  m.o..  President  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts-  A  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Rearranged.  The  Two  Parts  bound  in  one  large  octave 
volume*  Price  |6.oo 

Part  Two. — Practical  and  Analytical.  Bound  Separately^  for  the  Special  Coa- 
veniencc  of  Students.     Large  8vo.     Cloth.  Price  fi.50 

MAC  MUNN,  THE  SPECTROSCOPE^ 

The  Spectroscope  in  Medicine.  By  Chas.  A.  Mac  MimN,  m.d.  With  3 
Chromo- lithographic  Plates  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Spectra,  and  i  j 
Wood  puts,    8vo.  Price  I3.00 

**  ThU  book  b.  without  queitton.  the  he«l  th^t  Hu  yet  hceti  ptiUUhcrd  on  the  subject ;  to  thowe  not  (stmHiAr  «riUt 
Fhyttolocic^  SiJectrotcopy  it  wtU  proirc  interoiUJig.  whale  to  thcwe  who  *re  workio^  ta  thb  field  it  b  »  oecey 
»ity/'— .V«»  K#r*  Medimi  J^mrtuU* 


MANN,  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE. 

A  Manual  of  Psychological    Medicine  and  Allied  Nervotts  Iliieft^.   Their 
Diagnosis,  Pathology,  Prognosis  and  Treatment 
Aspects;  with  chapter  on  Expert  Testimony;  and 
lo  the  Insane  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,     i 

New  York.    With  Illustrations  of  Typical  Facc^  ■  *ii»lP 

the  Insane,  and  Micro-Photographic  Sections  of  •   Cord- 

Octavo.     To  he  Ready  Octoher  isi,  j88j,  Clolh.  i^iiil  L©<fcl^w, 

MAUNDER,  OPERATIVE    SURGERY. 

Operative  Surger>\     Adapted  %*>  ihc  Living  and  Dead  Stthjcct     f*f  C  F, 
Maunder.  p.r,c.s/  Sccona  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  and  SW  n- 

gravings  on  VV^ood,  *$ 

UV  SAME  AtJTIIOK. 

THE  ARTERIES. 

Surgery   of   the    Arteries,    including    Aneurisms,    Wounds,    HcinofTliagc*. 
Twenty-seven  Cases  of  Ligatures,  Andscptic,  etc.  With  Illustrations   Price  $%.^ 

MAXON,  ON  PRACTICE. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.     By  Edwin  R.  Maxon,  M.D.    Svo,       Price  I3.00 

MEADOWS,  OBSTETRICS,     Revised  Edition. 

A  Text- Book  of  Midwifer)'.     Including  the  "^ 
nancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of  the  Pi 
Meadows,  M.D.    Third  American,  from  Fourth  1 
.  Enlarged.     With  145  Illustrations.     Svo. 

"  Ti  u  with  ETc^:  '   11  that  we  are  eiudUltcd 

lo  dj*%   Dr.  Mt-i  I    •»  *  rare  «iception, 

and  to  pronounce    '  'i<?,  pnictical«  M^tio  cred- 

itable work,  and  tr.  u,riM4^u:itingry  recommend  k  lo 
K»ih  4tudcnt  and  pracutiouer.'*— W*«#riir»i«(  yifumat 
0/  Oi^stttrict. 

"  We  cannot  but  feci  :' 
rici  h*K  good  cau*<   to 
able  10  put  in   the  haiti 
contain*  «o  much  valuable  and  rduitic  iaformaUtUL- 


i  Symptnins  ot  irrj- 

itr.  etc    By  Alfred 

Ldition.    Revised  and 

Price  $2joo 


MEARS,  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

Practical  Surgery,  Including:  Parti* — Surgical  Dressing's;  Pan 
aging;  Part  ill.— Ligations ;  Fart  iv.-^Ampulations.  With  227  I 
By  J.  EwiNG  Mears,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  JcflTereon  V 
lege,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Chmcal  Surgery  in  the  Pcnn> 
lege  of  Dental  Surgery,     iimo.  1  rt^t 


'*  professor  Mean  haii  Mrritten  a  convenient  «nd  u»e-  I 
Cbl  book  it-^r  ituilents.  W«  caji  moit  cordi^ty  ciMlooe  I 
It  AE  riil^Uiog  w«U  the  pTORiiAe  maxle  ta  iu 
l^reface.*'— 'QAr/jfiM/j  LAiutt  And  Ctimie, 


"On 

cinei, 

»five 


C^a:*i^'v  Mtdiiiii  S^i^muur. 


'*  If  t-«nlAii»  a  grrat  diral  tA  inroniialtca 


1^ 


MILLER,  ON  ALCOHOL. 

AkohoL  Its  Place  and  Power.   By  James  Millek,  r.R.c.s.  lamo* 

MILLER  &  LIZARS,  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

Alcohol.    Its  Mace  and  Power     By  Jaaies  Milx^h,  FJt.cs.  ;  ai   *   ^    * 
Its  Use  and  Abuse.     By  JoHS  LuAHs.  ji*a.    The  two  essays  m  ne. 

i3mo.  riH  c  f  i«oo  i 


MENDENHALL,  VADE  MECUM. 

The  Medical  Students  Vadc  Mecum.  A  Compend  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  The  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Ob«teiric4,  etc.  By  GBDRoe 
Men  DEN  HALL,  M,D.     Eleventh  Edition-     224  lUustrations,     8vo.        Price  |2.oo 

MEIGS  AND  PEPPER,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  Forsyth  Meios,  m  d., 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  etc,  etc,  and  William 
Pepper.  m,d.,  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Provost  University  of 
Pcnnaylvania.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  Royal 
Octavo  Volume  of  over  1000  pages*  Price,  Cloth,  f6.oo;  Leather,  $7,00 

With  the  rFccnt  addition*  it  ituiy  Mifely  be  pranouneBd  oia«of  the  beat  suul  mott  compreliuttlr*  world  on  Di** 


"  Miui  be  regarded  u  die  tnoa  caiD{»let«  work  oo  Dimams  oCChildmi  In  our  \M!B^fa^**^'Edimim¥gk  Midk^l 
**  We  have  teUloiii  met  with  a  text-book  «o  ooaipl«i«,  io  juat  istd  to  resdablc  is  the  odc  bdbre  m/'^'AmtHkmn 

MATHIAS,  LEGISLATIVE  MANUAL, 

A  Rule  for  Conducting  Business  in  Meetings  of  Societies,  Le^stative  Bodies, 
Town  and  Ward  Meetings,  etc.  By  Benj.  Mathias,  a.m.  Sixteenth  Edition, 
i6mo.  Price  .50 

MORTON,  REFRACTION  OF  EYE, 

The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  Its  Diagnosis  and  the  Correction  cf  its  Enors. 
With  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy.    By  A,  Stanford  Mortok,  m,b.»  f.r.cs.     umo. 

Price  1 1. 00 

*'  The  author  luu  not  ooly  giiren  very  thorough  niks  isr  the  objective  and  subjective  exaoiitiatlaiM  o/i  the  arye  in 
the  varioiM  condiiions  of  refnctloD  which  preaent  thenuctvo,  but  hK»  entered  mm  ua  espUaatioa  of  th«  pbetvoBi' 
tMi  ohttfvtd*  which  ia  at  once  ackntiAc  and  eleoieatary/'— S«/f'a4wrjA  SUditmi  ^ttmrna/. 

OVERMAN,  MINERALOGY. 

Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying,  and  Minings  with  a  Description  of  the  Useful 
Minerals,  etc.  By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer,  iilh  Edition. 
i2mo.     Cloth.  Price  |li.oo 

OGSTON,  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE* 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Drs.  Francis  and  Frantic;  Oj^ton. 
Jr.    With  Copper-plate  Illustrations. 


8vo, 


\*ncc  i6.oo 


"  Wc  have  a  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Ogiton'i  lecture*,  and  can  cordttrivfecommett'd  ihe  work  aa  aC'CompU^h- 
{ng  aI!  thi(  the  dkttnfuUhed  auihof  protiiiiicd  fot  li"—Amfr-kam  yAmrmml  ^ Mf<dicAi  Si»mtf. 

OLDBERG,  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK,     300  New  Prescriptions. 

Three  Hundred  Prescriptions,  Selected  Chiefly  from  the  Best  Collections  of 
Formulse  used  in  Hospital  and  Out-patient -practice,  with  a  Do!»e  Table,  and  a 
Complete  Account  of  ttc  Metric  System.  By  Oscar  Oldberg,  phar.  d.,  Lpate 
Medical  Purveyor,  United  States  Marine  Hospiul  Ser\ice;  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  of  the  Sixth  Decennial  Committee 
of  Revision  and  Publication  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States. 
Iimo,    Price.  Paper  Covers,  7$;  Cloth,  I1.35 

The  prescriptions  given  in  this  work  are  selected  from  the  Pharmacopceias  and 
formularies  of  the  great  Hospitals  of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  London, 
or  contributed  from  the  practice  of  medical  ofEcers  of  the  United  States  Service.  The 
Dose  Table  includes  nearly  all  of  the  remedies  that  have  a  place  ta  the  ctirrem 
Materia  Mtdica. 


BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  UNOFFICIAL  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Comprising  over  700  Popular  and  Useful  Preparations,  noc  CXScUl  in 
United  States,  of  the  various  Elixirs,  Fluid   Extmcts,  Mixturr**  Syrupy, 
ures,  Ointments,  Wines,  etc.,  etc..  in  constant  demand  Uiroughoul  the  1 
Thick  i2ino.     503  pp.     Half  Morocco.  IVk^l 

«*  ThkP  vtilume  w  one  of  the  most  practical  and  vadiuibfo  e««ilx{btttUMl  10  Pluiwidtf^il  ^mik  <f  HdMt  | 
tlon.     It  tut^  received  hieh  commeodiLiop  from  many  of  Our  best  pkanMClMa  '*^*Ltatlit  M»^»k  S*  C 
IVksltiaU  Dr^£futtt  Nho  York  City. 

OTT,  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 

The  Action  of  Medicines,     By  Isaac  Ott,  m.d,,  late  Demonslrator  of  1 
mental  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    With  M  UIii 
8vo.  Prke] 

PAGE,  INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE, 

Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord,  without  appat*.    • 
Shock.     In  their  Surgical  and  Medico-Leg.il  Aspects.     I      i 
M.D..  M.C.CANTAB.,  F.R.C.S.,  Sufgcon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  h^i^K.ij  ui.  z>v,  All 
Hospital,  London.    Octavo,  Cloth.  Price  f^Tfl 

PAGET»  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Su 
By  Tames  Paget,  f.r.s.     Third  Edition.    Edited  \yy  William  TcrkciC 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     8vo,  Price,  Cloth,  ^7.00;  Leallier^  ^ 

PARKES,  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE,    Sixth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.     By  Edward  A.  Parkks.  m.d.    The 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    With  Many  Illustrations.    Svo,        Price  j 

'*  AlU)gether  it  Is  Ae  incKt  complcw  work  oo  Hygiene  which  we  K>«  teen,*'— AVu*  IV'^  Medk^  i 
"  We  ^ftd  thaf  tt  never  ^b  to  throw  light  on  any  hygieaic  f  uestioD  which  auy  be  prvpQBcdi<,**«^J 

"We  commend  the  book  heartily  to  all  oceding  imtrttctton  (and  who  doea  tiot)»  in  ItyfSeiw  ** — C 

PIESSE,  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PERFUMERY,    Fourt] 
Edition, 

The  Art  of  Perfumery;  or  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odors  of  Plants, 
Instruction  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumery,  Dentiificcs,  Soap.  Scented  1 
ders,  Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  SnufT,  Cosmetics,  etc.,  etc.     By  G«  W,  ScfTt 
MUS  PiESSE.      Fourth   Edition.      Enlarged,     366   Illustrations,     %yo.     Oock 

Wcc  issf 


*' An  excellenl  book/'^-G»w»««*rL-i*/  Adratrtiur^ 
"  It  is  the  bc3t  book  oo  Perluffiery  yet  publtahed/'— 


"  EKCcedftjely  ludbl  to  d 
"  U  Id  Oke  tdtm  Mue, 


PROCTER'S  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy.     With  43  Engravings  and  32  Lit 
FaC'Simile  Prescriptions.    By  Barnard  S.  Procter.    Second  Edition. 

Cloth.  14.5 

PARRISH,  ALCOHOLIC  INEBRIETY^ 

Alcoholic  Inebriety  from  a  Medical  Standpoint,  with  Illustrative  Cases  | 
'the  Clinical  Records  of  the   Author.     By  Joseph  F'arrish,  u.xk.  Preside 
the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates.     t2ino.  Cloth,  j 
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POTTER'S     COMPENDS,   FOR    PHYSICIANS    AND    STU- 
DENTS, 

These  Compcnds  arc  based  on  the  lectures  of  prominent  Professors  and  the 
most  popular  Text-books.     They  will  be  found  verj^  serviceable  lo  ohysicians, 
.TS  remembrancers,  and  invaluable  to  students  in  the  Qui«  Ciass  and  blxami na- 
tion Room.    By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  m.d- 
AN ATOMY,  with  63  Illustrations. 
VISCERAL  ANATOMY,  with  mustrations. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Sixth  Revision  U,  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia.    I  imo.    Cloth. 

Price  for  each,  Interleaved  for  taking  Notes,  51.25 ;  plain,  $1.00 

BY  THE  SAMB   AUTHOR, 

SPEECH,  AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 

Considered  Physiolojjically,  Patholoj^ically,  Historically,  and  Remedially  ;beif)^  \ 
the  Lea  Prize  Thesis  of  Jeflferson  Medical  College,  1882.     Revised  and  Corrected 
for  Publication.     i2mo.     Cloth.  Price  1 1.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Hospital  Stuff.  J.  M,  DaCo^A.  M.O*,  and 
WnxiAM  HuxT,  M.D.  Vols.  1  and  2.  coniaininj,'  Original  Articles  by  former 
and  present  Members  of  the  Staff.  With  Li*hoi;;raphic  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Price,  per  volume,  S2.oay 

PEREIRA»  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK,     Sixteenth  Edition, 

Physician's    Prescription    Book,     Containing   Lists  of  Terms.   Phrases.  Con- 
tractions and  Abbreviations  used  in   Prescriptions,  Explanatory  Notes,  Gram* 
matical  Construction  of  Prescriptions,  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharma- 
ceutical   Terms,     By  Jonathan    Pereira,   m  d.,  f,r.s.     Sixteenth    Edition. 
Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather,  with  tucks  and  pockets,  $1.35 

PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.     PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

THIRTY-SECOND  YEAR  OP  ITS  PUBUCATIOK. 
Sl^ES   AND   PRICES. 
Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,       -        -  -    ft, 00 


For  25  Patients  weekly. 
50        *' 

75        " 
100        "  •* 


50 


100 


"  2  vols. 
*•  2  vols. 


ian.  to  Ju«el 
uly  to  Dec.  J 


2.50 


Jan,  to  June  I  „  -        .        -        .      aod^ 

1  July  to  Dec.  f  -        -        -        ■      a.cw 

INTEH  LEAVED   EDITIOK. 

For  2$  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pockets,  etc.,         ....       1.25 
50        *'  "  *'  *'  ....  ....       1^50 

50    "     "«->'•  ijuryf^fc}      "     -    ■       ■  3.0. 

PERPETUAL    EDITION,   WITHOUT    DATES    AND    WITH    SPECIAL    ME>»v,mANL>LM     tACES, 
SAME  SIZE  AS  THE  2$  PATIENTS,  INTERLEAVED.  Pricc,  |l.2{  ( 

The  Visiting  List  contains  a  List  of  New  Remedies,  a  Diagram  of  the  Chest, 
Upper  Abdomen  ;  a  New  Table  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes.  The  Metric  or 
French  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Posologicai  T;ibles,  showing 
the  relation  of  our  present  system  of  Apothecaries*  Weights  and  Meaiurei  to  that  of 
the  Metric  System,  giving  the  Doses  m  both. 

This  last  IS  a  most  valuable  addition,  and  will  materially  aid  the  Fhysi  o 

many  writers  now  use  the  metric  system,  especially  in  foreign  books  and  j  :.  r  :^, 
that  one  not  familiar  with  it  is  constantly  confused,  and  in  many  cases  unable  to 
understand  the  measurements  or  doses. 

"  It  b  «cn^fily  th«  ttott  eotralar  Vbitiag  Uoi  cs- 
fauit."-Ar#»  y4>rk  M*dkml  >nmt/. 
**  ll»  compact  «i»,  eoii'V«fll«AGe  df  mrninf  emeai ,  dur- 
t  abilitj,  and  •iitinrn  ciT  wnufectiiw  h«ve  every nrKere 


**  Tb«  book  U  coavcakcnt  la  form,  Ml  too  fatAj 
Id  every  rtsp^t  the  vmry  btti  Viaitliw  Uit  MhUih 

p»cto«s>  •!  <  :  r  «> 


tim  IJM  Market  ^ASr»  MTJESk 
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p.  BLAKFSTON,  SON  d-  CO:S 


POWER,  HOLMES,  ANSTIE  AND  BARNES  iDrsX 

Reports  on  the  Progress  of  '  ,  Surgcr>\  fh;  ifen\  Dis- 

eases of  Women  and  Children,  ledica,  Mcdicui  €,  Ophthal- 

mology, etc.,  etc.     Reported  for  Uie  New  Sydenham  Society.    6vo.     P^ice  $2X»o 

PURCELL,  ON  CANCER. 

Cancer,  lu  AlHes  and  other  Tumors,  with  Specie  Reference  to  their  Mec&- 
cal  and  Surgical  TreatmenL  By  F.  Albert  PiJkcell,  M.D  ,  M.R.Cft.  Surgeon 
to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton,  England.     8vo*  Price  #3-75 

RADCLIFFE,  ON  EPILEPSY. 

On  Epilepsy,  Pain,  Paralysis,  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  Syslcin. 
By  Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  m,d.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Price  HSO 

"  To  no  »utbori(y  can  die  medical  inqutfcr  Cum  for  an  ^nalyib  of  tbe  phenomena  ufrpUcfiay  wxih  OK 
tion  than  lo  die  admirahk  essay  uf  Dr.  KadGliffe.'*— -^iw#rjrftf)t  ytrttrfml  Mtdkai  Sitttt^fj, 


ROBERTS,  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

The  Student's  Guide  lo  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.     By  D,  Llott>  HOBEIt' 
M.D..  F.R.c.P.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester,  etc.,  etc.     Second 
Edition.     Witli  95  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Price  f  1,15 

"  As  an  obsictiicd  mAnuAl,  we  think  thAt  of  Dr.  Rob-  "  The  pneseni  cditiewi  ha*  W^  very  ibarabflitj  f». 

erts  one  of  tfic  bet  rto'n-  pfTrnnl  to  rh'-  Pro'^^irrn,  ^i  it  visrd,  «,nmc  rhipicrs  having;  Srrn  criitTtt-f  re  vrillVM. 

comes  whh  autVi                                                    lilityto  ,     F                                                                              «>iD«o4i. 

Condense, and  a'                                                       i  dear-  i    t'^                                                                                ]  !»  tin 

*' Concise,   dcftr,    ana    pntcutai     — Mtai^>ii  Pns^    1    ricai  'Ji>^rH,^l  qf  urt-^t  LlntAtK  And  ir^immd 
mnd  Circnimr, 


M 


REYNOLDS,  ELECTRICITY. 

Lectures  on  the  Clinical  Uses  of  Electricity, 
F.R.s.     Second  Edition.     f2mo. 

**\\\s  tttoroughty  r^lLdtU  as  a  guide,  very  oondK,  and  wUl  be  (cKtod  exceedtafly  u»«6d  to  the  gtrieral  i^mttf* 
ttoncf/' — C^tutdA  Lancet, 


By  J,  Russell  REYSOLm^M^D., 
Price  $\JO0 


RICHARDSON.    MECHANICAL    DENTISTRY.     Third   Edi- 
tion, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistr)-.     By  Joseph  Richardson,  d,d*s. 
Third  Edition.     With  185  Illustrations,    Bvo.    Price,  Cloth,  ^00 :  Leather,  14.75 

"  Taken  a&  a  whole,  Profc^^or  Rkhardson**  t^orlc  i*  a  valiiable  coniri button  to  th«  dental  ait*  &•<  la  bfj'uad  «lt 
^uMtion  the  best  tt«aii»e  extant  upon  the  general  subjccc  of  Mcchanlc::i1  Dentbtry.'*— XVntfs/  Cfmmm, 

RIGBY  AND  MEADOWS,  OBSTETRIC  MEMORANDA. 

Dr.  Rigby's  Obstetric  Memoranda.     Fourth   F-dstlon.     Revised.     By  AlfreXi 
Meadows,  m.d.     32mo.  Price  .50 

PIGGOTT,  ON  COPPER. 

Copper  Mining  and  Copper  Ore, 
Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States,  the  Art  of  Mining, 'etc. 

PiGGOTT.      I2mo. 


With  a  full  Description  of  the  PrlndpAl 
"  '  By  A  V 

!  O 


PRINCE.  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 

Plastic   and  Orthopedic    Surgery.      By  David  Prince.  M.D       '^'■.-^•--- 
Report  on  the  Condition  of.  and  Advance  made  in,  Plastic  and  ^ 
gery,  etc..  etc.*  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  . r^i^ 

RYAN,  ON  MARRIAGE.  ^  ^  ^   ^ 

The  Philosophy  of  Marriage.  In  its  Social,  Moral  and  Ph>*sicaJ  KeUtiont. 
and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  By  Mickafi.  Rvas,  m.D.  Mrmher  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,     izmo.  Price  ft. 00 


m 
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ROBBRTS,  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.     Fourth  Edition. 

The  Theor>'  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  'Frederick  Roberts,  m.d. 
Third  American,  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition.     8vo. 

Price,  Cloth,  ^5.00 ;  Leather,  $6.00 

Recommended  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale  and  Dartmouth  Colleges, 
University  of  Michigan,  and  many  other  Medical  Schools. 

The  unexceptional  large  and  rapid  sale  of  this  book,  and  the  universal  commen- 
dation it  has  received  from  the  profession,  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
merits  as  a  Text-book.  The  publishers  are  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from 
Professors  in  the  medical  schools,  speaking  favorably  of  it,  and  below  they  give 
extracts  from  the  medical  press,  American  and  English,  attesting  its  superiority  and 
value  to  both  student  and  practitioner.  The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  much  of  it  re-written. 

"  The  best  Text-hock  for  Shuirnts  in  tk<  EMgiisk  "To  the  «tu<!ent  it  will  be  a  gift  ofpriccleu  value." 
langumgt.     We  know  of  no  work  in  the  English  Ian-    — Detroit  Krt'irtf  of  Afttficine. 

«^T'   ^^.•"x  *"!!  ''^i'V'    Til'*'**  competes  with    this        ..  We  he:.rtily  recommend  it  to  *tu<lenw.  teachers, 
one.    -tdtnburgk  Mtduai  JouruM.  ^nd  practitioners.  "-A;x/«»*  Mtdk^  mnd   Smrgkai 

"It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  ot  industry, experi-     yournai. 
encc,  and  research."— /'rar/iV/tfii^-r.  o  jj  \^  ^f  ^  n^uch  higher  order  than  the  uxual  compi- 

"  Dr.   RoberM*  book  \%  admirably  fitted  to  supply  |   atiuns  and  abstracts  placed  in  the  hands  of  students." 
the  want  of  a  good  hand-book,  so  much  felt  by  every     ^—^ffdica^ and Smrgtcai Repot Ur. 
medical  wnAcnxr—Studenfs  yommat  and  /fot/itat       ..  ii  i,  unsurpassed  by  any  work  that  has  fallen  into 
GaaotU.  ^^^^    hands    as  a  compendium    for   students."— 7%/ 

"  It  contains  a  va^t  deal  of  capital  instruction  for     C/inic. 
the  ktudcnl."— .1/r«//;u/  7'imrs  and  Cazc:u:  «.  We  particularly  commend  it  to  studcnu  about  to 

"  There  are  great  excellencies  in  this  book,  which  I  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  Drofession."—Slf.  I^uis 
will  make  It  a  great  favorite  with  the  student.  "—if/VA-  I  Medicai  ami  Surguai  yonrnai. 
mond  and  Lomisviile  yomr$$ai.  \ 

RINDFLEISCH,  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

General  Pathology;  a  Handbook  for  Students  and  Physicians.  By  l*rof. 
Edward  Rindfleisch,  of  Wurzburg.  Translated  by  Wm.  H.  Mercur,  m.d.. 
Edited  and  Revised  by  James  Tyson,  m.d..  Professor  of  .\forbid  Anatomy  and 
Pathology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Octavo.  Cloth, 

In  Rapid  Preparation. 

RINDFLEISCH,  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Histology.     By  Dr.  Edward  Rindfleisch. 
Translated  by  Drs.  Wm.  C.  Kolman  and   F.  T.  Miller.     208  Illustrations. 
8vo. 
Recommended  as  a  Text-Book  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Med- 
ical Schools. 

"  To  be  up  with  the  timen,  nur  Pathologists  must  make  themselves  f;«miliar  with  the  thorough,  clear,  and  al- 
most exhaustive  teachings  of  Professor  Rindfleisch."— C>A/>  Medu>ti  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

ROYLE  AND  HARLEY,  MATERIA  MEDICA.    Sixth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Rovle. 
Sixth  Edition.  Edited  by  John  Harley,  m.d.  840  pages  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demi  8vo.  Price  115.00 

RUTHERFORD,  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  Practical  Histology  ;  being  the  Notes  of  the  Course  of  Practical 
Physiology  given  in  King's  College,  London,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
By  William  Rittherford,  m.d..  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (with  additional  leaves  for  Notes).  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Illustrated.  \In  Press, 

*'  To  the  student  and  teacher  of  Praaical  Hlstolofy,  thU  work  can  hardly  help  being  a  great  boon.  It  is 
complete,  yet  short,  perfectly  clear  and  simple,  and  moreover  every  line  bespeaks  the  outcome  of  an  extensive 
praaical  acquaintance  with  the  tubject."— AfA^«/  Timus  and  Gamttt,  Lomdom. 
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SANDERSON  AND  FOSTER,  THE   PHY5IOI.OGICAL  LA. 
BORATORY. 

\  HAnd-book  of  the  phv^mlotrirnl  )  jibonit)Ot7,     Being  lYactical  Exerdses  foe , 
irnl5  in   Physiology  ^        ^J'  j-  Bi:ri>:»S'  Sandehson,  ll.I>., 

Ps    ;  IN,  Jtt.D.,    MlCHA£l     f  ,   F.R  S.,  and    T.  LAlTOCIt    BRimTOK^  MJ 

\\  tth  over  l\o  lUusiradons  and  Appropriate  Lccter-press  Eitplanatioas  iu>d  Ref' 
ere  u  CCS, 

Price*  Two  Volumes,  Text  and  Plates,  scp&rate,       *        ,        , 
"      One         **  "  *'  boimil  together.  Cloth, 

**  '*  "  "  Leather.    6.00 

Afloplfld  M  a  T€xt>book  at  Yale  CoUege.  ajid  u&ed  at  othei   MediCntU  Schools  in 
AmsricAand  EngUnd. 

"  E«oafpi4i«t  Oi«  tko  thai  PhvviolQfy  li  cnplakic-  ,        '  Wr  LnnHarntl>  rrr<un«ieM|  n  «o  tlic  ■>«CTWkm  «f  «l 
407  M  eipctlBCMUl  KtciK*,  H  flifvMia  aduvte  l^  .^  ^^^  ^i^  i^^tk  li«ld  of  FV 

ftywctioiw    for   ficHofmlag  •  wt^%  vnriety  «l  mm-  \  <i^  y^r^k  MU^ic^  y^mrmmJ 

tmaan-  A  ftiudcnt  could  •««rcd)r<ki4Te«  Mtergindr"  rh  bo^^  atid  filb  a  htaam  wh^-h 


SANDERSON,  PHYSIOLOGY.    Second  Edition. 

A  SyiUbua  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Physiolc^.     By  J.  BURDOK  Saki 
SOW,  iLi>.     For  the  U«c  of  Students.    Second  Edition.    Sro,  I*rice  fi.j 

SANDERSON,  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN   PHYSIOLOGY.l 


8v« 


IllustriitLL 
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SANSOM.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     Third  Edition  just  ready. 

The  Phy^iraj  I.>iajjnosis  of  Diseases  of  tbt   Heart-     Including  the  Use  of  til 

Sphygmo^mph  and  Cardiograph.     By  ARTrtiTR  ErnesT  Sai^tsom.  m.d.    Thiij 

EdiUon.     Revised  and  Enlari^d.     With  lUuitrations.     i3mo«  Pnoej 

BV  S.AME  AirrwoR, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART; 

*n»c  Lettsomian  Lectures  on  the  Treatment  of  «ome  of  the  Forms  of  Va 
Disease  of  the  Heart.     lUustrated.     lamo  Cloth,  fi. 

BY   SASIE  AtnTHOR. 

ON   CHLOROFORM. 

Chloroform,     Its  Action  and  Administration.     i2mo.  Price  fi. 

SMITH,  MANUAL  OF  GYNAECOLOGY, 

Practical  Gynarcology.     A  Hand-bc»ok  of  the  Diseases  of  Women.     By  Hct^ 
WOOD  Smith,  m.d.     PhysiciAn  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  la  the  Brie 
Lying-in  Hospital.     Witli  Engravings.  Price  |t.^ 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  the  busy  practitioner  with  a 
systematically  arranged,  burdened  with  no  discussions  on  vexed  questions  of  palh<j 
ogy,  and  giving  at  a  glance  the  salient  points  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  dear* 
ness  and  brevity, 

BY  SAME   AtJTHQR. 

DYSMENORRHCEA.    Just  Issued. 

Iti  Pathology  and  Treatment     J2mo. 


SMITH,  RINGWORM. 

The   Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ringworm. 

With  Illustrations.     i2mo. 


Price  j 

By  ALOBft  Smith,  wa 
Price  3 


SMITH.  ON   NURSING. 

The  Efficient  Training  of  Nurses  for  Hospii 
Illustrated.     Tliird  E- 


ital  and  PriiTRte  Practice.     By  Wil 
ditton.  Price 
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SMITH,  ON  CHILDREK. 

Clinical  Studies  of  Diseases  in  Children,     By  Eustace  Smith,  m.d.  Second 
Revised  Edition*  Price  $2M 

MEDICAL  HERESIES,  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

A  Series  of  Critical  Essays  on  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Sectarian  Medi* 
cine,  embracing  a  Special  Sketch  and  Review  of  Homoeopathy,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent By  GoNZALVD  C.  Smyth E,  a.m.,  m.d.  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  Indianapolis,  Indt 


ana.     i3mo.    Cloth. 

*'  Tliit  book  gives.  In  a  iniall  compkt«,  an  cscellleitt    i 
h»%tory  of  Rusdicine,  from  iu  eariint  day  to  the  present 

"  CftBfMH  fitil  to  be  of  interest,  not  only  tc  the  medi- 
cal pnteukm,  but  to  Um  gcskenl  reader /*~Ai//<j««#r« 

"TIm  vork  is  plcsMUiUy  writtm,  in  «n  easy,  lamitiar 
^lii«  and  baa  cow  tbe  wmcr  much  literary  rovarcb/' 


"Student-     "' 
medicine  \« 
{between  iti 
lhi»  volutnt 

ecccntricitln,  jm  i 
lalla4i»/'-/%rV=. 


Price  1 1. 2$ 


<:irded  in  wflitins  a  bricC 
tic:  evolution  of  nedii^ 
itcEonthy^  Its  £»ct»  and 


SAVAGE.  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS.     Author's  Edition. 

The  Surger)',  Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Pelvic 
Organs.  In  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates  taken  from  Nature,  with  Commentaries. 
Notes  and  Cases.  By  Henry  Savage,  m.d,,  f.r,C3,  New  Edition.  Issued  by 
arrangement  with  the  Author,  from  the  original  Plates.    ^Quarto.       Prii :c  1 12.00 

SAVORY  &  MOORE.  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE, 

A  Condensed  Compend  of  Domestic  Medicine,  and  Companion  to  the  Medi- 
cine Chest     By  Drs.  Savory  and  Moore.     Illustrated.     t6mo.  Price  .50 

SCHULTZE,  OBSTETRICAL  PLATES. 

Obstetrical  Diagrams.  Life  Sijtc  By  Prof.  B.  S.  Schixltze,  m.d.»  of  Berlin. 
Twenty  in  the  Set.     Colored. 

Price,  in  Sheets.  I15.00:  Mounted  on  Rollers  125.00 

SCANZONI,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Organs  of  Women,  By 
Dr.  F.  W.  Von  Scax^onl    Translated  by  A.  K.  Gardiner,  m.d.    8vo. 

Price  15.00 

SIEVEKING,  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Medical  Adviser  in  Life  Assurance.  By  E.  H.  Sieveking,  m.d.  tamo. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  Price  |a.oo 

SHEPPARD,  ON  MADNESS. 

Madness,  in  its  Medical,  Social  and  Legal  Aspects.  A  scries  of  Lectures  dc 
livered  at  Kings  Medical  College,  London.     By  EDCfAR  Smefpard,  m.d.     8vo, 

Price  #3.3$ 

STOCKEN,  DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA.     Third  Edition. 

The  Elements  of  Dental  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics  with  l^armacopocia 
By  Jame-S  Stocken,  D.D.s.     Third  Edition,     iimo,  1^2.50 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  disposed  of  in  a  little  less  than  four  months.     In 
making  this  revision  the  author  has  endeavored  to  make  it  still  more  useM  by  the 

addition  of  considerable  new  matter. 

SUTTON,  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Systematic  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analysis,  or  the  Quantitative  Estima- 
tion of  Chemical  Subsunees  by  Measure,  Applied  to  Liquids.  Solids,  and  Gases. 
By  FRANcrs  Sutton,  f.cs.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  iUus- 
irations.     8vo,  Price  |§,na 
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SEWELL,  DENTAI.  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  Including  the  Extraction  of  Te 
By  H.  E-  SEWEi-L.  D.D.St.,  M.D.     With  77  Illustrations.      i2mo.  Price  $l-2J 


**  K  nJiuhle  book  lar  the  gcacnU  PrMrUtiaocT  «rbo 
9k  in  m*M  Kit  a  ^cmctlcai  namiat  rcl%ttim  opccl«Uy  to 


'*  li  v»ill  be  f<nuui  useful  to  clkegmrral  lYnnitipwcr  m 
themuMgieinecit  cifinAay  ioddieiilal  t^kakoam  cjoaocctnl 
with  ihc  isedi  ajid  mcHiLh,  wtuch  caiuiot  xlira^ri  Ik 
tkAoded  over  to  tkcspedaUu/' — r^ei/ic  M^^  jc#« 

STILLE,  ON  MENINGITIS. 

Epidemic  McningiUs,  or  Ccrebro-spinal  Meningitis.     By  Alfrcd  Stille.  11.1 
Professor  of  Practice  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     8vo.  Price  j 

**  The  nsOMi  of  the  »itlhier  b  ft  mftdeat  guanatee  that  thk  nooocraikh  i»  cks&Dl  in  fttrle,  cvlo^tivc  ol  I 
i<^  ftjwi  fich  vltb  pnciicat  mifgtmkuUk,**^FkiiAJfi^ia  M*dk^  *md  Smr^ic^  Rr^-^*^ 

STOKES,  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Tlie  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.     By  WiiiOAM  Stoiles,  m.d. 
Svo.  '  Price  f^A 

SWAIN,  SURGICAL  EMERGENCIES. 

g^j^„.,,i  I  .„....„.,.,     '^nncise  Descriptions  of  the  Vanotis   Accidents  and 
Em  I  IS  for  their  Treatment.     By  Wsi,  PAtTL  Swaix,  F.a. 

C.S.     .^.^"v    -"  *-"-"""'^i*^«     iiroo.  '  Pncc  f3«oo 

Cowrarn.—Cnjkrrvs  L  h^mve*  to  the  HamA,  tl.  Ii^uriet  lo  the  Eye.  ItL  Iqjancs  to  tl»  M«ih. 
PhAfri>,CEiAp»u«u«.4adUfyiiv  [V  The  Chett  V.  The  Upper  EttreaOtr  VI.  The  AbdowB.  VII, 
The   rdvb      Via.  The   Luiwer  Ejilrciiiity.    IX.  Emerc^licitt  ootfvacied  vkh   P»r1urii«ua.     X.   BrnM^iBC, 

XI,  AntlMT'tic  Tr»tme»i.     Xtl.  App«mtu  and  Dresninc, 

*■  Mvnv  »iirs«<ifi«  will  I  hank  Or.  Sw«in  fgr  the  irrHtMe  he  hn*  Uikea  lo  pal  them  easily  In  fujiUBluM  «€  Ibillt^ 
frnhcr  of  k^i/  l^rKollen  kifuwlcdft.—  /'W    Prmctitiifmfr. 


SWERINGEN,  REFERENCE  BOOK, 

A  Pharmaceutical  Lexicon  or  Dictionary  of  Pharm 

ing  explanations  of  the  various  subjects  and  terms  ot  .._  

selections  from  the  Collateral  Sciences.     Formulae  tor  utticinal,  Empincal,  and 
Dietetic  Preparations,  etc,  etc.     By  Hiram.  V.  Sweiungen,  m,d*     8**o, 

Price.  Cloth,  $3,00 ;   Leather.  I^oo 

'*  It  k  worthy  of  ft  vderuDe^  mmA  tare  of  a  ready  recsofnltkio  of  its  merfts." '-/>«<&•■  PAM*nm^s^rm/K^  %mrm^l 


Science,    Contam- 
y,  with  appropriate 


*  It  will  pmve  of  great  terrice  to  the  phAnaacaeuiical  Atudent^  apptcndce.  phani»cict.  druQiiii  and  phfmwafl.^ 
«  hook  of  re«dy  refet«iioc  and  m  ma  ud  10  the  «tiidy  of  sciendfic  workfr." — .imtrHcam  ymrrm^  t^  t%tmmmej 

THOMPSON,  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY. 

Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrit>' :  or,  an  Inquiry- into  the  best  Modes  of 
Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  f.r.c3„  Emer- 
itus Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Universit>'  College.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
With  87  Engravings.  Price  $3.50 

**  The  chjiptet^  </  iiiMt  interest  mc  thoie  In  which  BIgelow's  opermtioii  it  dlicttucd.  «ad  the  tmH  caoc,  fa 
whkh  k  »  record  of  looopcnUioiu  for  Atone  in  cuca  of  niaie  adtilt»  onder  the  euthor'c  care.  Sach  %  table  hag 
acvar  hdora  baeo  compilod  hy  «ay  fiif;B«oa.'*"ZrfMir«r. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOa. 

URINARY  ORGANS.     Seventh  Edition. 


Diseases  of  the  ITiinary  Organs* 
Enlarged,  with  73  Illustrations, 

ON  THE  PROSTATE, 


Clinical  Lectures.    Seventh  London  Edition, 
Price.  Qotb,  $1.25  ;  Paper.  .7^ 


Diseases  of  the  Prostate.     Their  Pathology  and  Trratinent.     Fifth  London 
Edition.     8vo.     With  Numerous  Plates.     Pnce,  Clolh,  $1.2$  ;  ^po",  .75,  j 

CALCULOUS  DISEASES.  1 

The  Preventive  Treatment   of  Calculous  Disease,  and  the  Use  of  Solvent 

Remedies.    Second  Edition.     i6mo.  Price  $1  00 

"CathoiLc  in  hu  inve*dg»tloD  of  the  fruU  of  the  tabor  of  ochen,  caucloiii  in  aJl  hh  d«daCilotts,  tw|Je«tlac  aJ]  »r>< 
rioua  theories  \n  the  effort  to  obtain  practiudly  lueliii  reaults,  aa  clemr  vilh  hlf  pea  aa  he  la  wuh  the  sourvd  oi 
ikhotritc,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that  be  U  ^toemad  the  nuuter  Ihat  he  \)k"^-Atmrwiimm   jKrwr^a/  ^  M^um^ 


PUBLICA  TIONS, 


THOMPSON,  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

The  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  By  E.  S.  Thomp- 
son, M.D.     i6mo.  Price  .60 

THOROWGOOD,  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Materia  Medica.  By  John  C.  Thorowgood,  m.d. 
Illustrated.     318  pages.     i2mo.  Price  ^2.00 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  ASTHMA. 

The  Forms,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Asthma.     i2mo. 

TUSON,  VETERINARY  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

A  Pharmacopoeia,  Including  the  Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics. For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By 
Richard  V.  Tuson,  f.c.s.    Third  Edition.     i2mo.  Price  $2.50 

"  Not  only  practitioners  and  students  of  veterinary  medicine,  but  chemists  and  druggists  will  find  that  ihih 
book  supplies  a  want  in  veterinary  literature."— /VariT'tx/  •nd  Chemist. 

THUDICHUM  ON  THE  URINE.     Second  Edition. 

The  Pathology  of  the  Urine  and  Complete  Guide  to  Analysis.  By  Tohn  L. 
W.   Thudichum,   m.d.     Second   Edition.     Enlarged  and    Illustrated.     8vo. 

Price  $5.00 

"  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Thudichum  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  medical  classics  of  the  language,  and  in  com- 
pleteness, thoroughness,  and  originality,  the  volume  before  us  has  few  rivals  in  any  branch  of  our  science.  For 
the  specialist,  for  the  physiological  chemist,  for  the  physiologist,  the  volume  of  Dr.  Thudichum  is  9^  situ  f urn 
tum^  and  to  such  the  new  edition  must  be  a  most  welcome  guest.   — PhiituUt^him  Mtdicai  TimtM, 

TROUSSEAU,  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  Delivered  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  Paris,  by  A. 
Trousseau,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris, 
etc.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlai^ed  Edition  by  P.  Vic- 
tor Bazire,  m.d  ,  Lx)ndon  and  Paris  ;  and  John  Rose  Cormack,  m.d.,  Edin- 
burgh, F.R.S.,  etc.  With  a  full  Index,  Table  of  Contents,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Sold  by  Subscription  only.  Price,  Cloth,  $8.00;  Leather,  ^lo.oo 

Sydenham  Edition,  Same  Work.  5  Vols.  8vo.  Large  Print.  Price  $i$.oo 
Trousseau's  Lectures  have  attained  a  reputation,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  far  greater  than  any  work  of  a  similar  character  heretofore  written.  In 
order  to  bring  the  work  within  the  reach  of  all  the  profession,  the  publishers  now 
issue  an  American  edition,  containing  all  the  lectures  as  contained  in  the  five-vol- 
ume Sydenham  edition,  at  a  much  lower  price.  Below  are  a  few  only  of  the  many 
favorable  opinions  expressed  of  the  work : — 

"  A  clever  trantlation  of  Prof.  Trousseau'x  admirable 
■Md  exhaustive  work  :  the  be^t  boolc  of  reference  upon 
the  Practice  of  Medicine."— Au/Mira  Medical  GoMttt*. 


"We  scarcely  know  of  any  book  better  fitted  for 
presentation  to  a  voung  man  when  entering;  upon  the 
practical  work  of  nis  W^."—J.cndoH  Medtcai  Times 
mnd  Canette. 


TEST  TYPES. 

Selections  from  Snellen's  Test  Types  mounted  upon  heavy  card  board ;  suit- 
able for  hanging  in  the  office.  Price  50  cents 

TIDY,  MODERN  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Hand- Book  of  Modern  Chemistry.     Organic  and  Inorganic.     By  C.  Mev- 
MOTT  Tidy,  m.d.    8vo.  Price  15.00 

*'  We  doubt  if  any  other  chemical  work  containing  so  large  an  amount  of  information  could  be  procured."— 
Dmhlin  Medical  Timrma/. 


TILT,  THE  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  WOMEN. 

The  Change  of  Life  in   Heallh   and   Di&case.     A  Prartt.  al  Trcali&c  on 
Diseases  incidental  to  Women  at  ihe  Decline  of  Life.     By  Edward  John  Ttl 
M,D.     Fourth  London  Edition.     8vo,  Price,  Cloth,  $t.2$;  Paper  cover,  . 

•'  We  bclicvf  Dr.   Till  hrini^  o>uch   moTt  ihjin  ordtnAry  merit  to  War  "u  ^>>\  vi.>-)c«'..  uM<f  it*n<D«»if| 
mgly.     Few  Woks  Afr  iBt^ued  thai  are  more  in4t«p<iitable  lo  the  Kcnent]  v 

"  Dr.l'llt's  cle.ir  and  conct*e  *tyje  make*  the  book  at  once  a  pleasant 
ind  we  ajT  quite  i^ure  it  is  the  most  valuabte  4^ae  we  h^vc  un  the  subject  '      ^  „.^„  ,^,-^    ^    .— 

**  The  be»t  work  on  the  subject :"^Z^Ai«i<Mi  LAmH, 


TOMES,  DENTAL  ANATOMY.     Second  EdiHon, 

A  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative.     By  C,  SL  Toifl 
D.D.S.     With  179  lUustrations*     Second  Edition.     l2mo.  Price  j 

TOMES.  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

A  System  of  Dental  Surgery,     By  John  Tomes,  f.r.s.     The  Second  Edjfw 
Revised  and  Enlarged    By  C.  S,  Tomes,  d.d.s.    With  263  Ulustraiions^     12t 

Pi  ICC  $^A 

"  We  rejftice  thait  Mich  bookm  as  thew  (Dr.  Tomes'  WorV«)  are  dcmafitled  by  th«  profe»»»oii,  and  UiAt  I 
CO  write  ihcm  are  funji»hcd  by  the  profc3J,ioft. "— Z^r^A*/ Ciwiiwi. 

TAFT,  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY-     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dcntistr)\      By  JonaTMAX  TArr,   D.C 
Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Over  100  illustrations*     8vo. 

Price,  Cloth,  $4.25  ;  Leather.  5, 

"AH  the  important  opencioiu,  in  all  thcLr  modilica-  I  *'  ft  is  »  thoncfugh  and  complete  treatiic  on  tlM 

rsom,  arts  clearly  discus^d  by  the  author,  aod    the  '  of  Practical  DentiiiTy."— Z.t'Airf^M  AfMlBwta/  Ttmgt  4 

work  U  highly  pi^ctical  throi^gliout/' — Demtmi  Rt^t-  \  Gat^tU, 

trr,  ' 

TANNER,  INDEX  OF  DISEASES.     Second  Edition. 

An  index  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment.    By  Thos.  HawK*-:**  Tanseh.  m. 

r.R.r.P.    Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  W.  H.  Bkoadhekt.  M 

With  Additions.    Appendix  of  Formulae,  etc.    Syo.  Price  f  3^ 

By  this  useful  hand-book  the  character  of  any  disease  may  be  determined  iq 

moment,  and  the  general  outline  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  best  authorities 

apparent. 

''This  work,  like  othen  from  the  gifted  author,  has  ;  "  F'trnAlly.  a  >                          eliouica,  «muitria 

abcadv  won  for  it&elf  a  rcputAtion,       .     .     ,     *' It  it  ]  ra)  ipringi,  etc                          i  to  tike  va|^QO« 

10  tnitii  what  115  title  indicaiea/'—jVrw  KprAr  JfiTii^A/  JAvalidji,  make-,  i-.^    --.^,-  the  nusac  oopi^letC'  ^rai 

KtK^rd,  [  cKotter'it  manual  ih^  we  have  y^vwmt$k.~-CMki^m Mm 


cEotter'K 
t0i  TitmM. 


BY   SAME  AITTHOR. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Third 
tion.  Carefully  Revised  and  much  Enlarged.  By  Alfred  MeaDOWS« 
Svo,  Price  I5X 

Recommended  as  a  Text-book  at  JelTerson  Medical  College  aad  other  schools 

Medicine. 


One  of  the   mmt  cardFuJ,  ornate,  and  accea»ihk 
on  the  »uhjecl."— i>«/ir*i /^i«f^^ 


'*  We  conaider  thr  tr^ewt  oi 
of  theraoetities  a*    rational 

MEMORANDA  OF  POISONS. 

A  Memoranda  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  and  Test^.       Fifth 

from  the  Last  London  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarg^^  /^  1 

This  most  complete  Toxicol ogical  Manual  should  be  within  rrjich  of  all 

cians  and  pharmacists,  and  as  an  addition   to  every  family  library,  would  be  I 

means  of  saving  life  and  allaying  pain  when  the  delay  of  sending  for  a  phy^ci 

would  prove  fatal* 


TIBBETS,  MEDICAIr  ELECTRICITY. 

A  Handbook  of  Medical  Electricity.     Giving  full  directions  for  Its  Applica- 
tion, etc*     By  Herbert  TiBUETS.  M.o.     64  Illustrations,    Uvo. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Transactions  of  the  College  of  I'hysicians  of  rhiladclphia.  New  Scries. 
Vols.  1,  11.  in,  jv.     Svo.  Price,  per  vtilumc,  I2.50 

Vol.  V.  Containing  Articles  and  Discourses  by  Drs.  Atlcc,  DaCosta,  Mills, 
A.  V.  Meigs,  II.  C.  Wood,  Cohen  ;  Profs.  Tyson,  Gross,  Bariholow.  Allen,  Leeds 
and  others,    /usf  Rfady.  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  ^3.50 

TYSON,  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  DIABETES. 

A  Treatise  on  Diabetes  and  Bright's  Disease.  With  Especial  Reference  to 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  By  James  Tyson,  m.d*.  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  Colored  Plates 
and  many  Wood  Engravings.     Svo.  Price  t'^yi 

•*Thi*  volume  b  tH«  outcome  of  fromc  fifteen  year**  "  TKe  Kymptomi  «re  clcjirly  defined,  and  ihe  irtju- 

special  «iudy  and  ob«crv.-iiioD.  and  will  be  fbtind  to  he        ment  v%  cat oeedii ugly  veil  dcMrribtd,  »o  ih^l  cv^y  ^ne 
a  very  KvcU  Drepared  mouocnoh.  ...      .  .  Hb  difvc-    !    rouliog  ibc  book  nuat  t>c  profiled   '—Cmcimnati  Lan- 


IJona  are  clear  and  toinuu.  - 


\mmdBm*^,  Rjt^wttr.   {  t€immdGUmic, 


BV  SAME   AITHOR. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF   URINE. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  ttic  Examination  of  Urine.  For  the  use  of  Physicians  and 

Sttidenls.    With  Colored  Plat*:s  and  Numerous  Uluslrations  Engraved  on  W^ood. 

Fourth  Edition.     1 2 mo.  Price  11.50 

Advantage  has  been  taken,  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  not  only  to 

correct  the  previous  one»  but  lo  make  such  additions  of  new  Facts  and  Processes  as 

would  add  to  its  value  without  m ate n ally  increasing  its  si^e. 


'*  Dt,  Ty»fl«  ftif«m*?i 

i«n  offKe**'  '    "^ 

tlic  pfcseoi 

minuie  Inan 
analyus  arr 

"Wehav 
touch  pffStt, 
irine.     We  ^aii  iccomuicnd  Dt.  1  ys^n" 


rK  a  %h*>rt  arcouni  f»f  tin*  theory  of  mtal  secreiiontihe  pHysicsii  and  cKemtcal  *h*rao 
'  -1        .       -.  Excelienc  njJe*  Af<    '  r,    '  ^ 

'■.  chloride*,  phoAplli 
II  of  mo*t  ol  thofct 


;  \tro(u  ftam  the  peniaa]  of  this  book.     It  it  agreeably  vnlliMij,  C«MiJi|M 

neve.  X  reliable  aod  »ati»£ibCiOTy  guide  to  the  cUiucaJ  Tirftipfmnifflip  «i 

luok  u  one  thai  amply  nipplie*  the  cliiiicaJ%»ccd»  of  the  phyalciaa.'*'> 


THE  CELL  DOCTRINE.     Second  Edition, 

The  Cell  Doctrine.     Us  History  and  Present  Stale. 
graphy  of  the  subject 
Edition.     8vo, 


With  a  Copious  Biblio- 
Illustrate<J  by  a  Colored  Plate  and  Wood  Cuts.     Second 

Price  $2.00 


TURNBULL,  ARTIFICIAL  ANESTHESIA. 

The  Advantages  and  Accidents  of  Artificial  Anaesthesia  ;  Its  Employment  in 
the  Treatment  of  Disease:  Modes  of  Administration  ;  Considering  their  Rcla* 
rive  Risks;  Tests  of  Purity.  Treatment  of  Asphyxia;  Spasms  of  tiic  Glottis; 
Syncope,  etc.  By  Laurence  Turnbull.  h.d.,  ph.g.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  Jeffer- 
son College  Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged*  With  27 
II lustrations  of  Various  Forms  of  Inhalers,  etc.     iimo.  Price  11.50 

Anavthfltla  h*  tul^cci  uf  grea,i  lii*frric*t  4rtd  importance  to  physiciAn*  a.nd  dcnti«t>«  sttd  evcrythkng  thmi  will 
si4  Um  to  better  Bwienunclinc  the  »u^Jrcl  i*  M..ii«nt  «ith  ^rcsit  avi4tty  Thu  wari  ve  Petard  w  the  bai  vd  in 
the  ttody  of  the  twb^eci,  »nd  it  proojli  the  »ubj<r:t  up  to  the  (present  hour  "— /V«#*/  fUgMer. 

TEALE,  DANGERS   TO    HEALTH.     Third  Edition, 

A  Pictorial  Guide  to  Domestic  Sanitary  Defects.    By  T.  PRiDpN  TeaLE,  M.D  . 


r,R.c.s.     With  Colored  Plates,     8vo. 


Price  13 


|o 


P,  SLAKISTON,  SOX  ^  CO:S 


VACHER,  CHEMISTRY, 

A  Primer  o(  Chemistry,     Including  Analysis.     By  Arthuh  Vaciieh.     f Sino. 

Price  .50 

VIRCHOW,  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS,  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

Postmortem  Examinations.  A  Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Mettiod 
of  Performing  them  in  the  Dead  House  of  the  Berlin  Charit^  Hospital,  mth 
especial  reference  to  Medico*Iegal  Practice.  By  Prof.  Vikciiow.  Tnuislated 
by  Dr.  T.  P.  Smith.    Second  Edition,     iimo.    With  4  Plates.  Price  fi.is 

^    "A  roost  uidfu]   manuaJ  (irom    the  pen  of  a  master.  I  "  lu  low  phccand  portal^iUt^  mtkkm  it  mctmmihjm  sad 

Far  thorough  »nd   vystctOAtic  m«thod  io  !  convenieikt  to  every  turgicAl  tcgatnr  «nd  pmrttttPfBtfT.^ 

the  performance  of  po&t-morurm  cxAnufuiliomi,  tWre  is  ^-Briiuk  AtifdktU  y^mrm^. 

no  ^ide  like  it." — Lanctt.  \ 

WAGSTAFFE,   HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Human  Osteology,  By  WtLUAM  WaKwicIC  Wao- 
STAFFE,  F.R.c.s,  With  23  Lithographic  Plates  of  the  Bones,  Showing  Muscle 
Attachments,  and  60  Wood  Engravings.     i2mo.  Price  #3,<x> 

WALTON,  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    Third  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  HaykeS  Wai  '  '*  n. 
Third  Edition.     Rewritten  and  Enlarged.     With  five  plain  and  lli  -4 

full-page  Plates;  and  many   other  Illustrations*  Test  Types,  etc.     N...,.,   ,  2ix> 
pages.    8vo.  Price  I9J00 

WARNER.  CASE  TAKING. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Case  Taking,  By  Fra-Ncis  Warxer,  m.u,, 
M.Rx.p.,  etc.     i2mo.    Cloth.  Price  f  1.7$ 

GeneraJ  Diseues.~43laM  i.     CLis^  %.    ArthHtic   DitcM.    Diiaitii    of  l3w  Mcrvoia  S^bem.    Of  i^  V^^^ 
cular  Sy»tem.    Of  the  RcApinuory  Syttetn.     Of  tlie  D^gative  Syvtcoi.    Of  dw  Liircr.    Of  the  U^datff  SyHstti. 

Inntruction  ^r  Case  Takin^g. 

WATERS,  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST.     Second  Edition. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Their  Chnical  History,  Patliolog^'  and  Treat- 
menL  By  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  m.d.,  Fellow  Royal  College  of  Phy^sicians.  With 
Numerous  Illustrative  Cases  and  Lithogrraphic  Plates.    8vo.  Price  J4.00 


•*  The  present  edition  contAins  new  cliapters  on  h^T 
thormdc  jincurism.  and  the  use  of  chlnral  in  ccttaiii 
of  cases  and  rcmi^irks  on  treafmeat.     Some  cHamcteTi^ 
(itti  yftdicai  AH  J  Surgical  yvurttml 


,  ftorticrtsuj^tmtioB^  miiral  I     , 

;  other  chapters  h**<  rccrfTciJ  ad4kl 

c  tf^ciogs  have  alsg  beeo  added/' 


WOOD.  BRAINWORK. 

lirainwork  and  Ovenvork, 


By  Prof.  H,  C.  Wood,  Jr.    32mo. 

Price,  Paper  cover,  .y>  \ 


CUmIi 


WEDLS,  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth. 

Notes  by    Thos.  B.   Hitchcock,  m.d.,  of  Harvard  University.     105  Ulus 

trations.     8vo.  Price^  Qoth.  f3.$o;  LeaUier.  I4.S0 

WHITTAKER.  ON  THE  URINE. 

Student's  Primer  on  the  Urine.  By  J.  Travis  Whittaker^  m.d.,  Physician  to 
Anderson's  College  Dispensary*.     WiUi  Illustrations  Etched  on  Copper.     16010. 

Price  11.50 

Physiological  Study  of  Urine— Scnaatlon  in  Passing,  Quantity,  Golof,  Odor,  Speci&c  Crav^if  HlMorf 
ind  Behavior.  Sediment  or  t>epo«its.  Cbettiicai  Study  ««f  Urii»e»Re«cUoi».  AtblWirii  CldOf«d».  tkmmm^. 
Unca.  Pho«phal«s.  Blood.  Sugar.  Bile.  Micrcocoptcat  Study  of  Ufine  amI  VtiMyry  nrpoajfi  AaimiTin 
LTrates.  Uric  Acid.  Triple  Phofphates.  Phosphate  of  lime  Featbcry  fliotplttlfia.  Onkle  crf'tiaw.  UmM 
of  Soda  and  of  Ammonia.  Cystine.  Tyrotioe,  Leuctfie.  Choleateniie.  Epitbcttuiii  i^'^'  i"l. >!^mi».  «ic^ 
•'The  platet  are  poiscsied  of  ^reai  vertimillCude,  as  weQ  «>  in  other  respccta admlrabk  '  i 

"  Neat  and  conciae.  and  the  iUusdraliont  mre  very  good  tcatimnny  af  the  cbim  wbkh  be  n  ■u4t*Vi 

^flhe  ctchifif  n«edk  for  ddjneatioo  of  nikrotcopicai  mppetrumcm,   ^^0*^^  Mf4.  smdSmrg.  J^mfM^, 


WEST,  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Fourth  Edition. 

Lectures  on   the   Diseases  of  Women.     By  Charles  West,  m,d,     Fourtli 
London  Edition,     Revised  and  in  part  re- written  by  the  Author.     Willi  Numer- 
ous Additions  by  J.  Mathews  Duncan,  m,d.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital     8vo.  Price  f  5.00 
Drs.  West  and  Duncan   arc,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated   London  physician^* 
L^iving  attention  to  the  Diseases  af  Women,  and  together  have  made  a  mast  com- 
^plcte  work,  either  for  the  physician  or  student. 

WILKS.  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Samuel  Wilhes,  f.r.s.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Walter  Moxon\  m,d,,  f.r.s.»  Physician  lo 
and  Lecturer  at  Guy's  Hospital.  London.     8vo.  Pi^ice  |6.oo 

BY   same   author. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
London.     New  Edition,  with  Additions,  Numerous  Illustrative  Cases,  etc.     8vo. 

Cloth,  $6.QO 

"  A  bodk  of  (T«»t  value,  embod>Hiu  lui  ii  docs  the  results  of  the  experience  aiici  oUtervation  of  oat  of  the  ino^l 
acoocnplUhod  «<  the  Ix>D4Joo  HosphWrPhyKictaiu/' — A$mtriim^m  ytmnuU  *^  MttUcai  ^irme^^ 

WRIGHT,  ON  HEADACHES.     Ninth  Thousand. 

Headaches,  their  Causes.  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Henky  G.  WittotiT, 
M.D     iimo.  *  Price  .50 

WILSON,  ON   DRAINAGE. 

Drainage  for  Health ;  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  Sanitary  Science^  with  Numerous 
Illustrations;     By  Joseph  Wilso.s,  m.d,.  Medical  Director  United  Stales  Navy. 


One  VoL    Octavo. 

Iv  kno' 

Icig  AnxTicMi   writen  on  hy^enc  and  pubtlG  health, 
i  h<:  book  dctervcs  populftiity/^—Jfir^urA/  and  Smrgi- 

"  Well  wntteii  and  well  illustrated.     Aitention  (o  its 
l«ichlns»  iiiAy  wi^c  much  dis<»ue  and  perhaps  manj 

"  laiercaiinc  u  wcU  u  uaelul/ — /"ibAu/rZ/Aaa  L^^ 


Price  ^i.oo 

**  Ea»fty  understood,  and  briefly  aikd  concbdy  pre- 
•etitett  " — f^evt'dmct  pfmtrmai 

"  Will  be  found  of  value."— i?«/rw  Tramwcri^, 

**  Wonhy  of  pnbt  ai  a  popukr  fisiuiieiit  of  the 
subject/'— 5<k*/^fl  Jtmrm*U  a^(jkt$mutrjf^ 

**  Will  bf  sure  Id  M  ■  harbinger  of  good  fa  evay&m* 
ily  who»c  g;Dod  Curumc  U  may  be  to  pniicn  «  copy  *"'— - 
Bmidtr  Am*i  W'flw/  Hoarier, 


BY  SA3f£  Airraoft. 

NAVAL  HYGIENE* 

Naval  Hy^ene.  or,  Human  Health  and  Means  for  Preventing  Disease.  With 
Illustrative  Incidents  derived  from  Naval  Experience.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     8vo.  Price  ^3.00 

WILSON,   HOW  TO  LIVE, 

Health  and  Healthy  Homes.  A  Guide  to  Personal  and  Domestic  Hvgicnc, 
By  George  Wilsok,  m.d,.  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Edited  by  Jos,  G. 
Richardson,  m.d..  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania. 
314  pages.     i3mo.  Price  |Koo 

CMAJtsit  I.— 'Intioductarxt  pdifv  ty.  tl.  The  Humao  Body,  3).  m.  Cauftcs  of  Di«caM,  66.  tr.  ^ood  mud 
Diet,  119.  V.  riiiiiiltiiMi  and  Qochifif,  169.  VI.  Exercbe,  Reoreatktn  unJ  Training,  187.  vu,  Hone  aiid  Iti 
SitfToyiMUncB,  Dniaafc,  WarmSng,  err     -* »      vtt»     (nfectiotM  Dl»eaMs  and  their  Prevvntlon,  >6v 

**  A  IB4MI  uacM,  aiHi  In  every  wajr.  i  ^  "—N*^  }WA  HermU. 

"  M^irke4  ilirQiM^oiit  by  a  sound,  iir  >•  ,  am  ao  aliaence  of  «II  Knty  cetieraU cation*.  iwMpilM  a«icr- 

tiou,  aiid  alKwauMalisiics  tii  tupfWH  ot  inc  wntcr'a  panknlar  vinra.  .  .  ,  We  cannoi  fpcak  too  h^gKly  of 
a  work  irhkk  w«  Have  read  viih  entire  MtiafiCtioa/*— JHMieW  TbrntB  mmd  G^wffU, 

BV    SAME    ALrrUOa. 


[       A  HAND-BOOK  OF  HYGIENE 

I  And  Sanitary  Science.    With  Illustrations, 

^^  Enlarged.     8vo* 


Fourth  Edition. 


Revised  and 
Price  fi,75 


/L  BLAKISTON,  SON  &-  CO:S 


WILSON,  HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Tenth  Edition- 

The  Anatomist's  Vade-Mccum.  General  and  Special.  By  Prof.  Emasmus  Wjl 

SON.     Edited  by  George  Buchanan,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  iti  the  Uiii- 

versit)'  of  Glasgow ;  and  Henrv  E.  Clark,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  .f     '  yjJ 

Infirmary  School  of  Medicine,  Glasgow.    Tenth  Edition.    With  45c  :igs 

(including  26  Colored  Plates).     Crown  8vo.  i  ricr  fooo 

Recommended  as  a  Text-book  at  Rush  Medical  College.  Chicago.  Bericvuc  Hos 

pital,  New  York;  St.  Louis  Medical  College;  Yale  and  Dartmouth  Schools,  aiMl 

many  other  Colleges. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR* 

HEALTHY  SKIN.     Eighth  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair;  their  Preservaoon  Aod  Manage*  I 
menL     Eighth  Edition.     t2mo.     Paper.  Price  ^1.00 1 

WILSON,  SEA  VOYAGES  FOR  HEALTH. 

The  Ocean  as  a  Health  Resort.     A  Hand  book  of  I'racticat  InformatioTi 
Sea  Voyages,  for  the  Use  of  Tourists  and  Invahds.  By  W*i.  S.  Wiu  r.r, 

Lond.,  M.R.c.s.E.     With  a  Chart  showing  the  Ocean  Routes,  and  II f  ihe 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.     Crown  8vo,  m 

Ch ATTSB  t.    Curaiivc  Effect  of  die  Ocean  Qimate.     a.  The  Various  Health  VoyicM,     j.  Tine  ci 
ChooftLug  a  Ship.    4.  PrdimlniLry  Arraof^mcflii.     5«  Ijif«  M  Seau    6    CUaiaie  am)  W«suher,     f.  Matu|;c^if^i  u 
t'tK  Health  at  Sea,     3.  Occupations  jiad  Ajnuscmcnts  tie  ii«»,     9.  CKijecH  of  Interat  at  Sea.     tn    Ead  "tf  ihut 
Voyage— Future  Flans,     tt.  The  Homewanj  Voyage,     a.  AtistnlU     ita  Ctu^iie,  CJlka^aa d  H»yifc  HI  ftmm. 
13.  South  Africa  and  its  Dlmaie.     14.  The  Mc(ueoroJogy  i^f  the  Ocean 

ArPSNDix  A.^Outfit  Required  br  a  Voyiigc  to  Atutralia^  B.  Namc»  and  Addimta  of  mmat  of  1^  iViwip^l 
Shipping  Finns. 

"  All  the  information  is  supplied  hy.  or  haaed  upon^  the  actual  evperienee  of  dbc  auilMsr^  and  Ubie  book  mmf  Im 
confidently  rrcuRimendcd  to  all  wholuve  u>  und^take,  without  preriaus  expencDoe.  a  ttWVQjftgtulmttf  let^K 
McjJical  men  m.iy  cuustilt  il  with  advantage,  and  commend  it  to  thoae  p^lkntt  whott  ife«|r  WUtjtuMtm  ••try  iW 
dicct  of  a  long  vayagc  at  sea." — AMicai  Titmms  tmd  Gagfttt. 

"  We  liavc  read  every  pst^t  of  this  book^  and  have  derived  both  instruction  aad  ■miiifBiil'  **^Ijmt(rt, 

WELLS,  OVARIAN  AND  UTERINE  TUMORS,     Just  Out. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Ovarian  and  Utennc  Tumors*     By 
T.  Spencer  Wells,  m/o.     Illustrated.    8vo.  Ptic«,  Cloth.  17  oo 

So  long  a  time  having  elapsed  since  Dr.  WcUs  has  coUcfted  the  rcsnlts  of  Hi* 
large  experience  in  book  form,  the  present  volume  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  aU 

interested  in  this  very  important  subject. 


WOLFE»  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye. 
Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Mc^^^  ^^^  '■ 
Wolfe,  f.r.c.p.e.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  < 
With  ID  Colored  Plates,  and  numerous  other  lUustratiu.. 


Betnis  a  Course  of 

*  -   •  -       By  M, 

on,  etc. 

^.  -        .  ...e|i7,oo 


WALKER^  INTERMARRIAGE. 

Intermarriage,  or.  The  Mode  in  which,  and  the  Causes  why.  Beaytv,  Hcahh 
and  Intellect  result  from  certain  Unions;  and  Deformity,  Disease  and  Initaotry 
from  others.     Illustrated.     i2mo»  Price  $1*00 


WARD'S  COMPEND  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


A  Compend  of  Chemistry  for  Chemical  and  Medical  Student*.     V  jh 

Ward,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  JcflTcrson  Medical  Ct  Iji* 

delphia.     Containing   a  Table  of  Elements  and  Tables  for  the  U-^^......*  of 

Metals  in  Solutions  of  Mixed  Substances,  etc.     l2mo.     Cloth. 

Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Note^   fi.^c     iilAJn,  ci.oo 


WOODMAN  and  TIDY,  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicolog)-.  By  W.  Bathukst  Woodman,  M.d., 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Charles  MEyMoxr  Tiuv,  f.cs.,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  London  Hospital.  With 
Chromo-Lithographic  Plates,  representing  the  Appearance  of  the  Stomach  in 
Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Nitric  Acid,  Oxalic  Acid ;  the  Spectra 
of  Blood  and  the  Microscopic  Appearance  of  Human  and  other  Hairs;  and 
1 16  other  Illustrations.     Large  octavo*     Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

Price.  Clotli»  17,50;  Medical  Sheep,  $8.50;  Law  Leather.  $8.50 

"  Wc  have  no  hniuillon  in  proooundns  the  W0f4c  Do  b«  one  «l  uiiu»iiMl  aocrli  More  reaidahlc  ^an  1  .aylof. 
more  «yitcm»tic  In  h*  »rr»fii;eiactit,  wid  wore  practical  in  It*  imiruction,  ii  «i>ill  pfiwe  lo  thi-  medic^t  juriu»  noc 
\r%m  thin  to  the  etrnenil  practitioner,  a  ttorehouie  oftiadul  knowledge,  cuftveyed  in  an  UQUsually  |:rap)ik  ilyle."— 
fy»th/im  yaumAl  of  Sf^dual  Snrnc*. 

'  The  Atuhort  of  thU  truly  great  work  hatre  ki^e)y  *uw|*li«d  the  want  (dt,  sooner  of  Laler,  hn  alnioat  every 


doctor," — Citwimm^h'  LMmtti  a 


f  Ohttrv^r, 


*'  AH  th«?  Twit  Vnown  wmdrt  on  M«dlca]  Jfuriapnidence  have  been  hid  unnfer  ccfntribtfUoo  fcr  the  T^roduetlon  of 
thepre-  T[  .  ^mcnt  everytning  that  cAn  be  f  rk<ioia  tbeftu!'  '  :&  no 

nMrec  n  aud  D*,  Tidy  h*ve  both  iW.  laf  ihemielv'.  rire 

induair  V  <  >tchi  loifelher  a  inaM  of  (acta  vt  i  ofastoundii-  "kit 

worthy  lo  i.ikr  it.  pi,»rr  ^iong»iUe  of  any  work  on  the  aamc  lubjccx^  jiul  muss  pryvc  of  gr«at  t»»e  tu  nil  *tiu  yrvt* 
uce  In  criminal  court*,  and  lo  aU  medical  practitiancn,  We  have  no  hesit*cion  Ln  recctftunending  it  to  our  read* 
t:t%,'*—L&Hd&n  Lancti 

'' AllofCtfaer  the  work  will  rank  with  the  beai  of  its  cIass  aa  a  nedico-legal  hand  book,  and  canaot  C&il  lo  ^n 
a  wide  popuJariiy/'— .AVtar  Vark  MediaU  Rrtprd, 

"ll«aiUiot  be  dcHerwiac  tHjA  a  vahaablc  concnbution  to  lih«  boUBdl«««  lulgect  of  medical  jumprudaoee."^— 

''T)ie  acopc  of  this  book  i*  very  wide,  and  itt  eneculian  worthy  of  all  a»Buncnda.tton/'— /Vkf&^Jr{^^  Z^fw/ 

WYTHE,  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  Microscopist.  A  Manual  of  Microscopy  and  Compendium  of  the  Micro- 
scopic Sciences,  Micro* Mm cralogy,  Micro-Cncmistry,  Biolo^,  Histology,  and 
Practical  Medicine.  By  JOSEPH  H.  Wythe,  a.m.,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition.  252 
illustrations.     8vo*  Price,  Cloth,  13.00 ;   Leather,  ^00 

An  Index  and  Glossary  have  been  combined  in  this  edition,  so  as  to  be  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  Notices  of  recent  additions  to  the  microscope,  together 
with  the  genera  of  microscopic  plants,  have  been  given  in  an  Appendix. 

Thi»  U  one  of  the  moM  vdituiKle  lemt-booki  on  mi* 
croiCopy  ever  ofFered  tj  »tudenL4  cit  practittoncn   cif 


laUllsdpfa* 


author  of  thia  work,  as 
A  ■Qooeaalul  teacher  of 
r  mediciiie  atrlfurscry 
iCionflandTvanc^i  rjimn'-n*,'; .  w<:  had  a  Kght  lo  expect 
igooobook  from  hii  nandi.  i)ur  expectatioru  are  lully 
^Ealttedin  the  volume  before  a^,  The  s^iyte  l«  clear 
and  distmci,  andoae  reads  the  book  with  the  uimoat 
Ctcituy  of  comprahenakNi,  It  i«  the  more  valuable  to 
the  phyisicLan  and  miediea]  student  on  account  of  it* 
closer  applioulon  df  the  jaucrotcope  to  medical  tubjecia 
than  we  find  ebewhere.  The  Mimerou*  platei,  manv 
of  which  ar«  bcaudlully  eoloaad,  an  not  to  be  cxGelled. 
We  feel  proud  of  it  as  an  American  production.'" — 


medicine,     Thu  edition  hai   been  grcailv  enhanced  i 
yalu<c  by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  the  uste  of  ihc 
nnkcroacopc  in  |iatholosy«  dia^iKiti*,  and  euolocy.Mtd 
numerous  new  iUiittralMMit,  aoiae  of  vhich  are  iram 
RindicUdi. 

**  Tbc  author  very  carelully  bringa  out  e-vcry  t»ecc»* 
%mwj  6ci  afld  ^rirtcipl*  rdiatiiiiK  to  the  uae  «f  the  nlen»- 
tcope.  ami  nuw  itui  thla  instruineiit  haa  beoone  U  ■•- 
lential  [lAxt  uf  rvrry  practJlioQeri  arTOJncwtaritiW,  • 
pr^cttcal  ij^;ide  and  relerencr  book  h  »tso  a  nccmily, 
t'litly  wrantv  '.<^  staieaient 

*mt  dT  Ike  •'  l>oQka  ever 

I  and  »  i.^dAdRe.*'— 


Thf  i.im>  tnimii  ijmteti  amd  Umi£. 


BY   SAME   AUTHOR, 

DOSE  AND  SYMPTOM  BOOK.     Bleventh  Edition. 

The  Phvsician's  Pocket  Dose  and  Svmptom  Book,  Containing  the  Doses  and 
Uses  of  all  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Original  Prepara- 
tions.    Eleventh  Revised  Edition. 

Price,  Cloth,  $1,00;  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,  ^1.2^ 

"  The  chapter  on  Dietetic  Preparation)!  wUI  be  kmnd  u*eful  to  all  practidric  phniclianai  moat  of  whofs  have  but 
little  acquamtance  with  the  node  of  preparing  the  iranou«  anictes  of  diet  lor  the  ate k.  — B^itm  M^itml  mmd 

*  Maoy  a  hard-work«d  prscttlioocr  will  Hod  It  a  oadhi  Utde  work  le  hftv«  Mthb  atudy  taUr/'^CaiMdte  Mi0Mi 


WHEELER.  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Medical  Chemist^.    Including   the   Outlines  of   Organic  and    Fhysiotogid 
CHcmistTy,    By  C  CUubert  Wheexer,  m.d.    Second  Edition,     ranio. 

WOAKES,  ON  DEAFNESS  AND  GIDDINESS* 

^     '^      -^  "   .  .  I  i:.^j^^5  ^(^f^  Noises  in  the    Head;  or.  The  Naso-Phaj^tigrt 

By  EovvAKD  \Va.\KiiS,  M.u  .  S.enir3r  Aural  Sur^*con  I 

li,,  i,,..^   ,...,.  .,,....  ^softJw    n,r,;i»  and  Chest,    Tliird  Edition.     Revised  < 

Enlarged,  with  Additional  III 

*' No  bfi«f  N*«m«fy  i>ftU*  virw«  cnuid    '.. 
•Wvc  Ills  tovei  of  mem  iwhUbc  eai|itfki«m.'*— /i^aMtf. 


l2nrio. 


:  to  the  cri^ftor  «tid  MiNlrtir  of  hi*  w iwu. 
•r«U  itti*liif«M  nctfk«l  pntaktiamewtwhmi 


BY  THE  SAME  AirrHOR. 

WOAKES,  ON    NASAL  CATARRH. 

Post-nasal  Catarrh,     tt^  Causes,  Consequences  and  Trealtnent. 


ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

Bdng  Descriptions,  with  original  Figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants  emplo; 
Medicine,  and  an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Robert  Bi 
F.L,^..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  King's  College^  and  to  the  Pharmj 
Society,  and  Henry  Trimens,  u.b.,  f.Us.,  late  Lecturer  on  Botany  al  St 
Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School,  In  42  Parts,  each,  f2.oo,  or  in  4  vo'ls^Sai^ 
8vo,   with   306  Colored  Plates,  bound  in  half  tnorocco,  gilt  edged.  I^ouoo 

AN  ATLAS  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY. 
After  Plane  Sections  of  Froten  Bodies.     By  William  Braune.  Professor  of  Anaton 
in  the  University  of  Leiptig,     Translated  by  Edward  Bei.i^mv,  f.rx.s,,  Su 
geon  to  and  Leclurei  on  Anatomy  at  Cbajing  Cross  Hospital.     With  34 
lithographic  Plates  and  46  Wood  cuts.     Large  imp*  8vo.  f  ] 

ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES, 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Illustrations,    with    Dcscripuvc   Text   and    Notes  ^ 
TreatmenL     By  Tilbitry  Fox,  m.d.,  p.r.c.p.,  late  Physician  to  the  Dep 
for  Skin  Diseases  in  University  College  HospitaL     With  72  Colored 
In  t8  Parts,  each,  li.oo  or.  l  VoL»  Royal  410.  Cloth. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 
Illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections,  and  many  not  usually  practice 
the   Student.     By  Kick  man   J.  Godlee,    m.s*.  k.r.cs*.   Assistant    SorFeon 
University  College  HospitaL  and  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Univcn 
ty  College.  With  48  imp.  4to  Colored  Plates  (112  Figures),  and  a  volume  of  f 
planatory  Text. 


A  COURSE  OF 

By  Christopher  Heath,  f.r.c.s. 

versity  College,  and   Surgeon   to  the   Hospital.     With  20  Plates 
Nature  by  M.  LfevEiLLfe,  and  colored  by  hand  under  his  directton 


OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

Home  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in    Un 

drawn 
4to.    IM 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY. 

Consisting    of    Plates,    Photographs.    Wood    cuts.    Diagrams,   etc.,   etc,,   ill 

ing  Sur^Mcal  Diseases,  Symptoms,  and  Accidents ;  also  Operative  and  oth 
Methods  of  Treatment,  with  Descriptive  letterpress.  By  Jonathan  HincHi 
SON.  f.rc.s..  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  Vol.  1.  conlammg  ' 
ciculi  1  to  X,  bound,  with  Appendix  and  Index.  $2§j 

Fasciculi  XI  to  XV.      Ready.  Each.  ^.50 


NOW  READY,  THE  SEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION. 

MEIGS  AND  PEPPER,  ON  CHILDREN. 

THE  MOST  THOROUGH,  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK 
ON  THE  SLrBJECTNOVV  BEFORE  THE  PROFESSION. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILD- 
REN* By  J,  Forsyth  Meigs,  m»d.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hos(>r.al,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  etc.,  and  William 
Pepper,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Universit>'  of  Pennsylvania.  Provost 
And  cx-officio  President  of  the  Faculty.  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  etc.,  etc    The  Seventh  Revised  and  Improved 

Edition.     In  one  volume  of  over  noo  royal  octavo  pages. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  f6.oo;  Leather  #7,00. 

The  rapid  sale  of  six  large  editions  of  Drs.  Meigs  and  Pepper's  work  on  Children, 

and  the  demand  for  the  new  edition  now  ready,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  great 
'  popularity.  Thclargepracticc,  of  many  years*  standing,  of  the  authors,  imparts  to  it  a 
value  uncqualcd,  probably,  byanyotheron  tlic  subject  now  before  the  profession. 

The  entire  work  has  been  now  again  subjected  to  an  entire  and  thorough  revision, 
some  articles  have  been  rewritten,  many  additions  made,  and  great  care  observed  by 
the  authors,  that  it  should  be  most  elTectually  brought  up  to  the  light,  pathological 
and  therapeutical,  of  the  present  day. 

The  publishers  have  very  many  favorable  notices  nf  the  previous  editions,  re- 
ceived from  numerous  sources,  foreign  and  domestic.  They  append  a  few  from  lead- 
ing journals,  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  value  placed  upon  it,  both  as  a 
TiXi^Beok  for  the  Student  and  a  work  of  reference  for  the  General  Practilioner, 

'*  It  i»  lb*  nwHt  ei;.mp1*:c  worl;  upon  the  subject  In  our  1  mgua^  ;  it  cooijun^  at  oftco  ibc  mults  €3if  pt^rmtaH  and 
the  eiperienoe  of  cihers  ;  ii«  quotaciocu  firoEti  the  mo^t;  receat  auihoriiies.  Iwt^  a:  home  and  abroad,  «re  •nifvle,  aii4 
we  think  the  »uth:in  deserve  coneraiuUitoni  for  Kavin^  produce i  a  book  tincqu»l«l  for  the  u*c  of  «h*  kiudcnt, 
and  ^iidtopeaaabla  ■*  a  work  of  Mimocc  fbr  the  praetitio(iar.*''-^Mbmir««i  AUdieai  ^vmwm^tL 


" But M  « KklitWo guld* in llk« 4li|iia>i«  aJid  inalAttt  of  ttw  diieMw  of  caildren,  we 60  n>:  h .^ > r  ac  n .  %*f 
llbM  ««lHn«ialdoai»cC  Willi  ft  tejrt4adlfocor^)lffM.fQJt»t,  aid  «Of«B^  m  t'lc  one  Lefure  «<-.,  which  in  at 
tifw  IbnM  cannot  USi  10  make  fttowia  wImicvu  U  ft4aU  go,  a»d  %vlie««¥er  great  «ruditioo,  practicJ,  tact«  and  flueat 
ami  aciooable  diction  are  appreciated.  **^^m^n;ttfit  J^mAi^OliHtri^i. 

r      "  It  in  onlf  thtee  yean  tince  we  tiad  iho  pleaMifs  of  roconiBcndinc  the  FiAh  Edition  of  llu*  <»edle«t  work. 

'  With  the  recent  additioaa  it  may  »al!cJy  be  pronouaooil  emt  of  the  beat  and  tnoai  €oiti{Mr«hc(i»iv*  worka  oo  ifioaia 

of  ekOdnen  of  whtch  the  Ajnertcan  PraciHIootr  eui  ft^yf  kiflMclf.  for  uudy  or  rdvnca.  *'~J^.  K  Mt^,  >«nio/. 


"  It  »  not  neeeuary  to  say  much,  in  the  way  of  crtticum,  of  a  work  >o  well  known,  Cnt  It  U  dLnieat  Like  »o 
many  other  food  Anvcncxn  medical  hx>kt,  ix  marvdoudy  CKMnbtnei  a  ritumi  of  all  the  tic^c  Curopean  titerature 
and  pfadke,  with  evidence  ihrougKoui  of  good  poMMul  jiidgineni,  koowledfe,  and  eapctieiice.  THe  bomh  aka 
nboundi  in  eapoaicioa  of  American  experience  and  ohMfmflen  in  all  ikat  felatei  tOllln  lltiffOtnof  ^lildniu  W* 
ate  clad  to  add  it  to  our  library  There  are  lew  dttf  ■>■  oTdindrvn  whkh  U  6am  not  tnal  of  ftiDf  and  wiailf/in 
th«  Ufht  of  ih«  tatesl  phyikitocical.  patliologicaJ,  and  therapeutical  •cienoe:"'-Xa«^!ni  Ltmctt. 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Succeaaora  to  LINDSAY  A  BLAKIflTON, 

i0i2  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW  READY 


Diseases  of  the  Li\'e 


Auihm<al 


BY  GEORGE  HARLEY,  M.D.,  F.R5.,  Exc^ 


On  Fint  Paffr,  fr«m  Gocd  7yp€^  wiiJk  C^prwd  PiaUs  and  Thirty-six    Wo^- 
B^mnd  ifi  HHivy  ChiJk,  B€P€ied  Edgfs,  $p         '      "  '       ' 


;.oo,-  Lf^fAer,  wifA  Raised  Bands ^ 


six    IVoiHi^^k 
Bands,  fSjofl 


THE  Publishers  call  special  attention  to  this  work,  the  only  thorough  booV  now 
before  the  profesiion.     The  reputi^tion  of  its  distinguished  author  is  a  g-ja 
Atitee  of  its  merits. 

THE  AUTHOR,  IN  HIS  PREFACE^  SA^i»; 

TMiS  NEW  THE  A  TfSE,  which  I  have  thought  fit  to  entitle  Diseases  of  the  U% 

and   Without    Jaundice,  with    special   application  to   Diagnosis   and    Tre 
embodies  withm  it  the  whole  stibstance  of  my  original  monograph  on  Jaund 
Diseases  of  the   Liver ;   though  greater  than  it,   both   as    regards    its  scope 
materials,   and   tlie  large  amount  of  clinical  and  scientific    data  that  has   m 
before  been  collected  together  into  one  %*olume:  while  in  a  great  many  tnstan 
it  gives  a  new  rendering  to  old  clinical  facts,  by  presenting  them  to  the  reade 
the  light  of  modern  pathological  science. 

As  I  think  lime  is  ({uite  ot  as  much  value  to  the  professional  as  it  is  to  the  mercantile  i 
I  have  endeavored  to  condense  my  materials  to  the  utmost,  without  running  i 
risk   of  endangering  their  perspicuity.     Added  to  which,  as  this  treatise  has  i 
been  penned  cither  for  tfie  use  of  the  tyro  or  the  dilettante  in  medicine,  but 
that  of  my  qualified  brethren,  I  shall  neither  waste  time  by  entering  into  detail 
accounts  of  the  literature,  nor  give  tedious,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  pro 
less,  discussions  of  the  thearie^  of  the  mechanism  of  jaundice  in  hepatic  dera 
ments.    Taking  care,  however,  in  order  th-ii  it    may  carry  more  weight  witS^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  to  illustrate  it  freely  with  cases  reported  by  indepen- 
dent observers*  both  at  home  and  abroad.  While,  in  order,  apain,  that  the  rca<J 
may  be  able  to  see  for  himself,  at  a  glance,  how  many  of  the  old-fashioned  thcoti 
of  the  pathology  of  jaundice  have  been  abandoned,  as  well  as  how  many  new  on 
have  been  espoused,    I    have   put  my  views,  in  accordance  with    the    facts 
arguments  exj^resscd  throughout   the  body   of  the   volume,   into    a   concise 
diagrammatic  tabular  form. 

/  WOULD  J)//?£CT  the  special  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  chapter  dcvc 
treatment,  as  well  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  book,  entitled  Hints  on  Diagnosis. 
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*'  THe  McHic»l  Ptofc**irtn,  Isotl.  n  Kngbn*  Jind  Artier- 
ica,  hju  C»r  aodmi  lime  been  on  *L-i  'fui  ttv*  ..t  tlut   new 

ork  oo  the  Ltvcr,  both  beci»u*e  1  - 
the  ejrlreftie,  »ii<l  bccaus* 
Pn^r  H{iriey  wjis  •peciaUf  quAJ»i> 

ttVi:  work  on  the  ^uhjrct,  ♦  ,  ,  1  \u:  .%vAh<.'T  lui*  urii{urt- 
Cionablv  writttn  tKt  m<i«l  VAludhle  work  on  hepatic  tlU- 
ea!^cs  tJ^;»t  hs^  v^t  appicare*!.  We  must  confen  that  we 
K.ive  In  I  tuhrttpto  fin4  *oine  error  in  the  work^ 

ru  tirv' I  i.'c  of  p*ftiaJiiy  b«t»t|{  nuAde."— K/r- 

**  It  la  one  of  thtfrfthttt,  m^ai  rimdaMt  ftnd  mtfisi 
§H44rttcifp*  medic*]  dooWs  thnt  hjive  been  bM  upot)  our 
IftblvdairtBig  ih«  pf^r  >  .  .  Im  coiwlution,  we 

eaVUMnd  ugain  mt^  i  >  i^r.    Hariey'i  cxtremdy 

wafciabfe  book."— /A  AU^^ita/ Timfs. 

"The  wotIc  it  £ir  in  adirance,  in  oH^nal  »nd  praetidil 
h«lbmuli«»n,  of  Any  tn^tlte  on  the  4ubject  with  yirhich  we 
«R  ■onuajnlcij^  «fMl  k%  i»«kfth  mmiy  li(n««  ii«  co«i  to  nny 
p^wticiatt  troitiiis  hep«tk  inuHsfe/'—CAif^iynp  Mtdicai 

"The  whole  «uh)ecc<tiutter  b  treated  in  a  niAsteriy 
manneir,  and  the  «rork  h  *te!ilii»cd  to  find  a  place  among 
the  claaaies/'^Z/rt^icia/  HrrmU,  LffnitriiU,  Kjf. 

**  If  I*  the  omc<vme  of  a  mind  that  w^nt  to  tU  task 
*f     ■  "    '    r -for.     !i  i«  ihr  "         f  lon^  ihlnk- 

l.    ,    ,    »  W*-  !  ourvelvea 

M  irtit  haumc  E  ti  read  the 

h«>r.tk;  1A1I4  octv*::  i*  much  Deneh(  ai  our-iejirci.**'--A'^#ai' 
lyr/^smt  MfduMi  amd  Sur^U^t  Jf^ttmal. 

'*  The  wdvlc  bdbfe  ua  la  ona  g/  the  most  tho>roiuf  h}y 
ackatilk  «¥cr  oiktd  to  the  nedicaJ  prafcsakxi  upon  che 
dhmtorim  mad  iwlawit  of  diaaaan  of  the  liver.  THi* 
beott  will  pfove  especially  vshiable  10  the  Southern  prac- 
Iftioncr*  who,  o«i  aocouni  of  cUaa^ktic  influenoaa,  la  daily 
ferc<d  10  citmbat  tht^t  atlm^nu  In  iKia  vection  of 
CoqWiy  hepatic  dbordeni  ar^  ^'~'  "^"  rcunmon  a*  inde- 
pendent CDiidiliona^dUcjti  :T  they  form  tm- 
ponant  CitfKNa  in  the  pp.                       ind  are  ordinary 

eonrrvmtiaiitt  of»  rami  of  ."u  4^..^;  di»«a4<^."— 7*# 

Mfnt0*r^i  Vmitry  M*4imi  MwntAiy,  Mrm^u,  Trwm 
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of  hepatic  a0< 
hold  a  firn  i"-.* 


"  We  regard  it  aa  om  of  the  moat  taluabteof  lh« 

additinm  to  medical  Uteraiure/*— Snr/Arrw  Prmetiiu 


"  His  e$|ieci*J  point,  as  indicated  in   the  titie«  b  to 

l-nnki  |nvitsi.un.-i)il\  forward  the  rrl.n;..!!*  ..f  pU>*S'  ^'"•gy  t" 

TooeiitJt  I  I   nkt, 

Hirjlo£y.    |i  u  « 

I    Creai  truth  '1  <  th;ii 

iVift  ^Aiiiit  furuLmcntnl  law*  rrgiU«ilc  ihc  t>hcriomcn*  botHi 

of  hciihh  and  d lipase. 
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'*  We  have  read  the  volume  before  x»  with  peculiar  in< 
tetieat.  and  it  will  be  vend  cawedajly  by  Southern  doeior«. 
who,  although  they  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  diaca»c% 
of  the  livrr,  by  reason  of  acmi-tropical  malarial  elifnair 
encountcr  a  targe  proportion  of  such  disease*.  .  .  «  Wr 
moat  heartily  cotoniend  thi«  hook  to  our  reader*  an  a  v*|- 
uAhle  addition  to  the  working  volumes  of  iheir  bbrane*  . 
for  without  anv  exception  it  »t  the  moti  enteriaininit  >n«j 
in'tiruciive  vofurnc  we  had  the  pleaaure  of  reading  (01 
many  yean."— J^>rfA  Larm/imt  Mirdk*$/  jt^urmaL 

*■  The  author  baa  «uccoMe<i  admirably  in  the  w«tk  He 
has  undertaken «  nnd  lia*  placetJ  before  the  profcasion  a 
work  that  wtll  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  practi 
lioncr/^^J^^AfjrV/rf  yemrmmi  ^f  Mtdiciiu  »md  Sttrgwry 

*•  Hii  chapter  on  •  ffini*  to  Aid  In  the  Dtagncni*  of 
Ui^f^^  Diaeaae/  b  one  of  (he  iK^t  in  ihc  book,  and  will 
amply  repay  any  one  for  itn  pcru»al  "-^Au^uiiM  A(*dumi 

'*  With  unuBual  gratificatton  we  hav*  ffgeived    this 

moat  excellent  work,  and  pnc9i«Mi  '      *  \^tdk»'^ 

ftion  with  an  un«|UAlified  cndor  '>f  no 

work  of  th^  kind,  »»  thi*,  i^i*-^.  ^  rcia* 

tlon  hr^^                      -      1             -   .   .  ij.^^  <'nty  JivcniK 

<>f  ap,  <iul  pro^r  Ifeai- 

**  Thoae  fcaturca  which  aie  the  mnnt  noteworthy  from 
their  novelty,  or  *«  vhowlnp  Indtvtdaallry  In  fneniment. 


■  reptii«iion  in  th;' 
chemUtry,  their  mc 

lAvm   to  indicate   lU..  .,    -  ..j.h  v-ii.-^u,  ^iirr 
in  itlutrratkin."— A>K'  *V*  li^mid. 
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